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Announcement  1906 -1907 

Among  the   contributors   to  THE   OHIO   MAGAZINE   in  its  initial  year  the 
management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  list  of  eminent  Ohioans: 


Hon.  J.   B.   PORAKER,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 
Hon.  CHARLES  DICK,  United  States  Sena- 

tor  from  Ohio 
Hon.    ANDREW    L.    HARRIS,    Lieutenant- 

Governor  of  Ohio 
Hon.  L.  C.  LAYLIN.  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio 
Hon.  WADE  H.  ELLIS,  Attorney-Qeneral  of 

Ohio 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR,  M.  C. 
The  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  President  Uni- 

versity  of  Cincinnati 
Hon.  Brand  WHITLOCK,  Mayor  of  Toledo 
Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK,  Pormer  Governor 

of  Ohio 
JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR,  Author  of  **  Ralph 

Marlowe,"  "The  Kentuckian,"  etc.,  etc. 
GEN.  JOHN  BEATTY 
DR.  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  President  Ohio  State 

University 
Hon.  J.  WARREN    KEIPER.  M.  C  ,   Pormer 

Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 
Hon.  HORACE  ANKENEY,  State  Dairy  and 

Pood  Commissioner  of  Ohio 
DR.  LEWIS  BOOKWALTER,  President  Ot- 

terbein  University 
COL.  JAMES  KILBOURNE 
ESTELLA  BROOMHALL 
DR.  ALSTON   ELLIS,    President  Ohio  Uni- 
versity 
MRS.  EDWARD   OR  TON,  Ohio  Society 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Hon.  SAMUEL  L.  BLACK,  Probate  Judge  of 

Franklin  County 
Hon.  WARREN  G.  HARDING,  Editor  of  the 

Marion  Star ;  former  Lieutenant-Governor 

of  Ohio 
Prof.  C.  B.  GALBRBATH,  State  Librarian  of 

Ohio 
W.  S.  CAPPELLBR,  Editor  of  the  Mansfield 

News 


I     I        MARTHA  WENTWORTH  HOPPER 

ELIZABETH   S.  HOPLEY,  former  President 
I  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

STARLING  LOVING  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
I  ,  i  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Starling 

I     '  Medical  College 

DR.    CHARLES    G.     HECKERT,    President 
{  Wittenberg  College 

i        HOLLIS  KIGHT 
I     I        DR.  EMORY  W.   HUNT,  President  Denison 

University 
ARCHER  BUTLER  HULBERT,  Secretary  of 

the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society 
WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  Ohio  Society,  Sons 

of  the  American  Revolution 
DR.  KAUFMAN  KOHLSR,  President  Hebrew 

Union  C>  liege 
J.  HOWARD  GALBRAITH 
GEN.  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD 
The  REV.  E.  L.  RBXFORD,  D.  D. 
Hon.  DANIEL  J.  RYAN,  former  Secretary  of 

State  of  Ohio 
ALLEN  E.  BEACH 
Hon.  TOD   B.  GALLOWAY 
LENA    KLINE    REED,  Vice-President  Ohio 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
DR.  ALFRED  D.  PERRY,  President  Marietta 

College 
Hon.  W.  S.  THOMAS 
Hon.  B.  O.  RANDALL,  Ohio  State  Historical 

and  Archaeological  Society 
JAMES  W.  FAULKNER 

DR.  WILLIAM   F.  PEIRCE,  President  Ken- 
yon  College 
P.  L.  DUSTMAN,  Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
DR.  CHARLES  P.  THWING,  President  Adel- 

bert  College,  Western  Reserve  University 
ALLEN  O.  MYERS 

I.  F.  MACK,  Editor  of  the  Sandusky  Register 
DR.    HERBERT    WELCH,    President    Ohio 

Wesleyan  University 
J.  H.  NEWTON,  Editor  of  the  Newark  Advocate 
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The  Ohio  Magazine?    Why  Not? 


HE  establishment  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  proceeds  from 
the  recognition  of  a  condition,  not  the  promulgation  of  a 
theory.  It  takes  into  account,  primarily,  the  fact  that  the 
Buckeye  state,  with  a  population  of  more  than  4,000,000, 
resources  vast  enough  to  make  it  a  princely  empire  in 
itself,  a  past  justly  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  world's  most 
important  nation  and  a  future  brilliant  with  the  promises  of  inestim- 
able achievements,  has  no  representative  in  the  field  of  periodical  lit- 
erature such  as  is  now  contemplated  in  this  magazine.  Theory  might 
flatter  itself  that  a  barren  waste  would  become  productive ;  but  Fact, 
as  related  to  this  venture,  may  well  congratulate  itself  that  here  the 
richest  of  soil  only  awaits  cultivation. 

Elsewhere  —  notably  in  New  England,  Colorado  and  California  — 
the  magazine  of  general  interest,  but  having  a  special  field  which  it 
can  call  exclusively  its  own,  has  proven  useful  and  successful  and 
long  since  became  a  recognized  force  in  the  progress  of  affairs.  If 
this  be  true,  why  not  The  Ohio  Magazine? 

We  have  the  men,  the  memories  and  the  expectations  calcu- 
lated to  vindicate  the  highest  ambition  in  this  direction.  We  have 
a  history,  unhappily  too  rarely  enlarged  upon,  plainly  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  a  literary  mouthpiece  for  the  state  and  —  because  of 
the  lofty  position  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  union  of  states  —  for 
the  nation,  if  you  please.  We  have  the  institutions,  the  industries, 
the  arts,  the  ideas,  the  ambition  and  the  pride  necessarily  affirming 
a  condition  which,  across  the  pathway  of  this  enterprise,  spells  the 
word  **  Opportunity.'* 

Then  why  not  The  Ohio  Magazine? 

The  field  of  the  magazine  is  ^v^- di^mci' ircd'^^psirt  from  that 
of  the  newspaper.  In  the  realm  of  dail^.  smd  weekly  journalism  no 
state  is  better  represented  than  Ohio;  but,'as.td-tfieMmagazine,  our  peo- 
ple were  until  now  absolutely  without  A  dirbiiicKen'of/their  affairs  and 
an  interpreter  of  their  ideals.  And  not  afone  ^^oiii-  people"  within  the 
borders  of  the  state,  but  the  thousands  who  have  gone  abroad,  carry^ 
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ing  with  them  to  new  homes  the  ennobHng  traditions  of  Buckeyedom, 
rejuvenating  the  national  life  with  the  best  blood  of  America,  but 
who  still  look  back  to  Ohio  with  the  devoted  loyalty  inspired  only  by 
a  worthy  affection  and  a  justifiable  pride.  Surely  the  argument  for 
The  Ohio  Magazine  is  soon  closed  with  the  briefest  recital  of  the  facts. 

The  Ohio  Magazine  will  endeavor  to  afford  the  people  of  this 
state  a  monthly  medium  for  their  enlightenment  and  entertainment, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pen,  brush  and  camera.  It  will  try  to  stand  for 
Ohio  character  and  represent  what  is  best  in  Ohio  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  will  seek  a  special  sphere  in  which  it  hopes  to  exer- 
cise an  educational  influence  for  the  betterment  of  material  conditions 
and  the  uplifting  of  moral  and  mental  standards.  It  will  exhibit  what 
cause  may  exist  that  the  Ohioan  should  be  proud  of  his  state,  by  deal- 
ing candidly  and  comprehensively  with  its  history,  progress  and  hope 
ot  future  development.  In  detail  these  objects  will  be  infinitely  diver- 
sified, but  in  inspiration  and  purpose  they  will  be  the  same. 

The  foregoing  for  the  affirmative.  Negatively,  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine will  not  be  exclusively  local  in  interest  to  the  state  it  represents, 
but  will  aim  to  justify  its  existence  everywhere.  Its  mission  will  not 
be  to  tear  down,  but  to  build  up.  It  will  have  no  war  with  established 
institutions,  state  or  national,  that  have  proven  their  usefulness 
through  ^fenerations  of  human  experience.  It  will  not  be  heavy  as 
lead  nor  light  as  froth,  and  it  will  be  entirely  fallible.  If  educational, 
it  will  not  be  pedantic ;  if  aggressive,  not  arbitrary ;  if  dignified,  not 
patronizing.  It  will  assume  no  scholastic  or  paternal  tone,  nor  will  it 
pander  to  the  sensational  or  the  low-minded.  It  will  have  no  streak 
of  **  yellow."  Finally,  it  has  no  ulterior  objects  in  view,  no  axe  to 
grind,  no  special  interest  to  promote,  no  purpose  to  serve  beyond 
the  welfare  of  its  readers  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  business  patrons. 

So  much  for  the  prologue!  **The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating!" 

The  Editor. 
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Stanton,  the  Patriot 

By  Andrew  Carnegie 

A  strong  note  of  personal  attachment  sounds  through  this  tribute  of  the  great 
philanthropist  to  the  great  war  secretary.  Mr.  Carnegie  writes  of  Stanton  not  only 
from  an  historic  but  from  an  individual  point  of  view,  coupling  his  estimate  of  the 
man  ivith  the  sense  of  gratitude  which  springs  from  the  writer's  early  friendship  for 
him.  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  was  inspired  by  the  recent  presentation  to  Kenyan  Col- 
lege by  Colonel  John  J.  McCook  of  New  York,  of  the  portrait  of  Stanton  painted 
by  Charles  P.  Filson  of  Steubenville.  Colonel  McCook  was  born  in  Steubenville,  is 
a  graduate  of  Kenyan  and  at  present  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York 
City.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  formal  announcement  was  made  of  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's endowment  of  the  Edwin  M.  Stanton  chair  of  political  economy  at  Kenyan. 


STANTON,  The  Patriot,  came  of 
good  kith  and  kin,  born  as  he 
was  of  sturdy  Quaker  stock. 
His  grandfather  emigrated  from 
Massachusetts  to  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  Revolution  in 
1774,  and  he  dying  there  his  widow  emi- 
grated in  1800  to  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory because  it  was  dedicated  to  free- 
dom. The  grandfather  wished  to  manu- 
mit his  slaves  before  leaving  Massachu- 
setts, but  this  being  illegal  he  left 
them  under  the  protection  of  a  guardian 
to  see  that  they  were  not  misused.  The 
Stantons  settled  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 
The  son  David,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  an  able  physician  in  Steubenville,  a 
strong  abolitionist,  laboring  even  in  that 
early  day  to  impress  his  fellows  with  the 
wrongfulness  of  slavery. 

At  thirteen,  Edwin  was  fortunately  em- 
ployed in  a  book-store,  so  that  access  to 
books  was  assured;  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  determining 
his  future  career.  One  of  his  school- 
mates, John  Harper,  whom  I  knew  well 
in  Pittsburg,  tells  us  of  young  Stanton's 
fondness  for  poetry  and  his  greed  for 
books. 

Stanton  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
youngest  library-founder  known  to  his- 
tory.       His     school-fellow.     Squire     Gal- 


lagher, reports  that  before  he  was  thir- 
teen he  started  a  circulating  library  where 
books  were  regularly  exchanged  among 
the  boys.  The  boy  was  father  to  the  man, 
for  leadership,  somewhat  imperious  yet 
never  combative  nor  abusive,  was  clearly 
his. 

While  engaged  in  the  book-store  he  de- 
voted his  evenings  under  Reverend  Mr. 
Buchanan  preparing  for  admission  to 
Kenyon,  which  received  him  in  his  seven- 
teeenth  year  (1831).  It  is  melancholy  to 
read  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  after 
his  junior  year  for  want  of  means,  but 
poverty  has  its  advantages  in  training 
men.  He  returned  to  his  former  em- 
ployer, who  sent  him  to  take  charge  of  a 
book-store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
met  his  future  wife.  Too  poor  to  marry 
then,  the  young  lovers  waited  some  years, 
true  to  each  other.  Never  was  there  a 
more  devoted  husband.  He  owed  much 
to  his  wife. 

The  two  years  spent  at  college  were 
fortfiath^e'  ye^s^*  When  secession  first 
reared  its  head  arid'  Jackson  uttered  the 
immop.clP'vv^Tds,'  **The  Union  must  and 
shall'  b? «' ^refeerVec4',"  even  then  to  the 
you^ig- rfmn'  at  college  in  his  teens,  this 
was-  the  tn^glf:  xj^Vt 

In  1825,  finding  the  Union  endangered, 
notwithstanding  his  father's  opposition  ta 
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Jackson  and  firm  adherence  to  Clay  and 
Adams,  he  sank  all  other  issues  and  ar- 
dently supported  Jackson,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  many  of  his  best  friends.     Patriot 


and  it  was  there  in  his  early  prime  that  I, 
as  telegraph  messenger  boy,  liad  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  frequently,  proud  to  get 
his    nod   of    recognition    as    I    sometimes 


EDWIN   M.    STANTON. 

From    the    Portrait    by    C.    P.    Filson,    presented  to  Kenyon   College,    by  Col. 
John  J.    McCook,    of  New  York. 


at  eighteen,  patriot*  alwaiys,  .the  Vi^edle^  ftot 
truer  to  the  pole  them  rSt^frtt^i  tjo:  the 
Union.  •.••;.  :'I!:\.- ": 

He  soon  qualified^.^opjtlj^  law,-Jb>ecame 
prosecuting  attorney,yajfd[ /ift  ]!M^*ttv^eiaty- 
third  year  had  built  up  a*  lucrative*  prac- 
tice.    He  removed  to   Pittsburg  in   1847, 


stopped  him  on  the  street  or  entered  his 
office  to  deliver  a  message.  A  vigorous, 
energetic  and  concentrated  man,  always 
intent  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  he  had 
nothing  of  Lincoln's  humor  and  ability  to 
laugh ;  he  was  ever  deeply  serious.  None 
stood   higher   than   he    in   his   profession, 
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but  it  is  in  the  realm  of  statesmanship 
that  his  services  became  so  commanding 
as  to  give  him  place  among  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic.  He  remained  a  Democrat, 
yet  a  Free  Soiler,  true  to  the  anti-slavery 
traditions  of  his  family.  His  removal  to 
Washington  brought  him  much  business 
and  for  some  years  little  time  was  paid  to 
politics. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  drew  President 
Buchanan  into  serious  negotiations  with 
the  Southern  leaders  with  whom,  as  a 
Democrat,  he  was  in  sympathy.  He  soon 
felt  the  need  of  a  strong  constitutional 
lawyer  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  aright, 
since  Attorney- General  Black  had  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  to  succeed 
General  Cass.  His  choice  fell  upon  Stan- 
ton, who  abandoned  a  lucrative  practice 
at  the  call  of  duty.  Dangers  were  brew- 
ing fast  around  his  beloved  country  and 
he  was  needed  to  defend  the  Union.  On 
the  twentieth  of  December,  1860,  the  very 
day  Stanton  entered  the  Cabinet,  South 
Carolina  declared  the  Union  dissolved. 
The  boy  patriot  of  eighteen  who  had  ral- 
lied to  Jackson*s  call  was  revealed  to  an 
anxious  country  in  his  manhood  as  again 
the  Jacksonian  apostle,  to  teach  South 
Carolina  and  all  the  other  states  that  fol- 
lowed her,  and  all  the  world  for  all  time 
thereafter,  that  the  Union  "must  and  shall 
be  preserved." 

There  are  many  remarkable  things  in 
Stanton's  life.  I  venture  to  point  out 
what  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence. Lincoln  as  a  youth  saw  a  slave 
auction  on  the  Mississippi,  and  there  and 
then  resolved  that  if  he  ever  got  a  chance 
he  would  "hit  the  accursed  thing  hard." 
His  time  came,  and  he  was  privilee^ed  to 
emancipate  the  last  slaves  in  a  civilized 
land.  So  Stanton,  changing  his  political 
party  while  in  his  teens  at  the  call  of  the 
Union,  in  manhood  changes  the  policy  of 
his  party  and  banishes  disunion  forever. 
For  this  he  is  destined  to  live  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  one  whose  services  to  the 
Republic  in  her  darkest  hour  rank  in  value 
with  those  of  the  foremost  early  fathers : 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  No  lower  place 
can  be  assigned  him  than  in  that  circle. 
Wa;^hington  must  ever  stand  alone  — 
father  among  these  worthy  sons. 


There  are  few  more  deeply  interesting 
episodes  in  our  history  than  that  of  Judge 
Black's  conversion  to  Stanton's  views. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  as  attorney- 
general,  November  20th,  1860,  he  gave 
the  President  his  opinion  that  he  could 
not  constitutionally  use  military  force  for 
any  purpose  whatever  within  the  limits  of 
a  state  where  there  were  no  United  States 
judges,  marshals,  or  other  civil  officers, 
and  there  were  none  in  South  Carolina, 
the  Federal  officials  having  resigned.  This 
led  to  prolonged  negotiations  between  the 
agents  of  the  Southern  states  and  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  all  tending  to 
a  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  loyal 
to  the  Union,  resigned  because  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  reinforce  the  Southern 
forts.  Meanwhile,  Secretary  of  State 
Black,  and  Stanton,  who  was  then  only  a 
private  citizen,  had  been  in  deep  and 
earnest  consultation,  and  Black  took 
Cass's  place  only  on  condition  that  Stan- 
ton be  made  his  successor.  The  reason 
was  soon  clear.  Black  had  changed  his 
views,  as  he  explained  seven  years  after: 
he  and  Stanton  had  reached  perfect  ac- 
cord on  all  questions,  whether  of  law  or 
policy.  It  is  readily  seen  how  this  con- 
cord was  attained.  The  true  Jacksonian, 
ever  holding  as  the  prime  duty  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  as  an  indissoluble 
union  of  indissoluble  states,  had  shown 
his  elder  brother  that  he  was  wrong  and 
inspired  him  with  the  intense  loyalty  he 
himself  possessed.  Black  says  early  in 
December  he  "notified  the  President  of 
his  change  of  view  and  handed  him  a 
memorandimi  for  his  private  use."  Here 
is  an  extract:  "The  Union  is  necessarily 
perpetual.  No  state  can  lawfully  with- 
draw or  be  expelled  from  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  every  state  as  if  it  had 
been  textually  inserted  therein."  This  is 
Stantonese.  Black  had  seen  a  great  light 
between    November   and    December. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he  con- 
sulted Stanton  before  giving  his  opinion 
of  the  previous  month  which  brought  Bu- 
chanan to  the  verge  of  treason.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  country,  Black  remained  at 
Stanton's  side  in  the  crisis  and  rendered 
great   service.      He   deserves   to   have    hine 
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mistake  forgiven  and  forgotten.  It  was 
one  which  a  lifelong  Democrat  might  be 
pardoned  for  making.  I  knew  more  than 
one  excellent  public-spirited  man  in  the 
circle  of  my  friends  who  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  the  use  of  force  against 
his  fellows  of  the  South,  with  whom  his 
personal  and  political  relations  had  been 
cordial.  The  '^depart  in  peace"  policy 
had  many  sympathetic  adherents  among 
such  men. 

Major  Anderson's  removal  from  Fort 
Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  created  a  con- 
test which  raged  for  three  days  in  the 
Cabinet.  Was  the  demand  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  he  be  ordered  back  to  Moultrie, 
to  be  granted  or  denied?  Secretary  of 
War  Floyd  claimed  that  the  President  had 
committed  himself  by  a  promise  that  the 
status  quo  should  not  be  disturbed,  which 
Anderson's  movement  certainly  did.  He 
prepared  a  letter  to  which  Black,  Stan- 
ton, and  Holt  objected.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  Black  informed  the  President 
that  if  the  letter  was  delivered  he  would 
resign.  Stanton  had  never  wavered  in 
his  position.  The  moment  the  demand 
that  Fort  Sumter  be  evacuated  was  made, 
he  told  the  Cabinet  that  "its  surrender  by 
the  Government  would  be  a  crime  equal 
to  that  of  Arnold,  and  that  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  act  should  be  hung  like 
Andre.'*  Judcje  Holt,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  speaking  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge, tells  us  that  Stanton  also  declared 
in  the  face  of  the  President  that  a  presi- 
dent who  signed  such  an  order  would  be 
guilty  of  treason.  The  President  raised 
his  hand  deprecatincjly,  saying,  "Not  so 
bad  as  that,  my  friend,  not  so  bad  as 
that." 

Judge  Holt's  tribute  to  Stanton  reveals 
what  the  Republic  owes  to  its  defender. 
He  says,  "His  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause 
was  a  passion.  He  could  not  open  his 
lios  on  the  subject  without  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  strongest  expressions.  He 
never  chanced  from  first  to  last  in  his  de- 
votion to  his  country  nor  in  the  resolute 
manner  in  which  he  asserted  and  upheld 
his  convictions."  The  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  upon  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  over  all  its  ports  depended, 
huncT  for  several  davs  in  the  balance.  The 
tPresident  finallv  sided  with  the  lovalists. 


Stanton  first  reclaimed  Judge  Black,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  before  entering  the 
Cabinet,  and  after  he  did  enter,  the  two 
men,  with  Judge  Holt,  Secretary  of  War, 
prevailed  upon  the  President  to  change  his 
policy.  History  records  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  pol- 
icy of  submission  to  the  disunionists,  and 
inspirer  in  the  Cabinet  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  as  against  secession,  was  the  pa- 
triot, Stanton. 

His  policy  having  been  agreed  to,  in- 
stead of  resting  content  he  began  to  urge 
the  President  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 
holding  that  "preparation  could  do  no 
possible  harm  in  any  event,  and,  in  the 
event  of  that  which  seems  to  be  most 
likely,  it  is  the  country's  only  chance  of 
salvation." 

There  was  soon  thrust  upon  him  the 
duty  of  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  and  preparing  for  a 
peaceful  inauguration  of  the  newly  elected 
President,  Lincoln.  This  he  no  more  hesi- 
itated  to  perform  than  other  patriotic  du- 
ties required  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country. 

Interviews  took  place  with  Seward, 
Sumner,  and  other  leaders.  There  was 
knowledge  of  treasonable  designs  against 
Lincoln's  inauguration  and  of  an  attempt 
to  induce  Maryland  to  secede  and  claim 
the  reversion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  pressing  was  the  danger  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  persuaded  to  order  troops  to 
Washington. 

The  effect  of  the  arrival  of  United 
States  soldiers  under  the  national  flag  was 
startling.  Here  was  notice  at  last,  after 
months  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  that  the 
Republic  was  not  to  be  destroyed  without 
a  struggle.  All  hope  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment vanished.  Even  Mr.  Stanton  never 
rendered  his  country  a  greater  service  than 
that  performed  in  January,  1861.  He  was 
denounced  as  no  better  than  an  abolition- 
ist by  the  Southern  Democrats  who  fa- 
vored the  right  of  secession,  and  also  by 
those  who  did  not  go  so  far  but  who  re- 
fused to  sustain  the  Government  under 
Republican  control.  To  both  he  was 
equally  odious,  because  he  stood  for  main- 
taining the  Government  under  all  circum- 
stances. He  entered  the  Buchanan  Cabi- 
net as  a  Democrat  in   1860  and  left  it  a 
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Democrat,  but  a  Democrat  who  subordin- 
ated every  issue  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Upon  this  platform  he  advocated  obedi- 
■ence  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  recog- 
niticn  of  slavery,  intensely  opposed  as  he 
personally  was  to  that  system.  Here  he 
stood  with  Lincoln  and  the  large  party 
who  preferred  to  keep  the  constitutional 
compact  with  the  South  rather  than  com- 
pel the  abolition  of  slavery  at  the  risk  of 
civil  war. 

Seven  states  seceded  and  Jefferson  Da- 
vis was  elected  president  of  the  Confede- 
rate states  one  month  previous  to  Lincoln's 
accession.  Like  his  predecessor,  Lincoln*s 
one  desire  was  peace,  and  many  plans  for 
satisfying  the  South  received  his  earnest 
consideration.  Soon  did  he  realize  that 
the  men  who  had  elected  him  were  of  dif- 
ferent temper,  some  preferring  disunion  to 
the  continuance  of  slavery,  some  for  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  Lincoln 
himself  was.  A  large  portion  of  the  North- 
em  people,  not  Republicans,  were  disposed 
to  blame  the  Anti-Slavery  people  for  their 
attack  upon  property  recognized  by  the 
Constitution.  Well  did  Lincoln  know  that 
the  opposition  in  the  North  to  the  use  of 
force  against  the  South  under  existing  con- 
ditions would  be  serious  and  powerful ; 
hence  his  earnest  efforts  to  avert  hostilities. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  great  sacrifice. 
The  Cabinet  approved  this  by  five  to  two. 
The  rumor  of  this  action,  started  to  test 
public  opinion,  aroused  the  North.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  condemned  and  in  such 
terms  as  made  the  President  and  Cabinet 
pause.      Lincoln  never  gave  the  order. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Stanton,  now  a 
private  citizen,  was  inflexibly  opposed  to 
the  evacuation  of  Sumter.  His  letters  at 
this  time  express  grave  doubts  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to 
preserve  the  Union,  but  still  he  believed 
that  the  Union  was  stronger  than  all  its 
foes. 

While  the  Union  was  thus  imperilled 
and  men  in  all  the  various  divisions  into 
which  public  opinion  had  drifted  knew  not 
what  a  day  was  to  bring  forth  nor  what 
the  end  was  to  be,  an  event  occurred  which 
instantly    crystallized    the    divided    North 


into  one  solid  body.  Never  can  1  forget 
the  April  morning  when  there  flashed 
through  the  land,  "Fort  Sumter  fired  upon 
by  the  rebels." 

I  was  then  superintendent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  Pittsburg  and  went  to 
my  office  every  morning  on  a  train  crowded 
with  passengers.  That  morning  the  cars 
resembled  a  disturbed  bee-hive.  Men 
could  not  sit  still  nor  control  themselves. 
One  of  the  leading  Democrats  who  had  the 
previous  evening  assured  me  that  the 
people  would  never  approve  the  use  of 
force  against  their  Southern  brethren,  nor 
would  he,  came  forward,  greatly  excited, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  his  words 
were  unquotable.  "What's  wrong  with 
you?"  I  asked.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  last 
night  what  the  Secessionists  intended?" 
"But  they  have  fired  on  the  flag  —  fired  on 
our  flag."  In  less  than  a  week  I  saw  my 
friend  one  morning  drilling  to  be  ready  as 
captain  of  a  company  to  revenge  that  un- 
pardonable crime.  So  with  others  of  like 
views  the  night  before.  Stanton  was 
right :  the  Union  was  stronger  than  all  its 
foes.  Ex- President  Buchanan  wrote  Gen- 
eral Dix: 

"The  present  administration  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  the  war  initiated  by 
South  Carolina  or  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. The  North  will  sustain  the  admin- 
istration almost  to  a  man;  and  it  ought 
to  be  sustained  at  all  hazards." 

May  6th,  to  Stanton,  he  wrote : 

"The  first  gun  fired  by  Beauregard 
aroused  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  North 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  made 
us  a  unanimous  people.  I  had  repeatedly 
warned  them  that  this  would  be  the  re- 
sult." 

Buchanan  proved  to  be  a  loyal  man. 
Strong  as  the  Union  then  proved  to  be,  it 
is  infinitely  strcnger  to-day,  not  only  in  the 
Ncrth,  but  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
wherever  Old  Glory  floats.  The  forces  in 
our  country  to-day  are  all  centripetal. 

Seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  were 
immediately  called  for  by  the  President  to 
fight  for  the  Union.  After  the  repulse  at 
Bull  Run,  a  great  army  was  concentrated 
around  Washington  under  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  whom  Stanton  expected  great 
things,  but  as  month  after  month  passed 
and  no  forward  movement  was  made,  the 
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nation  became  impatient  and  clamored  for 
action.     None  came. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  and  around 
Washington  immediately  after  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers,  having  escorted  Gen- 


directing  the  Army.  The  heads  of  other 
departments  under  him  were  mostly  super- 
annuated. There  was  little  or  none  of  any 
of  the  requisites  for  war.  Reorganization 
of  every  branch  was  essential.  General 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  labored  hard 


ANDREW     CARNEGIE. 


eral  Butler  and  his  regiments  from  Annap- 
olis to  Washington  after  we  had  repaired 
the  railroad  torn  up  by  the  Confederates. 
I  saw  General  Scott,  then  in  conmiand, 
assisted  morning  and  evening  into  and  out 
of  his  brougham  and  led  by  two  orderlies 
across  the  pavement  to  and  from  his  office. 
Upon  the  old,  infirm  man,  unable  to  walk, 
was   thrown  the   task   of   organizing   and 


and  did  well  under  the  circumstances,  and 
deserved  commendation,  but  he  could  not 
work  miracles.     Time  was  needed. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1862,  without 
consultation  with  Mr.  Stanton,  Lincoln 
nominated  him  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  Neither  party  nor  personal 
considerations    dictated    his    appointment. 
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The  President  and  Cabinet,  disappointed 
and  weary  with  the  paralysis  which  had 
stricken  the  great  army,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intense  clamor  of  an  incensed  people, 
had  to  take  action  to  prevent  disaster. 
Earnestly  searching  for  the  best  man  to 
meet  the  emergency  and  to  bring  order  om 
of  chaos,  there  could  be  but  one  selection, 
the  man  who  had  restored  President  Bu- 
chanan to  the  Union  cause,  had  convinced 
Secretary  of  State  Judge  Black  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  views  of  constitutional  law, 
had  proclaimed  failure  to  reinforce  Fort 
Sumter  treasonable,  and  told  the  President 
that  if  he  surrendered  the  fort  he  would 
be  a  traitor  and  deserve  to  be  hanged  — 
that  was  tlie  man  the  situation  required. 
The  effect  of  Stanton's  appointment  upon 
the  country  was  magical  as  the  people  be- 
came conversant  with  the  record  of  the 
new  Secretary  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet.     " 

Much  was  said  of  Stanton's  rude  treat- 
ment of  those  having  business  with  him, 
but,  to  judge  whether  his  impetuosity  was 
excusable,  one  has  to  know  those  who  com- 
plained and  what  they  demanded.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  important  affairs  and 
had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  waste 
time  upon  those  who  had  personal  ends  to 
advance.  I  witnessed  his  reception  of  the 
committee  from  New  York  City  who,  fear- 
ing consequences,  visited  Washington  to 
urge  a  postponement  of  the  draft.  That 
was  delightfully  short.  No  time  lost.  If 
there  was  to  be  rebellion  in  New  York,  the 
sooner  the  Government  met  and  crushed  it 
the  better.  "No  postponement"  was  Stan- 
ton's reply.  We  do  not  find  Lincoln  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  or  able  members 
of  the  House  or  Senate  or  high  military 
officers  complaining  of  his  manner.  He 
had  time  and  patience  for  them  night  or 
day. 

His  inherent  kindness  may  be  judged  by 
his  first  act.  It  was  to  send  a  commission 
to  Richmond  to  look  after  prisoners  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  Ten  days 
later  came  his  order  that  prisoners  of  war 
should  receive  their  usual  pay. 

Lincoln  was  reported  as  saying  to  a 
friend  who  congratulated  him  upon  Stan- 
ton's appointment  —  "Yes,  the  Army  will 
move  now,  even  if  it  move  to  the  devil." 
Move  it  did,  but  not  for  some  time.  Month 
after  month  all  was  quiet  on  the  Potomac. 


Even  Washington  was  threatened  and 
Pennsylvania  invaded.  The  issue  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  The  nation  was. 
heart  sick,  but  great  news  came  at  last  to 
encom-age  it.  A  brigadier- general  named 
Grant  upon  his  own  initiative  and  much  to- 
the  surprise  of  his  commanding  general,, 
had  captured  Fort  Henry  and  later  Fort 
Donelson,  with  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,, 
compelling  the  evacuation  of  Nashville. 
"I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works"  was  the  secret  of  victory.  Here 
was  "an  auger  that  could  bore,"  which 
Lincoln  had  determined  to  find. 

In  estimating  Stanton  as  War  Minister, 
many  have  been  justly  lavish  in  their 
praise  of  his  unflagging  energy,  tenacity, 
and  unconquerable  will  in  the  performance 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  war  minister, 
characteristic  of  an  exceedingly  able  man> 
but  a  just  estimate  of  him  can  only  be 
made  when  the  work  he  did,  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  the  immediate  duties  of  a 
war  minister,  is  known. 

In  the  field  of  constitutional  law,  for 
instance,  we  see  that  Stanton  converted 
both  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  was  described  as  "Lincoln's  right-hand 
man"  in  addition  to  being  War  Minister. 
There  were  emergencies  when  not  only 
ability,  but  genius,  was  shown.  Let  us 
recall  three  of  these: 

The  Western  rivers  were  patrolled  by 
Confederate  steamboats,  improvised  ships  of 
war.  The  Navy  Department  had  no  plans 
for  destroying  these  and  opening  up  the 
rivers  to  the  National  forces.  Stanton  knew 
Charles  Ellet,  builder  of  the  Wheeling, 
Fairmount  and  other  bridges,  an  engineer 
of  great  ability,  who  had  suggested  rams 
for  naval  warfare.  He  wrote  him,  March, 
1862,— 

"If  this  Department  had  several  swift, 
strong  boats  on  the  Western  rivers,  com- 
manded by  energetic  fighting  men,  I  could 
clear  the  rebels  out  of  those  waters  and 
recover  the  Mississippi  to  the  use  of  com* 
merce  and  our  armies.  The  Navy  seems 
to  be  helpless  and  I  am  compelled  to  exe- 
cute a  plan  of  my  own  to  avert  the  increas- 
ing dangers  there.  Can  you  not  secretly 
fit  out  a  fleet  of  swift  boats  at  several 
points  on  the  Ohio  and  descend  on  the 
rebels  unexpectedly  and  destroy  them? 
Please  call  at  my  office  at  once." 
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Ellet  was  called  to  Washington  for  con- 
ference on  March  26th,  and  although  Rus- 
sia and  our  own  Navy  Department  had 
long  before  rejected  Ellet*s  idea  of  rams, 
Stanton  adopted  them,  ahd  sent  Ellet  to 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  New  Albany  to 
convert  ordinary  river  steamboats  into 
powerful  rams.  This  was  promptly  done 
and  the  rams  approached  Memphis  June 
5th,  destroyed  the  enemy  and  captured  the 
city  next  day.  Ellet  was  the  only  National 
officer  lost.  Wounded  on  deck,  Nelson- like, 
in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph,  he  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Only  ten  weeks  elapsed 
between  the  resolve  to  improvise  rams,  and 
victory. 

The  second  instance :    The  Confederates 
early  took  possession  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Navy  Yard.     Secretary  Stanton  asked  the 
Navy   Department  if   the   fleet   could  not 
attack  Norfolk,  but  was  met  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Army  should  assault  it  by 
land.     The  Merrimac  appeared  and  sunk 
the  Frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland  and 
alarmed  the  seaboard  cities.     That  night 
Stanton    called    a    committee    together    in 
New  York  by  telegraph  to  devise  plans  for 
■sinking  the  terror.     He  provisioned  Fort- 
ress  Monroe  for  six  months  and  advised 
the  Navy  Department  he  could  not  embark 
the  Army  to  attack  Norfolk  until  the  Navy 
bottled  up  or  sank  the  Merrimac.     On  the 
following  day  he  wired  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to 
name  a  price  for  sinking  her.     The  Com- 
modore promptly  offered  for  the  purpose 
the  swift  and  powerful  steamship  Vander- 
bilt as  a  gift  to  the  Government.    She  was 
accepted  and  immediately  sent  to  Fortress 
Monroe  to  lie  in  wait.   These  arrangements 
made,    Stanton   induced   the    President    to 
accompany  him  to   Fortress   Monroe   that 
he  might  have  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
his  side  to  issue  such  orders  as  he  might 
think  necessary  to  both  Army  and  Navy. 
There  was  to  be  no  failure  of  cooperation. 
The  attack  was  a  splendid  success.     The 
Merrimac  retreated  and  destroyed  herself. 
The  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth 
were  captured  and  the  James  River  block- 
aded, all  according  to  Stanton's  plans  and 
under  his  immediate  direction. 

The  third  instance:  There  came  one 
serious  disaster  in  the  West  —  Rosecrans's 
defeat  at  Chickamauga,  imperiling  Chatta- 
nooga, the  key  to  the  region  from  which 


Rosecrans  thought  he  might  have  to  re- 
treat. Stanton,  as  usual,  had  the  solu- 
tion—  reinforce  him  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Upon  receipt  of  Rosecrans's 
despatch  he  sent  for  Lincoln,  who  was 
sleeping  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Startled 
by  the  summons,  the  President  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  to  Washington  in  the  moon- 
light to  preside  over  the  Cabinet.  Halleck 
opposed  the  idea,  saying  it  would  take 
forty  days  to  make  the  transfer,  but  Stan- 
ton had  already  consulted  the  railroad  and 
telegraph  authorities,  Eckert  and  McCal- 
lum,  and  had  them  present  to  assure  the 
Cabinet  that  seven  days  would  suffice. 
Stanton  was  given  his  way. 

My  superior  officer  and  life-long  friend. 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  upon  whom 
Stanton  greatly  relied,  was  called  upon. 
Scott  traveled  the  route.  Stanton  never 
left  his  office  for  three  days  and  nights 
during  the  movement.  September  26th  the 
troops  were  with  Rosecrans  in  less  than 
seven  days.  To  Colonel  Scott,  then  at 
Louisville,  Stanton  telegraphed,  "Your 
work  is  most  brilliant.  A  thousand  thanks. 
It  is  a  great  achievement."  So  my  superior 
in  Government  service  at  Washington  and 
kindest  friend  of  early  days,  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  lives  in  history  as  one  who  "did  the 
state  some  service." 

This  was  not  all.  Rosecrans*s  advices 
were  still  most  discouraging  and  indicated 
retreat.  Stanton  determined  to  visit  the 
field  and  judge  for  himself.  He  wired 
General  Grant  to  meet  him  and  then  im- 
mediately gave  him  full  command  of  the 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon,  for  it  was  necessary  to  wire 
Rosecrans  that  he  was  displaced  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  the  latter  receiving  orders 
to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards.  The 
result  was  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates 
and  the  capture  of  Chattanooga.  Stanton 
returned  to  Washington,  but  not  until  he 
had  seen  Rosecrans  displaced  and  Thomas 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, with  Grant  over  all  in  the  West. 

The  work  of  no  mere  secretary  of  war 
achieved  these  three  triumphs.  Stanton 
appears  as  a  combination  of  secretary  of 
war,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  commanding 
general,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  zealous  co-operator.  We  note  in 
these    emergencies    intuitive    apprehension 
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of  the  vital  points,  fertility  of  resource, 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and,  over  all, 
sublime  confidence  in  himself  and  cer- 
tainty of  success  —  all  qualities  that  per- 
tain to  genius.  It  may  be  doubted  if  ever 
a  man  displayed  genius  of  a  higher  order 
in  affairs  of  similar  character.  Certainly 
no  secretary  of  war  ever  approached  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Grant  was  called 
to  Washington  by  Secretary  Stanton  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army.  He  dined 
with  me  at  Pittsburg  when  he  passed 
westward,  and  told  me  he  was  to  become 
lieutenant-general  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  General  Thomas  being  then 
the  popular  idol  I  said  to  him,  "I  sup- 
pose vou  will  place  Thomas  in  command 
of  the  West."  '*No,"  he  said,  "Sherman" 
(who  had  been  little  heard  of)  "is  the 
man  for  chief  command.  Thomas  would 
be  the  first  man  to  say  so."  Sherman  did, 
indeed,  prove  that   Grant  knew  his  man. 

Great  events  soon  followed,  culminat- 
ing in  the  surrender  of  the  Confederates 
and  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  in  the 
hour  of  victory ;  Stanton  and  Seward,  like 
Lincoln,  being  also  marked  for  death  on 
the  conspirators*  list. 

Stanton's  report  of  December,  1865, 
opens  as  follows: 

"The  military  appropriations  by  the  last 
Congress  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $516,- 
240,131.70.  The  military  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  after  careful  revision, 
amount  to  $33,'8 14,46 1.83." 

The  Army  was  reduced  to  fifty  thous- 
and men.  The  million  of  soldiers  who 
had  left  peaceful  pursuits  to  defend  their 
country  returned  to  their  homes  and  their 
former  pursuits  without  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance. "The  future  historian  is  to  re- 
cord," says  Dana,  "that  this  unprece- 
dented transformation  in  which  so  many 
anxious  patriots,  soldiers,  and  statesmen 
alike,  labored  together,  was  pre-eminently 
achieved  by  the  heroic  genius  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton."  So  far  all  was  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  in  the  North,  but  how  the 
Southern  states,  recently  in  rebellion, 
were  to  be  reconstructed,  became  the  prob- 
lem. Two  days  before  his  death,  Lincoln 
had  said,  "We  all  agree  that  the  seceded 
states  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  re- 
lation to  the  Union  and  that  the  sole  sub- 
ject of  the  Government,  civil  and  military, 


is  again  to  get  them  into  that  proper  prac- 
tical relation." 

The  Southern  people  held  that  the  old 
state   legislatures  returned  with  peace. 

Stanton's  connection  with  the  subject 
began  before  Lincoln's  death.  April  14th,. 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  he  submitted,  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  request,  a  mode  which  he  had 
prepared  whereby  the  states  "should  be  or- 
ganized without  any  necessity  whatever  for 
the  intervention  of  rebel  organizations  or 
rebel  aid."  Lincoln's  last  telegram,  April 
11th,  following  Stanton's  policy,  was  to 
General  Weitzel,  in  command  at  Rich- 
mond, ordering  that  "those  who  had  acted 
as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  support  of 
the  rebellion  be  not  allowed  to  assemble 
even  in  their  individual  capacity."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  followed  this  policy  for  some 
time  and  all  went  well,  but  on  the  14th 
of  August  in  a  telegram  to  the  governor 
of  Mississippi  he  changed  his  position. 
When  Congress  met  it  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  any  of  the  se- 
ceding states  were  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  either  house  and  provided  that, 
until  its  report  should  be  acted  upon  by 
Congress,  no  member  should  be  received 
from  such  states.  The  fear  of  the  Union- 
ists was  that,  should  the  entire  South  send 
disloyal  representatives,  these,  with  a  few 
Democratic  sympathizers  from  the  North,, 
might  control  Congress  and  pass  such 
measures  as  would  nullify  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  the  poisonous  root  of 
secession.  Slavery,  not  yet  quite  eradi- 
cated, was  ready  to  germinate  again.  The 
President,  a  Southern  man,  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question  of  granting  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  negro,  re- 
coiled and  favored  leaving  this  question  to 
the  states.  Stanton  stood  firmly  for  the 
ri<]fht  of  P^cuse  and  Senate  to  judge  of  the 
election  returns  and  qualifications  of  their 
own  members.  An  election  for  Congress 
intervened.  President  Johnson  made  in- 
flammatory speeches  in  the  campaign,  call- 
ing Congress  "a  body  which  assumes  to  be 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statees,  when 
it  is  a  congress  of  only  a  part  of  the 
United  States."  The  people  responded  by 
sending  increased  loyal  majorities  to  both 
houses.  The  prominent  part  played  by 
Stanton  sinejled  him  out  as  the  object  of 
attack  by  the  President  and  those  of  thet 
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Cabinet  who  sided  with  him.  To  protect 
him  from  dismissal,  Congress  passed  the 
Tenure  of  Office  bill,  which  also  pro- 
tected General  Grant.  Neither  could  be 
-dismissed  without  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Senate.  On  the  19th  day  of  July, 
Congress  passed  the  Reconstruction  Act, 
favored  by  Stanton,  over  the  President's 
veto.  Grant  and  Stanton,  in  cordial  alli- 
ance, put  it  into  force  and  saved  the  fruits 
of  victory  so  seriously  imperilled.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  finally  made  effective. 

Soon    after    the    adjournment    of    Con- 
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gress,  the  President  determined  to  displace 
Stanton  and  consulted  Grant  upon  the 
subject.  Grant  expressed  strong  disap- 
proval and,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  was  necessary, 
ended  with  these  words : 

"In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  as  a 
friend,  desiring  peace  and  quiet,  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  country  North  and 
South,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  than 
the  loyal  people  of  this  country  (I  mean 
those  who  supported  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  great  rebellion)  will  quietly  sub- 
mit to,  to  see  the  very  man  of  all  others 
in  whom  they  have  expressed  confidence 
removed." 


The  President  then  requested  Stanton's 
resignation,  which  he  declined  to  give  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  Congress. 

In  this  he  had  the  cordial  support  of 
the  loyal  people.  At  a  later  date,  the 
President  suspended  him  and  appointed 
General  (i.-ant  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
terim. In  -icknowledging  to  Stanton  his 
acceptance,  the  General  wrote: 

"In  notifying  you  of  my  acceptance,  I 
cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the 
zeal,  patriotism,  firmness,  and  ability  with 
which  you  have  ever  discharged  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  War.'* 

Stanton  knew  that  Grant  had  withstood 
the  President  resolutely,  was  true  to  the 
Union,  and  could  be  trusted,  and  hence 
had  less  difficulty  in  submitting  under  pro- 
test. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Stan- 
ton was  promptly  reinstated.  General 
Grant  immediately  notified  the  President 
he  was  no  longer  Secreetary  of  War,  since 
the  Senate  had  reinstated  Stanton.  This 
incensed  the  President,  who  had  expected 
Grant  to  remain  and  dispute  the  Senate's 
action.  That  Stanton  was  surprised  that 
Grant  ever  accepted  the  appointment  is 
clear,  but  Grant's  letter  to  the  President, 
February  3d,  explains  all: 

"From  our  conversations  and  my  writ- 
ten protest  of  August  1,  1867,  against  the 
removal  of  Stanton,  you  must  have  known 
that  my  greatest  objection  to  his  removal 
or  suspension  was  the  fear  that  someone 
would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who 
would,  by  opposition  to  the  laws  relating 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  states 
to  their  proper  releations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, embarrass  the  army  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  especially  imposed  upon  it 
by  these  laws ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment  that  I  accepted  the  office 
of  Secreetary  of  War  ad  interim,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Stanton  by  my  withholding  it  from 
him  in  opposition  to  law,  or,  not  doing  so 
myself,  surrendering  it  to  someone  who 
would,  as  the  statements  and  assumptions 
in  your  communications  plainly  indicate 
was  sought.  *  *  *  And  now,  Mr. 
President,  when  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and 
integrity  as  a  man  have  been  so  violently 
assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  can 
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but  regard  this  whole  matter,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
volve nie  in  the  resistance  of  law,  for 
which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  respon- 
-sibility  in  orders,  and  thus  to  destroy  my 
character  before  the  country.  I  am  in  a 
jneasure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by 
your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  —  my 
superior  and  your  subordinate  —  without 
having  countermanded  his  authority  to  is- 
sue the  orders  I  am  to  disobey." 

Thus  Grant  stood  immovable,  true  to 
the  loyal  forces  as  against  the  President. 
The  latter  now  attempted  to  get  Cieneral 
Sherman  to  accept,  but  he  resolutely  de- 
-clined.  As  a  last  resort.  General  Thomas 
was  appointed.  This  led  to  his  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  and  trial  by  the  Senate. 
Upon  the  failure  of  the  proceedings, 
through  the  lack  of  one  vote  only,  al- 
though two-thirds  majority  was  required, 
Secretary  Stanton  resigned  and  retired  to 
private  life,  to  be  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
President  Grant.  Resolutions  of  thanks 
were  passed  by  both  houses  and  many 
were  the  tributes  offered  to  this  remark- 
able man  who  had  given  six  years  of  his 
life  and  undermined  his  health  in  his 
country's  service.  Before  entering  the 
<I!abinet,  he  had  amassed  considerable 
means  by  his  profession,  but  this  was  ex- 
"hausted.  Beyond  his  modest  residence  in 
Washington,  he  left  nothing.  Dispensing 
Tiundreds  of  millions  yearly,  he  lived  with- 
out ostentation,  and  he  died  poor. 

Offers  of  gifts  and  private  subscriptions 
by  those  who  knew  his  wants  were  uni- 
formly rejected.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  December,  1869,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

He  had  been  foremost  in  urging  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  root  of  secession, 
and  Lincoln's  right-hand  man  in  preserv- 
ing our  blessed  Union,  which  secures  for 
this  continent  an  indissoluble  government 
so  overwhelmingly  powerful  as  to  be  im- 
mune from  attack  and  able  to  enforce  in- 
ternal peace,  in  contrast  to  Europe  with 
its  huge  armies,  organized  not  against  for- 
eign foes  but  for  protection  against  each 
other. 

Well  may  we  imagine  the  patriot  mur- 
muring as   his  spirit  fled,   "I   thank  thee. 


God,  that  thou  hast  permitted  thy  servant 
to  see  slavery  abolished  and  the  Union 
preserved;    let  him  now  depart  in  peace." 

The  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  were 
many,  and  his  transcendent  services  were 
fully  extolled,  but,  of  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  about  him,  nothing  gives 
posterity  such  clear,  full  and  truthful  evi- 
dence of  the  man's  seemingly  superhuman 
power  of  infusing  into  a  whole  people  the 
vibrations  of  his  own  impassioned  soul, 
as  is  supplied  by  an  editorial  written  by 
one  by  no  means  predisposed  in  his  favcr, 
Horace  Greeley.  The  following  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Tribune^  February  18th: 

''While  every  honest  heart  rises  in  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  victories  which  afford . 
so  glorious  a  guaranty  of  the  national  sal- 
vation, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  more  than  to  any  other 
individual,  that  these  auspicious  events 
are  now  due.  Our  generals  in  the  field 
have  done  their  duty  with  energy  and 
courage;  our  officers,  and  with  them  the 
noble  democracy  of  the  ranks,  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  sons  of  the  Republic: 
but  it  is  by  the  impassioned  soul,  the  sleep- 
less will,  and  the  great  practical  talents 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  vast 
power  of  the  United  States  has  now  been 
hurled  upon  their  treacherous  and  per- 
jured enemies  to  crush  them  to  powder. 
Let  no  man  imagine  that  we  exalt  this 
great  statesman  above  his  deserts,  or  that 
we  would  detract  an  iota  from  that  share 
of  glory  which  in  this  momentous  crisis 
belongs  to  every  faithful  participator  in 
the  events  of  the  w^ar.  But  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  other 
dav  all  was  doubt,  distrust,  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  the  nation  despairing  almost  of  its 
restoration  to  life;  Congress  the  scene  of 
bitter  imputations  and  unsatisfactory  apol- 
ogies; the  army  sluggish,  discontented 
and  decaying,  and  the  abyss  of  ruin  and 
disgrace  yawning  to  swallow  us :  now  all 
is  inspiration,  movement,  victory  and  con- 
fidence. We  seem  to  have  passed  into  an- 
other state  of  existence,  to  live  with  dis- 
tinct purposes,  and  to  feel  the  certainty 
of  their  realization.  In  one  word,  the 
nation  is  saved ;  and  while  with  ungrudg- 
inoj  hands  we  heap  garlands  upon  all  de- 
fenders, let  a  special  tribute  of  affection- 
ate admiration  be  paid  to  the  minister  whq 
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organized    the    victory    which    they    have 
won." 

Nothing  is  exaggerated  here,  unduly 
laudatory  as  it  may  seem.  Many  like  my- 
self can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge 
for  all  that  is  said,  having  known  the  man 
and  his  work  and  the  conditions.  Stan- 
ton deprecated  its  publication  in  1862, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Tribune  disclaimed 
the  credit  given  him,  but  standing  here  to- 
day when  justice  can  be  done  to  the  real 
hero  without  arousing  jealousy  in  others, 
I  solemnly  pronounce  every  word  of  Ho- 
race Greeley's  tribute  richly  deserved. 
Our  pantheon  is  reserved  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  To  these  has  recently 
been  added  Lincoln,  who  has  taken  his 
place  among  the  gods.  Two  other  names 
from  our  generation  are  yet  to  enter,  their 
services  swelling  as  events  recede :  Stan- 
ton and  Grant. 


Thus  passed  away  Kenyon's  most  il- 
lustrious alumnus.  Such  an  example  as 
he  left  is  one  of  the  most  precious  legacies 
that  can  be  bequeathed  to  posterity  —  a 
career  spent,  not  in  pursuit  of  miserable 
aims,  which  end  with  self,  but  in  high 
service  for  others.  In  these  days  of  ma- 
terialism, where  so  many  are  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  as  an  end,  some  pur- 
suing it  by  underhand  and  dishonorable 
means,  and  in  political  life,  where  per- 
sonal advancement  is  so  often  the  aim, 
the  value  of  a  Stanton,  in  total  abnegation 
of  self,  placing  before  him  as  his  aim  in 
life  service  to  his  country,  regardless  of 
popularity,  fame  or  wealth,  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

It  is  for  all  men,  year  after  year,  gen- 
■eration  after  generation,  century  after 
century,  to  emulate  his  virtues,  follow  his. 
example  and  revere  his  memory. 
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The  Story  of  Cedar  Point 


By  Conrad  Wilson 


THE  evils  of  overcrowding  the  ha- 
man  race,  caused  by  the  complex 
conditions  of  modern  life  in  the 
cities,  are  finding,  if  not  a  rem- 
edy, at  least  a  tonic,  in  the  relief 
afforded  by  making  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  country  accessible.  The  inter- 
urban  electric  railways  are  doing  much  to 
this  end.  So  are  the  steam  railways  with 
their  frequent  cheap  excursions,  for  a  long 
time  cheaper  even  than  the  maximum  rate 
of  two  cents  per  mile  recently  fixed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  for  regular 
traffic.  The  country  is  throwing  itself 
open,  or  being  thrown  open,  to  the  city 
denizen  of  the  tenement  house  and  the  sky- 
scraper. 

And  the  summer  resorts,  assisted  by  these 
modern  facilities  of  transportation,  are  do- 
ing their  part.  Some  estimate  of  what  they 
are  doing  may  be  formed  by  considering 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  alone  —  the 
chiefest  of  the  Middle  West  —  from  June 
to  September  last  year  bestowed  the  bless- 
ings of  its  pure  air,  delightful  scenery  and 
healthful  amusements  upon  approximately 
one  million  people  who  passed  through  its 
gates.  This  means  that  in  the  course  of 
a  decade  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  counting  men,  women 
and  children,  imbibe  some  share  of  the 
physical  vigor  and  mental  rest  available  at 


this  one  resort  —  Cedar  Point,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Story  of  Cedar  Point  is  one  with 
two  backgrounds  —  one  afforded  by  the 
lavishness  of  Nature  and  the  other  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man.  Together  they  have 
wrought  a  wonderful  picture  in  this  pres- 
ent day,  as  will  be  manifest  to  any  person 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  investigate. 
Pains  ?  There  are  no  pains  at  Cedar  Point. 
Rather  let  those  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
an  investigation. 

If  the  Indians  had  boasted  an  historian 
in  the  modern  sense,  he  would  have  left 
many  voliunes  recording  the  events  of 
primeval  days  amid  the  charming  scenes 
on  land  and  water  in  the  vicinity  of  "the 
Point."  All  Erie  county  and  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Queen  of  the  Great  Laken 
are  rich  in  Indian  lore.  What  is  now  Ce- 
dar Point  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the 
red  man,  affording  as  much  peace  to  his 
soul  as  fish  and  game  for  his  repast.  And 
that  the  dusky  son  of  the  forest  "knew  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it"  is  amply 
attested  by  the  experience  of  millions  of 
his  white  brothers,  who  have  come  after 
him. 

Cedar  Point  has  never  had  occasion  to 
play  Phoenix.  It  has  never  "risen  Phoenix- 
like, from  its  ashes,"  because  its  modem 
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history,  at  least,  records  the  details  of  no 
conflagration.  But  if  the  thread-worn 
simile  cannot  be  applied  to  it,  it  is  at  least 
true  that  this  "Atlantic  City  of  the  Middle 
West"  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  has 
arisen  each  season  a  new  Cedar  Point,  and 
every  time  one  vastly  improved  over  its 
predecessor.  The  way  they  do  things  ar 
Cedar  Point  is  a  marvel  of  the  combined 
genius  of  the  architect,  the  landscape  gar- 


rificed;  on  the  contrary,  her  beauties  have 
been  cultivated  with  the  affection  that  the 
true  lover  of  the  Great  Out-Doors  always 
bestows  upon  the  changing  phases  of  wood- 
land, stream  and  lake.  Thus  at  Cedar 
Point  has  been  created  the  rare  condition 
of  a  beauty-spot  given  over  to  the  recrea- 
tion of  thousands,  without  sacrifice  of  its 
original  charm. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Cedar  Point 


CRYSTAL    ROCK    PALACE. 


dener  and  all  the  army  of  artists  and  arti- 
sans who  in  eight  years  under  the  present 
management  have  conspired  to  give  this  re- 
sort the  commanding  place  it  now  occupies 
among  the  pleasure  spots  of  the  continent. 
One  season's  improvements  have  made 
great  strides  over  those  of  its  predecessor, 
only  to  disappear  and  emerge  again  the 
next  season  "greater  and  grander  than  ever 
before,"  as  they  say  of  the  circus,  but  lit- 
erally true  as  may  be  said  of  Cedar  Point. 
And  this  progress,  while  practical,  has 
never  omitted  the  preservation  of  the  nat- 
ural and  artistic.    Nature  has  not  been  sac- 


seem  to  have  been  destined  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  now  dedicated.  A 
peninsula  of  many  acres,  just  narrow 
enough  to  admit  through  its  tree-tops  con- 
stant lake-swept  breezes  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  is  thrown  out  into  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie.  Toward  the  lake  is  a  velvety 
beach  of  gradual  descent,  miles  in  extent, 
from  which  the  water  landscape  affords 
glimpses  of  Kelley's  Island,  Lake  Side, 
Marblehead  and  the  lighthouses  that  dot 
the  entrance  to  Sandusky  Bay.  On  the 
bay  side  lies  Sandusky  harbor,  with  the  city 
beyond.  The  peninsula  itself  is  heavily 
uigitizea  oy  'VJV^^v^^lC 
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wooded,  and  the  sandy  sub-soil,  beneath 
the  grasses  and  flowers  that  grow  every- 
where in  luxuriance,  affords  a  carpet  that 
only  Nature  can  weave  for  feet  that 
are  glad  or  weary.  The  foliage  is  of  many 
varieties,  and  its  lapses  give  charming  vis- 
tas of  lake  and  bay.  No  wonder  the  birds 
come  here  in  countless  numbers  and  with 
ceaseless  song,  for  from  the  mainland  to 
its  tapered  finger-point  the  peninsula  of 
Cedar  Point  is  a  haven  of  beauty  and  rest. 
What  modern  enterprise  has  done  to 
preserve  and  emphasize  these  natural   at- 


must  be  self-evident  to  the  initiated.  It  is 
true  that  Cedar  Point  is  in  itself  a  retreat 
of  rare  natural  attractions ;  that  it  is 
blessed  with  the  finest  fresh  water  bathing 
beach  in  the  world;  that  it  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  a  vast  and  thickly  populated  terri- 
tory and  that  its  summer  climate  is  invigo- 
rating and  delightful.  But  all  these  ad- 
vantages combined  could  not  have  estab- 
lished the  Point  in  the  affections  of  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  nimiber  of 
people,  if  its  management  had  not  been 
characterized   by  the  enterprise,   efficiency 


ON   THE   LAGOONS. 


tractions,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  shel- 
ter, food,  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
the  thousands  of  people  who  come  hither 
annually  for  an  outing  of  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month  or  a  whole  season,  is  another  and 
a  later  chapter  in  the  Story  of  Cedar  Point. 
The  genius  of  the  present  management, 
now  in  its  ninth  season,  has  been  untir- 
ingly directed  toward  making  the  place  — 
and  re-making  it  every  year —  a  cosmo- 
politan resort  in  the  best  sense,  for  the  mil- 
lion or  for  the  exclusive  few.  To  say  that 
this  effort  has  succeeded  beyond  all  the 
wildest  expectations  that  might  have  been 
entertained  by  the  most  enthusiastic  a  few 
seasons  ago,  is  merely  to  state  a  fact  that 


and  good  taste  that  have  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day. 

One  would  seem  to  be  dealing  in  ab- 
surdly flighty  figures,  were  he  to  assert  that 
there  is  approximately  1,000,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  under  roof  in  the  buildings  of 
Cedar  Point,  and  that  even  then  this  vast 
covered  area  destroys  no  landscape  and 
admits  of  no  crowding.  Yet  these  are  the 
simple  facts.  The  immense  "Coliseum'* 
alone,  erected  during  the  past  winter  at 
a  cost  of  $80,000,  has  two  floors  of  45,OOQ 
square  feet  each,  the  upper,  laid  in  an 
apparently  endless  vista  of  hard  and  pol- 
ished wood,  making  the  largest  ballroom  in 
the  w^orld.     This  building  is  no  temporary 
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structure,  but  is  built  of  cement  and  fin- 
ished and  decorated  like  a  metropolitan 
hotel,  except  that  its  open  sides  admit  the 
free  air  of  summer.  Architecturally  it  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  impressive,  indeed, 
by  day,  but  doubly  so  by  night,  when  lit  by 
thousands  of  many  colored  electric  bulbs. 
At  this  time  the  spectacle  it  affords  is 
hardly  less  striking  and  beautiful  than  the 
best  electrical  and  architectural  effects  ob- 
tained at  the  World's  Fair,  the  Buffalo  or 
the  St.  Louis  expositions. 

"The  Breakers,"  the  great  hotel  at  the 
Point,  was  extended  by  the  addition  of 
two  great  wings  for  the  present  season  and 
now  contains  800  rooms.    Situated  directly 


tions  of  Cedar  Point,  but  it  is  merely  in- 
troductory to  countless  others.  It  is  the 
great  avenue  of  summer  recreation  and 
fashion,  hedging  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
its  entire  length  and  connecting  all  the 
attractions  of  the  place  like  links  in  an 
endless  chain. 

There  are  other  hotels  than  "The 
Breakers"  at  Cedar  Point  and  other  ac- 
commodations than  the  superior  ones  there 
afforded.  Indeed,  the  resort  is  cosmopoli- 
tan in  the  sense  that  there  one  may  live 
according  to  his  means,  be  they  ever  so 
slender  or  abundant.  Add  to  all  the  fore- 
going the  numberless  attractions  and 
amusements   to   be   found  here,  many   of 
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•THE    BREAKERS'*    FROM   LAKE    ERIE. 


on  the  beach,  it  commands  a  surpassing 
view  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  spacious  lobby, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda  rising  four 
stories  high,  its  broad  verandahs  and  fine 
indoor  promenades  make  "The  Breakers"  a 
summer  hotel  par  excellence,  and  the  de- 
tails of  its  management  for  the  essentials 
of  a  luxurious  summer  existence  are  in 
entire  keeping  with  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  hotel. 

Thence  the  famous  "Board  Walk,"  com- 
parable only  with  the  one  at  Atlantic  City, 
wends  its  seemingly  interminable  way 
toward  the  Casino,  the  Coliseum,  the  bath- 
ing pavilions  containing  1,000  rooms,  and 
the  manifold  attractions  of  this  peninsular 
fairy  land.  Quite  naturally,  the  "Board 
Walk,"  like  a  moving  panorama  of  chang- 
ing animation,  is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 


them  on  a  gigantic  scale  comparable  only 
with  the  achievements  in  this  direction  of 
the  world's  most  famous  resorts  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  quite  too  numerous 
and  ingenious  for  even  passing  mention  in 
an  article  of  the  present  scope,  and  we 
have  a  stage  of  siunmer  resort  evolution  not 
only  unprecedented  in  the  Middle  West  but 
in  many  details  pointing  the .  way  for  the 
future  progress  of  others  that  for  years 
have  enjoyed  worldwide  reputations.  All 
this  is  gratifying  enough  from  a  universal 
standpoint,  but  it  must  be  especially  grati- 
fying to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  neighbor- 
ing states  who  thus  far  have  annually  be- 
come familiar  with  and  marvelled  at  the 
progress  here  achieved.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, this  vast  army  of  summer  pleasure  and 
health  seekers  is  augmented  by  increasing 
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numbers  of  people  from  all  sections  — 
from  the  South  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
from  the  East  as  far  as  Boston,  from  the 
West  as  far  as  Denver,  and  from  the  great 
Northwest  and  Canada.  It  is  a  story  of 
only  eight  years'  evolution,  not  related  else- 
where in  the  history  of  summer  resorts,  and 
one  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Ohioan 
proud  of  his  native  state. 

In  only  one  respect  at  the  Point  has 
Nature  suffered  any  material  interference 
at  the  hands  of  human  intruders,  in  the 
direction  of  effecting  radical  changes  In 
the  landscape  and  in  original  conditions. 
The  construction  of  the  beautiful  lagoons 


presumably  developing  some  romance  pn 
their  own  account  among  their  occupants, 
since  romance  and  the  gondolier  have 
been  intimately  related  from  the  earliest 
times.  Not  content  with  this  successful 
poetic  mission,  the  lagoons  have  also  elimi- 
nated the  last  mosquito  from  wood,  field 
and  beach.  There  is  no  stagnant  water  -at 
Cedar  Point  to-day,  and  therefore  no 
mosquitos.  Even  a  bald-headed  man  is 
safe.  Charming  electrical  effects  are  pro- 
duced at  night  along  the  lagoons,  when 
many-hued  electric  bulbs  hung  from  invis- 
ible wires  among  the  overhanging  foliage 
reflect  their  scintillating  rays  in  the  shim- 


THE  NEW   "COLOSSEUM." 
Ninety    thousand    square    feet    of    floor    space    under    one    roof. 


that  now  traverse  the  peninsula,  winding 
in  and  out  among  verdant  islands  and 
piercing  the  virgin  forest  where  before  it 
knew  no  pathway,  has  been  the  only 
assault  made  upon  the  original  scenic  as- 
pect of  the  place.  It  has  served  a  double 
purpose.  It  has  provided  perfect  drainage 
for  a  considerable  territory  formerly  in- 
clined to  be  swampy  at  certain  seasons, 
giving  the  woodland  verdure  new  oppor- 
tunities of  expansion,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  picturesque  series  of  water- 
ways rich  in  enchanting  and  unexpected 
views  of  charming  scenery.  Upon  these 
row-boats  and  launches  ply  continually 
hither  and  thither,  penetrating  many  a  ro- 
mantic   nook    otherwise    inaccessible    and 


mering  waters.  Altogether  Nature  cannot 
complain  of  this  interference  with  her 
primitive  domain.  It  was  an  enormous 
work,  accomplished  by  the  heaviest  labor 
of  men  and  machinery,  for  the  dredges  em- 
ployed were  of  the  same  type  as  thos»e  now 
engaged  in  digging  the  Panama  canal ;  but 
the  intelligent  conception  of  the  plan, 
which  was  as  practical  as  it  was  artistic, 
has  fully  justified  the  undertaking. 

Cedar  Point  has  its  own  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pure  drinking  water  and  a  flow 
of  mineral  water  having  medicinal  qualities 
not  exceeded  by  the  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  has  its  own  ice  manufac- 
turing and  cold  storage  plants  and  a  plant 
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for  carbonizing  its  own  waters.  It  has  an 
enormous  electric  plant,  generating  power 
for  lights  which  after  nightfall  make  a 
fairyland  acres  in  expanse.     It  has  its  own 


A    CEDAR    POINT    VISTA. 

line  of  big  steamships  and  a  numerous  fleet 
of  launches  plying  the  waters  of  Sandusky 
Bay.  It  has  its  own  wharves  and  spacious 
buildings  for  embarkation  and  debarkation, 
both  at  the  Point  and  at  Sandusky.  It  has 
a  telephone  and  telegraph  system  connect- 
ing all  the  important  establishments  of  the 
resort. 

In  a  word,  as  may  have  been  inferred 
from  much  of  the  foregoing,  the  Cedar 
Point  of  to-day  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  summer  resort  in  the  world  un- 
der one  management. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  detail  and 
breadth  of  achievement  in  affording  a  re- 


sort for  the  million,  Cedar  Point  is  not 
for  "the  madding  crowd"  alone.  One  may 
find  as  much  privacy  there  as  in  any  inhab- 
ited spot  out  of  doors.  As  re-created  this 
season  overcrowding  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  at  all  times  the  seeker  for  retirement 
or  even  solitude  may  readily  find  the  object 
of  his  search.  Again  it  is  cosmopolitan  as 
a  summer  home  for  the  family,  including 
the  little  ones,  as  well  as  a  sight-seeing 
Mecca  of  the  tourist  or  the  pleasure  ground 
of  only  one  day's  outing. 

This  is  the  Cedar  Point  of  the  present, 
and  it  must  fairly  be  adjudged  unique  and 


A   WOODLAND    PATH. 


incomparable.  Once  seen  it  will  not  bt*  for- 
gotten; and,  if  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  wayfarer  who  has,  if  only  for  a  day, 
devoted  himself  to  its  charms,  it  is  sure  to 
be  revisited. 


CEDAR     POINT    LANDING. 
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THE  literature  of  the  war  period  — 
where  did  it  begin  ?  We  are  apt 
to  date  the  commencement  of  the 
war  from  the  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter.  This  is  a  mistake.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  February, 
1861,  seven  Southern  states  had  passed 
ordinances  of  secession  from  the  Union, 
and  the  Confederate  government  was  actu- 
ally in  existence  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 

Let  us  not  forget  also  that  **the  irre- 
pressible conflict"  had  been  at  fever  heat 
for  ten  years  previous  to  this.  It  had  made 
deep  blood  stains  on  the  plains  of  Kansas 
and  had  spoken  like  the  thunders  of  Mt. 
Sinai  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia, 
where  old  John  Brown's  soul  went  up 
from  the  lower  end  of  a  halter  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  December  of  1859.  But  war  — 
blood- red  and  aggressive  war  —  only 
sprang  into  all-pervading  life  when  Major 
Anderson  pulled  down  the  flag  on  Fort 
Simiter  and  the  blood  of  Massachusetts 
dripped  upon  the  pavements  of  Baltimore. 
When  cannon  speak,  nations  think;  and 
amid  the  clash  of  great  armies  they  some- 
times think  great  thoughts.  The  war  was 
a  time  of  intense  utterance  and  action,  but 
not  for  calm  historical  recital  or  literary 
review.  These  come  with  the  succeeding 
generations. 

No  war  ever  afflicted  any  country  where 
the  song  writers  were  so  powerful  in  creat- 
ine: public  sentiment  and  patriotic  fervor 
as  in  our  great  Civil  War.  In  the  darkest 
days  of  that  conflict  it  was  the  patriotic 
songs  of  the  war  poets  that  gave  hope  and 
courage  and  enthusiasm  to  both  the  army 
and  the  people.  The  world-famous  Hutch- 
ison family,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  sang 
patriotic  war  songs  around  the  gleaming 
ramp  fires  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 


did  more  to  inspire  hope  and  drive  away 
despair  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
When  a  boy,  I  first  heard  the  Hutchisons 
sing  that  thrilling  song,  **We  Have  Come 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Old  Granite 
State,"  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  song, 
the  sentiment  or  the  melody.  This  was  in 
1845  and  no  soldier  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  who  heard  that  famous  family 
sing  those  glorious  melodies  of  patriotism 
and  valor  around  the  gleaming  bivouac  fire 
will  ever  forget  either  the  songs  or  the 
singers.  This  famous  family  sang  the 
songs  of  emancipation  for  sixty  years. 
John  Hutchison  alone  survives,  now  over 
eighty  years  old. 

Writing  this  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  war,  it  seems  remarkable  that,  in  a 
country  of  such  intense  mental  energy,  no 
American  has  given  the  world  a  full  rec- 
ord and  history  of  the  great  conflict.  The 
most  complete  history  extant  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  Frenchman.  Only  about  450 
books,  all  told,  have  been  written  about  the 
war,  including  the  books  published  by  the 
Confederate  side.  It  seems  almost  unac- 
countable that  none  of  our  great  anti-  sla- 
very poets  who  flourished  in  the  decade 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  wrote  any 
of  the  stirring  war  songs  of  the  period,  ex- 
cept Whittier. 

The  North  rallied  to  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  the  South  to  that 
stirring  martial  gem,  "Dixie's  Land,"  and 
"Dixie's  Land"  originated  in  the  North. 
Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  proclaimed,  and  when  this  Republic 
was  but  a  slumbering  dream,  a  certain 
New  York  gentleman  named  Dixie,  who 
owned  many  slaves  and  most  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  called  his  plantation  "Dixie's 
Land."  The  air  of  the  war  song  of  that 
name  is  from  an  old  German  melody. 
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George  F.  Root  won  early  fame  as  a 
song  writer.  His  "Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom," and  **Glory  Hallelujah"  were  sung 
throughout  the  entire  war  and  had  an  im- 
mense sale.  Early  in  the  war  the  South 
shouted  its  defiance  to  the  tune  of  the 
"Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  written  by  a  Scotch 
actor  and  sung  first  in  a  Baltimore  theater. 
"Babylon  is  Fallen,"  and  "Kingdom 
Comin',"  grew  out  of  negro  emancipation. 
"Just  before  the  Battle,  Mother,"  and  "The 
Vacant  Chair,"  both  by  George  F.  Root, 
had  a  great  run.  As  I  remember,  the 
chorus  of  the  latter  song  ran : 

We  shall  meet  but  we  shall  miss  him, 
There    will   be   one  vacant   chair; 

We  shall  linger  to  caress  him, 

When  we  breathe  our  evening  prayer. 

Root  wrote  another  song — "Tramp, 
Tramp,  The  Boys  are  Marching," — that 
was  sung  every  day  in  the  prison  pens  of 
the  South  and  around  ten  thousand  camp 
fires  and  bivouacs,  and  is  still  sung  when- 
ever a  band  of  war  veterans  gathers  in  re- 
union to  talk  over  the  old  war  times. 

7'he  song  sung  so  often  now  at  soldier 
banquets  and  reunions  —  "John  Brown's 
Body  Lies  A  Mouldering  in  the  Grave," — 
was  first  adapted  by  Colonel  Fletcher 
Webster,  son  of  the  ante-bellum  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster,  while  comqianding  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  quarters  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor  in  1861. 

The  popular  song  sung  in  the  North 
and  South,  "Who  will  Care  for  Mother 
Now  ?"  was  of  Southern  origin,  written  by 
Charles  Carroll  Sawyer,  of  Maryland. 

"Tenting  To-night  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground,"  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
plaintive  of  all  the  old  war  melodies,  was 
written  by  a  New  Hampshire  soldier,  Wal- 
ter Kittridge,  of  Reed's  Ferry.  He  wrote 
it  one  lonesome  night  sitting  by  the 
bivouac  fires  in  the  fever-cursed  swamps 
of  the  Chicahomanie.     I  quote  a  couplet: 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  tonight, 
Waiting    for  the  war  to  cease; 

Many  are  the  hearts  yearning  for  the  right, 
To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

The  old  saying  that  laughter  is  akin  to 
tears  was  never  better  illustrated  than  dur- 
ing this  great  war.  Corporal  Schnapps' 
"Grafted  into  the  Army,"  and  like  songs 
were    in   everybody's  voice  in   and  out  of 


the  army.  This  song  grew  out  of  the  draft, 
and,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  the 
draft  that  made  all  able-bodied  non-com- 
batants shudder.  Two  lines,  as  I  renoiem- 
ber,  ran: 

And  Jamie  puckered  up  courage  and  went, 
When  grafted  into  the  army. 

"We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Three  Hundred  Thousand  Strong,"  was 
composed  by  S.  J.  Adams  and  sung  every- 
where in  the  North  as  a  recruiting  song. 
"Tenting  To-night,"  was  first  sung  by  the 
famous  Hutchison  family  in  the  camps  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  was  the 
most  popular  war  song  of  the  South.  All 
the  girls  of  the  Confederacy  sang  il,  and 
in  spirit  and  dash  it  is  one  of  the  best  war 
songs  ever  written.  The  author  was  James 
R.  Randall  of  Maryland,  and  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Orleans  Delta  in  May, 
1861.  It  was  written  one  sleepless  night 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  when  Randall 
was  a  stripling  school  boy  attending  Louis- 
iana College.  The  poem  was  written  to 
induce  Maryland,  his  native  state,  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union,  and  the  music  was  as 
spirited  as  the  words.  I  first  heard  this 
stirring  song  one  starlit  night  along  the 
Holstein  river  in  East  Tennessee,  October, 
1863.  It  was  the  first  night  of  our  ar- 
rival on  our  march  over  the  Cumberland 
mountains  to  Knoxville.  It  was .  after 
dark  when  our  brigade  of  General  Burn- 
sides*  army  reached  the  river  and  went  into 
bivouac  for  the  night.  As  field  officer  of 
the  day  I  was  ordered  to  place  a  line  of 
pickets  and  locate  the  vidette  posts  for  the 
army.  While  riding  along  the  river  road 
I  halted  my  horse  quietly  in  front  of  a 
house,  when  I  heard  a  sweet-voiced  girl 
singing  with  great  feeling  to  a  Confeder- 
ate officer,  who  stood  beside  the  piano, 
these  dramatic  words : 

"The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland ! 
His  touch  is  at  thv  temple  door, 

Maryland ! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
That   flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 

O  Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Just  then  a  picket  guard  fired  his  musket 
at  some  object  of  the  night  about  twenty 
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yards  on  my  right,  when  the  music  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  I  never  heard  the  re- 
mainder of  that  song  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
When  the  picket  shot  broke  the  melody  in 
two,  there  was  a  rush  from  the  house,  a 


fame,  composed  the  rollicking  song, 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home."" 
Henry  C.  Work  was  a  favorite  song  wri- 
ter during  the  war,  his  most  popular  pro- 
duction being  ^'Marching  Through 
Georgia."      Some    five   hundred   thousand 


ISAAC    R.    SHERWOOD. 


clanking  of  sabres,  a  rattle  of  hoofs  and 
the  captain  of  the  guerilla  band  rode  into 
the  darkness  with  the  thrilling  music  of 
"My  Maryland"  changed  to  three  revolver 
shots  that  evidently  only  l:it  the  darkness. 
The  song  was  soon  adapted  to  I'nion  senti- 
ment and  became  a  favorite  melody  in  the 
North. 

Professor     Gilmore.    of     Peace  "  Jubilee 


copies  of  this  song  were  sold  before  the 
war  closed. 

It  can  be  said  of  Ohio  that  she  produced 
more  war  poets  of  literary  merit  than  any 
state  in  the  Union.  Among  the  foremost 
are  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  John  James 
Piatt  and  Fordyth  Wilson,  who  enriched 
our  literature  with  numerous  war  lyrics. 
Read's  "Sheridan's  Ride"  is  unquestion- 
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ably  the  finest  dramatic  poem  of  the  war. 
It  came  white  hot  from  the  poet's  brain  at 
a  single  sitting.  James  Murdock,  the  ac- 
tor and  elocutionist,  called  at  Read's  studio 
in  Cincinnati  just  after  Sheridan's  great 
victory  on  that  gray  October  morning  at 
Winchester,  and  asked  Read  for  a  poem 
to  be  rendered  at  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  wounded  soldiers.  "Sheridan's 
Ride"  was  the  result.  His  poem  sent  the 
war  feeling  to  the  top  pitch  at  the  time, 
and  perhaps  it  is  destined  to  live  longer 
than  Lord  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade."  But  Fordyth  Wilson  is 
entitled  to  first  place  among  the  Ohio  poets 
of  the  war. 

The  famous  war  poem,  "All  Quiet  Along 
the  Potomac  To-night,"  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Ethel  Ljmn  Beers  and  first  printed 
anonymously.  Lamar  Fontaine,  of  the 
Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  claimed  that  he 
wrote  it.  Thomas  Oliver,  another  Con- 
federate soldier,  also  claimed  it. 

The  grandest  lyric  poem  of  the  war  was 
written  by  a  woman  —  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
This,  like  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  was  an  inspi- 
ration. Mrs.  Howe  wrote  it  amid  the 
blinking  camp  fires  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Some  of  the  most  spirited  poems  of  the 
war  came  from  the  South.  Many  of  them 
were  republished  in  the  North  and  became 
current  without  knowledge  of  their  South- 
em  origin.  Among  the  most  pathetic  of 
these  was  "Somebody's  Darling,"  written 
by  Maria  La  Costa.  It  is  so  universal  in 
sentiment  that  it  might  serve  as  the 
mother-cry  of  all  war-cm-sed  peoples.  I 
cannot  resist  quoting  a  couplet: 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls, 
Where  the  dead  and  the  wounded  lay  — 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells  and  balls  — 
Somebody's  darling   was  borne  one  day; 
Somebody's  darling   so  young  and  brave, 
Wearing  yet  on  his  sweet,  pale  face 
The   lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's   grace. 

The  most  pathetic  and  powerful  poem 
of  the  entire  war  was  written  by  Father 
Ryan,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  a  few  days 
after  Lee's  surrender.  It  contained  six 
verses  and  was  written  in  a  single  hour. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Conquered  Banner," — 
a  production  of  great  pathos  and  tender- 
ness. It  sings  the  last  requiem  of  the 
South  over  the  Lost  Cause.     It  attracted 


universal  attention,  both  North  and  South,, 
at  the  time;  and,  as  it  was  published 
anonymously,  it  was  claimed  by  half  a 
dozen  Southern  song  writers  and  poets. 
In  the  early  May  of  1865,  when  our  army 
moved  into  the  historic  old  city  of  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina,  I  found  in  a  Salis- 
bury paper  Father  Ryan's  poem.  I  did  not 
know  the  author,  but  thought  it  the  most 
plaintive  war  poem  I  had  ever  read.  I 
cut  it  out  and  brought  it  home  from  the 
war.  Simms,  in  his  "War  Poetry  of  the 
South,"  credits  "The  Conquered  Banner" 
to  Anna  Pyle  Dennis,  of  Louisiana.  I 
never  knew  positively  who  wrote  this  poem 
until  almost  twenty  years  after  the  war  — 
in  1883,  when  a  complete  edition  of  Father 
Ryan's  poems  was  published  in  Baltimore. 
In  a  footnote  Father  Ryan  says:  "I  wrote 
*The  Conquered  Banner'  one  evening  after 
Lee's  surrender,  when  my  mind  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  with  our  dead  soldiers 
and  our  dead  cause."  A  couplet  from  the- 
poem  shows  its  spirit  and  pathos : 

Furl  that  banner,  for  it  is  weary: 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping,    dreary; 
Furl  it,  fold  it  —  it  is  best. 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  no  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it! 
Furl  it,  hide  it  — let  it  rest! 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  that  he 
regarded  Walt  Whitman's  "Bugle  Call  to- 
Arms,"  as  the  greatest  patriotic  poem  of 
the  war.  This  critical  judgment  is  seem- 
ingly verified  now.  When  I  met  Walt 
Whitman  in  Washington,  In  March,  1865, 
I  little  thought  I  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury. No  poet  of  the  Civil  War  under- 
stood Lincoln  as  well  as  Walt  Whitman, 
and  none  since  has  depicted  Lincoln's 
great  mission  in  such  livid  language  and 
with  such  prescient  pervasion. 

Bret  Harte  is  entitled  to  a  high  place 
among  the  war  poets.  His  "Reveille"  is 
scarcely  less  thrilling  than  Walt  Whit- 
man's "Bucfle  Call"  and  at  the  time  was 
more  popular. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  sprang  into- 
great  prominence  in  1862,  when  the  coun- 
try was  in  anguish  for  a  successful  general 
to  command  the  Army  of  The   Potomac. 

Stedman   then  wrote,   "Give  us   a    Man."*  T 
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Lincoln   was  deeply  impressed   with   this 
poem  and  read  it  at  a  cabinet  meeting. 

Colonel  Charles  G.  Halpine,  a  poet  and 
soldier  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  Army  of  The 
Ctmiberland,  made  a  sensation  with  his 
<iialect  poems,  which  were  printed  all  over 
the  North  and  read  in  every  soldier's 
camp.  These  poems  were  addressed  to  the 
Irish  and  did  much  to  inspire  Irishmen 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  When  the 
order  was  made  to  arm  the  negroes,  it 
was  feared  the  Irish  would  revolt.  Col- 
onel Halpine's  most  dramatic  and  force- 
ful poem  was  addressed  to  his  countrymen 
after  the  order  was  issued.  The  author 
will  be  remembered  as  the  soldier  poet  who 
-delivered  the  "Memorial  Ode"  on  that 
great  occasion  when  President  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  memorable  oration  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Gettysburg.  Colonel  Halpine's 
"best  war  poem  is  "We  Have  Drunk  From 
The  Same  Canteen."  The  rolic  and  flavor 
of  this  poem  is  shown  in  the  following 
oouplet : 

It  was  sometimes  water  and  sometimes  milk, 
And  sometimes  applejack,  finer  than  silk; 
But  whatever  the  tipple  has  been, 
We  shared  it  together,  in  bane  or  bliss, 
And  I  warm  to  you,  friend,  as  I  think  of  this : 
We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen! 

"Barbara  Fritchie"  links  the  name  of 
John  C.  Whittier  indissolubly  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  war,  although  there  is  high 
authority  that  the  story  of  this  poem  is 
mythical.  Except  the  fact  that  a  patri- 
otic old  lady  shook  out  an  American  flag 
when  Stonewall  Jackson's  troops  passed  by, 
there  is  nothing  substantial  upon  which  to 
l)ase  the  legend.  But  this  woman's  name 
was  not  Barbara  Fritchie,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  did  not  take  off  his  hat  to  her. 
Whittier,  it  is  said,  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from  the  novelist,  Mrs.  E.  D.  N. 
"Southworth.  The  story  seemed  so  real  to 
the  good  Quaker  poet  that  he  probably 
l^elieved  it  —  especially  after  the  poem  had 
achieved  enduring  fame. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  wrote  a  -stir- 
ring poem  that  was  a  battle  cry  in  the 
■dark  days  of  1863,  entitled  "Men  of  the 
North  and  West,  Wake  in  Your  Might." 
Bayard  Taylor  and  Thomas  Bailey  Ald- 
Tich  also  rank  high  among  the  poets  of 
the  war. 

The  American  people  were  in  a  dull  and 


melancholy  existence  before  this  great 
struggle,  but  when  the  storm  burst  the 
finger  of  God  dropped  the  phumnet  into 
the  dead  sea  of  their  endeavors,  and  with 
the  overflow  rose  new  hopes  and  new  am- 
bitions. But  he  who  shall  write  the  true 
history  of  this  great  war  is  yet  in  his 
swaddling  clothes,  and  the  coming  epic 
poem  of  our  national  imity  is  yet  a  senti- 
ment embodied  in  Deity. 

In  times  like  these  the  pent-up  emotions 
of  men  and  women  are  prone  to  leave  the 
level  places  of  prose  and  mount  the 
higher  heights  of  poetry  and  song.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  aside  from 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  thrilling  story,  "A  Man 
Without  a  Country,"  and  a  few  notable 
oratorical  efforts  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  our  war 
literature  of  chief  value  is  poetry.  In 
this  respect  we  are  not  exceptional  or  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  country.  What 
have  we  left  of  the  exploits  of  Ulysses  and 
Agamemnon  and  the  defenders  of  ancient 
Troy  save  that  bequeathed  us  by  a  Homer 
or  a  Virgil,  in  flowing  Greek  and  stately 
Latin?  What  is  the  finest  literature  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  battle  odes  of  Miriam  and 
Deborah,  and  of  David,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel?  Tasso's  commemoration  of  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  the  Crusaders  to  reclaim 
Jerusalem;  Lord  Tennyson's  fascinating 
tale  of  King  Arthur's  Court ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  rhythmic  accounts  of  the  gallant 
knights  of  the  Scottish  border.  Lord  By- 
ron's Isles  of  Greece  and  immortal  Water- 
loo—  these  are  works  that  conmiemorate 
great  events  and  strike  every  note  in  the 
gamut  of  human  emotions. 

But  no  essay  on  the  literature  of  the  war 
would  do  justice,  that  did  not  give  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  oration  first  place  in 
prose  literature. 

The  war  was  full  of  heroes  both  in  blue 
and  gray,  and  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years 
or  more  has  produced  no  really  great  war 
poem.  No  poet  has  yet  appeared  to  group 
Gettysburg,  Atlanta,  Chickamauga,  Nash- 
ville and  Appamatox  into  a  grand  epic. 
These  great  battlefields  only  appeal  to  us 
now  in  inscriptions  upon  monuments  — 
and  these  are  silent.  Patriotism  must  be 
voiced;  it  cannot  be  taught  or  inspired 
by  the  cold  conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 
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The  Old  N«d.ionoJ  Rc«s.(i  ii , 

The  old  Natioml  Road!    \\1iat  n  play  ot  ff^inancc 
Is  called  up  by  the  name:  and  tht-  shadtm s  advance 
From  their  corners  absciire  at  tlie  l^ack  of  I  lie  sta^e. 
And  evolve  into  shapes  —  into  scenes  of  an  ai;e 
Whose  sweet  graces  were  too  qnairU  and  Iiome^ly  to  last.      It 
And  are  gone  with  the  roses  anfl  rue  of  the  past ! 
Let  the  bard,  to  the  strains  of  his  lyre,  frame  an  ode 
To  that  Highway  of  Hope  —  the  old  National  Road ! 


From  the  sweet-smelling  Maryland  meadows  it  crawled, 
Through  the  forest  primeval,  o'er  hills  granite-walled ; 
On  and  up,  up  and  on,  till  it  conquered  the  crest 
Of  the  mountains  —  and  wound  away  into  the  West. 
'Twas  the  Highway  of  Hope !  And  the  pilgrims  who  trod 
It  were  Lords  of  the  Woodland  and  Sons  of  the  Sod ; 
And  the  hope  of  their  hearts  was  to.  win  an  abode 
At  the  end  —  the  far  end  of  the  National  Road. 
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The  old  National  Road !  It  stretched 

on  —  ever  on, 
Toward  that  land  where  humanity*s 

vanguard  had  gone ; 
Past  the  spring  on  the  mountain, 
the  rill  in  the  dale  — 
By  tile  hut  on  the  hillside,  the  inn  in  the  vale. 
Ami  I  he  beings  it  loved  and  the  people  it  knew 
Were  untutored  and  primitive,  kindly  and  true ; 
And   the   face   of   the   midsummer   sun  ever 

glowed 
With  a  smile  for  the  faithful    old    National 
Riiad, 


From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  still  westward  it  trailed, 
Till  the  footprints  of  settlements  faltered  —  and  failed ; 
Under  skies  that  were  blustering,  skies  that  were  bland. 
Over  turbulent  streams  that  no  bridge  had  e*er  spanned 

But  the  Rainbow  of  Promise;  and  ended  its  quest 

Where  the  birds  and  the  brooks  of  Ohio  sang — "Rest/' 

"Equal  chances  and  favors  for  all !"  was  the  code 

Of  the  open  and  honest  old  National  Road. 


t*tuwiL/ 


The  old  National  Road !    In  the  heat  and  the  cold. 
There  the  emigrant's  canvas-topped  vehicle  rolled ; 
'Twas  a  great  Connestoga  —  its  wheels  groaning  sore 
Of  the  journey  they  made  and  the  burden  they  bore. 
Uncomplaining  the  lank  oxen  swaggered  and  swung. 
Under  yoke,  at  the  sides  of  the  teetering  tongue ; 
And  the  family  cow,  poor  and  patient,  was  towed 
At  the  end  of  a  rope  —  down  the  National  Road. 
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From  the  close-covered  depths  of  the  big  wagon-bed, 
Peeped  out  laddie  and  lassie  and  tiny  towhead  — 
Half-a-dozen,  at  least,  for  the  pioneer's  wife 
Thought  to  people  the  land  was  a  part  of  her  life ; 
And  they  huddled  and  whispered,  or  clamored  and  yelled, 
At  the  noises  they  heard  and  the  sights  they  beheld, 
While  the  father  and  mother  contentedly  strode 
Toward  their  far-away  home  —  down  the  National  Road. 


The  old  National  Road !    Twas  a  broad  avenue 

Leading  straight  to  the  wealth  the  West  offered  in  lieu 

Of  the  barren  reward  the  East  promised  to  give  — 

Grim  compulsion  to  toil  and  permission  to  live; 

So  the  gate  of  the  mountains  saw  thousands  pass  through, 

Bearing  on,  ever  on,  from  the  old  to  the  new. 

And  our  best  blood  to-day  is  the  red  blood  that  flowed 

In  the  veins  of  the  Man  of  the  National  Road ! 
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Our  Schools  and  Our  Country 

By  Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Ohio  University 

From  the  broad  standpoint  of  a  lover  of  intellectual  liberty,  as  well  as  a  con- 
servator of  all  true  religious  inter  est  Sj  Dr.  Ellis  views  the  vital  relation  of  education 
to  our  national  life.  The  education  he  portrays  as  essential  to  the  best  development 
of  that  life  is  the  one  that  derives  its  round  and  perfect  proportions  from  character, 
as  well  as  from  knowledge  and  experience.  But,  even  with  the  happy  union  of  these 
three,  that  school,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ellis,  which  does  not  "kindle  the  nres  of 
patriotism  on  the  altar  of  every  youthful  heart*'  leaves  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  education  unfulfilled.  And  so  we  have  ''Our  Schools  and  Our  Country*'  in 
their  highest  relations,  one  to  the  other. 


Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the 
circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our 
ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in 
which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our  ob- 
ject be  our  country,  our  whole  country, 
and  nothing  but  our  country.  And,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  it- 
self become  a  vast  and  splendid  monu- 
ment, not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of 
Wisdom,  Peace,  and  Liberty,  upon  which 
the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  for- 
ever. —  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 
June  17,  1825. 

We  shall  one  day  learn  to  supersede  poli- 
tics by  education.  What  we  call  our  root- 
and-branch  reforms  of  slavery,  war,  gam- 
bling, intemperance,  is  only  medicating 
the  symptoms.  We  must  begin  higher  up ; 
namely,  in   education.  —  Emerson. 


-i^ 


THE  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
century  was  prolific  of  great 
and  important  events.  England 
was  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
the  mutterings  of  the  storm  that 
was  to  drive  a  king  to  the  scaf- 
fold could  be  heard.  Richelieu  strode 
onto  the  stage  of  French  politics  and  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  France  was  lost. 
The  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  found 
the  German  Empire  shorn  of  its  strength 
and  much  of  its  territory.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  gave 
Sweden  an  influence  in  European  affairs 
which  it  retained  until  the  Swedish  over- 


throw of  Poltava  nearly  a  century  later. 
The  intrepid  and  soldierly,  though  some- 
times mercenary,  Swiss  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. In  Spain,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Portu- 
gal. In  other  parts  of  Europe  important 
changes  were  in  progress. 

Events  of  consequence  in  the  New 
World  were  making  themes  for  the  future 
historian.  Two  struggling  colonies  were 
planted,  two  diverse  civilizations  intro- 
duced, and  two  different  social  systems 
established.  The  educational,  religious, 
social,  and  political  sentiments  that  pre- 
vail in  different  sections  of  our  country 
to-day  are  largely  the  outgrowths  of  the 
two  distinct  types  of  civilization  brought 
over  the  Atlantic  by  the  fortune-seekers  at 
Jamestown  and  the  voluntary  exiles  at 
Plymouth.  We  would  fain  believe  that 
the  best  features  of  the  two  civilizations 
have  been  blended  by  time,  and  that  we 
are  now  privileged  to  enjoy  the  choicest 
legacies  of  both.  We  may  exhaust  our 
vocabularies  of  panegyric  on  both,  as 
present  or  past  affiliations  and  teachings 
may  prompt,  but  we  would  hesitate  to 
drift  backward  on  time's  current  to  the 
prevailing  ideas  and  practices  of  either. 

With  Plymouth  Rock  are  associated 
many  features  of  our  political  and  educa- 
tional systems  that  we  prize  most  highly 
and  which  we  desire  to  transmit  to  our 
posfeerity.  From  its  rocky  foothold  in 
New  England  a  noble  civilization  spread 
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westward,  removing  forests,  building 
school- houses  and  churches,  and  leaving 
on  all  sides  evidences  of  thrift,  sobriety, 
culture,  and  an  unconquerable  devotion  to 
personal  liberty.  Checked  for  a  time  l)y 
the  opposing  civilization  of  the  south,  it 
lingered  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  breaking  over  this  feeble  barrier,  met 
and  vanquished  its  rival  in  Kansas  and 
then  forced  its  way  over  the  intervening 
prairies  and  mountains  and  foimd  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific. 
Throughout  its  course  the  same  beneficent 
results  were  secured.  Intellectual  illumi- 
nation was  shed  abroad,  the  nobility  of 
labor  recognized  and  taught,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  law  and  order  maintained 
wherever  Puritan  religious  and  political 
ideas  held  sway.  Well  might  Everett  say: 
"John  Robinson,  when  he  knelt  on  the 
shores  of  Delft  Haven  and  sent  his  little 
flock  on  their  gospel  errantry  across  the 
world  of  waters,  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world 
which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time  !*' 

Says  Judson  S.  Landon,  in  The  Consti- 
tutional  History  of  the  United  States: 
**The  planting  of  free  institutions  by  the 
English-speaking  race  in  the  wilds  of 
America  forms  an  epoch  in  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  As  the  event  recedes  in  time, 
its  constantly  widening  results  develop  its 
importance." 

It  is  a  curious  and  an  interesting  study 
to  watch  the  growth  of  the  two  infant 
colonies  whose  people,  though  closely  al- 
lied by  blood,  language,  and  history,  were 
yet  so  radically  different.  While  the  sys- 
tem of  negro  slavery  was  being  extended 
in  Virginia,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  laying  deep  and  enduringly  the  foun- 
dations of  our  free-school  system.  While 
one  of  Virginia's  early  governors  was 
thanking  God  that  there  were  no  free- 
schools  nor  printing  presses  in  the  colony, 
and  while  farther  south  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  introduce  the  old  feudal 
svstem  under  the  "grand  model"  of  Locke 
and  Clarendon,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  earnestly  discussing  educational 
questions  and  giving  encoiiragement  and 
support  to  the  press.  Town  meetings, 
training  days,  town  schools,  and  ministers, 
as  enumerated  by  John  Adams,  had  given 


to  New  England  thoughts  and  experiences 
distinctively  its  own. 

Turning  the  kaleidoscope  of  colonial 
times,  we  see  Maryland  with  laws  grants 
ing  religious  toleration  while  Roger  Will- 
iams is  banished  from  Massachusetts  on 
account  of  his  liberal  religious  views. 
While  Penn  was  establishing  wise  laws 
and  a  democratic  form  of  government  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  while  the  Virginians 
were  laying  the  corner  stone  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison's  alma  mater,  the  Puritans 
were  selling  Indians  into  slavery  and  burn- 
ing witches  at  Salem. 

rhe  events  that  led  to  the  Revolution 
brought  the  activities,  sentiments,  and  re- 
sources of  all  the  colonies  together  to  aid 
to  successful  issue  a  cause  which  was  dear 
to  them  all.  The  impulsive  eloquence  of 
Patrick  Henry  led  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  to  give  utterance  to  principles 
in  defense  of  which  the  gallant  Warren 
gave  his  life  on  Bunker  Hill.  The  hearts 
that  beat  in  Marion's  "ragged  regiment" 
were  as  true  to  the  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty as  were  those  of  the  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  tea  in  Boston  harbor. 

Independence  achieved  and  the  Consti- 
tution adopted,  the  work  of  securing  the 
fruits  of  the  former  and  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the 
wisest  men  of  either  section.  At  a  later 
day  the  slavery  question  aroused  sectional 
feeling,  begot  the  irrepressible  conflict, 
and  precipitated  war  upon  the  country. 
The  result  was  the  vindication  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man,  the  death  blow  to 
American  feudalism,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  nullification  and  secession 
dogmas. 

Before  the  storm  cloud  burst,  ere  the 
die   was  cast,   sentiments   the   purest   and 
noblest  found  voice  in  rugged  East  and 
sunny    South.      Fittingly    could    Webster 
say:    "This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  lib- 
erty,   these    benign    institutions,    the    dear 
purchase  of  our  fathers,  are  ours ;    ours  to  ' 
enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit." 
While  the  patriotic  sentiment  awakes  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  our  hearts  a  voice  froni 
South  Carolina  greets  our  ears:    "We  can- 
not honor  our  country  with  too  deep  a  rev- 
erence.   We  cannot  love  her  with  an  affec- 
tion   too   pure   and    fervent.      We   cannot 
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serve  her  with  an  energy  of  purpose,  or  a 
faithfulness  of  zeal,  too  steadfast  and  ar- 
dent." 

American  education,  whose  seeds  were 
first  sown  by  the  Pilgrims,  has  given  to 
our  people  much  of  their  prosperity,  vigor, 


system  cf  to-day.  The  fonner  is  the  germ 
or  plantlet,  the  latter  is  the  sturdy  tree 
that  has  sent  its  roots  deep  into  the  earth 
and  its  strong  branches  towering  towards 
the  clouds. 

We  search  the   records  of  the  past  in 


ALSTON    ELLIS. 


and  patriotism.  Webster,  referring  to  the 
elder  Adams's  powerful  advocacy  of  pop- 
ular education,  calls  the  New  England 
system  of  free  schools,  *'that  unrivaled, 
that  invaluable  political  and  moral  insti- 
tution, our  own  blessing  and  the  glory  of 
our  fathers."  The  New-England  school 
resjime  of  early  times,  however,  is  but 
faintly  seen  in  the  more  elaborate  school 


vain  for  the  model  upon  which  American 
education  is  built.  It  is  clearly  sui  gene- 
ris. It  is  the  offshoot  of  peculiar  ideas 
that  were  once  unknown  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  education  of  all  countries  agrees  in 
this,  namely,  that  it  is  made  the  means  of 
spreading  the  use  of  the  national  language 
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governmental  institutions.  The  use  of 
one  language  tends  to  make  a  united  peo- 
ple, because  it  binds  them  together  as  no 
other  force  can  do.  The  educational  pol- 
icy of  nations  is  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  experience. 

The  blending  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
tongues  in  England  began  just  as  soon  as 
the  dominant  class  came  to  regard  Eng- 
land as  a  home.  Discordant  elements, 
whether  of  language,  custom,  or  religion, 
were  rapidly  harmonized  and  England 
took  her  place  as  a  leading  power  in  the 
world.  The  shock  of  successive  wars  has 
failed  to  stay  her  advance  or  to  wrt^t 
from  her  the  weighty  influence  which  she 
has  ever  wielded  in  European  politics. 

The  genius  of  Chaucer  revealed  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  new  language  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales;  Spenser  weaved 
the  language  into  poetry  which  will  ever 
hold  high  rank  in  English  literature ;  and, 
at  a  later  date,  the  "myriad-minded*' 
Shakespeare  gave  to  our  literature  its 
choicest  and  greatest  productions. 

The  homogeneity  of  the  population  of 
England,  to-day,  is  the  main  source  of  her 
national  power.  This  it  is  that  has  en- 
abled her  to  maintain  the  stability  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  at  home  and  push  her 
schemes  of  conquest  and  colonization 
abroad.  The  leading  products  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  conveyed  in  her  vessels 
to  her  own  and  foreign  ports.  Like  Bri- 
areus,  she  extends  a  hundred  hands  to  as 
many  different  parts  of  the  earth  and 
withdraws  each  well-ladened  with  the 
means  to  add  to  her  resources  and  wealth. 
Argus-like  she  follows  the  movement  of 
these  hands  with  a  hundred  eyes,  search- 
ing new  fields  for  the  operation  of  her 
mercantile  companies  and  new  sources 
whence  may  flow  revenue  into  her  ex- 
chequer. In  every  exploring  or  merchant 
ship  that  sweeps  out  from  her  docks,  in 
every  military  company  that  leaves  her 
shores  for  foreign  battle-fields,  in  every 
colony  that  seeks  an  abode  in  India,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  or  Africa,  go  out  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  her  people,  the  pervad- 
ing force  of  her  language,  and  the  spirit 
that  builds  up  and  sustains  her  social  and 
political  institutions.  National  unifica- 
tion, a  national  languaeje  and  literature, 
identitv  of  interest  and  history,  and  a  fa- 


vorable geographical  position,  standing 
"as  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled 
in  with  rocks  imscalable  and  roaring 
waters,"  unite  to  strengthen  England  at 
home,  sustain  her  supremacy  in  her  colo- 
nial dependencies,  and  exalt  her  influence 
in  any  conference  of  the  European  pow- 
ers. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
Count  de  Aranda,  then  Spanish  represen- 
tative at  the  French  capital,  with  malevo- 
lent yet  prophetic  insight,  wrote  this  re- 
garding the  Federal  Republic,  born  a  pig- 
my by  the  treaty  of  1783:  "Liberty  of 
conscience,  the  facility  for  establishing  a 
new  population  on  immense  lands,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  the  new  government, 
will  draw  thither  the  farmers  and  artisans 
from  all  nations." 

In  this  respect  our  nation  has  no  pro- 
totype in  the  world's  history.  We  have 
welcomed  emigration  to  our  shores  and 
given  the  immigrants  an  equal  voice  with 
ourselves  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  We  have  solicited  the  oppressed 
of  earth,  all  who  wished  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons  and  property,  and  those  who 
desired  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  to  come  to  the  land  whose 
organic  law  guarantees  liberty  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  speech,  an  untram- 
meled  press,  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  invitation 
has  been  accepted,  and  from  the  European 
powers  has  swept  a  tide  of  emigration 
filling  our  cities,  spreading  to  the  rural 
districts,  peopling  our  unoccupied  lands, 
and  introducing  new  and  diversified  ele- 
ments into  our  social  and  political  fabric. 

From  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Burns 
come  the  Scotch  with  their  sinewy  frames 
and  canny  ways;  from  the  bogs  and  fairs 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  come  the  warm- 
hearted, impulsive  Irish ;  from  the  Welsh 
mountains  come  the  generous  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Celts  with  many  of  their 
antiquated  customs  clinging  to  them  ;  and 
England  herself  sends  her  lusty  yeomen 
over  our  hospitable  borders.  From  the 
southern  regions  of  Europe  come  the  vi- 
vacious, mercurial  French  with  scenes  of 
barricades,  revolutions,  and  martial  glory 
flitting  across  their  vision ;  Spanish  mata-  t 
dores,   hidalgos,    and   grandees, D^imry^^^teC^l^ 
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revengeful;  the  indolent  and  ignorant 
Portuguese;  and  the  Italians  —  the  cuhi- 
vated,  with  some  remnants  of  past  great- 
ness still  preserved,  and  the  lower  orders, 
with  alms-baskets,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  pup- 
pets. From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  German  ocean  come  the  sturdy  (ier- 
man  and  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  who 
bid  adieu  to  Fatherland  and  turn  their 
faces  to  the  modern  land  of  promise ; 
the  Norwegians,  with  the  manners  of  life 
that  prevailed  among  them  ages  ago,  and 
their  near  neighbors,  the  Swedes,  Finns, 
and  Danes,  join  themselves  to  the  mov- 
ing throng ;  and  Russian  peasants  and  un- 
conquered  Poles,  who  have  escaped,  the 
one,  serfdom,  the  other,  banishment  to  Si- 
beria, become  tributaries  to  the  swelling 
stream  of  emigration  that  comes  sweeping 
across  the  bosom  of  the  dark  Atlantic. 
The  hardy,  patriotic  Swiss  leave  their  Al- 
pine fastnesses  and  the  banks  of  their 
deep-set  mountain  lakes  to  take  up  the 
struggles  of  life  in  another  republic.  The 
persecuted  Jews,  with  their  penchant  for 
jewelry  and  money  getting,  the  nomadic 
and  oftentimes  predatory  Gypsies,  with 
their  well-developed  bartering  and  for- 
tune-telling propensities,  and  some  of  the 
imitative  Orientals,  with  the  dust  of  ages 
clinging  to  their  garments,  claim  here  a 
habitation  and  a  name  and  have  the  claim 
allowed. 

A  person  visiting  Castle  (harden,  or  any 
other  of  our  great  emigrant  depots,  can 
hear  a  clamor  of  voices  that  will  suggest 
the  strife  of  tongues  mentioned  by  the 
psalmist  or  the  confusion  of  languages 
that  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  A 
runaway  horse,  the  arrest  of  a  pickpocket, 
the  rush  cf  a  fire  engine,  or  strains  of  mar- 
tial music  will  assemble  on  the  street  cor- 
ners of  any  of  our  leading  cities  as  motley 
a  throng  as  the  apostle  addressed  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Visit  our  asylums,  our 
hospitals,  our  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, our  workshops,  our  factories,  our 
public  works,  our  polls  on  election  day, 
our  public  schools,  and  you  will  find  there 
the  representatives  of  many  nationalities. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  founders  of  our 
republic  that  they  had  provided  an  asylimi 
where  the  downtrodden  of  earth  could  find 
a  refuge.  It  is  not  questioned  but  that 
many  foreigners   have  sought  our   soil   in 


order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the 
rich  legacy  of  personal  and  religious  free- 
dcm  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  fathers,  but 
a  larger  number  have  been  prompted  to 
leave  their  native  lands  by  motives  wholly 
different.  The  movements  of  the  latter  are 
controlled  by  circimistances  existing  in  the 
land  of  their  nativity  or  by  the  promises 
of  success  and  plenty  held  out  for  their 
acceptance  from  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. Many  know  naught  of  political  free- 
dom, religious  toleration,  and  human 
rights.  The  current  of  emigration  swells 
when  peace  and  abundance  reign  in  our 
borders  and  when  wars,  political  comoil- 
sions,  commercial  crises,  or  famines  spread 
over  other  lands;  but  its  movement  be- 
comes sluggish  or  ceases  altogether  when 
clouds  of  trouble  and  civil  war  darken  our 
sky  and  shut  out  the  beams  of  a  smiling 
sun. 

In  the  main,  emigration  has  blessed  the 
immigrant  and  the  country  of  his  choice 
as  well.  Our  manufactured  goods  have 
increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  qual- 
ity ;  our  lines  of  railroad  have  been  ex- 
tended and  multiplied ;  our  wildernesses 
I'.ave  disappeared  and  in  their  place  may 
be  seen  prosperous,  contented  homes  sur- 
rounded by  productive  fields ;  our  waste 
places  have  been  redeemed  and  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose ;  the  earth  has  been 
pierced  and  made  to  surrender  its  mineral 
treasures ;  rivers  have  been  spanned  a^d 
mountains  tunneled ;  commerce  has  been 
quickened  and  our  exportations  have  been 
increased  ;  new  territory  has  been  acquired 
and  new  pillars  have  been  added  to  our 
national  temple ;  wars  have  been  waged 
and  the  arts  of  peace  nurtured  —  these, 
and  many  kindred  achievements,  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  energy,  intelligence, 
and  skill  of  our  adopted  citizens. 

.  Nations  are  like  religious  sects.  When 
the  problem  of  government  has  been 
solved,  when  prosperity  reigns  and  the 
echoes  of  strife  have  passed  away,  when 
rapid  gains  respond  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  comforts  crowd  the  homes  of 
industry,  then  it  is  that  the  adventurous, 
the  discontented,  and  the  ignorant  as  well 
as  the  industrious,  the  prudent,  and  the 
educated,  crowd  forward  to  share  in  the 
beneficent  results  of  good  government  and 
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Deep  religious  conviction  is  all  that  impels 
men  to  court  persecution  and  martyrdom 
by  uniting  themselves  with  some  religious 
body  proscribed  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Proselytes  are  few  and  persecutors 
many  under  such  surroundings.  The  con- 
dition of  things  is  reversed  as  soon  as  the 
persecuted  sect  forces  its  way  to  power. 
Then  recruits  pour  in  from  all  sides.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  some  to  be  religious  when 
"religion  walks  in  silver  slippers,  when  the 
sun  shines,  and  when  the  people  applaud." 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  says  that 
in  Webster's  time,  when  the  famous  ora- 
tions at  Bunker  Hill  and  the  one  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson  were  delivered,  "there  was  no 
necessity  of  considering  how  to  stimulate 
and  deepen  the  sentiment  of  nationality. 
The  vast  flood  of  foreign  immigration  with 
which  we  are  familiar  had  hardly  begun  to 
rise,  and  an  appeal  to  American  patriotism 
touched  every  heart  with  the  same  emotion. 
That  day  is  passed.  The  necessity  and 
the  consequent  duty  of  instruction  in  na- 
tional history  and  of  preservation  of  the 
national  traditions  are  imperative.  The 
fundamental  truths  that  there  is  no  liberty 
without  law,  that  every  form  of  class  legis- 
lation is  anti-republican,  that  educated  in- 
telligence is  a  chief  bulwark  of  free  institu- 
tions, that  individual  vigilance  and  activity 
are  the  guaranty  of  political  progress, 
must  be  constantly  and  practically  incul- 
cated." 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  emigration  of 
later  days  is  a  good  not  unmixed  with  evil. 
It  may  be  likened  to  the  Witch's  Prayer  in 
verse :  read  one  way,  it  invokes  a  blessing ; 
read  another,  it  calls  down  a  curse.  It 
may  be  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box 
whence  shall  proceed  countless  social  and 
political  evils  to  afflict  our  land.  The  in- 
flux of  Russian  Nihilists,  Irish  Molly  Ma- 
guires,  Land- League  dynamiters,  French 
Communists,  German  Internationals,  Chi- 
nese demoralization,  and  Mormon  wicked- 
ness will  not  add  to  our  national  welfare. 
The  waters  of  Marah  were  not  more  bitter 
to  the  taste  than  such  tributaries  are  poi- 
sonous to  the  current  of  public  affairs. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  by  the  in- 
creased stability  of  our  institutions,  aug- 
mented experience  in  government,  and  en- 
larged power  and  resources,  we  are  now 
better  able  than  ever  before  to  withstand 


all  unfriendly  and  uncongenial  forces  that 
may  drift  or  push  themselves  into  our 
midst.  Few  justly  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude that  educational  interests  have  as- 
sumed and  the  extent  to  which  material 
prosperity  has  been  secured  in  this  country, 
whose  independence  was  acknowledged  a 
little  less  than  a  century  and  a  fifth  ago. 
The  area  of  the  original  colonies,  exclud- 
ing that  in  dispute,  was  but  425,000  square 
miles,  and  the  first  census,  that  of  1790, 
showed  a  population  of  only  four  millions. 
Decade  after  decade  passed  away,  and, 
under  a  wise  state  policy,  the  possession  of 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley  was  gained, 
Florida  and  Texas  were  secured,  and  the 
Pacific  was  reached  over  the  golden  fields 
of  California.  The  national  authority  now 
extends  over  a  territory  nine  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  did  when  American  independ- 
ence was  achieved.  This  territory,  with  its 
diversity  of  form,  soil,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, is  peopled  with  a  population  eighteen 
times  greater  than  that  which  found  a 
home  in  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1790.  We 
apply  Lear's  description  to  our  country: 

"With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns 
rich'd, 
With    plentenous     rivers    and     wide-skirted 
meads." 

Says  Emerson:  "America  is  a  poem  in 
our  eyes;  its  ample  geography  dazzles  the 
imagination,  and  it  will  not  wait  long  for 
metres."  And  again,  "Never  country  had 
such  fortune,  as  men  call  fortune,  as  this, 
in  its  geography,  its  history,  and  in  its 
majestic  possibilities.'* 

Millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  arable 
land  smile  a  welcome  to  the  industrious 
husbandman.  Untold  mineral  wealth  re- 
mains untouched  within  the  bosom  of  our 
mountains.  The  mind  wonders  at  the  na- 
ture and  rapidity  of  our  past  achievements 
and  becomes  lost  in  the  boundless  realm  of 
future  possibilities. 

The  tourist  as  he  stands  before  our 
roaring  waterfalls,  catches  the  first  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  from  one  of  our  mountain 
spurs,  watches  the  deep  roll  of  our  broad 
rivers  in  their  lengthy  course  to  the  ocean, 
wanders  along  the  valleys  of  our  western 
wilds  or  through  groves  of  giant  trees,  and 
listens  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  lightly 
sways  the  grass  of  the  prairie  or  bends  the 
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tops  of  forest  trees,  yields  to  feelings 
scarcely  less  sublime  than  those  he  experi- 
enced when  he  wandered  *'by  Killarney's 
lakes  and  fells,"  stood  where  Fitz-James 
looked  upon  the  picturesque  landscape  sur- 
rounding the  island  home  of  Ellen  Doug- 
las, turned  his  course  through  the  delight- 
ful valley  which  Moore  has  described  so 
glowingly  in  Lalla  Rookh,  surveyed  the 
glacial  fields  and  the  Zermatt  valley  from 
the  summit  of  the  incomparable  Matter- 
horn,  or  gazed  into  the  liquid  depths  of 
Swiss- Italian  lakes  and  saw  pictured  there 
the  imperishable  glories  of  Alpine  scenery. 
Goldsmith's  wanderer  amid  Alpine  gla- 
ciers, with  the  panorama  of  European  scen- 
ery at  his  feet,  did  not  behold  a  lovelier 
prospect  or  one  better  fitted  to  call  forth 
the  noblest  flights  of  poetic  genius  than 
may  be  seen  by  the  hunter  from  one  of  our 
western  mountain  spurs  of  by  the  health- 
seeker  who  views  the  landscape  o*er  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  New  Hampshire's 
loftiest  peaks. 

The  less  poetic,  but  more  practical,  man 
may  turn  aside  from  the  sublime  in  nature 
to  visit  our  farms,  our  stock-yards,  our 
mining  and  liunbering  districts  and  there 
note  the  various  means  by  which  our  raw 
products  are  collected,  or  he  may  enter  our 
factories  and  there,  amid  the  thunder  of 
machinery  and  the  activity  of  brain  and 
muscle,  learn  how  the  crude  materials  of 
the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine  are  con- 
verted into  useful  and  costly  merchandise. 
He  will  find  that  though  we  may  not  sur- 
pass other  nations  in  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  our  manufactured  products  yet 
we  are  fast  reaching  a  stage  where  we  can 
successfully  compete  with'  the  best  of  them. 

The  one  whose  study  of  statesmanship 
has  been  confined  to  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope stands  amazed  before  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment whose  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  people.  Here  he  sees 
for  the  first  time  a  scheme  of  government 
that  allows  to  each  citizen  the  largest  lib- 
erty compatible  with  the  public  safety ;  he 
finds  the  humblest  citizen  made  secure  in 
person,  in  property,  and  in  religious  opin- 
ion; and  he  observes  our  somewhat  com- 
plicated system  of  national  and  state  gov- 
ernments working  without  friction  and  sus- 
tained by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  instead  of  by  a  standing  army. 


When  we  look  abroad  over  the  vast  terri- 
tory we  possess  and  note  its  perfect  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  a  civilized  people  we 
can  justly  appreciate  the  fitting  words  of 
Webster :  "Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a 
soil  that  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands 
of  industry.  The  mighty  and  fruitful 
ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our 
heads  shed  health  and  vigor.  But  what 
are  lands,  and  seas,  and  sides  to  the  civil- 
ized man,  without  society,  without  knowl- 
edge, without  morals,  without  religious 
culture?"  Says  Emerson:  "The  true  test 
of  civilization  is,  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  our  cities,  nor  the  crops,  —  no,  but 
the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Whatever  of  national  prosperity  we  have 
gained,  whatever  of  social  happiness  we 
have  enjoyed,  and  whatever  of  political 
and  religious  freedom  we  have  secured 
have  been  largely  the  outgrowths  of  our 
system  of  education.  A  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  source;  and  with  a  defec- 
tive scheme  of  national  education  it  would 
be  impossible  fully  to  realize  the  beneficent 
results  of  free  government.  National  secur- 
ity is  not  wealth,  not  the  rapid  development 
of  our  material  resources,  not  the  rush  of 
locomotives  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  fac- 
tory engines,  not  crowded  streets  and  mas- 
sive buildings,  not  cultivated  fields,  blou- 
soming  orchards,  and  well-filled  granaries, 
but  a  people  made  homogeneous  by  asso- 
ciation and  education,  imbued  with  cor- 
rect moral  and  religious  sentiments,  toler- 
ant in  religious  and  political  beliefs,  self- 
sacrificing  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
public  good,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  popular  government. 

When  educational  growth  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
power,  when  the  functions  of  government 
are  strained  to  secure  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  while  they  cease 
effectively  to  act  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education  and  public  virtue,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  disintegrating  forces  will  be 
at  work  with  baleful  effect  upon  society 
as  it  is  now  organized  and  upon  some  of 
our  most  revered  institutions. 

The  source  of  power  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  people.  The  wise  exercise 
of  this  power  is  assured  as  long  as  the 
people  are  kept  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
patriotic.     To  secure  this  result  our  system 
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of  education  must  be  rightly  planned  and 
carried  to  every  section  of  the  Union. 

Education  with  us  has  been  largely  a 
local  concern,  hence  we  find  schools  and 
all  educating  agencies  highly  prized  and 
liberally  supported  in  one  state  or  section 
and  regarded  with  something  akin  to  in- 
difference in  another.  There  is  no  power 
that  can  force  schools  or  colleges  upon  an 
iinwilling  state.  No  citizen  is  barred  from 
having  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
national  affairs  by  reason  of  his  illiteracy. 
No  state  is  denied  its  representation  in  the 
national  halls  of  legislation  because  it  ha?> 
failed  to  provide  for  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  its  youth.  The  injuries  that  ignor- 
ance has  brought  upon  some  of  our  people 
have  been  their  only  schoolmasters.  They 
have  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

When  we  speak  of  an  American  system 
of  education,  it  is  not  meant  that  a  certain 
scheme  of  instruction  has  the  support  of 
the  General  Government,  but  the  words  are 
used  as  descriptive  of  that  mode  of  educa- 
tion which  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
and  which  is  recognized  by  intelligent 
people  as  most  in  harmony  with  our  free 
institutions.  Public  sentiment,  in  most  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  has  been  such  as 
to  demand  of  the  law-making  bodies  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools.  In  many  cases  higher 
educational  institutions  have  been  founded 
and  fostered  by  the  state.  Since  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1647,  or- 
dered the  establishment  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  public  education  has 
been  a  subject  that  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Na- 
tion. Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  outlined  a 
plan  of  a  complete  system  of  free  educa- , 
tion  from  the  district  school  to  the  univer- 
sity, which,  unhappily,  did  not  find  favor 
with  the  people.  Had  this  comprehensive 
plan  gone  into  operation  in  Jefferson's  time 
events  had  not  reached  that  stage  where 
"'diseases  desperate  grown  by  desperate  ap- 
pliance are  removed."  Popular  education 
would  have  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Union,  annihilated  slavery,  and  left  us  the 
companionship  of  many  whose  bones  are 
now  mouldering  in  southern  soil. 

The  experience  of  the  past  should  make 
manifest  the  means  of  future  security.  Let 
free  schools  be  sustained  in  every  city  and 


rural  district  in  the  land,  let  the  means  of 
higher  education  be  furnished  by  drafts 
upon  our  state  treasuries,  by  land  donations 
from  the  general  government,  and  munifi- 
cent bequests  from  private  persons ;  let  the 
instructors  be  such  as  fully  recognize  and 
teach  the  essential  elements  of  an  Ameri- 
can education,  and  the  doleful  predictions 
of  defeated  politicians  will  never  be  veri- 
fied, the  mouthings  of  demagogues  will 
cease  to  sway  the  masses,  the  teachings  of 
religious  fanatics  and  apostates  will  be 
alike  abortive,  strifes  between  labor  and 
capital  will  be  unknown,  and  financial  her- 
esies will  not  receive  the  support  of  the 
people.  The  greatest  toleration  of  opinion, 
the  wisest  acts  of  legislation,  the  most 
cheerful  obedience  to  law,  the  deepest  de- 
votion to  liberty,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
business  prosperity  are  to  be  seen  wherever 
educational  ideas  have  taken  deepest  root 
in  our  soil. 

In  times  of  great  political  excitement, 
when  the  threatenings  of  disorganizing 
forces  are  heard,  when  peace  and  prosper- 
ity are  in  jeopardy,  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try are  centered  in  those  states  where  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  and  wisely  directed  interest 
in  public  affairs  prevail. 

With  all  the  agencies  that  retard  the 
good  work,  it  is  encouraging  to  look  at 
what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States 
by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  people. 
()ver  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  school  prop- 
erty ;  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  reaches  a  sum  more  than 
half  as  great;  and  the  nimiber  of  youth 
enjoying  the  blessing  of  free  instruction 
reaches  into  the  millions. 

The  labqfs  of  the  friends  of  popular  ed- 
ucation have  not  ceased  with  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  —  the  people's 
colleges  as  they  are  proudly  termed  —  but 
have  been  extended  to  the  founding  of  col- 
leges and  universities  where  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  can  soar  away  to  loftier  mental 
heights  and  turn  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to 
new  scenes  of  intellectual  thought  andi 
power.  New  institutions  are  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  impetus  to 
some  special  phase  of  education.  The  col- 
lege of  the  past  has  been  reconstructed  on 
a  more  enlightened  plan,  a  new  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  higher  education  of 
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women,  and  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  masses  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  establishment  of  thousands  of  public 
libraries  with  millions  of  well-selected  vol- 
umes on  their  shelves.  Schools  of  technol- 
ogy, schools  of  art  and  design,  academies 
of  music,  polytechnic  institutes,  industrial 
universities,  and  the  like,  are  in  active  oper- 
ation in  response  to  the  demands  of  those 
who  seek  a  special  training  coupled  with 
some  degree  of  general  culture.  These  in 
their  place  are  doing  good  service  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  They  fitly  sup- 
plement the  training  of  the  public  school 
but  cannot  compensate  for  a  defective  sys- 
tem of  rudimentary  instruction. 

The  training  that  is  to  benefit  the  large 
majority  must  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  country.  In  them  must 
operate  with  living  power  forces  designed 
to  promote  every  private  and  public  good. 
The  quickening  of  the  conscience,  the  ele- 
vation of  character,  the  recognition  of 
moral  truth,  and  the  near  realization  of  a 
high  ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
are  objects  that  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  view  in  any  scheme  of  education,  but 
particularly  so  in  that  which  is  intended 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

There  is  no  nation  on  the  globe  where 
educational  activity  should  be  so  earnest, 
5o  persistent,  and  so  well  directed  as  in 
ours.  While  encouraging  results  arc  se- 
cured, in  one  state,  by  wise  legislation,  lib- 
eral taxation,  and  effective  organization, 
educational  anarchy  may  reign  in  another ; 
and  there  are  no  direct  means  by  which  the 
people  of  the  former  can  protect  them- 
selves from  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
people  of  the  latter  upon  any  national 
question.  An  electoral  vote  fiom  a  state 
where  education  is  regarded  of  secondary 
importance  has  equal  weight  with  one  from 
a  state  where  the  people  give  their  millions 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges. 
The  intelligence  of  the  country  may  give 
its  verdict  at  the  polls  but  its  action  goes 
for  naught  if  ignorance  casts  more  votes. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  ele- 
ments of  danger  lurk  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  ignorant  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  and  that  the  only  assured 
safety  of  everjrthing  we  hold  dear  in  social, 
religious,  and  political  life  is  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 


Moral  and  a^thetic  culture  must  be  an 
element  in  our  educational  work.  Policy 
must  not  sit  above  conscience  as  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Timon  of  Athens.  "The  evo- 
lution of  a  highly  destined  society,"  says 
Emerson,  "must  be  moral ;  it  must  run  in 
the  grooves  of  the  celestial  wheels.  *  *  * 
Civilization  depends  on  morality.  Every- 
thing good  in  man  leans  on  what  is 
higher."  'i'he  strengthening  of  the  mind 
is  not  of  greater  moment  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  individual  than  the  culture  of 
the  heart  and  the  emotional  nature.  The 
lesson  that, 

"Words  cut  in  marble  are  but  trifles  spent, 
Tis  a  good  name  that  makes  the  monument/' 

must  be  taught  and  learned.  "Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people."  The  severest,  and 
sometimes  the  most  warranted,  criticism 
launched  against  our  state  education, 
whether  in  the  common  school,  the  high 
school,  or  the  college,  is  the  failure  of 
such  education  effectually  to  awaken  and 
tone  the  moral  forces  of  man's  nature.  It 
is  asserted,  with  truth,  that  mere  intellec- 
tual power  is  not  character  culture  and 
that  without  the  restraining  influence  of 
the  latter  the  former  may  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  its  possessor. 

Again  there  are  some  who  affirm  that 
character  culture  is  inseparable  from  re- 
ligious culture  and  that  there  can  be  no 
morality  without  a  strong,  pervading  be- 
lief in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  a 
keen  realization  of  man's  accountability 
to  Ood  for  every  act  of  his  life.  There  is 
a  flavor  of  truth  in  the  assertions  of  such, 
and  were  the  school-room  and  the  college 
chapel  the  only  places  where  moral  power 
can  be  formed  and  deep  religious  convic- 
tions implanted,  they  would  be  cogent  ar- 
guments against  secular  education.  But 
the  means  of  religious  culture  are  as  plen- 
tiful and  as  operative  to-day  as  are  the 
apjencies  at  work  in  the  rnental  training  of 
our  youth. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  training 
ixiven  in  the  unsectarian  school  or  college 
should  retard  the  growth  of  religious  con- 
viction in  the  family  circle  or  in  the 
church.  Rather  will  it  the  better  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  young  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  relidous  truth  as  is  conforra- 
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able  with  the  teachings  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  It  may  not  make  our  boys  and 
girls  bigots  and  fanatics ;  it  may  not  make 
them  blind  religious  partisans  moved 
hither  and  thither  by  the  fickle  breath  of 
ecclesiastical  pronunciamentos ;  it  may 
not  lead  them  to  become  forgetful  of 
country  and  indifferent  to  civil  liberty  in 
their  zeal  to  control  public  institutions  and 
gain  proselytes;  but  it  will  make  them 
moral  and  upright  men  and  women,  toler- 
ant in  opinion,  steadfast  in  their  devotion 
to  our  free  institutions,  unswerving  in 
their  support  of  the  true  and  the  good, 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  which  they  owe  to  their  neighbor, 
their  country,  and  their  God. 

Religious  toleration  is  one  of  our  crown 
jewels.  It  is  deeply  set  in  our  organic  law 
and  its  steady  gleam  has  pierced  the  re- 
motest regions  of  our  land.  On  the  same 
thoroughfare  may  be  found  the  Catliolic 
cathedral,  the  Jewish'  synagogue,  Protes- 
tant chapels,  Quaker  meeting  houses,  the 
bethel  and  the  tabernacle  —  monuments  of 
religious  toleration  and  spiritual  freedom. 
The  free  exercise  of  religious  opinion  and 
practice  is  assured,  while  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  religion  is  forbidden. 

Those  who  advocate  the  relegation  of 
all  school  training  to  private  enterprise  or 
parochial  schools,  with  a  view  to  the  bet- 
ter moral  and  religious  culture  of  the 
young,  have  not  watched  closely  the  re- 
sults secured  wherever  their  favorite  sys- 
tems have  been  in  operation.  Moral  for- 
malism never  yet  converted  any  one  into 
a  religious  being.  The  emplojuient  of 
rote  teaching,  religious  formulas,  and  tra- 
ditional practices  stupefies  the  moral  and 
religious  impulses,  crushes  out  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul  for  a  closer  relationship 
with  God,  and  congeals  the  warm  current 
of  generous  thoughts  that  ennoble  a  truly 
religious  character.  Some  of  the  senti- 
ment that  "built  God  a  church  and 
laughed  His  word  to  scorn"  is  yet  current 
in  our  midst.  Denominational  religion  too 
often  results  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  church 
without  the  growth  of  that  Christian  grace 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  exponent. 
The  highest  church  spire  is  not  always  the 
one  that  approaches  nearest  to  the  throne 
of  God.     "It  is  only  by  good  works,"  says 


Emerson,  **it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty,  that  worship  finds  expression." 

Secular  instruction  will  give  aid  to  all 
just  influences  of  the  family  and  the 
church,  without  usurping  the  functions  of 
either.  Religious  teaching,  in  a  narrow 
sense,  can  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction of  schools  and  colleges  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  taxation  or  en- 
dowed by  gifts  of  public  lands.  This  does^ 
not  imply  that  moral  training,  or  even  re- 
ligious training,  if  we  accept  the  term  in. 
its  general  and  not  in  its  denominational 
sense,  is  not  to  be  an  essential  element  in 
the  work  of  our  secular  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  will  be  of  far  greater  service 
to  the  youth  of  our  land  for  their  instruc- 
tors, whether  in  the  log  school-house  or 
the  recitation  room  of  a  college,  to  exem- 
plify the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Book  in- 
their  daily  walk  and  conversation  than  to 
enunciate  religious  creeds  with  persuasive 
voice  or  magisterial  air. 

The  true  well-spring  of  that  moral 
power  that  is  to  elevate  and  beautify  the 
work  of  the  class-room  must  be  found  in 
the  personal  worth  and  character  of  the 
instructor.  With  justice  can  the  pupil 
say  to  the  teacher:  "If  you  would  lift 
me  you  must  be  on  higher  ground.  If  you 
would  liberate  me  you  must  be  free."" 
There  are  purer  and  higher  fountains  of 
moral  truth  than  any  found  in  individual 
character,  but  their  waters  can  not  be  uti- 
lized by  the  teacher  whose  moral  instruc- 
tion comes  from  the  lips  instead  of  the 
heart.  The  age  when  moral  and  religious 
shams  can  impose  upon  the  simplicity  and 
credulity  of  man  is  past,  and  to-day  the 
princii)les  and  motives  of  men  are  weighed 
in  no  protean  scales  but  stand  revealed 
in  the  light  of  a  noonday  sun. 

The  apparently  necessary,  surely  the 
most  honorable  and  consistent,  course  for 
the  instructor  is  to  he  what  he  would  have 
those  about  him  believe  him  to  be.  In 
thus  letting  practice  and  precept  blend 
harmoniously  in  his  professional  life,  he 
will  avoid  many  humiliating  experiences. 
But  Hamlet  was  not  unwise  in  urging  his 
mother  to  assume  a  virtue  if  she  felt  it  not. 
If  any  one  ever  stole  the  livery  of  heaven 
to  serve  the  devil,  his  stolen  garb  gave 
him,  for  the  nonce,  some  sense  of  the  base- 
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ness  of  his  conduct.  The  devil  gives  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  worth 
of  virtue's  garments  when  he  takes  from 
her  wardrobe  the  means  to  cover  his  own 
hideous  deformity.  In  such  vesture  alone 
is  he  less  black  than  he  is  sometimes 
painted.  If  ever  satan  did  rebuke  sin  he 
became  less  satanic  in  the  act.  To  paint 
beauty  is  to  approach  some  realization  of 
what  beauty  is  and  to  grow  to  love  it. 
A  lovely  character  is  built  upon  the  basis 
of  high  ideals.  It  is  better  to  simulate  the 
goodness  that  is  alien  to  us  than  to  give 
loose  rein  to  impulses  natural,  they  may 
be,  but  ignoble. 

Dr.  Grim,  one  of  Hawthorne's  crea- 
tions, was*  rude  and  unpolished  himself, 
swayed  by  passions  at  times  fierce  and  de- 
stroying, but  when  he  grew  eloquent  in 
«peakii>g  about  truth,  justice,  and  mercy 
lie  seemed  transfigured  before  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  little  Ned.  The  man  who  felt 
impelled  to  say  to  his  pupil,  "Be  every- 
thing in  your  behavior  that  Dr.  Grim  is 
not,"  could  yet  speak  as  if  inspired  upon 
man's  spiritual  nature;  and  when  he  thus 
■spoke  he  seemed,  to  use  Hawthorne's  lan- 
guage, to  break  away  from  the  sinfulness 
of  his  hot,  evil  nature  and  to  soar  into  a 
region  where,  with  all  his  native  charac- 
teristics transfigured,  he  seemed  to  become 
-an  angel  in  his  own  likeness.  The  vic- 
iously inclined  lessen  their  guilt  by  every 
^flfort  they  put  forth,  and  every  speech 
they  utter,  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  The 
austere  religion  of  the  past  has  given 
way  to  one  more  bright,  more  kindly,  and 
more  attractive.  The  best  features  of  the 
latter  can  be  taught  by  the  conscientious 
teacher  without  infringing  upon  any  one!s 
just  rights  or  wounding  any  one's  religious 
•convictions.  The  teachers  of  the  young 
need  to  teach,  and  illustrate  the  teaching, 
that  outward  acts  are  but  manifestations 
of  inward  forces  and  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  in  harmony  with  them. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  esti- 
mate the  products  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges by  what  they  will  fetch  in  the 
world's  market;  in  other  words  to  con- 
sider the  training  as  alone  valuable  that 
-enables  a  young  man  or  woman  to  gather 
a  rich  harvest  of  honor  and  wealth  in  the 
-quickest  possible  time.  The  graduates  of 
our  high-schools  and  colleges  must  hasten 


to  occupy  exalted  positions  in  the  land,  to 
surround  themselves  with  the  comforts 
which  wealth  alone  can  supply,  else  they 
are  regarded  as  living  examples  of  an  in- 
efficient and  a  time- wasting  system  of  in- 
struction. That  education  is  most  popular 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  least  effort,  and  which  de- 
clares speedy  dividends  in  the  tangible 
form  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  public  mind  seeks  an  Utopia  in 
education  and  loses  faith  in  established 
institutions  because  it  is  not  found.  The 
clamor  increases  and  in  answer  thereto 
educators,  like  defeated  politicians  after  a 
political  campaign,  seek  among  them- 
selves for  a  scapegoat  upon  which  to 
fasten  public  odium.  The  college  men 
reach  the  public  ear  and  hesitate  not  to 
rercunt  the  manifold  imperfections  con- 
nected with  the  public  school  system. 
The  public  school  men  show  that  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  .their  college  brethren 
are  based  upon  insufliicient  or  false  data 
and  then,  in  retaliation  for  what  they 
deem  an  unwarranted  attack,  proceed  to 
lay  bare  to  the  public  gaze  the  lack  of 
adaptation  of  the  college  course  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  people.  The  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  has  been  to 
strengthen  public  belief  that  both  the 
common  school  and  the  college  need  re- 
construction. Meanwhile  a  host  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  hot-house  academies,  in 
attenuated  garments,  rush  from  their  ob- 
scurity shouting  ''eureka'  and  boasting  the 
discovery  of  new  methods  whereby  a 
short-cut  across  the  educational  lot  is  as- 
sured. 

These  diversified  views  are  not  to  be  de- 
plored. They  are  tokens  of  popular  in- 
terest and  promise  well  for  the  education 
of  the  future.  What  is  good  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education  will  be  disclosed  by  in- 
vestigation and  experience  and  what  is 
bad  will  be  eliminated  by  the  same  agen- 
cies. It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there 
was  no  room  for  improvement.  It  would 
be  stranger  still  if  the  charges  of  utter 
inefficiency  so  often  hurled  at  our  public 
schools  were  true. 

There  is  a  defect  connected  with  schools 
which  calls  for  a  remedy.  It  is  the  ten- 
dencv  to  make  instruction  too  narrow  and 
bookish ;    to  remove   the  lessons  of   text- 
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books  too  far  away  from  the  lessons  of 
every-day  life;  to  leave  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  that  the  attain- 
ments of  the  school-room  are  valuable  in 
themselves  and  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  performance  of  life's  duties ;  and 
to  encourage  the  view  that  school  life  and 
school  lessons  are  not  preparatory  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  activity  and  more  import- 
ant lessons. 

Instruction  should  stimulate  the  inquiry 
after  truth  as  well  as  present  it  neatly 
garbed  to  the  mind.  The  young  man  or 
woman  who  leaves  college  without  a  taste 
for  reading  and  study  has  missed  a  valu- 
able element  in  education.  Go  into  the 
homes  of  the  land,  and  the  character  of 
the  books  on  the  library  shelves  will  speak 
in  no  uncertain  voice  of  the  influences  that 
are  potent  there.  *'All  of  us,"  said  Ran- 
dolph in  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  "have  two 
educations :  one  which  we  receive  from 
others,  another,  and  the  most  valuable, 
which  we  give  ourselves."  Says  another 
writer:  "Next  to  the  fear  of  God  im- 
planted in  the  heart  nothing  is  a  better 
safeguard  to  character  than  the  love  of 
good  books.  They  are  the  handmaids  of 
virtue  and  religion." 

Nations  grow  old  and  decay  but 
thoughts  are  ever  new  and  inspiring. 
^*Men  are  ephemeral  or  evanescent,"  says 
Lowell,  "but  whatever  page  the  authentic 
soul  of  man  has  touched  with  her  im- 
mortalizing finger,  no  matter  how  long 
ago,  is  still  young  and  fair  as  it  was  to  the 
world's  gray  fathers." 

Books  are  realms  of  thought  Avherein 
the  mind  may  wander  at  will,  or  as  the 
poet  beautifully  expresses  it : 


"Dreams,  books  are  such  a  world;    and  books 

we  know 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good ; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 

blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

,  The  eyes  of  wisdom  and  virtue  roam 
over  higher  and  more  delightful  realms 
than  do  those  veiled  by  the  witcheries  of 
rank  and  wealth;  or,  to  use  the  beautiful 
thought  of  Shakespeare, 

"I  hold  it  ever, 
Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend: 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  man  a  god." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
any  system  of  education  which  fails  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  on  the  altar 
of  every  youthful  heart  is  defective.  We 
need  men  and  women  who  love  their  coun- 
try and  are  willing  to  claim  close  kindred 
with  all  who  share  its  glorious  privileges. 
The  glow  of  patriotism  must  overleap 
state  and  sectional  limits  until  it  takes  in 
the  remotest  bounds  of  the  national  land- 
scape. An  intelligent  and  a  patriotic  peo- 
ple, such  as  must  inhabit  this  fair  land 
of  ours,  if  our  educational  system  bears 
rich  fruitage,  can  never  be  made  the  tools 
of  political  tricksters  nor  be  led  by  party 
affiliations  and  prejudices  to  support  meas- 
ures inconsistent  with  the  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  unity  of  the  states.  They  will 
say  with  Choate:  "We  join  ourselves  to 
no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag  and 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 
They  will  render  hearty  response  to  the 
memorable  toast  of  Jackson:  "The  Fed- 
eral Union  ;    it  must  be  preserved." 
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USH,  bye  bye,  shut  your  eye, 
I         Go  to  steep,  tittle  bdby; 

When  you  <wake  you  shjttt  have  coachie,  coachie. 
Coach  and  six,  coach  and  six  tittte  ponies. 
Two  browns,  two  bays,  two  dappled  grays, 
fWp   I  ;         To  take  the  baby  riding  I'' 

r_r~^    I     Songs  of  the  cradle  lull  the  world  to  sleep  — 
Oadle  songSt  soft  on  the  billowy  deep — 

^^Hush,  bye  bye,  shut  yoar  eye^^ — 

Of  the  boundless  ocean  that  men  call  Lifct 
Stillinsf  its  storm  and  staying:  its  strife  — 

''Go  to  steep,  tiHte  baby,''— 

Though  the  lone  journey  be  weary  and  long^ 
Who  shall  not  rest  with  the  cradle's  song?  — 

''When  you  wake  you  shall  have''— 

Songs  of  the  cradle  from  lips  that  are  stilled 
God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  willed  — 

"Coach  and  six  little  ponies" — 

Has  willed  them  to  live  in  His  kingdom  again  — 
Cradle  songs  of  thr  children  of  men. 

,  "Tv)o  browns,  t<ivo  bays,  t<wo  dappled  grays" — 

Far  be  the  haven  or  bleak  be  the  shorct 
Songs  of  the  cradle  shall  cease  nevermore. — 

"To  take  the  baby  riding"— 

Though  the  lone  journey  be  weary  and  long, 
Who  shall  not  rest  with  the  cradle's  song? 


I     i 


I     ! 


"Hush,  bye  bye,  shut  your  eye. 
Go  to  sleep,  liUte  baby  I" 


W.  P.  H. 
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MISS    ISABELLE    ROSSER. 
Greenville,    Ohio. 
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Photo  by  Miss  Etna  Spencer. 
MRS.    EDWARD    KIBLER    AND    CHILDREN, 
Newark,    Ohio. 
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Photo    by    Alta    Belle    Sniff. 
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MISS  BEATRICE  WOLFF, 
Mansfield.    Ohio. 
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Photo    by   L.   E.   Dcardslcy. 
MRS.    GERTKUDK    S.    SUTPHEX, 
Defiance,    Ohio. 
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MISS    ETHEL   CLARK, 
\'an    Wert.    Olil<». 
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MRS.    WARREN    G.    HARDING, 
Marion.  Ohio. 
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Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in  Ohio 

By  William  A.  Taylor 

Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 

Colonel  Taylor's  loyalty  to  the  Ohio  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  to  the  society  in  its  national  significance,  has  led  him  to  historical  researches 
whose  product  must  sometime  become  a  priceless  heritage,  not  only  to  the  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  patriots  in  this  state,  but  to  enlightened  society  in  general.  In  the 
present  article  the  author  brings  out  some  facts  which  might  prove  startling  and  meet 
unth  incredulity  if  placed  before  a  Connecticut  or  Virginia  audience;  but  that  they 
are  facts  Colonel  Taylor  proves  both  by  reasonable  deductions  and  by  authentic 
records.  No  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
made,  and  none  will  be  for  a  long  time. 


'^ 


DURING  the  Revolutionary  period, 
1775-1783,  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness. 
Nowhere,  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  state,  were 
there  "settlements*'  occupied  by 
English  speaking  whites.  It  may  be  that 
a  few  adventurous  Frenchmen  had  .tempo- 
rary habitations  along  the  northern  and 
northwestern  borders,  but  otherwise  the 
future  great  commonwealth  was  either 
virgin  woodland,  fretted  savanna  or  un- 
tilled  prairie. 

In  the  true  sense  of  tfte,  teian,  it  con- 
tributed not  a  single  soldier  j:o  the  great 
struggle  for  Western  Liberty  and  repre- 
sentative self-government.  Here  and 
there  some  restless  spirit  from  Virginia 
ventured  westward  from  the  gateway  of 
Old  Fort  Pitt,  or  to  the  north  from  the 
dark  and  bloody  vistas  of  Kentucky,  into 
the  almost  mythical  Ohio,  partly  to  spy 
uoon  the  implacable  Indian  and  the  wily 
Frenchman,  northward  to  the  chain  of  un- 
known lakes,  and  partly  to  study  the  de- 
sirability of  locating  future  homes  in  this 
wilderness  pregnant  with  measureless  po*<- 
sibilities.  They  were  scarcelv  to  be  rated 
as  denizens,  much  less  as  citizens. 

The  shot  that  from  Lexington  echoed 
around  the  world,  penetrated  those  dim 
and  mighty  woodlands  and  these  prodisjals 
answered  the  Marsian  summons,  back  to 


the  civilization  that  skirted  the  indented 
line  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  purple  tes- 
tament of  Time's  holiest  war  was  soon  to 
glorify  ^nd  eternalize  Liberty's  latest  and 
greatest  rescript.  They  acknowledged 
their  native  allegiance,  and  paid  it  with 
pleasure  as  became  them. 

In  view  hereof  it  may  sound  improbable 
to  say  that  the  dust  of  as  many  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  enriched  the  soil  of  Ohio, 
as  of  any  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
with  three  or  possibly  four  exceptions. 

One  of  fi^ilo-'s  early  misfortunes  was, 
that  she  made  history  so  rapidly  that  she 
did  not  have  time  to  write  a  detailed  rec- 
ord of  her  own  achievements  —  all  being 
commingled  in  a  concrete  entity,  rather 
than  appearing  as  a  resultant  of  a  series 
of  constructive  units.  During  the  first' 
three- fourths  of  her  first  century  she  grew 
at  the  pace  of  Jonah's  gourd,  and  yet 
withal  possessed  the  strength  and  firm- 
ness cf  the  stateliest  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  and  with 
the  re-awakening  of  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism of  the  Revolutionary  period,  typified 
by  the  earnest,  unostentatious  work  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, descendants  of  the  Republic's 
architects  and  builders,  whose  mission  is 
to  keep  alive  not  only  the  intellectual  fires 
of  patriotism  but  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
and  neglect  the  graves  of  all  the  heroic 
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and  patriotic  dead,  and  mark  them  with 
enduring  bronze,  that  the  work  of  properly 
writing  an  important  portion  of  Ohio's 
history,  for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  has  been  systematically  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 

With  but  few  available  facts  or  histori- 


When,  however,  between  3,000  and 
4,000  Revolutionary  graves  were  rescued 
and  identified,  the  names  and  biographical 
epitomes  arranged,  and  half  the  territory 
yet  unexplored,  it  dawned  upon  the 
searchers  that  five,  instead  of  three  figures 
would  be  required  in  the  final  notation. 


WILLIAM    A.    TAYLOR. 


cal  data  before  them,  these  patriotic  soci- 
eties, reasoning  that  it  was  almost  a  full 
generation  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  actual  and  practical  organization  of 
our  state  government,  along  with  family 
histories  and  traditions,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  several  hundred  of  the  patri- 
ots of  '76  slept  in  Ohio  soil.  Some  en- 
thusiasts even  placed  the  number  at  1.000. 


It  goes  with  the  saying  of  it,  that  up  to 
1850,  here  in  Ohio,  but  little  heed  was 
paid  to  the  making  up  of  consecutive 
historical  records  outside  the  supposedly 
greater  matters  of  state.  No  cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  daily  phil- 
osophies and  acts  of  individuals  who  lead 
in  contemporaneous  thought  and  action, 
when  recorded,  constitute  the  real  basis  of 
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the  history  of  the  communities  or  the  na- 
tions whose  histories  are  really  worth  wri- 
ting or  reading. 

Contrast  the  paucity  of  Ohio's  historical 
records  with  \iassachusetts,  for  instance, 
where  a  series  of  great  volumes,  devoted 
to  her  Revolutionary  soldiers  alone,  and 
available  to  all,  wherein  a  brief  and  lucid 
history  of  each  is  to  be  found.  In  these 
volumes  are  to  be  found  the  histories  of 
many  migrating  Massachusetts  Revolu- 
tionaries who  came  to  Ohio  in  the  twilight 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  who  sleep  in  cur 
soil,  and  to  whom  Ohio  was  a  young  and 
tender  and  loving  step-mother. 

And  these  volumes  are  the  transcripts 
of  the  MSB.  records  that  were  made  up 
more  than  123  years  ago.  The  final  vol- 
tmie  recently  passed  through  the  press. 
But  in  Massachusetts  they  had  "the 
habit"  of  preparing  all  needed  data  for 
future  historical  writers  and  students  as 
long  ago  as  1750  and  years  anterior  there- 
to. 

To  do  Ohio  full  justice,  it  must  be  said 
that  Massachusetts  was  a  little  older  in 
1750  than  Ohio  is  to-day,  including  the 
territorial  period  from  1787. 

Ohio  has  now  entered  upon  the  era  of 
detailed  contemporaneous  history-making 
for  the  benefit  of  future  students,  collat- 
ors and  historians.  The  D.  A.  R.  and  S. 
A.  R.,  the  Archaeological  and  Historical, 
the  Old  North-west  Genealogical  and 
other  cognate  societies,  are  picking  ud  the 
ravelled  and  almost  missing  threads  of  the 
narrative  of  the  past,  and  The  Ohio 
Magazine  opportunely  ccme^  to  unite 
that  past,  the  present  and  the  yet  to  come, 
into  one  harmonious  epic  that  shall  rise 
from  great  to   greater  things. 

One  of  the  things  recorded  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  and  fragmentary  way  is  found  in 
our  legislative  history,  the  real  importance 
of  which  appears  when  one  writes  com- 
paratively on  this  subject.  The  United 
States  government  paid  pensions  to  all 
Revolutionaries,  who  after  a  fixed  limit 
made  application  for  this  token  of  na- 
tional gratitude.  Many  Revolutionaries 
felt  too  proud  to  accept  it.  The  larger 
number  of  those  living  in  the  earlier  de- 
cades of  the  last  century  did  accept.  The 
general    service  pension  was  $96.00  annu- 


ally. In  some  special  cases,  because  of 
injuries  received  in  the  service  or  for  other 
reasons,  larger  siuns  were  paid. 

Early  in  the  century  the  legislature 
made  numerous  concessions  relieving  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers  of  tax  and  other  public 
burdens  in  recognition  of  their  patriotic 
services.  Beginning  with  the  third  de- 
cade, the  legislature,  bubbling  over  with 
gratitude,  mooted  the  question  of  adding 
a  state  pension  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
national  pension  for  the  benefit  of  the 
then  surviving  patriots  in  the  Buckeye 
state.  The  question  went  to  a  committee 
and  in  1831  or  1832  was  reported  back 
with  the  statement  that  while  the  proposed 
pension  was  both  just  and  praiseworthy^ 
it   was  a  financial   impracticability! 

After  careful  enquiries  the  committee 
was  convinced  that  to  meet  the  proposed 
state  pension  roll  would  require  additional 
revenues  of  $200,000.  The  total  state 
revenues  at  the  time  did  not  exceed  $230,- 
000  and  the  cry  of  "high  taxes"  was  al- 
readily  heard  in  \he  land.  This  would 
indicate  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from 
5,000  to  6,000  Revolutionary  soldiers 
were  counted  in  making  up  the  937,903 
people  who  then  inhabited  the  state.  This 
too,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  almost  50 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
The  number,  logically,  was  much  greater 
in  the  year  1820.  A  compromise  was  later 
agreed  on.  Every  Revolutionary  soldier 
was  given  a  $500  exemption  upon  his  as- 
sessments for  taxation.  The  proportion- 
ate increase  of  state  revenues  fell  off  for 
seme  years  perceptibly. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1840,  a  fairly  com- 
plete record  of  the  surviving  Revolution- 
ary soldiers  in  Ohio  was  made  by  the  In- 
terior Department  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  number  then  surviv- 
in'Tj  slightly  exceeded  1,500.  This  was 
sixty  years  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 
In  1850,  seventy  years  after  the  war,  be- 
tween 200  and  300  were  living,  several  of 
whom,  survived  until  1856-7-8,  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  close 
of  the  struggle  for  American  Independ- 
ence. 

Takinif  into  consideration  the  fragmen- 
tarv  and  incomplete  records,  as  well  as 
those  facts  credibly  established ;    the  num- 
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ber  of  Revolutionary  graves  already  res- 
cued from  Neglect,  the  younger  sister 
of  Oblivion,  and  clearly  identified;  the 
logic  of  modem  mortuary  tables  differ- 
entiated by  the  physical,  sanitary,  and 
moral  conditions  existing  in  Ohio  from 
1800  to  1850,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  between  8,000  and  10,000  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  migrated  to  Ohio,  lived 
here  the  remainder  of  their  lives  and  were 
buried  in  Ohio  soil. 

This  migration  set  in  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  formulation  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  and  steadily  continued.  Follow- 
ing the  successful  termination  of  the  sec- 
ond war  for  Independence,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  tide  rose  perceptibly  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Ten  thousand  Revolution- 
ary emigrants  meant  nearly  or  quite  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  soldiers  actually  en- 
gaged, in  the  military  sense,  in  the  War  of 
Independence. 

It  was  not  till  1825,  or  a  little  later, 
that  the  migration  of  tlie  Revolutionaries 
into  the  Ohio  valley,  and  most  largely  into 
Ohio,  ceased.  The  youngest  of  the  late 
comers  were  verging  on  three  score  and 
ten;    the  oldest  four  score  or  beyond. 

Among  the  survivors  in  1840  there  were 
many  striking  examples  of  longevitv,  suej- 
gestive  of  the  fact  that  these  dwellers  in 
the  disappearing  wilderness  had  lived  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
Then  the  population  of  the  state  was  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000.  To-day  it  is  ap- 
proximately 4,250,000.  Among  the  then 
surviving  Revolutionaries  in  Ohio,  say 
1,500  of  them,  there  were  more  octogena- 
rians, nonogenarians  and  centenarians  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  n^illion  of  t^e 
population  to-day  that  may  be  set  off  by 
metes  and  bounds  in  either  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  state. 

To  have  performed  military  service, 
even  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
•Revolution,  the  soldier  must  have  b-^en  at 
the  least,  17,  16.  or  15  years  of  a'le  in 
1781,  1782  or  1783,  making  him  73.  74 
or  75  in  1840.  The  record  shows  that  be- 
tween 800  and  900  of  the  then  sun'ivors 
ranged  from  80  to  94  years  of  a<ze.  There 
were  51  above  the  age  of  94,  leavin<x  the 
remainder  of  the  1.500  to  share  the  honors 
between  73  and  79. 


The  names,  ages,  and  the  counties  of 
their  residence,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
striking  chapters  of  the  future,  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  brightest  constellation 
in  the  past  history  of  Ohio.  They  com- 
irehend  both  a  patriarchal  and  patriotic 
roll  of  honor  as  follows: 

(reorge  Tipton,  Champaign  county,  108 
years. 

William  Gallespie,  Richland  county, 
104  years. 

Samuel  Phips,  Richland  county,  104 
years. 

Michael  L.  Montgomery,  Guernsey 
county,  101  years. 

Jonathan  Benjamin,  Licking  county, 
101  years. 

Willis  Starr,  Jefferson  county,  100 
years. 

William  Rosch,  Jefferson  county,  100 
years. 

Jacob  Martin,  Licking  county,  100 
years. 

Benjamin  Winans,  Mercer  county,  100 
years. 

Frederick  Gump,  Champaign  county,  99 
years. 

Michael   Hahn,  Stark  county,  98  years. 

John  Newlin,  Fayette  County,  97  years. 

William  Higgins,  Highland  county,  97 
years. 

David  Hess,  Knox  county,  97  years. 

William  Price,  Pike  county,  97  years. 

Valentine  Coosard,  Portage  county,  97 
years. 

William  Dunbar,  Washington  county, 
97  years. 

Mordecai  Amos,  Carroll  county,  96 
years. 

John   Parsons,   Clark  county,  96  years. 

John  Martindale,  Gallia  county,  96 
years. 

George  Dickerson,  Harrison  county,  96 
years. 

Edward   Paine,   Lake  county,  96  years. 

Humphrey  Brimfield,  Lawrence  county. 
96  years. 

John  Carmichael,  Monroe  county,  96 
years. 

(icorge  Clency,  Montgomery  county,  96 
years. 

John  Mowdy,  Richland  coimty,  96  yrs. 

Moses    Burrows,    Trumbull    county,  96 
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George  Morgan,  Belmont  county,  95 
years. 

Michael  Conley,  Brown  county,  95  yrs. 
Edward   McDaniel,    Brown   county,    95 
years. 

George  Howard,  Clinton  county,  95  yrs. 

Thomas  Kent,  Coltimbiana  county,  95 
years. 

Ralph  Boone,  Fayette  county,  95  years. 

William  l^hompson,  Geauga  county,  95 
years. 

John  Crawford,  Highland  county,  95 
years. 

Williams  Willis,  Jefferson  county,  95 
years. 

Samuel  Smead,  Lake  county,  95  years. 

Daniel  Beebe,  Lorain  county,  95  years. 

Benjamin  Rising,  Lorain  county,  95  yrs. 

Stepnen  Morris,  Madison  county,  95 
years. 

George   HarroU,  Meigs  county,  95  yrs. 

Aaron  Tullis,  Mercer  county,  95  years. 

Thomas  Jordan,  Monroe  county,  95 
years. 

Benjamin  Cox,  Montgomery  county,  95 
years. 

John  Kent,  Muskingum  county,  95  yrs. 

John  Hall,  Pike  county,  95  years. 

John  Steward,  Pike  county,  95  years. 

John  Canter,  Scioto  county,  95  years. 

Jospeh  Kroninger,  Stark  county,  95 
years. 

Abraham  Searl,  Trumbull  county,  95 
years. 

Richard  Davis,  Union  county,  95  years. 

All  these  were  living  in  1840.  There  is 
no  available  record  of  the  precise  data  of 
demise  of  this  venerable  and  heroic  half 
hundred.  These  men  and  their  younger 
compatriots  not  only  aided  in  the  work  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Republic 
itself,  but  were  the  foremen  and  master 
builders  in  erecting  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  commonwealths  that  constitute  that  Re- 
public. The  name  of  each  of  them  de- 
serves to  live  with  those  of  Leonidas  and 
Arnold  Winkelreid. 

It  is  no  light  thing  that  the  men  herein 
■named,  and  nearly  1,500  of  their  compa- 
triots, out  of  a  possible  10,000,  lived  so 
far  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten  years 
of  the  Psalmist,  in  "the  land  their  God 
had  given  them,"  and  the  multitude  of 
whose  years  constitute  a  great  historical 
monument   and  landmark.     We  have  the 


Divine  asurance  that  age  is  the  badge  of 
honorable  distinction.  These  men  all  had 
passed  three  score  and  ten;  some  beyond 
four  score,  and  many  had  passed  miles  be- 
yond the  century  mark.  Consider  their 
ages  and  their  work  in  connection  with  the 
Divine  promise  of  length  of  years,  and 
you  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  three  are  indissolubly  linked  together, 
and  that  men  and  women  do  not  grow  to 
octogenarians,  nonogenarians  and  cente- 
narians for  other  cause  than  that  they  earn 
and  deserve  this,  the  greatest,  purely  mor- 
tal distinction. 

The  actual  number  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  is  still  a  mooted  question,  but  not 
one  of  essential  importance,  even  to  their 
descendants,  since  victory  crowned  their 
arms  in  the  contest.  Except  in  three  or 
four  of  the  colonies  the  records  were  im- 
perfect, or  have  been  almost  wholly  lost. 
Some  of  the  past  and  more  recent  esti- 
mates are  reasonably  well  sustained  by 
partially  corroborative  facts.  Others  dif- 
fer widely.  These  estimates,  from  best  to 
worst,  or  conversely,  nm  from  75,000  to 
150,000,  and  of  the  British  armies  from 
125,000  to  175,000.  In  fact  there  is  suf- 
ficient data  to  say  that  the  British  forces, 
including  European  mercenaries,  during 
the  eight  years  mustered  but  little  more, 
or  less,  than  150,000,  while  the  actual 
number  of  Continental  soldiers  in  active; 
military  service  was  possibly  one-half  of 
that  number. 

There  were  55  actions,  great  and  small, 
from  Contord  and  Lexington  to  York- 
town.  Taking  account  of  the  number  en- 
gaged on  each  side,  the  number  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners  and  missing,  and  ap- 
plying the  ordinary  rule,  it  would  appear 
that  the  comparative  military  strength  of 
the  combatants  was  as  already  indicated. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  war 
chiefs  and  officers  of  Great  Britain  were 
experienced  in  organizing  and  handling 
comapartively  large  armies.  The  colon- 
ists could  hardly  conceive  of  an  army  of 
10,000  soldiers  going  into  action.  No 
more  could  the  British  General  of  1775 
have  taken  into  action  one  of  the  great 
army  corps  of  Sherman  or  Grant  in  1865, 
or  Oyama's  mighty  legions  in  1904-05. 

On  the  enlistment  rolls,  computing  from 
first  to  last,  the  Continental  army  appeared 
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much  more  formidable  than  it  did  in  the 
daily  reports  to  organization  commanders 
or  the  consolidated  reports  to  the  heads 
of  the  army.  The  enlistments  were  lim- 
ited; so  limited,  in  fact,  as  to  look  absurd 
today.  There  were  9  day  terms,  30  day 
terms,  2,  3,  4  or  6  month  terms,  with  one 
year  the  longest  term  of  all.  The  -ame 
soldier  often  appeared  on  the  enlistment 
roll  two,  or  even  four,  times  in  a  single 
year. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  will  stand  for 
thousands  of  like  character,  to  be  found  in 
the  surviving  records  of  the  heroic  struggle : 

Peter  Whitney,  of  Wellington,  Connecti- 
cut, was  the  Revolutionary  ancestor  of 
Mr.  Hugh  E.  Pearce,  a  member  of  the 
Simon  Kenton  Chapter,  Ohio  Society,  S. 
A.  R.  Patriot  Whitney  enlisted  and 
marched  to  Boston,  in  response  to  an 
"alarm  call"  following  the  action  at  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.  His  "term"  of  en- 
listment ended  in  nine  days  and  he  was 
mustered  out.  Part  of  his  company  re- 
turned home.  He  and  others  enlisted  in  an 
expedition  against  Lower  Canada.  A  month 
later  he  was  mustered  out  again  and  re- 
turned home.  Serving  for  two  months  on  a 
third  enlistment,  he  enlisted  twice  more  for 
"the  full  term  of  one  year,"  and  then  en- 
listed as  a  sailor  on  board  the  good  ship 
"Trumbull,"  and  acquitted  himself  as 
nobly  on  sea  as  on  land,  for  still  another 
year. 

On  the  enlistment  roll  of  the  land 
forces  Peter  Whitney  appears,  or  did  ap- 
pear, five  times,  and  once  in  th^  naval  ser- 
vice, and,  of  course,  stands  for  five  re- 
cruited soldiers  and  one  sailor.  Each  en- 
listment was  distinct  from  all  the  others, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  each  enlistment  to  be  reckoned  as  an 
accession.  It  is  altogether  possible  and 
probable,  that  if  all  the  original  enlistment 
papers,  along  with  the  abstracts  therefrom, 
for  purposes  of  company  and  regimental 
assignments  were  available,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  colonial  army  numbered  225,- 
000  or  more.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the 
same  records  would  show  that  the  average 
number  of  enlistments  per  man  was  almost 
three,  the  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  the 
actual  number  of  men  in  the  service  was 
not  greater  than  75,000;    possibly  less. 

The  reason  why  so  many  thousands  of 


Revolutionary  soldiers  came  into  the  Ohio- 
Valley  direct,  and  later  passed  to  the  south- 
west, the  west  and  the  northwest,  were  nu- 
merous and  cogent.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  the  East,  as  the  Atlantic 
border  in  colonial  times  may  be  termed^ 
had  passed  through  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess of  more  than  a  century  of  "civiliza- 
tion" or  growth,  from  the  inhospitable  and 
hostile  conditions  of  the  wilderness,  to  the 
log  house ;  the  block  house ;  the  town ; 
the  city,  and  finally  the  state.  During  this 
period,  educational  facilities  were  being  de- 
veloped ;  religious  ideas  were  showing 
growth  and  progress,  and  the  inherited 
conservative  spirit  of  European  civilization 
was,  in  a  sense,  fretting  a  young  and  mili- 
tant generation  which  became  a  command- 
ing factor  in  the  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence. 

The  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  the  long  and  some- 
what desultory  struggle,  found  a  natural 
outlet  along  the  pathway  of  the  setting  sun. 
It  beckoned  men  across  the  crest  of  the 
AUeghenies  and  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the 
unknown  West,  and  many  responded.  Why, 
they  reckoned  not  'at  first,  perhaps,  but 
later  they  recognized  it  as  the  call  to  a 
higher  mission  and  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  war  for  human  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

On  a  small  scale,  as  may  be  said  in  com- 
parison, the  same  general  conditions  fol- 
lowed the  Revolutionary  war  as  followed 
previous  European  and  subsequent  Ameri- 
can military  struggles.  The  surviving  par- 
ticipants, with  the  dawning  of  peace,  were 
confronted  by  the  unpleasant  truth  that 
they  had  fallen  behind  those  who  had  re- 
mained at  home,  or  had  grown  up  mean- 
time, in  the  race  for  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  securement  of  civic  advan- 
tages, opportunities  and  earthly  posses- 
sions, and,  to  a  great  extent,  were  out  of 
tune  with  society,  if  not  with  a  changed 
and  changing  civilization.  This,  with  the 
inborn  belief  added,  that  other  and  newer 
destinies  had  been  foreordained  for  them, 
urged  them  forward  into  newer  and 
broader  fields. 

Their  patrimonies  had  been  desolated  or 
wholly  destroyed ;  they  and  their  kindred 
were  without  fortune ;  even  the  star  of 
material  hoi)e  was  obscured;    the  spirit  of 
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adventure  beckoned  them  to  the  newer 
lands  that  were  blessed  by  the  smiles  of 
the  setting  sun,  with  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  and  where  the  wealth  of  nature 
and  baronial  demesnes  awaited  the  mere 
choosing.  To  many  of  them  the  dole  of 
military  service  and  danger  was  the  gov- 
ernment claim.  Colonial  or  congressional, 
to  fabulous  and  selectable  acres  in  the  un- 
trodden garden  spots  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

The  secretary  of  a  penniless  national  or 
state  treasury  could  dower  the  ragged  Con- 
tinental patriot  with  acres  as  fruitful  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  as  numerous  as 
the  stars  in  the  heavenly  baldric. 

Thus  every  soldier  or  officer  who  felt 
that  he  was  lagging  superfluous  on  the  cis- 
Alleghany  stage,  and  who  wished  to  be- 
come the  Lord  of  a  princely  manor,  and, 
by  conquering  the  wilderness,  add  them 
as  new  stars  to  the  constellation  of  the 
young  Republic,  had  only  to  turn  his  face 
to  the  western  star  of  Empire  and  march 
resolutely  to  the  front. 

This  they  did.  From  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  be- 
gan the  first  systematic  migration  to  the 
new  country.  They  moved  in  small  col- 
onies or  groups  of  neighboring  families, 
as  a  rule;  sometimes,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  land  company,  patterned  after  earlier 
colonial  systems,  somewhat  improved.  The 
heads  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  families 
were  Revolutionary  soldiers.  If  a  man 
past  middle  life,  one  or  two  or  even  three 
of  the  sons  were  like  to  have  been  soldiers 
also. 

The  migrants  from  Virginia  settled 
largely  in  the  Scioto  Valley  and  in  the 
southwest.  From  Massachusetts  a  large 
colony  founded  Marietta,  while  smaller 
groups  located  in  other  sections.  Connecti- 
cut sent  her  children  to  the  "Fire  Lands" 
of  the  Western  (Connecticut)  Reserve, 
and  to  other  points.  One  large  colony 
came  to  Franklin  county  and  founded 
Worth  ington.  Groups  and  companies 
from  New  Jersey  located  in  Licking,  Ham- 
ilton and  other  counties. 

In  smaller  groups  they  came,  year  after 
year,  from  not  only  the  states  already 
named,  but  from  all  the  rest,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.    They  founded  homes  and  settle- 


ments throughout  the  entire  state.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  Virginia,  Coimecti- 
cut  and  Massachusetts  were  the  most  gen- 
erally distributed  —  predominant  factors^ 
also. 

During  the  first  twenty-five  years,  mi- 
gration to  Ohio  was  most  largely  confined 
to  the  native  population  of  the  original 
states.  The  proportion  of  native  migrants- 
was  above  80  per  cent.  The  high  water 
mark  of  native  migration  to  Ohio  was. 
reached  in  1825.  At  that  time  the  total 
population  was  759,579,  an  increase  of 
710,000  during  the  25  years  from  1800. 
There  had  been,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained, 200,000  emigrants  who  had  takeni 
up  their  residence  in  the  state  after  1800. 
The  previous  migration  was  almost  entirely 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  families. 
These  migrants  residing  in  Ohio  in  182^ 
may  be  divided  into  native  Americans. 
140,000;  foreign  and  non-participants  in 
the  military  service  in  the  Revolution, 
60,000.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  heads 
of  families  and  their  immediate  children  of 
both  classes.  In  other  words,  the  140,000 
represent  the  participants  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  their  immediate  descend- 
ants then  residing  in  Ohio.  Reckoning  the 
Revolutionary  ancestor  at  1  in  14  in  this 
group,  and  between  9,000  and  10,000  of 
the  migratory  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  are  located  and  accounted  for. 

Ruined  fortunes  at  home,  the  opportu- 
nity to  accumulate  possessions,  and  enjoy 
superior  opportunities  in  the  new  land, 
along  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  led  to 
the  hegira  from  the  older  states  to  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  explain  how  and 
why  so  many  Revolutionary  soldiers  came 
to  Ohio,  and  whose  ashes  sanctify  her  hills 
and  valleys.  The  element-worn  and  moss- 
grown  gray  tombstones,  riven  here  and 
fallen  there ;  the  family  records  and  tra- 
ditions ;  the  existing  records  in  the  origi- 
nal states  and  at  the  Nation*s  capital,  in- 
complete and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  all 
unite  in  corroboration  of  the  conclusions- 
drawn  herein. 

Not  until  the  second  decade  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century  did  the  wonderful  possibili- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
embracing  the  present  states  of  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  be- 
come magnets  of  sufficient  power  to  draw 
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the  migrants  farther  west.    When  they  did,  Independence,  and  coming  forward  to  the 
however,  many  Revolutionaries  once  more  .    opening   of   the    Twentieth    century,  pos- 

abandoned   their   lares   and   penates,   and,  sessed   by   any   western   historical  society, 

following  the  Evening  Star  of  Destiny,  in  Every  month  adds  to  those  priceless  rec- 

literal   truth,  pitched  their  tabernacles  in  ords. 

newer  wildernesses,  and  began  the  upbuild-  They  are  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  Wil- 
ing of  a  third  empire  of  liberty,  to  fall  liam  Leontes  Curry,  the  State  Registrar  of 
gently  asleep  amid  the  echoes  of  their  own  the  Society,  Columbus.  The  papers  are 
hammer  strokes.  carefully  guarded  for  future  publication 
Almost  1,000  men  are  enrolled  in  the  in  book  form.  Those  already  accumulated 
Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo-  would  make  several  quarto  volumes  of  500 
lution.  A  majority  of  them  are  descended  pages  each.  When  2,000  accessions  are 
from  Ohio-buried  Revolutionaries.  The  registered,  their  publication  will  begin, 
"proof"  of  their  descent,  taken  collectively,  and  the  series  will  challenge  the  attention 
constitutes  the  most  remarkable  and  the  of  future  generations,  especially  those  corn- 
most  valuable  combination  of  genealogy,  ing  down  through  the  same  illustrious  line 
biography  and  history,  dating  back  to  the  of  descent, 
opening  of  the  struggle  for   Liberty  and 
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The  sun  never  shone  on  a  country  more  fair 

Than  beautiful,  peerless  Ohio. 
There's  life  in  a  kiss  of  her  rarified  air, 

Ohio,  prolific  Ohio. 
Her  sons  are  valiant  and  noble  and  bright, 
Her  beautiful  daughters  are  just  about  right. 
And  her  babies,  God  bless  them,    are  clear  out  of  sight  — 

That  crop  never  fails  in  Ohio ! 

Our  homes  are  alight  with  the  halo  of  love, 

Ohio,    contented    Ohio ; 
We  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens  above  — 

No  clouds  ever  darken  Ohio. 
Our  grain  waves  its  billows  of  gold  in  the  sun. 
The  fruits  of  our  orchards  are  equalled  by  none, 
And  our  pumpkins,  some  of  them,  weigh  most  a  ton  — 

We  challenge  the  world  in  Ohio ! 

Our  girls  are  sweet  models  of  maidenly  grace, 

In  this  modern  Eden,  Ohio. 
They  are  perfect  in  figure  and  lovely  in  face. 

That's  just  what  they  are  in  Ohio. 
Their  smiles  are  bewitching  and  winning  and  sweet. 
Their  dresses  are  stylish,  yet  modest  and  neat, 
A  Trilby  would  envy  their  cute  little  feet, 

In  beautiful,  peerless  Ohio. 

When  the  burdens  of  life  I  am  called  to  lay  down, 

I  hope  I  may  die  in  Ohio. 
I  never  could  ask  a  more   glorious  crown 

Than  one  of  the  sod  of  Ohio. 
And  when  the  last  trump  wakes  the  land  and  sea 
And  the  tombs  of  the  earth  set  their  prisoners  free, 
You  may  all  go  aloft  if  you  choose,  but  for  me, 

I  think  I'll  just  stay  in  Ohio. 
-  Anonymous.     The  editor  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  requests  information  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  foregoing  verses. 
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By  Starling  Loving,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  The  Theory  and  Practice  of   Medicine  in  Starling  Medical  College 


HOW  much  of  the  science  was 
known  to  the  physicians  of  the 
_^_^_^  ages  before  the  Christian  era  we 
'■Jj^      have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it 

^^  I  is  certain  that  they  had  extensive 
knowledge  of-  the  healing  art 
and  that  they  practised  that  art  with  skill. 
Much  which  we  of  1906  regard  as  valuable 
has  passed  unchanged  from  them  to  us. 
Dr.  Donald  McClaim  proved  some  years 
ago  that  Adam  was  the  first  to  experience 
the  benefits  of  anesthesia,  and  opium, 
senna,  asafetida,  myrrh,  gum  acacia,  castor 
oil,  and  other  drugs  were  known  to  the 
Egyptians  four  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Savior,  and  prescribed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  some  of  us  have  pre- 
scribed them  to  this  day. 

The  true  mode  of  embalming  the  dead, 
lost  in  the  destruction  of  Egyptian  civili- 
zation, has  not  been  revived.  The  Egyp- 
tian embalmers  were  aided  by  their  dry  and 
equable  climate,  and,  as  in  Peru,  Egyptian 
bodies,  even  when  left  to  natural  influ- 
ences alone,  would  not  have  decayed  rap- 
idly; but  though  decay  in  Peru  is  very 
slow,  the  mimimies  found  there  are  not  so 
well  preserved  as  those  found  every  year 
in  Egypt. 

While  the  physicians  of  Egypt  had  not 
the  degree  of  information  common  now, 
they  had  useful  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
therefore  of  anatomy,  for  Maspero  informs 
us  that  Necho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  four  thou- 
sand years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  sent 


an  oculist  to  operate  for  cataract  by  ex- 
traction on  a  queen  of  Assyria,  and  that 
the  operation  was  successful. 

Machaon,  the  surgeon- general  of  the 
Greek  army,  which  during  the  protracted 
war  about  a  frivolous  red-headed  young 
woman,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  captured 
the  city  of  Troy  and  ruined  King  Priam, 
was  praised  by  Homer  for  his  skill  in  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  sustained  by  so 
many  heroes  during  that  siege.  The  only 
case  which  seems  to  have  baffled  Machaon's 
skill  was  that  of  Colonel  Achilles,  chief 
of  the  Myrmidons,  whose  wound  was 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os  calcis. 
Machaon's  contemporary,  Podalirius,  seems 
to  have  had  a  predilection  for  internal 
medicine  rather  than  surgery,  but  he  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  who  prac- 
tised venesection. 

We  know  that  the  Shah  when  ill  sent 
to  Greece  for  a  physician  to  whom  he 
offered  untold  piles  of  gold  coin  if  he 
would  remain  in  Persia,  and  that  the  offer 
was  rejected,  the  physician  preferring  pov- 
erty in  his  native  land  rather  than  riches 
at  the  hands  of  a  despot  whom  he  despised, 
and  to  spend  the  remaninder  of  his  days  at 
home  than  among  strangers. 

Hippocrates  reduced  dislocations  of  the 
hip  joint  by  placing  the  patient  astride  a 
broad  beam  raised  to  the  proper  height 
upon  supports  at  the  ends  and  forcibly 
drawing  the  feet  together  underneath.  He 
called  it  "a  good  and  proper  measure,"  and 
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we  know  that  it  was  equally  as  proper  and 
successful  as  some  of  the  methods  used 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  anesthetics. 

As  proved  by  the  admirable  hygienic 
laws  which  he  promulgated  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  people,  it  is  certain  that  Moses 
had  large  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  of 
medicine.  His  hygienic  code  has  not  been 
greatly  imi)r()ved  by  living  hygienists ;  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  Pasteur  declared 
him  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest  physi- 
ologists. 

The  earth  closet  is  nothing  more  than  an 
imitation  of  the  simpler  and  less  expensive 
latrine  devised  by  Moses;  and  modern 
quarantine,  not  including  the  destruction 
of  mosquitoes,  is  merely  a  copy  of  the  reg- 
ulations devised  by  the  great  Law-Giver. 
His  rules  for  the  management  of  leprosy 
are  identical  with  those  of  to-day.  He  was 
not,  probably,  familiar  with  chaulmugra 
oil,  but  appreciated  the  value  of  cleanliness 
and  the  destruction  of  fomites.  Lev., 
■chapters  13-14. 

When  the  great  Law- Giver  secluded 
himself  on  Mt.  Sinai  longer  than  usual  and 
the  people  became  restless,  he  was,  per- 
haps, like  Governor  Pattison,  A.  P.  Baker, 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  seeking  effective 
measures  for  the  control  of  the  drink 
habit,  to  which  it  appears  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  following  the  example  of  their 
illustrious  ancestor,  Noah,  were  addicted 
more  or  less;  and  when  Joshua  reported 
that  the  noise  in  the  camp  incident  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  golden  calf  was  not  '*the 
noise  of  them  that  cry  with  being  over- 
come but  the  noise  of  them  that  sing,"  he 
very  naturally  concluded  that  the  i)arty  had 
taken  too  much  wine.  He  burned  and 
ground  the  calf  into  powder,  mixed  the 
powder  with  water  and  forced  the  people 
to  drink  the  mixture.  So  it  was  he  who 
originated  the  gold  cure  for  drunkenness; 
Leslie  Keeley  was  only  a  poor  imitator. 

Perusal  of  chapters  17  and  18  of  First 
Kings  makes  it  plain  that  the  prophets  Eli- 
jah and  Elisha  had  knowledge  of  thera- 
peutics and  chemistry.  The  history  of  the 
illness  of  the  son  of  Elijah's  landlady,  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  is  not  quite  clear  and 
we  are  unable  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  of  its  nature,  but  the  prophet  un- 
derstood the  beneficial  effects  of  fresh  air 
and  external  heat;    and  when  in  his  con- 


test with  the  prophets  of  Baal  he  erected 
an  altar,  surrounded  it  by  a  trench,  placed 
upon  it  twelve  stones,  the  necessary  wood, 
and  the  sacrificial  bullock,  poured  over  the 
whole  384  gallons  of  water  and  brought 
down  supernatural  fire  which  consumed 
the  burnt  "sacrifice  and  the  wood  and  the 
stones  and  licked  up  the  water  in  the 
trench,"  though  it  may  appear  irreverent, 
one  cannot  avoid  thinking  with  Mark 
Twain  that  before  pouring  on  the  water 
he  may  have  thoroughly  saturated  the  en- 
tire outfit  with  petroleiun,  now^  known  to 
be  abundant  in  that  region,  and  started 
the  fire  with  a  burning-glass. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  Shunamite's 
son  (Second  Kings,  chapter  4)  was  clearly 
due  to  sunstroke  of  syncopal  type.  Elisha 
showed  confidence  in  the  Deity  by  praying 
for  assistance,  but  displayed  proper  appre- 
ciation of  worldly  therapeutics  and  of  the 
instructions  of  his  preceptor  by  applying 
external  heat. 

Through  the  pleadings  of  a  little  Jewish 
ser\ang  maiden,  Naaman,  late  of  the 
Syrian  army,  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
was  referred  to  Elisha  by  the  King  of 
Israel  to  be  cured  of  what  he  supposed 
to  be  leprosy,  but  which  proved  by  the 
effect  of  treatment  to  have  been  psoriasis, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Prophet  from  his 
knowledge  of  dermatology  was  able  to 
differentiate  and  adopt  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  psoriasis,  else  he  w^ould  have  per- 
mitted the  General  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nation and  bathe  in  the  Pharphar  or 
Abana,  pure  snow  water,  instead  of  the 
alkaline  waters  of  the  Jordan.  When  the 
Prophet  cast  several  handfuls  of  meal  into 
the  soup  made  poisonous  by  the  shredding 
of  colocynth  apples  with  edible  herbs,  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  he  understood  that 
a  solution  of  starch  in  hot  water  forms  a 
mechanical  precipitate  with  vegetable  alka- 
loids and  is  a  good  antidote  for  poisoning 
by  such  ;  and  his  punishment  of  Gehazi, 
his  servant,  is  proof  that  he  hated  grafting 
as  heartily  as  "our  beloved  Theodore 
Roosevelt"  and  Governor  Foulk  of  Mis- 
souri. 

When  King  Hezekiah  w^as  sick  unto 
death  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  **Let  them 
take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it  for  a  plais- 
ter  upon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  recover,"  a 
remedy  as  common  now  as  then. 
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In  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  ancient  Persians,  who  were  followers 
■of  Zoroaster  and  worshipers  of  the  sun, 
which,  according  to  Maspero,  was  written 
1,000  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian    era,  there  are  very  clear  refer- 


charges  for  operations  were  governed  by 
their  importance  and  gravity,  or  rather  by 
the  importance  of  the  persons  upon  whom 
they  were  performed.  Coin  evidently  was 
scarce,  for  bills  were  paid  in  kind.  The 
price  of  an  operation  upon  a  chief  was  a 


STARLING 

ences  to  medicine,  particularly  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery.  The  authors  of  that 
book  had  correct  ideas  concerning  medical 
education.  They  formulated  strict  rules, 
especially  for  the  training  of  surgeons,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  operate  upon  true 
believers  until  they  had  acquired  skill  by 
operating  on  heathen  outsiders.  Their  high 
appreciation  of  surgeons  is  shown  in  a 
law  establishing  an  elaborate  fee-bill.    The 


LOVI.XG. 

good  male  camel ;  for  an  operation  upon 
a  prominent  citizen,  a  female  camel ;  upon 
a  common  man,  a  first-class  donkey. 
According  to  our  mode  of  thinking,  a 
great  defect  in  the  law  is  its  discrimina- 
tion against  the  women,  w^ho,  though  they 
were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
skill  of  the  surgeons,  as  the  fees  were 
much  smaller,  were  evidently  considered 
of  less  importance  than  their  brethrajn 
uigitizea  oy  'VJ^^v^^lC 
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and  husbands.  The  price  of  an  important 
operation  upon  a  woman  was  a  single 
female  donkey  of  small  size;  for  one  of 
minor  importance,  a  goat  or  a  couple 
of  roosters.  In  recent  years  many  oper- 
ations, unknown  to  the  Persians,  have  been 
devised  for  the  relief  of  ailments  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  women,  and  the  prices 
have  been  increased.  The  price  of  several 
first-class  female  donkeys  is  required  now- 
adays to  liquidate  bills  for  operation^  of 
comparatively  slight  importance  —  goatb 
and  roosters  do  not  count. 

The  fire-worshippers  had  another  pro- 
vision which  might  be  advantageously  en- 
grafted on  the  medical  law  of  today.  Their 
law  provided  first,  that  the  surgeon  might 
operate  upon  and  kill  as  many  heathen  as 
he  pleased;  second,  he  might  perform  a 
single  operation  on  a  true  believer  and  fail 
without  detriment  to  his  standing;  third, 
a  second  failure  in  the  same  operation 
brought  a  warning ;  fourth,  a  third  failure 
was  sufficient  for  a  revocation  of  his 
license,  which  could  not  be  restored  until, 
through  working  on  the  heathen  again,  he 
had  acquired  requisite  skill  and  proficiency 
for  successful  practice  on  the  elect.  The 
only  thing  lacking  for  the  engrafting  of 
this  provision  upon  our  law  is  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  heathen,  which,  as  poor 
John  Chinaman  by  enactment  of  Congress 
is  entirely  excluded  from  our  borders,  is 
likely  to  become  less  each  year.  Perhaps 
the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the 
hordes  of  Slavs,  Armenians,  Dagoes, 
Greeks  and  Syrians  who  have  recently  in- 
vaded our  shores,  but  by  some  these  are 
classed  as  Christians.  Or  King  Leopold 
might  be  induced  to  consider  our  lack  and 
permit  our  young  surgeons  to  lend  him 
their  aid  in  civilizing  the  Congo  state. 
That  field  is  rather  inviting;  rough  sur- 
gery appears  to  be  in  vogue,  and  a  few 
thousand  heathen  "niggers/'  judging  from 
the  published  accounts  of  the  density  of 
the  population  of  the  King's  possessions, 
might  not  be  missed. 

We  know  something  more  concerning 
medicine  among  the  civilized  nations  of  a 
few  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 
From  fragments  which  have  reached  us  we 
are  led  to  infer  that,  as  compared  with  the 
present,  the  art  and  science  was  in  a  crude 
state ;   yet  there  is  much  in  the  writings  of 


Hippocrates,  who  lived  460  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Savior,  which  challenges 
the  acutest  criticism  of  today,  and  which 
makes  it  clear  that  many  things  which  we 
consider  of  modern  origin  were  well  under- 
stood and  applied  even  before  the  time  of 
the  Father  of  Medicine,  who  could  not 
have  originated  all  concerning  which  he 
wrote,  and  who  must  have  had  competent 
teachers. 

Hippocrates  gives  directions  for  the  use 
of  baths  in  the  management  of  fevers,  re- 
vived in  the  last  century  after  having  been 
forgotten  for  ages;  and  the  dietary  pre- 
scribed by  him  in  the  management  of  acute 
and  chronic  disorders  is  certainly  equal  to 
that  now  prescribed  for  the  same  maladies 
by  physicians  of  today  and  challenges  the 
admiration  of  living  hygienists.  He  prac- 
tised medicine  and  surgery  upon  sound 
principles,  and  antedated  rather  more  than 
two  thousand  years  the  application  of 
electricity  in  therapeutics. 

In  the  works  of  Areteus  (still  extant), 
who  lived  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  we  have  evidence  that  medicine  was 
pretty  thoroughly  understood  and  practised 
with  success.  Areteus'  description  of  the 
clinical  features  of  pneimionia  does  not 
lose  when  compared  with  that  of  Tyson 
written  in  1905,  and  there  are  extant  some 
other  works  (not  of  equal  excellence) 
written  by  Greeks  and  Arabians  of  the 
same  period. 

We  are  informed  by  Suetonius  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar 
in  Rome  medicine  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Greek  physicians,  some  of  whom 
attained  considerable  eminence  in  legiti- 
mate practice,  while  others  attained  noto- 
riety as  poisoners  and  abortionists.  Sue- 
tonius states  expressly  that  while  phy- 
sicians knew  much  concerning  drugs  and 
their  effects,  they  were  lamentably  ignorant 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  Were 
not  systematically  studied  until  later  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

The  works  of  Celsus  and  Galen,  written 
at  a  later  period,  are  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all.  Galen  was  the  physician  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  of  great 
intellect  and  profound  learning,  whose 
opinions  governed  the  medical  world 
nearly  four  centuries  after  his  death. 

With  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  fall 
uigitizea  oy  x^jv^v^^lv^ 
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of  Rome  ancient  civilization  disappeared. 
The  barbarians,  our  ancestors,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Christians  and,  later,  the  Sar- 
acens or  Arabs,  combined  to  destroy  what 
they  could  not  understand,  and  for  many 
himdred  years  the  fragments  of  learning, 
medicine  included,  which  escaped,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  churches,  who  made  use  of  them 
to  forward  their  own  ends  and  strove  with 
almost  complete  success  to  prevent  others 
from  sharing  them.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  century  (the  Dark  Ages),  there  was 
but  little  advance  in  any  of  the  sciences. 
But  while  the  priests  kept  the  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  to  themselves,  they  pre- 
served what  remained  of  its  literature, 
"saved  it  from  total  oblivion." 

In  the  ninth  century  A.  D.  the  Saracen 
caliphs  endeavored  to  repair  the  injury 
wrought  by  their  predecessors  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Alexandrian  library  and 
other  institutions,  and  established  schools 
of  medicine  in  Bagdad,  and  in  the  tenth 
centiiry  in  Spain.  Of  the  caliphs  Mesne. 
Haroun  al  Raschid  (our  old  friend  of  the 
Arabian  Nights),  and  Saladin,  were  the 
greatest  friends  of  medicine.  Saladin  was 
himself  a  skillful  physician  and,  according 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  treated  Richard  the 
Lion  Hearted  for  typhoid  fever. 

Rhazes  and  Avicena,  whose  writings  are 
still  extant,  were  educated  at  Bagdad. 
Rhazes'  description  of  the  clinical  features 
of  smallpox  has  not  been  excelled. 

The  school  in  Spain  (at  Cordova),  at- 
tained much  celebrity,  attracted  many  stu- 
dents from  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  and  gave,  among  other  notable 
men,  Albucasis,  who  insisted  that  surgeons 
should  be  better  educated  than  physicians 
in  the  science  of  anatomy.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  104  years,  and  might  have  lived 
longer  had  he  not,  to  the  regret  of  his 
friends,  contracted,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
the  drink  habit. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Benedictine 
monks  began  to  teach  medicine  at  Salerno 
in  Italy,  where  a  secular  school  had  been 
in  existence  for  a  century  before,  and  from 
this  source,  "Schola  Saleritane,"  sprang 
the  revival  of  our  art.  The  Salernian  doc- 
tors had  great  reputation  and  as  patients 
many  distinguished  personages,  among 
whom,  we  are  informed,  was  William  the 


Conqueror,  for  whose  son  Robert  was 
written  the  celebrated  Regimen  Sanitatis 
Salerno,  still  in  print  and  admired  for  the 
excellent  advice  contained. 

To  show  that  there  is  "no  new  thing 
under  the  sim"  it  may  be  stated  there  were 
male  and  female  professors  and  male  and 
female  students  of  medicine.  Notula,  who 
some  think  was  the  original  of  Shakes- 
peare's Portia,  and  who  lived  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  was  the  most  celebrated  fe- 
male professor.  Of  the  students  a  great 
number  were  Jews  (then  as  now  sure  to 
be  near  by  when  a  good  thing  is  in  sight) 
who,  when  opportunity  offered,  as  oc- 
curred early  in  the  twelfth  century,  as- 
sisted materially  in  founding  a  medical 
school  at  Montpelier  in  France,  through 
which  the  school  at  Salerno  was  in  a  meas- 
ure broken  down. 

The  first  British  medical  writer  of  note 
was  Gilbert,  a  graduate  of  Montpelier, 
who  lived  about  1290,  and  the  second 
Bemon  Gordon,  a  Scottish  professor  at 
Montpelier,  who  in  the  year  1307  wrote 
the  "Lily  of  Medicine."  John  of  Gades- 
den,  the  physician  of  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  wrote  the  "English  Rose,"  a  work 
on  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  1307,  or 
thereabouts.  Dr.  Gadesden  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford,  and  had  some  queer  ideas 
of  practice,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  smallpox,  which  he  treated 
by  the  use  of  stimulants,  all  of  which  were 
colored  red.  He  uniformly  had  the  sick 
room  hung  with  red  curtains  and  the  bed 
covered  with  red  blankets,  all  because  the 
eruption  was  red,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
therapeutic  law  of  colors  popular  in  that 
age. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Paracelsus  in- 
troduced mercury  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis ; 
a  priest  devised  the  lateral  operation  for 
stone;  and  a  German  professor  used  the 
magnet  for  the  extraction  of  particles  of 
steel  from  the  cornea.  The  most  import- 
ant medical  event  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  substitution,  by  Ambrose  Pare,  of 
the  ligature  for  boiling  oil  and  the  cautery 
for  the  control  of  hemorrhage  after  am- 
putations. At  the  time  the  discovery  was 
thought  trivial  and  much  ridiculed,  but  its 
influence  on  the  progress  of  surgery  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  the  discoverv  of 
anesthesia  by  Morton,  nor  that  of  antisep? 
uigitizea  oy  ^^j^^v^^lC 
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tics  by  Lister.  Pare  was  court  surgeon 
under  three  successive  kings  and  said  that 
he  was  royal  property  devised  by  father  to 
son  like  any  other  old  trap.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
Protestants  saved  from  butchery  at  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  instigated 
by  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  ordered  by 
the  French  King,  Charles  IX. 

Harvey  published  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  1628,  and 
Sydenham  and  John  Locke  lived  and  wrote 
between  1624  and  1689,  and  the  three 
with  Boerhawe,  at  Leyden,  founded  mod- 
ern medicine;  that  is,  they  taught,  first, 
anatomy  and  physiology;  second,  at  the 
bedside  the  natural  history  of  disease; 
third,  they  cast  theory  aside  and  took 
things  as  they  are;  fourth,  they  recorded 
results;  and  fifth,  they  recognized  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  be  successful  the 
physician  must  recognize  the  conservative 
and  healing  powers  of  nature. 

In  the  same  century,  four  notable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  materia  medica. 
Peruvian  bark,  which  had  been  forgotten 
and  was  being  used  under  the  name  of 
Talbot's  powder  as  a  secret  cure  for 
fevers,  was  given  to  the  public  by  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  (Quinine  was  not  sepa- 
rated until  1820  by  Pelletier.)  At  the 
same  time  ipecac  was  in  use  as  a  specific 
for  dysentery.  Like  Peruvian  bark,  its 
nature  was  kept  secret  by  Helvetius,  who 
had  control  of  the  supply,  until  King 
Lotus  XIV,  whose  son  had  been  cured  of 
djrsentery,  made  it  known,  as  he  had  made 
known  cinchona.  A  few  years  later  Dr. 
Dover  made  known  his  famous  powder 
and  Dr.  Fowler  his  tasteless  ague  drops, 
or  Fowler's  solution. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection 
to  note  that,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Harvey's  discovery  was  disputed  by  vari- 
ous pretenders,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  until  a  brief  period  before  his  day 
anatomy  was  not  only  not  studied  but 
actually  considered  unnecessary  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Even  Sydenham,  Harvey's  contemporary, 
undervalued  it  and  taught  that  it  was  of 
minor  consequence.  Har\'ey's  rivals  were 
numerous,  but  the  most  singular  opposi- 
tion came  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  in 


his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible  gives  to 
Solomon,  or  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes,  credit  for  full  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  knowledge  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  but 
also  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physioloprv  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
much  of  which  was  not  known  until  after 
Harvey's  death,  nor  in  fact  until  after  Dr. 
Clarke  wrote  his  Commentaries.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  centers,  notwithstanding 
the  most  careful  dissection  aided  by  pow- 
erful microscopes,  is  not  accurately  under- 
stood even  now. 

Some  of  our  number  piously  inclined 
may  recollect  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks  on  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  making 
the  head  the  golden  bowl,  the  spinal  mar- 
row the  silver  cord,  the  heart  the  wheel, 
etc.,  —  a  queer  idea,  based  upon  a  very 
unstable  and  flimsy  foundation  suggesting 
the  eighth  verse  of  the' same  chapter  — 
"Vanity  of  vanities  saith  the  Preacher; 
all  is  vanity!" 

Modern  medicine,  though  originating 
with  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  had  its 
strongest  impetus  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, not  because  the  revolutionists  had 
any  interest  in  promoting  the  healing  art, 
but  because  they  furnished  an  abundance 
of  anatomical  material  for  dissection  and 
destroyed  the  priestly  safeguard  which  pre- 
viously had  been  thrown  around  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  The  Revolution  produced 
Laennec,  Louis,  Bretonneau  the  elder, 
Andral,  and  the  Baron  Larray. 

The  establishment  of  rational  and  prac- 
tical ideas  in  a  calling  which  for  ages  had 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  empirical  tra- 
ditions and  fanciful  theories  was  not  ac- 
complished without  opposition,  nor  has  it 
even  yet  been  entirely  freed  from  the  rub- 
bish and  semi-religious  superstition  in 
which  it  was  so  long  buried. 

A  few  samples  of  what  was  considered 
good  and  lawful  medication,  even  so  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  may  serve  in  a 
degree  to  illustrate  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  practice,  and  mark  the  im- 
provement which  has  undoubtedly  oc- 
curred since  1670. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Salmon's 
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Practice,  by  Dr.  William  Salmon,  Pro- 
fessor, etc.,  U.  R.  C.  S.  R.,  Chymist  and 
Astrologer. 

It  appears  that  people  suffered  in  Dr. 
Salmon's  time  as  now  from  epilepsy  or 
"the  falling  sickness"  and  that  extraor- 
dinary medicaments  were  tried  then  as 
now  for  its  cure.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable medicaments  described  by  the 
Doctor  is  the  Sal.  Cranii  Humani,  or  the 
salt  of  man's  skull.  After  the  mystical 
R  he  directs  that  the  skull  of  a  dead  man 
be  calcined,  and  the  residual  salts,  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes,  be  used  in  proper 
doses  gr  to  zp.  Salmon  lauds  this  salt  as 
an  excellent  remedy  in  falling  sickness, 
vertigo,  littiorgy  and  all  capital  diseases, 
in  which  he  says  "it  is  wonderfully  preva- 
lent"—  for  impurities  of  the  blood,  flesh, 
and  skin,  falling  sickness,  strengthening 
the  brain,  preventing  the  hair  from  becom- 
ing gray,  making  it  smooth  and  youthful. 
To  cure  the  plague  of  all  malign  fevers 
he  reconmiends  the  quintessence  of  vipers, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  he  gives 
minute  directions,  being  particular  to 
throw  away  the  head,  galls  and  bowels  of 
the  snakes,  which  he  says  are  good  in 
June  only.  The  dose  of  this  preparation 
is  one  drachm  morning  and  night.  He 
concludes  his  chapter  on  this  medicine 
with  the  remark  that  it  "should  be  es- 
teemed by  the  sons  of  men  as  a  jewel." 

The  Doctor  found  remedies  in  the  se- 
cretions of  the  human  body  as  well  as  in 
the  bones.      He  commends  as  a  blood  puri- 


fier for  obstruction  of  the  spleen,  for  the 
cure  of  fevers,  quotidian,  etc.,  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  mahgn  humors,  the  toothache, 
the  cure  of  gout,  gangrene,  and  fits  of 
mothers  (and  the  vapors)  in  women  gen- 
erally, the  spiritus  urinae  pueris,  which  he 
says  he  obtained  from  a  perfectly  healthy 
boy.  For  fluxes,  as  a  comforter  of  the 
spirits,  and  an  excellent  thing  for  fevers 
and  the  plague,  he  commends  the  syrup  of 
coral.  The  tincture  of  coral  he  says  has 
a  "great  agreement  with  the  spirits  of 
men"  and  says  further  that  its  virtues  are 
so  great  that  after  a  few  days'  use  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  infirmity  can  remain  in 
the  blood.  For  the  cure  of  corns  he 
recommends  that  the  afTected  parts  be 
anointed  with  oil  or  the  blood  of  eels. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  when  thes<* 
disgusting  substances  and  others  too  dis- 
gusting to  be  mentioned  were  adminis- 
tered daily  in  enormous  doses  by  all  phys- 
icians, that  people  became  suspicious  of 
the  profession,  nor  that  later,  when  Dr. 
John  Brown  brought  forth  his  doctrine  of 
stimulants  and  contra-stimulants  and  car- 
ried blood-letting  to  such  an  extreme  that 
even  Dr.  Sangrado,  his  predecessor  in  that 
mode  of  treatment,  would  have  been  horri- 
fied, it  was  only  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  profession  of  medicine  came  to 
be  regarded  by  sensible  people  as  quack- 
erv.  Nor  can  one  feel  surprised  that  sci- 
entific medicine  was  long  in  freeing  itself 
from  such  a  load  and  inducing  men  to 
recognize  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  science. 
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Picturesque  Ohio 

By  HoUis  Kight 


the  early  eighties  a 
sprig  of  a  journalist 
who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been 
born  in  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  but  the 
misfortune  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  benevo- 
lence of  that  provi- 
dential fact,  returned 
to  the  home  of  his 
youth  after  some  years 
spent  at  an  Eastern 
college.  Along  with 
his  academic  pursuits 
he  had  dipped  occa- 
sionally into  newspa- 
p  e  r  correspondence 
and  while  in  Ohio  sent  to  a  Boston  paper 
his  impressions  of  the  country.  He  had 
become  accustomed  to  New  England  scen- 
ery and  as  an  Ohioan  had  never  been  out- 
side of  Franklin  county. 

"The  state  is  so  flat,"  he  wrote,  "that 
even  a  pimple  on  a  man's  nose  is  a  relief 
in  the  landscape." 

But  others  have  labored  under  the  same 
misconception,  if  less  tersely  expressed. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Andrew  Carnegie,  as 
he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Gambier  Hill 
amid  the  classic  scenes  of  Kenyon  and  sur- 
veyed the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Vernon 
River,  "Why,  I  thought  Ohio  was  flat!" 
Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  speak  in  the  sense 
of  meaning  that  Ohio  was  "flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable."  Any  steel  or  oil  king  would 
know  better  than  that.  He  simply  voiced 
his  former  ignorance  of  the  true  physical 
aspect  of  the  great  empire  deservedly 
called  "Picturesque  Ohio,"  and  expressed 
his  delight  at  the  revelation  which  had 
burst  upon  him. 

Both  the  sprig  of  a  journalist  and  the 
great  philanthropist  were  guilty  of  an  er- 
ror sure   to  be   dispelled  by  the  slightest 


familiarity  with  Ohio  as  a  whole.  And 
the  former  might  have  found  occasion  for 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  even  a  level 
landscape  in  Franklin  county,  if  his  sense 
of  the  beautiful  had  been  as  keen  as  his 
predilection  for  satire. 

Among  those  who  know  the  Buckeye 
state  no  exception  will  be  taken  to  the  as- 
sertion that  her  borders  contain  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  scenic  beauty,  comprehend- 
ing, except  for  the  most  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  other  but  on  the  whole  less  fa- 
vored localities,  all  the  beauties  of  some 
sister  states  noted  for  varied  forms  of 
physical  attractions.  We  have  our  Hud- 
son and  our  Merrimac  in  our  Ohio  and 
our  Muskingum.  We  have  the  coasts  of 
the  East  and  West  in  our  Great  Lakes, 
save  for  the  salt  air  and  water ;  and  there 
are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  freshness  of  the  inland  and  un- 
salted  sea  is  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself. 
We  have  vast  tracts  of  beautiful  rolling 
country,  rich  in  pastoral  scenes  not  sur- 
passed anywhere  on  this  green  earth,  di- 
versified by  shady  woodland,  smiling 
pastures  and  fertile  fields.  We  have  our 
forests  of  native  trees,  carpeted  with  a 
wealth  of  native  flowers  differentiated  as 
to  their  characteristic  beauty  from  the 
river  to  the  lake.  We  have  our  rugged 
hills,  as  wild  if  not  as  mountainous  as  any 
that  stand  sentinel  over  the  Alleghenies  or 
the  Catskills.  We  have  the  lowlands  of 
our  river  courses  richer  in  the  darkened 
hue  of  upturned  soil  than  the  Valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  In  the  watery  expanse 
that  lies  between  our  northern  boundary 
and  the  Canadian  line  we  have  a  group  of 
romantic  islands  unrivalled  in  the  scenic 
glory  of  Occident  or  Orient.  We  have 
great  artificial  bodies  of  water  easily  com- 
parable in  their  artistic  atmosphere  with 
the  natural  beauties  of  Chautauqua,  and 
the  canals  which  they  feed  afford  many 
uigitizea  oy  "k^zmkjkj^lk^ 
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HALF  MOON   BEND   ON   THE 


\  charming  vistas  peculiarly  Ohioan.  Be- 
,  neath  the  surface  Nature  has  exhibited  her 
'  fantastic  mood  in  our  caves  and  caverns 
of  lime-stone,  strontium  and  crystal.  No 
region  of  definite  name  and  physical  out- 
'  line  gushes  forth  more  springs  of  pure 
i  and  medicinal  waters.  We  have  our  cliffs 
i  and  ravines  laved  by  streams  both  placid 


and  turbulent.  We  have  our  unique  phys- 
ical monuments  of  prehistoric  times  in 
landscapes  dotted  with  the  earthworks  of 
the  Indian  and  the  mound-builder.  And 
through  all  these  endless  varying  pictures 
of  eternal  handiwork  we  have  the  atmo- 
sphere of  our  own  civilization,  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil 


ox    THE  OHIO   AT    POMEROY. 


Photo  bv^.  A.  Hartley. 
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OHIO   RIVER   AT   STEUBENVILLE. 


Photo    by    Filson    &   Son. 


and  the  hardy  Ohio  pioneer,  as  distinct  and 
characteristic  as  the  landscapes  of  New 
England  or  Colorado. 

And   vet   Mr.   Carnegie   "thought   Ohio 
flat !" 

*         *         * 

The  camera  proves  quite  the  contrary, 
as  will  be  herewith  exhibited  in  due  time. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
unique  view  of  water  courses  than  the 
photograph  of  a  Coshocton  county  scene 
picturing  in  one  group  aqueduct  and  ba- 
sins, the  Walhonding  river  and  Walhond- 
ing  canal.  To  make  the  story  of  transpor- 
tation complete,  a  railroad  also  happens  to 
creep  into  the  picture.     A  few  years  hence, 


LITTLE   BEAVER  CREEK, 


NEAR  EAST  LIVERPOOL. 
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when  this  delightful  scene  is  again  ex- 
posed to  the  camera,  the  result  will  doubt- 
less reveal  an  airship. 

Artistic  photography  meets  an  excep- 
tionally fine  subject  in  the  justly  cele- 
brated "Half  Moon  Bend  on  the  Ohio 
River'*  at  Steubenville.  Local  coloring  is 
given  by  the  log  and  coal  rafts  in  the 
stream,  and  by  the  characteristic  type  of 
an  Ohio  River  steamboat  shown  in  the 
picture.     The  same  craft  presents  another 


covered  bridges  that  once  spanned  the 
streams  of  Champaign  county  is  depicted 
in  an  artistic  view  of  Mad  River.  It  is 
typical  of  the  early  days  in  many  parts  of 
the  state. 

The  victorious  contest  which  through 
many  centuries  the  water  courses  of  Ohio 
have  had  with  the  solid  limestone  forma- 
tion is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
view  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  near  East 
Liverpool. 


Photo   by   C.   M.   Hay. 

AQUEDUCT    AND    BASINS,    WALHONDING    RIVER    AND   WALHONDING    CANAL,    NEAR 

COSHOCTON. 


specimen  in  the  picture  of  the  Ohio  at 
Pomeroy. 

For  placid  contentment  and  "the  simple 
life'*  commend  us  to  the  happy  condition 
of  the  bovine  species  exhibited  in  the 
•charming  view  of  the  Sandusky  River  near 
Bucyrus,  here  so  artistically  reproduced. 
It  is  a  characteristic  Buckeye  picture. 

Equally  so,  but  of  a  widely  different 
type,  is  a  view  of  the  bulkhead  of  the 
Orand  Reservoir. 

The  picturesque  last  survivor  of  the  old 


Exceptional  historic  interest  attaches  to 
the  accompanying  view  of  Old  Fort  Defi- 
ance, erected  by  General  Wayne  in  1794. 
It  was  historic  ground  before  and  after 
that  however,  for  here  the  Indians  held 
important  councils  long  prior  to  the 
alvent  of  "Mad  Anthony,*'  and  here 
General  Harrison  concentrated  troops 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  entire  region  af- 
fords some  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters of  Buckeye  lore. 

And  so  the  story  goes. 
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Among  Those  Present 

By  the  Chronicler 


OR  seventy  years  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  one  community,  and 
during  all  that  period  known 
and  beloved  at  home  and  abroad 

as    a    distinguished    and    useful 

citizen,  is  indeed  a  rare  record  in 
the  history  of  human  affairs  of  this  day  and 


W^ 


ity  at  the  age  of  93,  and  today  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  apparently  as  was 
his  wont  half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire,  Nov.  16,  1813,  and  is  the 
younger  of  two  sons  of  John  and  Susannah 
(Morse)  Adams.     His  mother  was  a  mem- 


Photo  by  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus, 
FRANKLIN    ADAMS. 


generation.  This  is  the  condensed  life  his- 
tory of  Franklin  Adams,  of  Bucyrus,  who, 
in  point  of  both  age  and  length  of  service 
at  the  bar,  is  probably  the  oldest  lawyer 
in  Ohio.  Mr.  Adams  is  hale  and  hearty 
in  a  glorious  mental  and  physical  matur- 


ber  of  one  of  Massachusetts'  most  illustri- 
ous families,  and  his  grandfather,  Nathan 
Adams,  also  a  native  of  the  old  Bay  State 
and  a  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution, 
was  closely  connected  by  ties  of  kinship 
with    that    family   which   rendered  distin- 
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guished  service  in  behalf  of  American 
independence  and  has  sent  two  of  its  sons 
to  the  White  House. 

At  about  the  age  of  21,  after  complet- 
ing an  academic  course  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Adams  came  to  Ohio,  locating  first  at  Ash- 
land, where  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Silas  Robbins,  later  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Mansfield  under  the 
direction  of  James  Purdy.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1836,  at  Bucyrus,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  by  Judges  Lane  and  Wood, 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  following 
year  he  located  in  Bucyrus  and  opened  a 
law  office.  The  town  at  the  time  was  only 
a  pioneer  village,  but  the  young  lawyer, 
hopeful  of  its  future,  was  not  slow  to 
identify  himself  with  its  people  and  its 
interests.  A  year  afterward  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Crawford  county 


WADE    H.    ELLIS. 
Attorney   General  of  Ohio. 

and  held  that  position  with  high  honor 
until  1845.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr. 
Adams  has  never  sought  office,  and  the 
prosecutorship  is  the  only  one  he  has  ever 
held  or  for  which  he  has  been  k  candidate. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  if  there  is 


in  America  a  practicing  lawyer  older  than 
Mr.  Adams,  there  surely  is  not  one  who 
has  not  been  a  candidate  for  office  m  the 
past  sixty  years.  Mr.  Adams  has  always 
preferred  the  duties  of  his  profession  to 
the  cares  of  a  public  career,  notwithstand- 


Photo  by  Etna  Spencer,  Newark. 
MRS.    BELLE   HAVENS-WALCOTT. 

ing    his    interest   in    the   progress    of   the 

times  has  always  been  deep  and  abiding. 

In  private  life  he  has  held  many  positions 

of  trust  and  responsibility. 

His  memory  today  is  apparently  as  clear 

as   ever   and   he   delights   to   talk   of   the 

events   of   his    early    life.      Only    a   short 

time  ago  he  was  called  upon  to  identify 

the  signature  of  one  William  Walker,  an 

Indian  chief  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  who 

had    been    a    man    of    unusual    learning 

among  his  people.     Mr.  Adams  identified 

the  signature  at  once,   without  having  it 

suggested  to  him  that  it  was  that  of  the 

Indian  chief.     In  1840  Chief  Walker  read 

the  death  warrant  to  a  member  of  his  tribe 

who  was   to  he   executed    for   murder   at 

Upper  Sandusky.     Mr.  Adams  was  present 

at    the    reading    and    vividly    recalls    the 

strange  scene.  C^r^r^n]^ 
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It  is  not  strange  that  in  Bucyrus  and 
all  the  country  round  about,  Mr.  Adams 
is  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.  No 
eulogy  can  add  to  this  appreciation  of  his 
character  or  give  new  honor  to  his  vene- 
rated name,  for  Providence,  by  the  seal  of 


GEN.   ANDREW  L.  HARRIS, 
Lieutenant   Governor    of    Ohio. 

the  gracious  years  it  has  bestowed  upon 
him,  has  manifestly  singled  him  out  from 
the  ranks  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  an  important  public  office 
in  a  manner  expected  by  his  constituents, 
and  quite  another  for  him  to  exceed  those 
expectations  by  unusual  and  distinguished 
service.  The  present  attorney  general  of 
Ohio  is  in  the  second  class  of  public  ser- 
vants here  mentioned. 

Hon.  Wade  H.  Ellis  is  still  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty,  or  just  crossing  the 
line.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  where 
he  is  still  permitted  to  vote,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  and  fin- 
ished his  high  school  education  in  Hugh's 
High  School  and  Chickering  Institute. 
Later    he   attended   Washington   and    Lee 


University,  whence  he  was  graduated  with 
the  honors  of  his  class  in  1890,  taking  the 
law  scholarship  and  delivering  the  law 
class  oration.  Mr.  Ellis  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year;  but,  turning  his 
attention  to  journalism,  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Tribune  and  later 
of  the  Commercial  Tribune,  serving  in 
this  capacity  from  1895  through  1897.  He 
was  assistant  corporation  counsel  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  from  1897  to  1903  and 
at  the  request  of  Governor  Nash,  drafted 
the  municipal  code.  He  was  nominated 
as  Republican  candidate  for  attorney  gen- 
eral by  acclamation  in  1903  and  renomi- 
nated and  re-elected  in  1905.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
the  author  of  Ellis'  municipal  code,  which 
has  run  through  two  editions.  Miami  Uni- 
versity conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
upon  him  in  June,  1904. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  distinctly  and  emphatically 


Photo  by  Baker.  Columbus. 

LEWIS  B".  HOUCK. 
Secretary  to  the   Governor  of   Ohio. 

"Among  Those  Present*'  at  this  writing, 
by  reason  of  his  recent  course  in  state  liti- 
gation against  various  large  and  industri- 
ous representatives  of  the  genus  Octopus. 
The  Wholesale  Grocers  Trust  dissolved 
into  thin  air,  when  it  saw  the  Ohio  attor- 
uigitizea  oy  "s^zmkjkj^lk^ 
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ney  general  charging  down  its  trail  with 
his  lance  poised  in  air;  the  Bridge  Trust 
was  taken  with  a  spasm  when  it  beheld  the 
same  spectacle,  and  the  Standard  Oil 
giant  has  not  stood  unmoved  in  the  inquis- 
itive presence  of  the  young  refonner. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  most  un- 
assuming representative  of  a  wholesome 
and  native-born  gentility.  He  is  jovial, 
candid  and  open-hearted  to  a  degree,  and 
not  even  the  industrial  Devil  Fish  would 
suspect  him  of  unpleasant  intentions  on 
first  acquaintance.  This  is  one  reason 
why  Mr.  Ellis  makes  a  vote-getter  of  rare 
ability,  a  friend  to  be  cherished  and  an 
opponent  worthy  of  the  best  steel  of  our 
strongest  men. 

Within  the  present  generation  Ameri- 
can art  culture  has  had  interpreters  as  dis- 


Photo  by  Baker ,  Columbus. 
GEORGE  A.   BOECKLING. 

tinguished  if  not  as  ntunerous  in  the 
Middle  West  as  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
any  rate,  the  expression  of  the  artistic 
sense  on  this  hemisphere  is  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Belle  Havens- Walcott,  of  Newark, 


began  her  art  studies  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  in  New  York,  taking  drawing  un- 
der J.  H.  Twachtman  and  at  the  same 
time  studying  color  from  life  in  the  pri- 
vate studio  of  Horace  Bradley.  Subse- 
quently she  spent  three  years  abroad  in  the 


DANIEL  R.  CRISSINGER. 

Democratic  Candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Thirteenth 
Ohio  District. 

best  ateliers  under  leading  masters,  among 
whom  were  Whistler  and  Contois.  This 
work  was  supplemented  by  careful  and 
conscientious  study  in  the  galleries  of 
France,  Holland  and  Italy.  It  is  a  not- 
able achievement  that  Mrs.  Havens-Wal- 
cott  exhibited  a  picture,  "Homeward 
Bound,"  in  the  Paris  salon  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  her  residence  abroad.  This 
picture,  painted  in  a  little  Dutch  town  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  was  afterward  exhibited 
in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  later  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  New  York,  where  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  Cauldwell,  of  Pittsburg,  for 
his  collection. 

Mrs.    Havens-Walcott's    work    is    land- 
scape  combined  with   figures,   among   the 

more     celebrated     being     the     following  :^T^ 
uigitizea  oy  'N^Jvyv^^lC 
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^'Homeward  Bound,"  "The  Last  Load/' 
"After  the  Shower/'  "The  Old  Lane/' 
"Sheep  in  Pasture/'  "Gray  Day/'  and 
"The  Return."  "The  Last  Load"  was 
exhibited  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design  and  won  the  third  Hallgarten 
prize.  The  same  picture  was  afterward 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  and 
was  purchased  by  the  St.  Louis  club.  Mrs. 
Havens- Walcott  has  been  represented  in 
the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  Paris  salon, 
the  New  York  Society  of  American  Art- 


CHARLES    p.    FILSON. 

ists,  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Pan-American  and  St.  Louis  exposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Conrad  Wilson's  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Story  of  Cedar  Point,"  else- 
where published  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Ohio  Magazine^  may  quite  natu- 
rally arouse  public  curiosity  as  to  the  iden- 
tity and  individuality  of  the  man  to  whom, 
above  all  others,  must  be  attributed  the 
surprising  evolution  of  this  famous  Ohio 
summer  resort  from  a  forested  sandbar  to 
a  summer  paradise.     The  responsible  indi- 


vidual is  Mr.  George  A.  Boeckling,  of 
Sandusky,  now  and  for  eight  years  past 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ce- 
dar Point  Resort  Company.  Mr.  Boeck- 
ling is  a  comparatively  young  man  to  have 
achieved  the  reputation  he  enjoys  as  one 
of  the  country's  half  dozen  great  diiectors. 
of  public  amusements  and  recreation.  It 
is  noteworthy,  also,  that  he  was  almost 
two-thirds  Oslerized  before  he  ever 
dreamed  of  going  into  the  simmier  resort 
business.  That  important  departure  —  for 
him  and  for  many  thousands  of  others  — 
was  the  result  of  the  reflection  of  his  ma- 
ture years,  his  singular  ability  to  grasp 
that  elusive  quantity  called  Opportunity, 
and  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  met  the 
man  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first 
saw  Cedar  Point. 

Among  a  hundred  qualifications  for  the 
intelligent  direction  of  such  a  vast  busi- 
ness as  Mr.  Boeckling  now  carries  on, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  to  him  and  most 
noticeable  to  his  associates  is  his  genius 
for  detail.  Nothing  escapes  him.  He  is 
the  traditional  "J  ack-of- All-Trades,"  but, 
unlike  his  prototype,  good  at  all  of  them. 
He  is  an  architect  without  special  training 
in  architecture;  a  landscape  gardener 
without  expert  experience ;  an  amateur 
contractor  who  would  take  a  contract  to 
duplicate  the  World's  Fair  without  having 
seen  the  original  —  and  come  very  near 
doing  it;  a  financier  with  no  study  of 
finance,  and  a  general  manager  because  he 
was  simply  born  to  manage. 

Add  to  this  an  infinite  capacity  for 
work  and  for  getting^  work  out  of  others, 
a  temperament  invariably  jovial  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  give  the  average 
man  nervous  prostration,  a  striking  abil- 
ity for  thinking  quickly  and  coming  to  the 
right  conclusion  and  a  foresight  that  is 
continually  looking  not  only  to  the  near 
but  to  the  remote  future  —  and  we  have 
a  fair  survey  of  the  mental  and  physical 
equipment  of  "The  Man  Who  Made  Ce- 
dar Point." 

General  Andrew  L.  Harris^  lieuten- 
ant governor  of  Ohio,  has  a  mild  and  per- 
suasive w^ay  about  him  and  can  look  as 
innocent  as  a  spring  lamb,  but  nevertheless 
he  can  take  a  parliamentary  bull  by  the 
horns  after  a  fashion  that  would  require 
uigitizea  oy  's^zmkjk^\cl\^ 
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the  author  of  "Quo  Vadis"  to  describe. 
During  the  late  session  of  the  legislature 
the  president  of  the  senate  was  required  to 
preside  over  a  body  evenly  divided  between 
the  two  great  political  parties,  with  one 
Independent  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
His  tact  and  ability  in  this  difficult  posi- 
tion gained  him  the  admiration  of  the 
state,  although  at  various  times  it  percep- 
tibly raised  the  temperature  on  one  side  of 
the  chamber  or  the  other.  No  more  capable 
parliamentarian  has  ever  presided  over  the 
Ohio  senate,  and  perhaps  none  has  been 
able  to  wield  a  cleaver  with  the  suave  grace 
characteristic  of  General  Harris  in  his 
busiest  moments. 

The  lieutenant  governor  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  Butler  county  in  1835  and  as  a 
child  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Preble 
coimty,  where  he  worked  on  th^  farm  in 
summer  and  attended  school  in  winter 
until  2 1  years  of  age.  He  graduated  from 
Miami  University  in  1860  and  began  to 
read  law.  The  Civil  War  having  broken 
out,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  O.  V.  I., 
and  was  commissioned  captain.  Later  he 
recruited  a  company  for  the  Seventy-fifth 
O.  V.  I.  for  three  years  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  1861,  major  in  1863, 
colonel  in  the  same  year  and  brevet  briga- 
dier general  in  1865.  During  this  period 
General  Harris  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Monterey,  Shaw's  Ridge,  McDowell, 
Franklin,  Cedar  Mountain  and  other  im- 
portant Virginia  engagements,  and  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  others  of 
the  most  important  during  the  war.  He 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  shortly 
after  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  the 
Third  District.  He  has  been  twice  pro- 
bate judge  of  his  county,  twice  represent- 
ative in  the  legislature  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  now  in  his  third  term  as 
lieutenant  governor,  having  been  elected 
to  that  office  in  1891  and  re-elected  in 
1893,  and  elected  in  1905. 

People  who  think  that  the  duties  of 
the  governor  of  a  great  American  com- 
monwealth must  be  perplexing,  should 
pause  to  consider  what  the  responsibilities 
of  his  private  secretary  may  be  under  cer- 
tain conditions.     Since  January   1,   1906, 


the  people  of  Ohio  have  had  an  imprece- 
dented  opportunity  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  gubernatorial  private-secretary- 
ship acting  apparently  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, without  perceptible  restraint,  and,  as 
Mr.  Bryan  would  say,  "without  the  aid  or 
consent  of  any  other  nation." 

In  Ohio  the  long  and  unfortunate  illness 
of  Governor  John  M.  Pattison,  which  has 
incapacitated  him  from  personally  direct- 
ing affairs  of  state  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  directed  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  office,  has  placed  peculiar  responsi- 
bilities on  his  friend  and  private  secretary, 
Lewis  B.  Houck.  Mr.  Houck  has  met  the 
situation  as  delicately  as  any  man  could, 
imder  a  mental  and  physical  strain  which 
only  his  immediate  friends  could  appreci- 
ate. It  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  been 
sarcastically  and  somewhat  unkindly  re- 
ferred to  as  "Governor"  on  certain  occa- 
sions, by  persons  quite  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating his  difficult  situation;  but  perhaps 
this  has  been  the  least  of  his  troubles.  At 
any  rate,  his  experience  suggests  that  when 
public  men  choose  a  private  secretary  they 
should  do  it  with  the  utmost  discrimina- 
tion and  with  the  apprehension  in  their 
hearts  that  a  strange  Providence  may  do 
strange  things  in  the  way  of  elevating  the 
importance  of  a  comparatively  subordinate 
position. 

Mr.  Houck  was  bom  in  1867  in  Jack- 
son township,  Knox  county.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  country  and 
normal  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
later  he  entered  Oberlin  college.  He 
taught  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years  and  for  nine  years  was  a  teacher, 
and  part  of  that  time  superintendent  of 
schools  in  his  county.  He  also  served 
as  school  examiner  and  was  the  youngest 
in  the  state.  From  1897  to  1903  he  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Mt. 
Vernon  and  president  of  that  body  from 
1901  to  1903.  He  was  elected  state  sena- 
tor in  the  latter  year  and  was  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  the  minority  in  the  upper 
house.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  laws 
now  on  the  statute  books  and  was  an  able 
advocate  of  many  others.  Mr.  Houck  was 
nominated  for  lieutenant  governor  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention  of  1905  by 
acclamation,  but  failed  of  election,  as  did 
all  the  remainder  of  the  Democratic  state 
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ticket,  with  the  exception  of  the  candidate 
for  governor.  He  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Pattison  on  the  lat- 
ter's  firm  conviction  that  the  choice  was 
the  best  that  could  be  made,  and  accepted 
it  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests. 

In  Ohio,  under  the  law  enacted  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  secretary  to  the  gover- 
nor does  not  hold  an  exclusively  private 
relation  to  the  executive  and  none  at  all  to 
the  state,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  His 
office  is  duly  recognized  in  law,  and  he  is 
as  much  a  state  official  as  any  other  under 
appointment  of  the  Governor. 

The  artistic  temperament  in  Charles  P. 
Filson,  the  noted  artist  of  Steubenville,  O., 
is  his  by  right  of  inheritance,  for  he  had  . 
an  artist  father  and  at  least  one  of  his 
earlier  ancestors  was  both  artist  and  his- 
torian. On  this  subject  Hon.  William  H. 
Hunter,  in  the  course  of  his  address  at 
Chillicothe  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  Mr.  Filson's  portrait  of  General 
St.  Clair  to  the  public  library  in  that  city, 
in  September,   1905,  said: 

This  portrait  is  from  the  master  brush  of 
Charles  P.  Filson,  of  Steubenville,  an  artist 
worthy  the  task  of  portraying  upon  canvas 
the  features  of  men  active  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Ohio,  for  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 
In  his  veins  flows  not  only  the  blood  of 
artists,  but  also  the  virile  current  of  those 
who  have  created  and  those  who  have  re- 
corded history.  His  great-great- uncle  was 
Tohn  Filson,  who  laid  out  the  first  legal  town 
in  Ohio  upon  the  ground  that  afterward  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  Cincinnati ;  the  historian 
and  artist  who  drew  the  first  map  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  wrote  Kentucky's  first  history, 
and  whose  death  at  the  hands  of  the  savage 
red  .men  on  the  soil  of  Ohio  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Filson  developed  his  artistic  genius 
at  an  early  age  and  was  painting  portraits 
at  18.  Removing  to  Washington,  he  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Eliphalet  F.  Andrews^ 
the  celebrated  painter  of  the  White  House 
portraits  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Martha 
Washington,  Dolly  Madison  and  Lucy 
Webb  Hayes.  Among  Mr.  Filson's  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  bas  relief  of  Governor 
Tiffin  in  the  old  State  House  at  Chilli- 
cothe; the  portraits  of  General  St.  Clair 
and  James  Ross,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Steubenville,  in  the  Chillicothe  public 
library;  a  St.  Clair  portrait  in  Marietta 
College,  portraits  of  General  Sheridan  and 


President  Garfield  now  in  Washington, 
and  the  portrait  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  re- 
produced in  the  current  nmnber  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine..  Mr.  Filson  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  latter  by  Colonel 
John  J.  McCook  of  New  York,  a  native 
of  Steubenvillle  and  alunmus  of  Kenyon 
College,  to  which  institution  the  portrait 
was  lately  presented. 

Mr.  Filson  is  at  present  at  work  on  two 
historical  portraits  of  Bezaleel  Wells  and 
James  Ross,  the  joint  founders  of  Steuben- 
ville, for  the  Carnegie  library  of  that  city, 
and  also  on  a  portrait  of  the  late  Colonel 
George  W.  McCook,  of  the  famous '^Fight- 
ing McCooks."  His  work  is  in  great  de- 
mand in  the  East,  and  there  are  specimens 
of  it  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco  and  as 
far  south  as  Mexico  City.  The  artist  is 
also  devoted  to  photography.  The  admi- 
rable photograph  of  the  celebrated  "Half 
Moon  Bend"  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Steu- 
benville, published  in  the  series,  "Pictur- 
esque Ohio,"  in  this  number  of  The  Ohio 
Magazine,  is  from  his  camera,  and  he 
made  the  photograph  of  Stanton  from  his 
own  painting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  same  periodical. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  political 
contests  in  Ohio  this  year  will  occur  in  the 
thirteenth  congressional  district,  where  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  candidates  who 
faced  one  another  two  years  ago  will  again 
try  conclusions.  The  district  is  territori- 
ally one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  and 
in  the  extent  of  its  industries  and  the  cul- 
ture of  its  people  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, containing  the  counties  of  Sandusky, 
Erie,  Seneca,  Wyandot,  Crawford  and 
Marion. 

The  Democrats  have  re-nominated  by 
acclamation  their  former  candidate,  Hon. 
Daniel  R.  Crissinger,  of  Marion.  Mr.  Cris- 
singer  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  in 
the  "Roosevelt  landslide"  two  years  ago, but 
had  the  satisfaction  of  running  far  ahead  of 
his  ticket.  The  district  is  Democratic  under 
normal  conditions,  and  the  brethren  of  that 
party  propose  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
"redeem"  it  this  year.  To  that  end  they 
picked  Mr.  Crissinger  as  their  strongest 
man,  convinced  of  his  right  to  that  title  by 
the  race  he  made  two  years  ago  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  ^  t 
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Mr.  Crissinger  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Marion  county  in  1860,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  district  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Caledonia  High  School  and  at 
Buchtel  College.  Turning  to  the  study  of 
law,  he  was  graduated  at  Cincinnati  Law 
School  in  1886  and  later  read  law  with 
Hon.  \V.  Z.  Davis,  of  Marion.  On  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  formed  his  first  law 
partnership  with  Judge  Davis,  subse- 
quently associated  himself  in  practice  with 
the  late  John  A.  Wolford,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  senior 
member  of  the  present  law  firm  of  Cris- 
singer &   Guthery. 

Mr.  Crissinger 's  political  career  has 
been  distinctly  creditable.  He  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Marion  county  in 
1890,  city  solicitor  of  Marion  in  1893  and 
re-elected  to  the  latter  office  with  increas- 
ing pluralities  in  1895  and  1897.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  county  board  of  deputy 
state  supervisors  of  election  from  1898  to 
1902,  and  his  nomination  to  congress  two 
years    ago    was   a   natural   recognition   of 


this  career.  During  his  active  life  he  has 
also  been  largely  identified  with  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  interests  of  Marion. 

From  his  youth,  despite  his  devotion  to 
his  profession,  Mr.  Crissinger  has  been  a 
practical  farmer.  His  Marion  county 
farm  lands  aggregate  approximately  1300 
acres,  which,  imder  a  most  liberal  policy, 
he  has  divided  into  three  parcels  controlled 
by  their  separate  tenants.  Mr.  Crissinger 
furnishes  the  land  and  the  money  to  stock 
it,  while  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor, 
teams  and  implements.  The  profits  are 
then  divided  equally.  Experience  has 
proven  this  mutual  relation  of  owner  and 
tenant  to  be  most  satisfactory.  At  "By- 
Way  Farm"  is  the  Crissinger  herd  of 
By- Way  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  in  which 
the  proprietor  takes  special  pride.  Mr. 
Crissinger  is  also  extensively  engaged  in 
feeding  export  cattle  and  sheep,  having: 
carried  over  5000  head  through  the  past 
winter.  In  all  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  reached  a  happy  combination  of  law- 
yer, politician,  farmer  and  citizen. 
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By  Himself 


A  MAN  is  as  old  as  his  feet. 


*  *         iim 

When  people  tell  you  that  whiskey  is 
good  for  you,  you  can  be  sure  they  are 
right.  It  is  good  for  you  when  they  drink 
U. 

4c  4c  « 

iliCHES  are  deceitful,  but  poverty  keeps 
ryou  guessing  some,   too. 

*  *         * 

Because  faint  heart  ne*er  won  fair  lady, 
-it  doesn't  argue  that  the  brunettes  are  easy. 

*  ^         * 

AT  THE  THEATRE. 

Gertrude  —  See  the  way  that  man  over 
there  is  staring  at  us ;  I  call  it  downright 
impudence. 

Ethel  —  I  would  say  that  he  had  his 
optic  nerve  with  him. 

*  ♦         * 

What  is  one  man's  profanity  is  another 
man's  mental  reservation. 

*  *         * 

It  is  wrong  to  worship  money,  but  some 
of  us  often  get  down  to  our  last  dollar. 
4c  *  ♦ 

THE    IMPORTANT   POINT. 

*'In  church  attendance  nowadays  no  one 
cares  anything  about  a  man's  sect." 

"No;    interest  centers  in  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  he  drops  into  the  plate." 
41  ♦  ♦ 

INTELLECTUAL   GRASP. 

'*'Do  yon  ever  pause  to  consider  the  won- 
ders of  science?" 

"I  often  think  about  them;  for  instance, 
a  life-preserver  and  a  doughnut  have  the 
same  general  appearance,  except  as  to  size, 
and  yet  their  functions  are  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other." 

4c  ♦  ♦ 

The  man  who  has  an  itching  for  office 
doesn't  like  to  be  scratched. 
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When  a  woman  tells  ^ou  her  age  in 
confidence,  she  may  want  to  make  you  the 
circulating  medium  of  garbled  statistics- 

*  ♦         * 

Because  a  man  has  a  sign  on  his  desk, 
"This  is  my  busy  day,"  don't  ask  him  out 
to  have  a  drink  unless  you  mean  it. 

4c  4c  4c 

A  MAN  can  never  safely  conclude  that 
he  is  a  born  leader  until  after  he  has  lived 
with  his  second  wife. 

4c  4c  4c 

THE   DIFFERENCE. 

**It  is  a  mark  of  woman's  intellectual 
evolution,"  she  observed,  "that  the  old- 
fashioned  sewing  circle  should  have  pro- 
gressed into  the  modem  club." 

"I  suppose,"  he  rejoined,  "that  reputa- 
tions are  now  simply  fractured,  instead  of 
being  torn  to  shreds,  as  formerly." 

4c  4c  4c 

Our  domestics'  relations  are  often  for- 
eign affairs. 

4c  4c  4c 

If  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  it  is  per- 
haps because  we  have  less  opportunity  for 
getting  acquainted  with  it. 

4c  4c  4c 

Some  married  men  refrain  from  spend- 
ing an  occasional  evening  at  home  through 
fear  of  alarming  the  family. 

*  *         * 

We  all  like  to  have  a  fuss  made  over  us, 
but  not  in  the  form  of  a  family  row  in  the 
next  flat  above. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  woman  who  affects  naive  manners 
should  be  able  to  back  them  up  with  an 
artless  complexion. 

4c  ♦  4c 

Our  sympathy  may  be  with  the  under 
dog,  but  the  wholesome  respect  inspired  by 
the  one  on  top  often  keeps  us  from  express- 
ing it.  ^  , 
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A  JEALOUS  wife  often  accomplishes  no- 
thing more  than  to  make  her  husband  con- 
ceited. 

«  4(  4c 

One  of  the  few  things  that  can't  be  put 

up  at  a  pawnshop  is  a  bluff. 

*  *        ♦ 

A    REDEEMING   TRAIT. 

Judge  —  A  porch-climber,  eh?  Well, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself? 

Prisoner  —  You  must  give  our  profes- 
sion credit  for  one  thing  —  if  we  can't 
boost,  we  never  knock. 

*  ♦        ♦ 

The  best  kind  of  health  food  is  that 
which  is  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
«         ♦         « 

NO    DECEPTION. 

S)rmpathetic  Lady  —  What  brought  you 
here?  Now  don't  go  and  say  it  was  a  po- 
liceman. 

Prisoner  —  Sure  not,  lady,  cops  only 
pinches  you.    I'll  tell  you  the  truth ;   'twas 

a  depity  sheriff. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

A  LAZY  man  follows  the  path  of  least 

persistence. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

What  is  intended  as  a  soft  glance  by  a 
pair  of  eyes  causes  many  a  man  to  be  hard 

hit. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

In  days  of  old  when  knights  were  bold 
physical  culture  was  not  extensively  taught 
in  the  female  seminaries. 

*  *         * 

An  effeminate  man  is  most  apt  to  have 

ruffled  feelings. 

41         ♦         ♦ 

THE  ALTRUISTSC  STANDPOINT. 

Billie  —  Did  you  ever  hear  that  microbes 
were  transmitted  from  one  person  to  an- 
other by  kissing? 

Susie  —  Well,    I    suppose    it    wouldn't 
hurt  even  a  microbe  to  have  a  change  of 
surroundings  once  in  a  while. 
«         «         ♦ 

People  who  regret  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  travel  may  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  earth  is  moving  round  its 
orbit  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  a  second. 
That's  going  some ! 


The  man  with  the  elastic  step  accom- 
plishes more  than  one  with  the  same  char- 
acteristic beneath  his  collar. 

*  ♦         * 

The  girl  that  uses  the  most  powder 
doesn't  always  blast  the  most  hopes. 

*  *         * 

In  local  option  towns  the  drug  stores 
become  responsible  for  the  complexion  of 
the  men  also. 

)|C  9|C  4( 

Usually  when  a  woman  is  charged  with 
making  a  fool  of  a  man  she  is  guilty  of 
only  finishing  the  job. 

*  ^         * 

Popping  the  question  is  not  apt  to  be  so 
serious  a  matter  as  the  after  ordeal  of 
questioning  the  papa. 

^         *         * 

Those  who  have  to  be  bribed  to  be 
good  usually  end  by  being  good  for  no- 
thing. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

An  office-holder  has  less  to  fear  from 
his  enemies  than  from  his  fooled  friends. 

*  *         * 

Some  girls  are  so  nervous  they  will 
jump  at  an  offer  of  marriage. 

*  *         * 

The  first  thing  a  newly-married  woman 
does  is  to  dust  off  her  spouse's  middle  namt: 
for  use  on  her  calling  card. 

«  «  )|c 

A    DISTINCTION. 

"The  modern  woman  likes  to  have  an 
up-to-date  husband." 

"True;  but  she  doesn't  always  want  the 

latest  out." 

*  *         * 

In  country  towns  business  is  mostly  done 
on  the  square. 

*  *         * 

You  can't  expect  to  make  a  date  with  a 
girl  who  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  you. 

*  *         * 

The  chief  end  of  fashionable  dress  is  to 
add  to  the  appearance,  subtract  from  the 
age  and  multiply  admirers. 

*  *         * 

The  man  who  does  too  much  looking 
before  he  leaps  is  apt  to  lose  his  nerve  and 
his  opportunity  at  the  same  time. 
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THE  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  tiresome  session,  had  at 
last  reached  the  final  order  of 
business  of  the  day  —  introduc- 
tion of  bills.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reading  clerk, 
who  in  monosyllabic  tones  drawled 
through  the  titles  and  skipped  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  various  bills  brought  to 
the  clerk's  desk  by  pages  as  they  hustled, 
sharp-eyed  and  alert,  among  the  members. 
Many  of  the  legislators,  lured  by 
thoughts  of  the  cheerful  cafe  across  the 
street  from  the  Capitol,  had  already  left 
the  chamber,  without  waiting  for  the  rap 
of  the  Speaker's  gavel  following  the  for- 
mal motion  to  adjourn.  Others  talked 
audibly  with  their  neighbors  and  gave 
little  attention  to  the  proceedings,  while 
real  interest  was  displayed  apparently  by 
the  few  who  impatiently  awaited  the  call 
of  their  counties  in  alphabetical  order, 
that  they  might  drop  into  the  legislative 
hopper  the  pet  scheme  of  some  constituent 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  the  proposed  meas- 
ures ranging  in  value  and  variety  from  the 
hopes  of  a  back-woods  genius  who  wanted 
the  common  American  polecat  put  under 
the  protection  of  the  game  laws,  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  powerful  syndicate  that 
desired  important  concessions  for  some  fa- 
fored  speculative  scheme. 

The  visitors'  gallery  was  almost  empty, 
and  the  old-fashioned  sofas  that  lined  the 
walls  on  either  side  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
members'  desks  were  practically  deserted, 
showing  that  that  powerful  factor  in  mod- 
ern legislation,  the  "Third  House,"  or 
lobby,  regarded  the  remainder  of  the  day's 
business  as  of  little  importance  to  the  cor- 
porations that  maintained  the  members  of 
this  expensive  adjunct  of  law  making  at 
the  capital. 

"Gordon  County." 

The  voice  of  the  reading  clerk  had 
reached  the  sonorous  stage,  and  as  a  con- 


sequence the  stuffy  atmosphere  vibrated  al- 
most audibly. 

At  the  call  of  his  coimty,  the  representa- 
tive from  a  river  district  arose  and  was 
recognized  by  the  Speaker.  A  page  hur- 
ried down  the  narrow  aisle  between  the 
desks  on  the  "floor,"  and  in  a  moment  had 
returned  and  handed  up  the  bill  he  had 
received  from  the  member. 

"House  Bill  No.  973,  by  Mr.  Randall. 
To  provide  for  leasing  land  for  oil  pur- 
poses. Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of ,  that  all  lands 

leased  for    "     The  clerk's 

voice  subsided  into  an  almost  unintelligible 
mumble,  only  the  last  words  of  the  enact- 
ing clause  being  pronounced  distinctly 
enough  to  have  been  understood  had  any- 
one cared  to  listen,  which  all  present  evi- 
dently did  not.  The  member  from  Gordon 
had  remained  standing,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  again  secured  recogni- 
tion long  enough  to  say,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  bill  be  passed  to  its  second  read- 
ing." 

A  few  members  pricked  up  their  ears  a 
bit,  but  old  Sessions,  the  watchdog  of  the 
House,  had  left  the  chamber  some  time 
before,  so  no  objection  was  offered  to  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  the  bill  was 
ordered  read  the  second  time. 

"House  Bill  No.  973,  To  provide  for 
leasing  land  for  oil  purposes."  According 
to  custom,  only  the  title  of  the  bill  was  an- 
nounced on  its  second  reaeding. 

"Referred  to  Conmiittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,"  came  in  mechanical  tones  from 
the  depths  of  the  Speaker's  big  chair, 
where  that  important  official  sat  comfort- 
ably ensconsed. 

As  though  these  were  the  words  he  had 
been  waiting  to  hear,  a  sharp  featured 
man  who  sat  in  the  lobby  directly  in  the 
rear,  where  he  could  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  member  from  Gordon  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  general,  at  this  juncture  got 
up  and  noiselessly  left  the  chamber.     The 
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roll  call  was  finished  a  few  moments  later, 
a  motion  to  adjourn  carried  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  and  the  rap  of  the  Speaker's 
gavel  denoted  that  the  session  was  at  an 
end.  The  place  was  soon  deserted,  save 
for  the  bill  clerks  and  a  few  reporters 
who  remained  to  look  over  the  grist  of  the 
day's  business  in  an  effort  to  secure  if 
possible  an  overlooked  "scoop"  or  copy 
the  contents  of  a  bill  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  various  papers  they  hap- 
pened to  represent. 

Among  these  was  Huntleigh  of  the 
Times,  who,  being  of  a  rather  retiring 
disposition,  had  as  yet  been  little  noticed 
by  his  fellow  craftsmen,  many  of  whom 
had  served  years  in  the  particular  line  of 
work  on  which  they  were  now  engaged, 
and  had  become  of  such  value  to  their 
several  papers,  that  they  might  now  sign 
their  names  in  full  to  their  "stuff"  with 
some  assurance  that  the  story  would  ap- 
pear in  print  next  day  with  the  euphoni- 
ous title:  "By  Our  Special  Correspondent" 
in  "Caps,"  following  the  five-deck  head- 
lines. 

Huntleigh  stood  modestly  by  and  al- 
lowed his  fellow  reporters  to  temporarily 
monopolize  the  big  bunch  of  bills  that  lit- 
tered the  table,  which  were  hurriedly 
gone  through  to  the  accompaniment  of 
jest  and  repartee  among  the  newspaper 
men. 

"No  'sleepers*  among  this  bunch,"  said 
Wilson  of  the  big  Hennesy  Syndicate, 
dean  of  the  corps  of  correspondents  and 
one  of  the  shrewdest  reporters  at  the  cap- 
ital, with  a  "nose  for  news"  and  a  pen- 
chant for  getting  "big"  stories  that  was 
the  envy  of  his  associates. 

"Here's  a  scoop,  Huntleigh,"  called 
Brown  of  the  Press,  with  a  side  wink  at 
his  companions,  as  he  tossed  a  bill  towards 
the  Times  man,  who  smiled  good  naturedly 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  paper. 

"Well,  I'm  off  to  the  beanery.  Nothing 
to  eat  at  lunch  except  a  frazzled  egg  sand- 
wich, and  took  that  on  the  hike,"  said 
Lawrence,  of  the  Globe,  stuffing  a  bunch 
of  "copy"  into  his  pocket  and  moving 
rapidly  toward  the  door,  an  action  that 
was  followed  shortly  by  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Huntleigh,  who  stood 
waiting  his  turn  to  go  over  the  mass  of 
embryo   legislation. 


He  looked  hastily  through  the  bills  af- 
ter the  others  had  gone  and  finally  came  to 
the  one  handed  him  by  Brown  a  few  mo- 
ments before.  A  hasty  glance,  and  he  was 
about  to  throw  the  paper  aside,  when  he 
half  consciously  paused  as  the  name  of  the 
bill's  author  caught  his  eye,  and  then  be- 
gan to  read  its  contents.  The  proposed 
law  was  a  short  one  and  Huntleigh  had 
almost  reached  the  end,  when  he  stopped, 
re-read  a  clause  several  times  and  finally 
ended  by  copying  every  word  of  the  bill, 
after  which  he  closed  his  desk  and  fol- 
lowed his  companions. 


The  county  of  Gordon,  the  historian 
tells  us,  was  named  after  one  of  the  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  a  past  generation,  the 
tradition  being  that  the  founder  of  the 
family  from  which  the  county  derives  its 
name  was  exiled  from  France  for  being  a 
Huguenot. 

James  Fenton  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  first  family  of  hardy  pioneers  that 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  imcivilized  west 
and  settled  in  that  section.  He  had  in- 
herited his  eighty  acres  of  rocky  soil,  and 
the  more  than  a  mile  of  stone  fence  around 
the  place,  builded  from  boulders,  was  not 
more  a  monimient  to  his  industry  than  a 
showing  of  the  productiveness  of  his  land, 
for  which  he  had  often  said  in  a  joking 
way  that  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting a  rock  bottom  price,  should  he  de- 
cide to  sell.  However,  the  soil  was  fairly 
productive  in  spots  and  Farmer  Fenton 
being  an  industrious  man,  managed  to 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  pride  to  both  him 
and  his  good  wife  to  know  that  even 
though  it  had  placed  a  mortgage  on  the 
farm,  their  daughter  had  been  afforded 
the  advantages  of  a  generous  education, 
and  had  been  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  university  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Unaware  of  the  sacrifice  that  had  been 
made  in  her  behalf,  Mary  Fenton  more 
than  repaid  in  love  and  affection  all  that 
had  been  done  for  her  welfare,  the  one 
unsatisfied  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  her 
parents  being  the  secret  hope  that  their 
child  would  one  day  adorn  a  station  in 
life  far  above  that  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  ordinary  country  girl.     A  veritable 
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wild  rose,  plucked  from  the  garden  of 
nature,  fair  of  face,  with  a  voice  of  gentle 
sweetness,  possessed  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition  and  adorned  with  a  complexion 
of  rare  color  toned  down  a  shade  by  the 
healthy  winds  which  swept  the  hills  that 
surrounded  her  country  home,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  fond  parents  easily  im- 
agined their  daughter  gracing  a  rich  man's 
palace,  or  that  the  country  beaux  for 
miles  aroimd  had  long  ago  succumbed  to 
her  charms  and  were  one  and  all  ardent 
worshippers  at  her  shrine. 

But  the  farmer's  daughter  already  had 
her  secret.  At  a  ball  in  the  city  where 
was  located  the  imiversity  she  attended, 
she  was  introduced  to  Harry  Huntleigh,  a 
young  newspaper  man,  then  working  on  a 
county  paper.  The  young  people  were  at- 
tracted to  one  another,  and  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them  which  ripened 
quickly  into  love.  Before  she  left  for 
home  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  her 
lover  had  secured  her  promise  that  when 
the  expected  promotion  and  consequent 
raise  in  salary  came  to  him,  he  might  ask 
Farmer  Fenton  for  his  daughter's  hand, 
with  the  full  consent  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  owner. 

The  girl  quitted  school  with  her  secret 
carefully  guarded  in  her  breast,  while 
Huntleigh  went  gloomily  back  to  his  re- 
portorial  duties,  with  the  dissatisfying 
knowledge  that  all  he  possessed  on  earth 
was  an  honorable  love  for  the  pretty  coun- 
try girl  —  and  an  underpaid  job,  but  with 
a  firm  determination  to  find  some  method 
to  provide  a  way  whereby  he  might  claim 
his  sweetheart  for  a  bride. 


The  discovery  of  petroleum  in  paying 
quantities  had  set  the  people  of  Gordon 
County  oil-crazy.  A  daring  operator  had 
drilled  a  "wild-cat"  well  near  Hamden,  the 
railroad  center,  and  a  two-hundred  barrel 
gusher  was  the  result.  As  if  by  magic, 
derricks  sprung  up  by  the  dozen,  specu- 
lators swarmed  the  county  and  heretofore 
almost  worthless  farm  land  soared  sky- 
ward in  price.  Hill  and  valley  were  leased 
and  leased  again,  and  options  went  stead- 
ily upward,  forced  by  operators'  agents 
and  speculators.  A  few  more  paying  wells 
were  struck,  and  the  majority  of  farmers 


in  the  vicinity  already  saw  themselves 
rolling  in  imtold  wealth  in  imagination. 

Well  within  the  favored  district  wa5 
the  place  of  James  Fenton.  To  the  fact 
that  his  farm  adjoined  the  land  whereon 
the  biggest  paying  well  was  located,  was 
the  added  advantage  of  the  railroad,  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  which  would 
make  shipping  convenient  and  cheap^ 
should  a  "producer"  be  struck.  Fenton 
went  speculation  wild  with  his  neighbors, 
but  was  shrewd  unto  his  day  and  genera- 
tion and  knew  that  his  was  an  exception- 
ally favored  tract  of  land,  and  while  in 
fancy  he  saw  the  mortgage  melt  away  like 
dew  before  the  morning  sun,  and  a  man- 
sion with  spacious  and  well  kept  grounds 
take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  farm 
house  and  its  surroundings,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  hold  out  for  good  terms,  and 
when  he  finally  leased  to  the  Consolidated 
Oil  and  Producing  Company,  he  felt  so 
sure  of  the  results  of  the  drillers'  efforts 
that  he  refused  to  take  the  handsome  cash 
bonus  offered  and  insisted  on  having  for 
his  own,  one-half  of  any  oil  discovered 
on  the  place.  Fenton  was  envied  by  his 
neighbors  as  having  driven  an  exception- 
ally sharp  bargain,  and  many  agents  went 
away  disappointed  when  they  found  his 
eighty  acres  had  passed  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

The  Consolidated  at  once  commenced 
operations.  Two  tall  derricks  which  in 
Fenton's  excited  frame  of  mind  took  little 
stretch  of  his  overwrought  imagination 
to  transform  into  golden  mommients,  were 
erected,  and  the  chug-chug  of  the  heavy 
drill  as  it  ate  its  way  steadily  into  the  earth 
at  the  side  of  the  pasture  stream  was  to  his 
ears  the  most  soothing  music  he  had  ever 
heard. 

But  by  and  by  a  change  came.  The 
news  had  gone  abroad  that  the  new  dis- 
trict was  not  developing  properly.  A  mmi- 
ber  of  "dry  holes"  had  been  sunk,  and  the 
out-put  of  the  few  big  producers  was 
daily  diminishing.  One  well  on  the  Fen- 
ton tract,  as  it  was  called  by  the  oil  men, 
had  been  drilled  thirty  feet  into  Trenton 
rock,  with  little  indication  of  either  oil 
or  gas,  the  drillers  calling  it  a  waste  of 
"dope"  when  the  superintendent  expressed 
his  intention  of  trying  the  well  out  with  a 
shot.      Eighty    quarts    of    nitro- glycerine 
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were  carefully  lowered  the  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  to 
Mary  Fenton  was  given  the  honor  of  let- 
ting drop  the  **go-devil"  creating  the  con- 
cussion that  exploded  it, —  an  action  ac- 
companied by  the  vociferous  cheers  of  the 
big  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. A  dull  rumbling  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  followed  a  moment  later  by 
a  great  cloud  of  dirt  and  small  stones 
thrown  high  in  the  air  —  but  not  a  sign 
of  oil.     The  well  was  a  "duster." 

Fenton  was  discouraged  but  would  not 
give  up,  until  one  day  he  was  informed 
by  the  boss  of  the  drill  gang  that  the  tools 
were  "stuck"  in  the  bottom  of  the  number 
two  well,  and  there  being  no  signs  of  oil, 
the  Consolidated  had  decided  to  go  to  no 
further  expense  and  would  discontinue 
operations  on  his  place.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  seemed  to  realize  with  full 
force  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment. 
For  days  after  the  rigging  was  dismantled 
and  the  workmen  had  left,  he  would  walk 
disconsolately  about  the  place,  his  steps 
invariably  leading  toward  the  abandoned 
holes  in  the  pasture  lot,  the  wrecked  der- 
ricks and  stationary  "bull-wheels"  seeming 
to  mock  his  misery  by  their  silence,  for 
he  knew  that  unless  providence  interfered 
in  his  behalf,  there  would  be  no  funds  to 
meet  the  obligations  falling  due.  Then  in 
his  agitated  frame  of  mind  he  would  be- 
come suspicious  that  he  had  been  wronged. 
He  had  heard  of  producers  striking  oil 
and  then  allowing  the  tools  to  stick  in  the 
well  and  turning  salt  water  in  to  hide  their 
discovery,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  either 
the  slightest  evidence  that  such  a  thing 
had  been  done,  or  any  cause  for  doing  it. 


The  cafe  across  the  street  from  the  Cap- 
itol, the  particular  rendezvous  of  the  more 
bibulously  inclined  of  the  law-makers  and 
their  following  of  lobbvists  and  political 
friends,  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  and 
presented  the  usual  scene  of  activity  im- 
mediately following  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature  for  the  day.  With  nothing 
to  do  until  the  following  morning  at 
eleven,  cares  of  state  were  thrown  lightly 
aside  to  enjoy  the  musical  tinkle  of  cut 
glass  and  the  appetizing  aroma  of  cordial 
and  Havana. 


Some  of  the  members  were  busy  enter- 
taining constituents  who  had  come  in  from 
back  districts,  and  as  a  result  were  getting 
their  first  taste  of  "high  life  in  the  city," 
a  slight  remuneration  expected  in  return 
for  weeks  of  stumping  and  campaign  work 
for  a  successful  candidate. 

Others,  tired  out  with  the  day's  work^ 
sat  quietly  at  the  mahogany  tables  sip- 
ping their  favorite  beverages  while  waiting 
the  expected  .  call  of  the  white-coated, 
black- visaged  head  waiter,  "Yo  dinna's 
served,  sah." 

At  a  round  table  in  one  of  the  private 
booths,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the 
place,  sat  three  men  —  one  easily  recog- 
nized as  the  sharp-featured  individual 
who  had  occupied  a  seat  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House  during  the  proceedings  earlier 
in  the  day.  His  companions  were  well 
dressed  and  bore  an  air  that  marked  them 
among  the  prosperous  men  of  the  coun- 
try. An  important  matter  was  evidently 
under  discussion  with  the  liquid  refresh- 
ment, as  the  waiter  was  sharply  ordered 
to  close  the  door  after  serving  the  order 
for  drinks,  when  the  evidently  interrupted 
conversation  was  continued,  the  sharp  feat- 
ured man  speaking: 

"Yes,  there's  no  question  about  its  being 
all  right.  Randall  introduced  the  bill  this 
afternoon  just  as  you  had  it  drawn,  and 
under  instructions  from  me  was  lucky- 
enough  to  get  it  passed  to  its  second  read- 
ing, when,  without  the  slipping  of  a  cog, 
the  Speaker  referred  it  to  the  committee- 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  and  you  know 
what  will  happen  to  it  there.  Well,  no- 
thing serious,  as  long  as  Coaler  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  guess  —  eh?" 

"It  certainly  looks  bright,"  said  the- 
heavier  of  his  two  listeners. 

"Bright !  I  should  say  it  does  look 
bright.  Randall  has  no  suspicion  that  the 
bill  is  loaded,  and  when  it  comes  up  for 
passage,  well,  there  has  been  no  record 
this  session  of  any  one  having  trouble 
getting  a  bill  of  a  local  m.ture  through, 
has  there?" 

The    two    men    evidently    agreed    with 

their    companion,    for    they    both    smiled, 

looked   immensely  pleased,   and  all   three 

paused  long  enough  to  refresh  the  inner 

man.     The  heavier  one  was   the  first   to* 

speak. 
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"When  does  this  committee  meet,  Glea- 
son?" 

*' To-morrow  night.  I  will  see  Coaler 
at  once  and  have  the  bill  recommended  at 
that  meeting,  as  it  is  evident  no  one  will 
want  to  be  heard  on  a  local  matter  merely 
involving  a  trifling  amount  in  damages?" 
Gleason  concluded  with  a  rising  inflection 
■of  the  voice  that  told  infinitely  more  than 
his  words  were  intended  to  convey. 

"Very  well,  press  the  button." 

The  glasses  were  drained  and  a  round 
of  cigars  ordered.  After  a  few  silent 
puffs  on  his  fragrant  weed,  Gleason  looked 
•cautiously  around  to  be  sure  no  one  was 
within  hearing,  before  continuing: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  well  aware  that  your 
lease  on  Fenton*s  Gordon  county  tract 
gives  you  the  only  oil  rights.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  soul  on  earth,  outside  of 
•ourselves  and  the  drillers,  whom  you  have 
wisely  sent  out  of  the  state,  who  knows 
that  anything  of  value  underlies  that  land, 
and  your  scheme  to  get  possession  of  the 
property  is  the  product  of  a  fertile  brain. 
But  don't  you  think  Fenton  will  make 
•every  effort  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
any  er-er  damages  you  may  have  sustained 
according  to  the  purport  of  your  proposed 
law,  and  thereby  be  able  to  hold  his  prop- 
erty?" 

"None  in  the  least.  The  place  is  mort- 
gaged for  more  than  it  is  worth  for 
farming  purposes,  and  as  you  say,  thanks 
to  the  string  of  tools  left  in  the  well,  no 
•one  has  an  inkling  of  our  find." 

"If  the  bill  is  reported  favorably  by  the 
•committee,  when  will  it  come  up  for  pa.s- 
sage?"  inquired  the  smallest  of  the  trio 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Boyd  and 
who  had  taken  little  part  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Friday  morning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
passage  of  local  bills.        I  have  already  ^ 
looked  that  matter  up." 

"Good.  Now  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
do.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  unprecedented  hijrh  prices,  work 
must  be  opened  at  once.  Gleason,  if  no- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee you  must  leave  and  be  on  the 
ground.  Acquaint  Fenton  with  the  fact 
of  the  passage  of  the  law  holding  him  lia 
l)le  in  damages  to  us  and  demand  $2,000. 
Threaten  proceedings  if   he  becomes   ob- 


stinate, but  no  action  is  to  be  commenced 
except  as  a  last  resort.  You  understand? 
We  can't  afford  to  have  public  attention 
drawn  to  this  matter  if  it  can  be  avoided." 
The  suggestion  evidently  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  concerned,  for  the  conver- 
sation shortly  came  to  an  end,  the  men 
arose  from  the  table  and  passing  through 
the  crowded  bar  room,  were  soon  discus- 
sing an  entirely  different  subject,  in  the 
shape  of  broiled  lobster,  in  the  adjoining 
dining  room.  At  about  the  same  time,  had 
they  been  watching,  they  might  have  seen 
a  yoimg  man  step  quickly  from  the  ap- 
parently empty  booth  next  to  the  one  they 
had  just  occupied,  and  leave  the  place. 


Harry  Huntleigh  was  anxious  to  make 
a  record  as  a  legislative  correspondent  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  Coming  to  the 
city  an  almost  entire  stranger,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded by  his  energy  in  securing  the  most 
desirable  assignment  on  his  paper,  over 
the  heads  of  older  men  who  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  place,  and  the  Man- 
aging Editor  had  broadly  hinted  that  on 
his  ability  to  "make  good,"  depended  ad- 
vancement and  consequent  increase  of  sal- 
ary, at  the  end  of  the  legislative  session. 

Always  on  the  alert  for  news  and  a  pos- 
sible scoop,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
unusual  wording  of  House  Bill  No.  973, 
and  had  copied  it  in  order  to  study  more 
fully  its  provisions  at  his  leisure. 

Leaving  the  Capitol  he  hurried  across 
the  street  to  mingle  with  the  politicians 
about  the  cafe  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pick  up  a  few  items 
of  gossip  before  turning  out  his  copy  for 
the  day.  Dropping  into  a  vacant  booth 
to  take  down  his  notes  unobserved,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  voices  in  the  ad- 
joining stall,  separated  from  the  one  he 
occupied  by  a  partition,  both  being  ceil- 
ingless,  —  a  fact  evidently  overlooked  by 
the  occupants  of  the  booth  next  to  Hunt- 
leigh, whose  quick  ear  had  caught  the 
name  of  James  Fenton  as  it  came  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  men  on  the  other  side. 

While  he  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
an  eavesdropper,  Huntleigh  became  in- 
stantly and  intently  interested  when  he 
heard  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  girl 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  and  the  next 
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words  making  him  less  scrupulous  about 
hearing  more,  he  was  soon  straining  his 
faculties  to  catch  every  sentence  uttered 
by  the  trio  in  the  next  booth.  When  they 
quitted  the  room,  he  remained  quietly  un- 
til they  were  out  of  sight,  then  easily  man- 
aged to  leave  the  place  without  attracting 
attention,  although  laboring  under  ill- 
concealed  excitement  as  he  hurried  toward 
his  office  in  the  "Times"  building.  Once 
there,  however,  his  first  work  was  to  get 
his  regular  "story"  out  for  the  morning 
edition  of  his  paper.  This  accomplished, 
he  spread  out  on  his  desk  before  him  a 
number  of  legislative  notes,  and  copied 
the  following: 

"House  Bill  No.  973. 
By  Mr,  Randall. 

TO     PROVIDE    FOR    LEASING    LAND    FOR    OIL 

AND  NATURAL  GAS   PURPOSES  UNDER 

CERTAIN    CONDITIONS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  all  lands  leased  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  purposes  shall  revert  to  parties  hold- 
ing deeds  for  same,  upon  day  of  expira- 
tion of  any  option  held  upon  such  lands 
by  any  individual,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

'' Provided  —  Such  option  or  contract  is 
not  renewed  according  to  law  before  day 
of  expiration  thereof,  and, 

"Provided  —  Equity  and  recompense  be 
paid  in  just  and  reasonable  amount  to  such 
individual,  company,  or  corporation  hold- 
ing such  lease  or  option,  for  damages  re- 
sulting in  leaving  on  such  land,  casing, 
machinery,  derricks,  etc.,  necessarily  re- 
maining at  supension  of  operations." 

Huntleigh  copied  the  bill  verbatim, 
then  carefully  folded  the  paper  and  placed 
it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 


Representative  Randall  was  reading  the 
evening  papers  in  his  room  at  the  little 
hotel  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  .col- 
ony of  so-called  second  raters,  legislators 
who  paid  moderate  prices  and  lived  well 
within  their  income,  meagre  though  it  was, 
paid  them  by  the  great  state  for  making 
its  laws.  It  was  some  satisfaction  to  the 
members  of  the  colony,  however,  to  know 
that  they  were  as  a  rule  studiously  avoided 


by  lobbyists  arid  men  who  desired  a  "pull" 
in  getting  through  a  piece  of  "shady"  leg- 
islation. 

John  Randall  was  by  occupation  a 
country  store  keeper,  who  had  served  liis 
party  for  a  number  of  years  as  precinct 
committeeman,  and  when  the  village  law- 
yer and  doctor  had  locked  horns  over  the 
nomination  for  representative,  each  refus- 
ing to  give  way  to  the  other,  he  had  been 
selected  as  a  compromise  candidate.  Be- 
ing a  popular  man,  and  his  the  majority 
party,  he  was  elected  handily.  What  he 
lacked  in  the  knowledge  of  law  and  states- 
manship, Randall's  friends  contended  he 
made  up  in  honesty,  and  the  soubriquet, 
"Honest  John,"  used  industriously  by  his 
friends  during  his  campaign,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  increasing  his  majority  on  elec- 
tion day.  Being  honest.  Member  Randall 
could  not  afford,  on  the  munificent  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  allowed  him 
for  his  services  by  the  state,  to  stop  at  one 
of  the  big  hotels  of  which  the  city  boasted 
a  niunber :  and  this  being  his  first  term  as 
a  legislator,  he  did  not  exactly  understand 
how  many  of  his  colleagues  could  afford 
to  live  in  the  extravagant  style  they  af- 
fected, on  their  small  salaries. 

The  member  from  Gordon  was  evidently 
expecting  the  caller  that  arrived  somewhat 
late  in  the  evening  in  the  person  of  Harry 
Huntleigh,  who  entered  the  room  without 
ceremony.  The  two  were  soon  engaged  in 
a  conversation  which  seemed  to  be  of 
special  and  equal  interest  to  both.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  visitor  arose  to  go. 
Grasping  Huntleigh's  hand,  Randall  gave 
it  a  hearty  shake. 

"Much  obliged,  young  man.  John  Ran- 
dall may  not  know  a  great  sight  about  leg- 
islation, but  damn  me  if  he  ain't  on  the 
square,  and  no  thievin*  corporation  or  its 
lobby  is  goin*  to  use  him  for  a  tool,  not 
if  he  knows  it.  That  smooth-tongued 
Gleason  explained  things  pretty. straight, 
in  his  own  way,  about  that  bill,  but  you've 
explained  them  a  great  deal  straighter,  and 
I  promise  you  I'll  show  him  a  trick  worth 
two  of  his  before  I'm  through.  None  of 
my  constituents  is  going  to  be  robbed 
by  a  law  that  bears  my  name,  not  if  I 
know  it,  much  less  an  old  neighbor  and 
friend  like  Jim   Fenton — Good  Night!" 
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The  House  was  in  regular  session. 

"Bills  for  third  reading/'  announced  the 
Speaker,  and  the  members  hurriedly 
scanned  the  calendar  for  the  day. 

"House  Bill  No.  973,"  monotoned  the 
reading  clerk.  "To  provide  for  leasing 
land  for  oil  and  natural  gas  purposes. 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  reports 
bill  back  and  unanimously  recommends  its 
passage." 

"Mr.  Randall  of  Gordon  County  is  rec- 
ognized," announced  the  Speaker. 

Randall  stood  in  the  aisle  by  the  side 
of  his  desk  and  addresed  the  Chair.  "Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  bill  just  read,  I  notice  a 
slight  mistake."  Picking  up  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  measure  from  his  desk,  Randall 
continued:  "I  move  you  sir,  that  the 
word  "b"/'  be  substituted  for  the  word 
"to*'  after  the  word  "amount,"  and  before 
the  word  "such*'  in  the  bill,  as  originally 
drawn.  This  is  only  a  slight  error  prob- 
ably due  to  the  printer,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  corrected  before  a  vote  is  taken." 

"As  I  understand,  the  measure  is  purely 
a  local  one,"  responded  the  chair,  "and 
if  there  is  no  objection  the  change  will 
be  ordered.  —  The  clerk  will  make  the 
change." 

Randall  resinned  his  seat  in  an  appa- 
rently unconcerned  manner,  but  the  close 
observer  would  have  seen  a  pleased  look 
on  his  face  as  he  sat  down. 

The  House  was  busy  and  no  debate  en- 
sued, and  on  the  roll  call  not  a  "nay"  was 
recorded  against  the  bill,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  messaged  to  the  senate, 
and  before  the  day  was  done  had  become 
a  section  of  the  revised  statutes,  —  and 
law. 

*         *         * 

It  was  a  raw  March  day.  James  Fen- 
ton  was  busy  about  his  place,  although  his 
heart  was  not  in  his  work  and  his  mind 
was  far  away.  Unable  to  secure  a  re- 
newal or  extension  of  time  on  the  mort- 
p^affe  on  his  farm,  he  had  but  forty-eight 
hours  left  in  which  to  secure  the  money 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  day  was  in  keeping 
with  Fenton's  thoughts.  Gray  clouds 
scudded  an^ily  across  the  sky,  driven  by 
the  high  winds  that  swept  down  the  val- 
ley between  the  hills.  The  frost  was  just 
out  of  the  ground,  and  recent  rains  had 
formed   the  blue   clay  soil    into   a    sticky 


paste  that  made  traveling  on  the  highway 
tiresome  alike  to  man  and  beast.  The  at- 
mosphere was  hazy,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  stranger  coming  across  the  bam  lot 
was  not  seen  by  Fenton  imtil  he  was  al- 
most upon  the  man  he  was  evidently  seek- 
ing. 

"Good  morning.  Is  this  James  Fen- 
ton?" 

"That  is  my  name,  sir;  what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

"Mr.  Fenton,  my  name  is  Gleason.  I 
represent  the  Consolidated  Oil  and  Pro- 
ducing Company." 

"Fm  glad  to  know  you,  sir.  To  what 
am  I  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit?" 
Fenton  spoke  witH  ill-concealed  sarcasm. 

"Our  company  holds  an  option  on  this 
land,  does  it  not?" 

"It  does." 

"We  have  made  every  effort  to  locate 
oil  on  this  place,  but  as  the  pool  evidently 
lies  in  another  direction,  we  desire  to  sur- 
render the  lease." 

"Very  well,  sir,  I  have  no  objection." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  I  presume  not. 
But  there  is  another  matter  —  a  small  mat- 
ter, which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be 
easily  able  to  adjust.  I  refer  to  the  casing 
tools  in  the  well,  and  machinery  amount- 
ing in  all  to  some  $2,000  which  we  must 
of  necessity  leave  here.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  valid  damage  claim,  which  we  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  pay." 

"y^w  expect  me  to  pay  you  two  thous- 
and dollars?"  Fenton  stood  transfixed  as 
the  full  force  of  the  other*s  meaning 
slowly  dawned  upon  him.  Then  he 
laughed  a  hard,  nervous,  mirthless  laugh, 
before  replying: 

"Why  sir,  I  can  not  see  wherein  /  am 
liable.  Why  should  /  pay  for  material 
used  in  developing  this  property?  It 
seems  to  me  that  /  am  the  damaged  party 
—  the  season's  crops  lost,  fences  torn 
down,  and  pasture  cut  to  pieces  by  your 
infernal  company,  which  I  wish  I  had 
never  heard  of.  Besides,  I  know  of  no 
law  so  unjust  as  to  place  this  burden  on 
me." 

"I  was  thinking  you  might  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  statutes,"  said  Gleason, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  paper  and 
handing  it  to  Fenton,  "so  I  brought  along 
a  copy  of  the  Randall^  law,  recently 
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passed,  which  you  will  observe  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  matter,  and  fully  covers  the 
point  at  issue." 

His  senses  dulled  by  the  shock,  Fenton 
<:omprehended  little  of  what  he  read.  He 
fianlly  managed  to  say,  *'I  have  no  money. 
This  place  is  now  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  will  bring.  I  must  have  time  to 
think  this  thing  over.     For  Heaven's  sake 


his  tanned  neck,  and  her  soft  cheek  press 
against  his  own  furrowed  face.  The  tears 
were  kept  bravely  back  from  her  eyes  as 
she  said  calmly : 

"Father  forgive  me,  but  I  heard  all 
and  I  —  I  —  imderstand.  If  what  he  — 
that  man  said,  is  so,  we  —  we  shall  have 
to  leave  here,  is  it  not  so?" 

Fenton  groaned  aloud. 


Fenton 


led  his  child  gently  toward  the  house. 


go  away  and  siiy  nothing  that  my  family 
can  hear." 

**Sorry  Fenton,  but  my  orders  are  to  col- 
lect or  bring  action  to  dispossess.  There's 
nothing  mean  about  us  though,  and  Til 
wait  until  to-morrow  —  but  no  longer, 
mind  you.    Good  day." 

Fenton  stood  stupefied  after  the  other 
had  left,  entirely  oblivious  to  his  surround- 
ings and  therefore  totally  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  a  slim  girlish  figure  that 
stepped  from  behind  a  neighboring  tree 
where  she  had  been  concealed  —  until  he 
felt  the  arms  of  his  daughter  steal  around 


** Don't  worry  father.  You  have  suffered 
enough.  We  shall  find  a  way.  I  have 
been  blind,"  she  cried  passionately,  "not 
tt)  have  known  the  sacrifice  you  made  for 
me.  But  I  will  atone  for  my  folly.  I  am 
young  and  strong  and  can  work.  We  will 
move  away  from  here  and  commence 
again." 

"Hush  child,  things  may  not  be  so  bad. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying." 

"Oh  yes  I  do,  only  too  well.  I  should 
have  known  before,  but  in  my  own  fool- 
ish happiness  I  could  not  see.  Oh  father, 
I  had  hoped  —  I  —  thought — "     Here  she  t 
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completely  broke  down  and  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  father's  breast,  Mary  Fen- 
ton  revealed  her  heart's  secret.  Sobbingly 
and  in  broken  sentences,  the  little  love 
story  that  had  come  into  her  young  life 
was  finally  told.  Fenton  made  no  effort 
to  interrupt,  and  when  she  had  concluded 
he  bent  forward,  kissed  her  lovingly,  and 
placing  his  arms  around  her,  led  his  child 

gently  toward  the  house. 

♦         *         * 

An  early  train  carried  John  Randall 
rapidly  southward  from  the  Capital.  The 
law  maker  was  in  rare  good  humor  from 
some  cause  or  other  and  chuckled  con- 
stantly to  himself  as  he  perused  the  mor- 
ning £aper. 

It  was  nearing  the  noon  hour  when  the 
cinder-covered  brakeman  called  out, 
"Hamden,  H-a-m-d-e-n." 

Randall  found  his  team  waiting  for  him 
at  the  depot,  in  charge  of  his  man  of  all 
work,  and  driving  at  a  brisk  trot  over  the 
mile  of  mud  pike,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  general  store  of  Randall  &* 
Co.  In  the  second  story  of  this  building 
was  located  the  oflBce  of  Lawyer  Jones,  a 
local  attorney,  who  looking  out  of  his 
window,  was  evidently  expecting  the  new 
arrival,  as  he  at  once  put  on  his  hat 
and  coat  and  hurried  down  stairs  to  meet 
him.  A  hearty  handshake  ensued  between 
the  old  friends,  and  Randall  made  room 
by  his  side  as  the  lawyer  stepped  into  the 
two-seated  rig. 

"Drive  to  Jim  Fenton's  place,  George." 

The  horses  stepped  out  briskly,  and 
Randall  at  once  turned  to  his  companion 
and  began  a  conversation  that  seemed  very 
interesting  to  that  individual,  judging 
from  the  frequent  interruptions  and  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  that  burst  in- 
voluntarily from  his  lips.  No  notice  of 
the  flight  of  time  was  taken  until  the  two 
miles  had  been  covered  and  the  driver 
pulled  up  his  smoking  horses  at  the  big 
gate  which  faced  the  road  on  the  Fenton 
place. 

Another  rig  was  standing  at  the  hitch- 
ins:  post. 

"Just  about  in  time,  I  reckon,"  Randall 
remarked,  as  he  observed  the  farmer  stand- 
ing in  his  own  door-yard  talking  to  a  sleek 
looking  individual.  "There's  Gleason, 
now.     Well,  so  much  the  better;    it  won't 


take  long  to  explain  our  business,  and  as 
that  fellow  will  undoubtedly  be  inter- 
ested, we'll  invite  him  to  remain  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings." 

It  was  the  last  day  of  grace.  Gleason 
had  called  for  the  answer  to  his  demands. 
Fenton's  appearance  plainly  indicated  that 
he  lad  passed  a  sleepless  night.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  inevit- 
able, and  had  asked  only  a  reasonable  time 
to  settle  his  affairs  before  surrendering^ 
the  property. 

"Mr.  Fenton,"  Gleason  was  saying,  "my 
people  have  no  desire  to  work  any  need- 
less hardship  on  you  or  yours,  and  while- 
this  property  is  practically  valueless  to- 
them,  mortgaged  as  it  is,  and  they  are 
taking  it  over  simply  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  I  am  instructed  to  pay  yoir 
one  thousand  dollars  on  the  surrender  of 
the  deeds.  A  most  magnanimous  action^ 
I  assure  you." 

"Very,"  said  a  quiet  voice  at  his  side. 

Intent  on  their  conversation,  the  two- 
men  had  failed  to  notice  the  approach  of 
Randall  and  his  companion  until  they^ 
were  at  their  side.  Fenton  looked  up- 
quickly  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
Gleason  turned  suddenly  and  faced  the- 
arrivals.  His  face  flushed  hotly  as  he  rec- 
ognized Randall,  and  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  gone  radically  wrong  with  their 
plans,  at  once  took  possession  of  him.  He- 
was  used  to  doing  ugly  business,  however, 
and  quickly  regained  his  composure. 

Fenton  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was- 
coming,  but  something  in  his  old  friend's 
face  gave  him  courage,  as  he  warmly  shook 
Randall's  hand. 

"Why,  this  is  a  surprise.  Glad  to  see 
you,  John.  And  you  too,  Mr.  Jones.*^ 
Then  he  added  bitterly,  "This  will  be  the 
last  time  I  can  welcome  yon  on  my  owtt 
place.  Thanks  to  your  new  law,  I  am 
forced  to  give  up  my  property  to-day." 

"Is  that  so?" 

Gleason,  who  had  been  nervously  shift- 
ing about,  at  this  point  interrupted. 

"Yes,  you  see,  Mr.  Randall,  Fenton  has 
been  extremely  unfortunate.  My  com- 
pany wants  to  be  fair,  but  can  see  no  way^ 
to  protect  itself  without  taking  over  the 
land,  which  will  hardly  realize  enough 
after  the  debts  are  cleared  up  to  pay  fifty^ 
per  cent  of  their  losses." 
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Randall  paid  no  attention  to  Gleason, 
but  continued  talking  to  Fenton. 

"So  you  don't  like  the  Randall  law,  eh 
Jim?"  There  was  a  puzzling  twinkle  in 
his  eye  which  the  others  could  not  under- 
stand. 

"It  seems  to  me  that's  an  unnecessary 
question  to  ask." 

"Perhaps,"  shortly,  "have  you  seen  the 
law?" 

"Yes,  this  man  left  me  a  copy,  and 
mother,  Mary  and  I  have  gone  over  it 
carefully.  God!  Randall,  I  did  not 
think  when  I  voted  to  send  you  to  the  leg- 
islature that  I  was  voting  to  turn  myself 
out  of  house  and  home." 

"I'd  hate  to  have  you  think  so  now, 
James.  Enough  of  this.  Gleason,  have 
you  a  copy  of  that  bill?"  He  took  the 
paper  proffered  and  glanced  quickly  over 
it.  "Um  —  as  I  suspected."  Then  tiirn- 
ing  to  Gleason.  "This  is  correct  with  the 
exception  of  one  word,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
It  appears  here  that  in  your  haste  to  se- 
cure my  old  friend's  property,  you  took  too 
much  for  granted.  In  the  first  place  you 
took  me  for  a  fool,  and  I'll  admit  I  was 
one  for  believing  you  when  you  told  me 
the  bill  you  wanted  passed  was  merely  to 
correct  the  forms  of  leases  you  were  ac- 
quiring in  this  territory.  Then  you  took 
it  for  granted  that  nothing  could  happen 
to  the  bill  after  it  left  committee.  That's 
where  you  made  mistake  number  two.  I 
would  also  give  you  a  little  advice.  When 
you  have  plans  under  discussion  for  rob- 
bing people  hereafter,  don't  talk  them 
over  in  public  cafes-  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  at  this  time  that  your  entire  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  deal  was  overheard 
by  a  newspaper  reporter  who  immediately 
put  me  in  possession  of  the  facts.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  amending  House  Bill  973  a 
trifle  when  it  came  up  for  passage."  Turn- 
ing to  the  lawyer,  he  said,  "Mr.  Jones, 
kindly  read  the  bill  as  it  passed." 

"With  pleasure." 

The  lawyer  read  slowly  and  distinctly, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  that  portion 
covering  Randall's  amendment: 

"House  Bill  No.  973,  by  Mr.  Randall. 
—  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  all  lands  leased  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  purposes  shall  revert  to  parties  holding 


deeds  for  same,  upon  day  of  expiration  of 
any  option  held  upon  such  lands  by  any 
individual,  company,  or  corporation, 

Provided,  such  option  or  contract  is  not 
renewed  according  to  law  before  day  of 
expiration  thereof,  and, 

Provided,  equity  and  recompense  he 
paid  by  such  individual,  company,  or  cor- 
poration holding  such  lease  or  option,  for 
damages  resulting  in  leaving  on  such  land, 
casing,  machinery,  derricks,  etc.,  neces- 
sarily remaining  at  suspension  of  opera- 
tions." 

When  the  lawyer  had  finished,  Randall 
proceeded:  "Gleason,  I  studied  that  little 
amendment  out  myself,  but  you  are  lawyer 
enough  to  know  that  the  substitution  of 
the  word,  "by"  for  the  word  "to"  reverses 
the  original  meaning  of  the  damage  clause 
and  makes  the  Consolidated  Company 
liable  to  Fenton  for  damages,  and  while 
you  and  your  employers  are  villianous 
enough  to  attempt  to  escape  payment,  my 
advice  to  you  is  not  to  do  it.  James,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  little  matter  of  damages, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  dril- 
ling for  oil  on  your  property,  there  has 
been  discovered  a  six  foot  vein  of  the  best 
grade  of  soft  coal.  This  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  why  the  Consolidated  was  so 
anxious  to  secure  possession  of  your  land." 

Fenton,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  could 
not  speak,  but  he  grasped  his  friend's 
hand  and  tears  of  joy  streamed  down  from 
his  cheeks. 

When  Gleason  arrived  at  his  hotel  in 
the  village,  he  found  a  telegram  addressed 
to  him.  It  read:  "Bill  amended  from 
floor.  Holds  us  liable.  Settle  with  Fen- 
ton on  best  terms  you  can  get."     "Bond." 

A  letter  which  Mary  Fenton  received 
from  Harry  Huntleigh  a  few  days  after 
the  events  just  recorded,  contained  a  large 
amount  of  persiflage,  and  concluded  with 
a  statement  and  a  question.  They  were: 
"Dear  Molly,  I  have  been  promoted  and 
my  salary  increased.  When  may  I  come 
for  you?" 

The  telegraph  carried  back  this  reply: 
"Treasurer  of  Fenton- Randall  Coal  Min- 
ing Company  wants  manager.  Come  at 
once." 

It  was   signed,   "Mary   Fenton.   Treas- 


urer. 
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The  Flag:  of  Ohio 


THE  cover  design  for  the  current 
number  of  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine is  a  reproduction  of  the  of- 
ficial flag  of  Ohio,  elaborated  by 
the  blue  ribbon  encircling  the 
emblem  and  radically  altered 
from  the  original  design  with  reference  to 
the  substitution  of  the  seal  of  the  state  in 
the  blue  shield,  in  place  of  the  "red  disc" 
prescribed  by  law. 

Many  Ohioans  may  not  be  aware  that 
their  state  has  a  flag,  and  among  those  who 
have  been  aware  of  it  from  the  enactment 
of  the  law  a  disposition  has  been  mani- 
fested to  regard  it  with  scant  courtesy  — 
more*s  the  pity.  It  has  been  asserted  with 
a  great  show  of  national  patriotism  that 
the  stars  and  stripes  "ought  to  be  good 
enough"  for  Ohio,  and  that  we  "don't 
need"  any  other  banner.  But  the  good 
people  who  have  thus  expressed  them- 
selves have  never  suggested  substituting 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  for  the  seal 
of  Ohio  and  have  never  objected  to  the 
latter  on  the  gronud  that  it  places  narrow 
and  local  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  pa- 
triotism, as  has  been  charged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  flag.  But  if  a  state  of  the 
Union  is  to  have  a  seal  of  its  own,  why 
not  a  flag?  The  fact  is  that  both  are  fit- 
ting emblems  of  a  commonwealth  that  is 
fully  able  to  justify  its  separate  and  pe- 
culiar existence,  as  well  as  its  identity  as 
a  part  of  the  federal  Union. 

The  first  general  introduction  of  the  flag 
of  Ohio  to  the  public  will  be  through  the 
medium  of  The  Ohio  Magazine.  The 
adoption  of  the  flag  is  of  recent  date,  and 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  make  Ohio 
people  familiar  with  it.  Representative 
McKinnon  of  Ashtabula  county  was  the 
author  of  the  bill,  enacted  by  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly,  authorizing  and 
describing  the  flag.     The  bill  was  intro- 


duced in  the  House  April  1,  1902,  passed 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  without 
amendment  and  became  law  by  the  sig- 
nature of  Governor  Nash,  May  9,  of  the 
same  year. 

The  following  is  the  essential  text  of 
the   act: 

Sec.  1.  The  flag  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
shall  be  pennant  shaped.  It  shall  have  three 
red  and  two  white  horizontal  stripes;  the 
union  of  the  flag  shall  be  seventeen  five- 
pointed  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  triangular  field, 
the  base  of  which  shall  be  the  staff  end  or 
vertical  edge  of  the  flag,  and  the  .apex  of 
which  shall  be  the  center  of  the  middle  red 
stripe.  The  stars  shall  be  grouped  around  a 
red  rise  superimposed  upon  a  white  circular 
"O."  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  proportional  dimensions 
of  the  flag  and  of  its  various  parts  shall  be 
according  to  the  oflicial  design  thereof  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Comparing  the  foregoing  with  the  de- 
sign as  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  "red  disc"  has  given  place  to  the  state 
seal  in  the  reproduction.  This  liberty 
is  not  to  be  too  hastily  condemned.  The 
flag  as  authorized  by  the  McKinnon  act 
has  never  been  in  such  general  use  as  to 
give  it  special  significance  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
still  in  a  formulative  period ;  at  least,  it  is 
not  now  too  late  to  suggest  a  most  desir- 
able change  in  it.  No  person  would  dream 
of  taking  such  a  liberty  with  the  national 
colors,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
people's  universal  familiarity  with  them 
would  make  the  suggestion  of  any  modifi- 
cation almost  sacrilegious.  But  with  the 
flag  of  Ohio  —  well,  it's  different. 

There  is  a  convincing  objection  to  the 
red  disc,  notwithstanding  it  is  "superim- 
posed upon  a  white  circular  O,"  presuma- 
ble symbolic  of  "Ohio."  This  full  red 
sun  is  the  national  emblem  of  Japan  and 
appears  on  no  other  flag  —  except  the  flag 
of  Ohio!     A  Japanese,  seeing  the  present 
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official  Buckeye  banner  for  the  first  time, 
might  well  imagine  that  the  people  whose 
emblem  it  is  had*  either  conmiitted  a  bold 
robbery  on  the  insignia  of  the  Makado,  or 
were  trying,  in  a  blundering  way,  to  ex- 
press their  sympathy  with  his  native  coun- 
try. 

There  is  this  valid  objection  to  the  red 
disc  on  the  Ohio  flag,  and  not  a  word  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  substitution  of  the 
state  seal  for  the  disc  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  It  means  something  —  something 
American,  something  Ohioan  —  not  Japa- 
anese. 

The  Ohio  Magazine  will  therefore  en- 
deavor to  have  introduced  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  an  act  in 
amendment  of  the  present  flag  law,  elimin- 
ating the  Japanese  emblem  and  placing 
the  seal  of  Ohio,  in  its  natural  colors  of 
golden  wheat  and  sun-lit  horizon,  on  the 
blue  shield  of  the  present  flag. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  days 
of  the  disuse  of  the  flag  are  past. 


This  Fourth  of  July 


THE  Fourth  of  July  this  year,  in 
accordance  with  recent  custom, 
will  not  be  celebrated  in  America 
alone.  In  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope it  will  be  observed  in  some 
form  or  other ;  and  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  South  America  and  some  islands 
with  which  we  have  only  recently  been 
on  terms  of  greater  or  less  intimacy,  by 
reason  of  moral  suasion  or  benevolent  as- 
similation, will  not  be  backward  in  unfurl- 
ing the  star-spangled  banner  and  shooting 
off  the  infernal  fire-cracker.  Even  our 
British  cousins  have  come  to  regard  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  mild  enthusiasm,  al- 
though it  recalls  certain  incidents  in  his- 
tory not  entirely  agreeable  for  them  to  con- 
template. However,  the  latter  fact  still 
affords  some  American  statesmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  twist  the  British  lion's  tail  once 
in  a  while,  so  that  all  may  be  forgiven. 

In  this  country  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect anything  new  from  another  "Glorious 
Fourth,"  except  that  a  strange  Providence 
has  ordained  that  a  new  sensation  may  be 
derived  from  the  same  old  nervous  shock. 


A  fire-cracker  imder  one's  chair,  or  a 
charge  of  dynamite  on  a  street  railway 
track  is  always  new  —  and  criminally  fool- 
ish. There  will  be,  also,  some  new  doc- 
tors' bills,  but  that  is  an  old  story.  At  any 
rate,  there  will  be  no  new  speeches. 

Perhaps  Cuba  can  regard  this  Fourth  of 
July  with  as  many  pleasurable  emotions  as 
any  nation  on  earth.  The  celebration  in 
Havana  will  not  be  heavy  enough  to  fill 
the  insane  asylums  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  international  felic- 
itation will  be  abroad.  We  have  not  been 
as  bad  to  Cuba,  nor  yet  as  good,  as  we 
might  have  been;  and  so  the  Cubans  will 
be  quite  justified,  if  they  regard  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  as  in  part  theirs. 

The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  Hawaii, 
and  in  a  measure  of  Porto  Rico.  In  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France  the  echo  of 
American  sentiment  will  doubtless  be  spon- 
taneous, and  our  embassadors  will  have  a 
chance  to  don  their  knee  breeches,  if  they 
choose.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  rockets  will 
probably  not  soar  so  high,  in  part  because 
Russian  rockets  have  not  been  at  a  pre- 
mium in  America  since  that  Japanese  af- 
fair. The  rest  of  the  world,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  one  spot  or  series  of 
spots  in  the  Pacific,  will  be  more  cordial. 

But  the  Philippines  —  how  far  will  the 
spirit  that  dawned  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton pervade  them?  What  lessons  will  they 
learn  from  the  day's  study  of  our  own  his- 
tory and  its  reminders  of  our  own  struggle 
for  independence? 

Perhaps  further  unpleasant  questions 
can  be  avoided  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
this  country  has  not  yet  determined  its  at- 
titude towsird  the  Philippines,  or  their  at- 
titude toward  us,  so  as  to  make  it  known 
by  any  reliable  test.  We  know  what  rela- 
tions we  have  and  what  we  desire  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  most  of  mankind, 
even  to  the  Fiji  islands.  No  vote  of  our 
people  is  necessary  to  assist  us  to  this 
knowledge,  and  none  is  anticipated.  P.ut 
we  have  never  had  any  national  expres- 
sion on  "the  Philippine  question"  and 
there  is  no  data  from  which  we  may  infer 
what  that  expression  would  be  if  we  had 
it.  Volumes  have  been  written  as  to  our 
"duty"  in  the  premises,  and  we  have  had 
countless  assurances  from  home  talent  as 
to  exactly  what  the  American  people  think  j 
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about  our  Philippine  experience.  But  the 
American  people  themselves  have  never 
had  any  "say"  on  the  subject. 

Until  they  do  have,  it  might  be  well  to 
call  a  truce  to  much  wisdom  wherewith 
otherwise  we  are  sure  to  be  afflicted. 
Meanwhile,  here's  to  George  Washington, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
spirit  of  '76,  and  the  fellow  who  said  that 
all  things  come  to  him  who  will  but  wait ! 


The  Gdntle  Art  of  Accusation 

HE  American  people  have  had  a 
valuable  opportimity  to  moralize 
a  bit,  since  the  atmosphere  of 
Washington  became  charged 
with  the  current  of  personal  de- 
nunciation —  charges  and  count- 
er-charges, so  to  speak. 

Time  was  in  this  coimtry  when  our 
people  echoed  with  apparent  approval  a 
journalistic  refrain  which  ran:  "Millions 
for  a  navy,  but  not  a  cent  for  a  Chand- 
ler!" That  was  no  greater  reflection  on 
a  certain  distinguished  gentleman's  orig- 
inal and  acquired  virtue  than  was  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  a  pronouncement 
lately  proceeding  from  a  higher  and  pre- 
sumably more  reliable  quarter.  Yet  it  is 
a  fact  of  history  that  "Bill"  Chandler  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  mighty  good  navy. 
Is  there  any  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this? 

We  recall  that  not  many  years  ago,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  a  certain  candidate  for 
governor  repeatedly  charged  from  the 
stump  that  various  members  of  the  Ohio 
legislature,  whom  he  called  by  name,  were 
liars.  In  most  cases  the  accusation  brought 
forth  no  response,  possibly  from  a  mild 
presentiment  that  substantiatory  evidence 
might  be  forthcoming.  But  at  any  rate 
the  accusing  candidate  was  defeated  by 
more  than  100,000  plurality.  Is  there  any 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  this?. 

To  moralize  on  ancient  and  recent  his- 
tory, it  would  seem  that  statesmen  do  not 
gain  a  great  deal  by  resorting  to  personal 
accusations  against  other  statesmen.  Gen- 
tlemen do  not  profit  by  calling  other  gen- 
tlemen liars,  nor  is  the  standard  of  public 
piety  elevated  by  that  -course  of  procedure. 
It  is  better  to  simply  say  that  it  looks  like 
rain,   or  that   the  springtime   and   robins 


have  come  or  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters. 

Disraeli  is  credited  with  having  said  of 
Gladstone  that  he  was  "a  sophisticated 
rhetorician  inebriated  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity."  But  even  this  was 
bad,  and  it  would  have  been  even  worse  if 
this  eminent  English  statesman  had  said 
of  the  other  eminent  English  statesman 
that  he  was  a  liar. 

No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  gentle  art 
of  accusation  "doesn't  get  you  anything." 


The  National  Intcztity 

EMORIAL  DAY  and  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1906,  witness  as  many 
flags  unfurled  in  token  of  the 
people's  patriotism,  as  many 
rockets  shot  aloft  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  national  enthu- 
siasm, and  as  many  flowers  strewn 
in  memory  of  their  patriot  dead,  as 
distinguished  the  observation  of  these  hol- 
idays in  other  times.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  great  national  scan- 
dal is  upon  us ;  that  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished custodians  of  private  funds  are 
fleeing  from  insurance  investigations,  some 
of  our  "captains  of  industry"  dodging  the 
persistent  subpoena,  some  of  our  United 
States  senators  under  indictment,  some  of 
our  national,  state  and  local  oflSce-holders 
under  the  suspicion  of  a  prevalent  system 
of  "graft,"  and  some  of  our  beef  trust 
magnates  shuddering  at  the  threat  of  too 
deep  inquiry  into  their  "business"  methods. 
Notwithstanding  these  things,  we  re- 
peat, the  flags  and  rockets  and  flowers  are 
as  much  in  evidence  as  ever.  The  people 
still  seem  to  be  proud  of  their  country. 

Are  they  right  or  wrong?  Upon  the 
answer  to  that  question  depends  the  ver- 
dict for  or  against  republican  institutions. 
If  they  are  right,  our  national  condition  is 
far  from  hopeless;  if  wrong,  our  experi- 
ment with  free  representative  government, 
extending  over  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  concluded  in  failure. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
of  the  scandal  with  which  the  nation  has 
been  regaled  of.  late,  is  not  true;  that 
much  of  it  that  is  true  is  not  new,  and  thaf 
much  of  it  that  is  both  new  and  true  in 
specific  instances,  is  old  a§^  a  general  com- 
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plaint,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
We  shall  not  have  universal  honesty  in 
high  and  low  places  until  all  men  are 
angels. 

The  present-day  disposition  of  the 
American  people  to  inquire  closely  into  the 
conduct  of  their  public  servants  and  ask 
searching  questions  of  the  custodians  of 
large  aflEairs,  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the 
sense  of  national  honesty  is  alert,  and  that 
our  integrity  as  a  people  remains  intact. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  indifference 
where  there  is  now  interest,  stagnation 
where  there  is  now  activity.  The  general 
protest  against  uncovered  abuses  is  an  in- 
dication of  general  honesty. 

Moreover,  this  protest  is  surely  efl&ca- 
cious,  in  that  it  is  certainly  tending  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  of  which  it  complains.  Re- 
cent legislation  may  not  be  wholly  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  rail- 
road situation;  the  broken  hearts  and  de- 
pleted fortimes  that  have  followed  the  in- 
surance investigation  may  not  have  pro- 
vided a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  dis- 
closed; exposures  of  public  "grafting" 
may  not  have  entirely  eliminated  a  vicious 
system,  and  the  general  moral  upheaval 
that  has  been  going  on  in  political,  indus- 
trial and  financial  circles  may  not  yet  have 
levelled  the  whole  ground  to  one  standard 
of  integrity.  But,  as  sure  as  the  needle 
points  to  the  pole,  the  public  spirit  that 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  recent  deplor- 
able revelations,  points  to  their  ultimate 
cure.  San  Francisco  will  not  be  rebuilt  in 
a  day,  but  it  will  be  rebuilt,  because  the 
men  and  the  spirit  are  there  to  accomplish 
it.  So,  also,  the  men  and  the  spirit  are 
here,  in  a  broader  sense,  to  rejuvenate  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  now  trailing  in  the 
mire  of  scandal. 

Some  poet  —  not  Shakespeare  —  has  ex- 
pressed the  aptitude  of  optimists  and  pes- 
simists for  their  respective  points  of  view 
in  the  following  beautiful  couplet: 

Optimism  and  pessimism  are  only  matters  of 
sotil; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut,  but  the  pessi- 
mist sees  the  hole! 

While  the  honest  and  disinterested  in- 
vestigator is  abroad,  and  while  the  vile, 
scandal-mongering  Man  With  the  Muck 
Rake  is  prosecuting  his  dirty  work  imre- 
strained  by  law,  although  condemned  by 


decent  opinion,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
American  people  to  keep  the  doughnut  in 
sight.  While  they  do,  the  national  integ- 
rity will  be  safe. 


Ohioans  Abroad 


p 


Tiff 


ERHAPS  there  is  no  quality 
more  marked  in  the  native-bom 
Ohioan  than  his  loyalty  to  his 
state.  The  Ohioan  at  home 
cherishes  the  institutions  among 
which  he  was  born,  enough  to 
make  him  a  politician  and  has  such  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  resources  and 
people  of  his  state  as  to  make  him  an  en- 
thusiast. 

This  condition  of  mind  is  apparently  not 
overcome  when  the  Buckeye  goes  abroad. 
He  is  exceptionally  tenacious  of  his  early 
conceptions.  In  a  word  he  is  loyal;  and 
his  loyalty  is  not  difficult  to  prove  by  the 
records  of  almost  every  state  by  inniuner- 
able  evidences  of  Jt  in  foreign  lands. 

The  flourishing  Ohio  societies  that  con- 
tinue their  organization  with  increasing 
devotion  to  the  old  Buckeye  conunon- 
wealth,  year  after  year,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  bear  convincing  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ohio  spirit  is  not  to  be  sub- 
dued by  absence  from  its  native  soil.  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Denver,  De- 
troit, Atlanta,  Norfolk  and  a  great  army 
of  sister  cities.  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  have  their  army  of  thousands  of 
Ohioans  organized  in  separate  groups  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  emphasizing  and  per- 
perpetuating  Buckeye  patriotism.  The 
children  of  Ohio  are  everywhere — a>  brainy, 
industrious,  enterprising,  ambitious,  loyal 
race,  working  wonders  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, laying  deeper  and  broader  the 
foundations  of  the  nation's  greatness  and 
establishing  every  year  higher  standards  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  for  this  gen- 
eration and  for  posterity. 

To  Ohioans  abroad,  therefore,  as  much 
as  to  those  at  home.  The  Ohio  Magazine 
extends  cordial  greetings  in  its  initial  num- 
ber and  expresses  the  hope  that,  although 
no  longer  in  direct  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  and  flavor  of  Buckeyedom, 
they  may  find  some  of  both  in  the  recur- 
rent visitations  of  this  periodical.  ^  r\r\n]r> 
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Many  persons  may  believe  that  for  some 
time  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  in 
every  sense  worthy  to  stand  without  further 
addition,  and  still  do  full  justice  to  one  of  the 
pre-eminent  subjects  of  American  history. 
But  those  who  entertained  this  opinion  prior 
to  the  recent  publication  of  Alonzo  Roths- 
child's "Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,"  may,  since 
the  event,  wisely  come  to  another  conclusion. 
Evidently  the  last  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Lincoln  had  not  been  written; 
all  had  not  been  said  that  needed  to  be. 

This  book  is  not  a  biography  —  not  even 
a  character  study  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  what  it  plainly  purports  to  be- 
an accurate  relation  of  Lincoln's  remarkable 
mastery  over  men,  including,  perhaps,  him- 
self; for  the  fundamental  force  that  made 
Lincoln  the  master  of  others  was  his  perfect 
mastery  over  himself.  No  other  work  in  all 
that  has  been  written  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator approaches  the  one  under  consideration 
in  revealing  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  strongest 
personal  influences  the  world  has  known.  The 
theme  is  not  new,  but  it  has  never  before 
been  so  thoroughly  elaborated.  The  facts  are 
not  new,  but  they  have  never  before  been 
grouped  so  suggestively.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  Mr.  Rothschild's  produc- 
tion is  a  needed  and  a  welcome  addition  to 
an  already  voluminous  section  of  American 
letters. 

A  chapter  of  special  interest  just  now,  in 
view  of  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  the 
dual  subject  of  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  their 
relation  toward  one  another  and  their  respec- 
tive places  in  history,  is  Mr.  Rothschild's 
paper  on  "The  Curbing  of  Stanton."  Per- 
haps this  title  is  not  well  chosen;  perhaps  it 
is  even  subject  to  the  criticism  of  being  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  it  suggests  a  brute  force 
on  the  part  of  Lincoln  and  an  humiliation  of 
Stanton  not  to  be  found  in  the  record.  But, 
without  quarreling  with  the  title,  it  deserves 
to  be  said  that  this  chapter  graphically  re- 
veals the  true  relations  of  the  two  greai  men, 


assigning  to  each  his  full  credit  as  a  mover 
of  events,  withholding  nothing  regarding  either 
that  would  serve  the  present-day  student  to 
make  a  fair  estimate  of  both,  but  drawing 
him  irresistably  to  the  war  secretary's  own 
estimate  of  the  dead  president:  "There  lies 
the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

The  author  appends  a  valuable  list  of  book 
citations  and  an  index  which  greatly  promotes 
the  careful  study  of  his  own  work.  The  por- 
trait illustrations  complete  the  wholesome  in- 
terest which  the  entire  contents  inspire. 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men:  A  Study  in 
Character,  by  Alonzo  Rothschild.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.  Qoth,  gilt  top, 
$3.00. 
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*    *    * 
Must—" 


100 


"Oh,  but 

"I  can't!" 

So  cried  Judith  La  Monde  over  and  over 
again  as  she  faced  the  old  problem :  Is  it 
duty  and  honor  or  a  mistaken  idea  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  holds  a  woman  to  her  bethrothal 
vow  when  she  knows  that  love  is  dead  or 
rather  has  never  been?  Can  joy  be  rightly 
taken  at  another's  cost?  Or,  is  it  a  greater 
wrong  to  keep  her  promise  when  she  has 
learned  at  last  what  love  can  mean  and  not 
from  the  man  who  is  to  be  her  husband? 

How  she  fought  her  battle  out  through  joy 
and  anguish,  defeat  and  victory,  and  what  her 
final  decision  was,  is  told  in  Grace  Alexander's 
book,  "Judith." 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Camden 
on  the  Ohio  River  in  the  early  fifties,  "the 
lull  between  the  faint-far-off  echoes  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  near  mighty  thunders 
of  the  Civil  War,"  that  leisurely  age  when 
people  had  time  to  write  "parlor"  and  "honor" 
with  "U." 

The  pictures  of  the  quaint  old  town,  its 
society  and  its  politics  are  vivid  and  well- 
drawn.  One  can  see  the  Camden  ladies 
"careening  in  hoopskirts  of  prodigious  size  — 
rising  on  state  occasions  to  the  very  great 
grandeur  of  black  velvet  and  blond  lace,"  yet 
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reveling  in  the  lively  gossip  of  "that  blue- 
blooded  band,  the  "Camden  Circle/'  where 
the  only  tabooed  subject  was  "money  which 
every  one  agreed  was  vulgar,  and  there  was 
beside  the  delicate  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  had  any  of  it."  Estimable  Miss  East- 
.brooke  with  her  corcscrew  curls  and  tuck 
comb,  her  devotions  to  duty,  and  "the  young 
ladies'  guide";  Miss  Charlotte,  white-haired, 
pink-cheeked  matchmaker;  stately  Colonel 
Carrol],  beloved  of  children  and  honored  of 
all  men ;  Belmont,  blustering,  domineering, 
ambitious,  forging  toward  his  goal,  no  matter 
what  stood  in  his  way;  his  rival,  Dudley, 
fighting  his  bosom  sin  for  love's  sake,  and 
pretty  Fanny,  who  thought  life  required  noth- 
ing more  of  her  than  "a  series  of  exquisite 
appearances" —  all  these  move  across  the  stage 
from  time  to  time  in  very  life-like  manner, 
while  Judith's  story  is  unfolded;  while  Able 
Troop  and  his  grim  mother  stuggle  along  in 
the  double  prison  of  their  narrow  lives  and 
narrow  souls  and  Stephen  Waters  learns  that 
a  Methodist  minister  is  only  "a  man  for  a' 
that  and  a'  that"  and  must  sometime  go  out 
into  the  wilderness  and  fight  his  own  battle 
with  the  devil,  like  every  other  man  that  is 
bom  into  the  world. 

Miss  Alexander  has  told  her  story  well  and 
has  also  enriched  the  book  by  some  really 
fine  descriptions  of  the  country  around  Cam- 
den in  storm  and  sunshine,  through  the  chang- 
ing seasons  of  the  year. 

The  author  has  also  been  fortunate  in  her 
illustrator,  for  George  Wright  has  made  for 
the  story  a  half  dozen  really  good  pictures, 
one  of  the  best  showing  the  "Camden  Circle," 
when   Miss    Charlotte   spoke  out. 

Judith,  A  story  of  the  Candle-Lit  Fifties. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
*  ♦  * 
Any  one  who  would  like  a  good  book  for 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  or  an  older  head,  for 
that  matter,  next  Christmas  or  for  a  birthday 
nearer  at  hand  can  surely  find  it  in  "The  Dis- 
coverers and  Explorers  of  America,"  by 
Charles  Morris. 

The  whole  book  is  a  stiring  record  of 
enterprise  and  achievement,  and  each  chapter 
a  story  of  adventures  passing  those  in  Clark 
Russell's     "Sea     Yams,      or    even    Cooper's 

"Leatherstocking  Tales." 

The  long  list  of  the  "Heroes  of  Discovery" 


begins  with  Leif  the  Lucky,  the  bold  viking 
who  sailed  out  of  the  Northland  about  the 
year  1000,  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  an  open 
boat  and,  first  of  all  white  men,  set  foot  on 
the  American  continent.  The  last  chapter 
tells  of  the  daring  explorers  of  our  own  time, 
Greely  and  Peary,  who  have  left  Leif's  course 
far  behind  them  to  the  south;  Nansen,  the 
intrepid  Swede,  still  holding  the  record  of 
"farthest  north";  and  the  Norwegian,  Roand 
Amundsen,  who  last  year  sailed  in  triumph 
through  the  Northwest  Passage,  for  three 
hundred  years  and  more  sought  in  vain  by 
mariners  of  all  nations. 

In  between  are  the  stories  of  Columbus, 
the  arch-discoverer;  Magelan  and  Drake, 
first  men  to  sail  around  the  world;  Cortez, 
Balboa,  De  Soto,  valiant  men  of  Spain,  in- 
vading the  western  forests  in  pursuit  of  glory 
and  "the  yellow  phantom";  Cartier  and  the 
hardy  Bretons,  daring  as  much  in  the  search 
for  good  fishing  grounds  as  the  Spaniards 
did  for  gold;  Hendrik  Hudson  and  his 
sturdy  Dutchmen;  Marquette,  the  gallant 
priest,  first  explorer  of  the  Mississippi,  whose 
fame  bears  no  blot  from  lust  of  gold  or 
blood  of  Indian;  George  Washington,  major 
of  militia  and  envoy  of  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, travelling  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  mid- winter  of  1753; 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  eighty-odd  years  of 
adventure;  and  scores  of  others,  "a  host  of 
bold  and  brave  spirits,  ready  to  do  and  to 
dare,  men  of  might  who  stayed  not  for  diffi- 
ci»lty  and  halted  not  for  danger." 

As  one  reads  of  the  hardships  and  perils 
they  met  without  one  word  of  complaint  or 
discouragement,  life  in  these  days  seems  rather 
easy  and  most  of  our  inconveniences  and 
annoyances  unworthy  of  mention.  Altogether 
it  is  a  book  to  appeal  to  all  manly  boys  and 
will  be  of  equal  interest  to  men  and  women, 
who  care  at  all  for  American  history. 

The  style  is  simple  and  direct.  There  are 
no  pages  of  description,  but  there  are  many 
paragraphs  each  of  which  put  a  whole  scene 
before  the  reader's  eyes  in  words  he  will  not 
forget,  and  these  scenes  are  further  illustrated 
by  fine  photographs  taken  in  different  parts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

The  Discoverers  and  Explorers  of  Am- 
erica, by  Charles  Morris.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  11.25. 
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"A  PAGE  of  the  world's  history,"  how  it 
was  lost  and  who  found  it  —  what  was  written 
thereon  and  how  it  shook  the  balance  of 
power  and  almost  broke  the  boundaries  on 
the  map  of  Europe  —  this  is  the  foundation 
for  the  story,  "A  Maker  of  History,"  by  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim,  cleverly  illustrated  by 
Frank  Pegram  and  published  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  Boston. 

Since  Anthony  Hope  first  chronicled  the 
adventures  of  the  red-haired  Elphbergs  of 
Ruritania,  volumes  upon  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  history  of  myt!iical  kingdoms 
of  modern  Europe.  This  book  can  hardly  be 
placed  in  the  same  category.  It  is  too  real. 
The  countries  involved  are  called  plainly 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  England  and  Japan ; 
and,  again  and  again,  as  the  plot  unfolds,  one 
asks,  "Is  this  really  only  a  story  or  did  I 
read  it  all  in  the  oapers  last  year?"  Much  of 
it  was  in  the  papers.  How  much  more  might 
have  been  we  can  never  know  till  the  cabinets 
of  the  five  nations  give  up  their  secrets.     . 

But  whether  history  or  fiction,  the  book 
is  interesting  reading  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  One  never  knows  what  is  coming 
next,  and  there  are  even  hints  of  tragedy 
now  and  then  that  make  one  anxious  for  the 
outcome. 

The  characters  too  are  well  drawn  —  the 
big,  good-natured  English  boy,  the  "uncon- 
scious maker  of  history,"  who  tries  to  see  life 
in  Paris  without  knowing  one  word  of 
French,  not  even  that  "Prenez  garde"  means 
"Take  care,"  and  who,  in  consequence,  sees 
more  than  he  expected  or  had  any  desire  to 
see:  his  beautiful  sister,  who  does  and  dares 
as  much  for  his  sake  as  most  heroines  would 
do  for  their  lovers;  the  sturdy,  matter-of- 
fact  Englishman,  who  loses  heart  and  head 
and  turns  knight-errant  at  the  sight  of  a 
woman's  picture ;  the  French  spy  who,  though 
scion  of  an  ancient  and  noble  house,  attempts 
the  one  crime  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment, the  betrayal  of  his  country;  that  other 
latter-day  Parisian,  scorning  health  and 
claiming  that  "the  joy  of  Paris  is  the  ex- 
quisite refinement,  the  unsurpassed  culture  of 
it'j  abysmal  wickedness,"  who  forgets  his  part 
and  plays  the  man  at  last,  and  many  others. 
Here,  too,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  fiction  ends 
and  history  begins.  Two  of  the  men  in  the 
first  chapter  are  spoken  of  by  their  own  names 
before  the  story  ends;  a  third,  although  he 
bears  a  different  name,  we  recogfnize  as  Lou- 


bet  long  before  he  is  announced  as  the  presi- 
dent of  France;  and  it  seems  as  if  many  of 
the  others  could  be  as  certainly  identified  if 
only  we  knew  our  Paris  better. 

Altogether  the  story  of  "I'affaire  Poynton" 
as  conducted  by  the  French  secret  service  and 
the  amateurs  in  league  with  them,  is  not  only 
good  entertainment  for  a  summer's  day  but 
may  make  some  of  us  wish  we  would  read 
the  history  in  the  daily  oapers  more  carefully, 
may  even  send  one  or  two  to  last  year's  files 
to  read  once  more  the  story  of  the  English 
fishing  boats,  sunk  by  the  Russians  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  great  European  war  that 
diplomacy  and  arbitration  only  just  averted, 

A  Maker  of  History,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heimer.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Of  course  the  great  question  in  any  detec- 
ive  story  is  "Who  did  it?"  and,  from  the 
moment  the  crime  is  discovered,  each  reader 
becomes  an  amateur  detective,  following  clues, 
weighing  evidence,  and  trving  to  read  between 
the  lines  with  an  energy  and  persistence, 
worthy  of  the  great  Byrnes  himself. 

In  the  case  of  "The  Woman  in  the  Alcove," 
however,  this  will  be  all  in  vain.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  one  who  reads  the  story 
will  have  two,  if  not  three,  different  theories 
at  different  times  and  then  will  be  surprised 
in  the  twenty-second  chapter.  Indeed,  when 
all  is  explained,  the  story  seems  a  little  im- 
probable, but  oerhaps  no  more  so  than  many 
things  that  happen  out  of  novels. 

There  is  certainlv,  however,  enough  of  the 
thrilling  and  the  unexpected  in  the  book  to 
satisfy  the  author's  most  ardent  admirers; 
and  one  young  woman,  not  accustomed  to 
many  detective  stories,  while  reading  this 
work  is  known  to  have  stopped  short  in  the 
midst  of  the  detective's  account  of  his  night 
visit  to  the  deserted  Fairbrother  house,  while 
she  ascertained  that  her  own  windows  were 
safely  locked. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  not  "The 
Woman  in  the  Alcove,"  for  all  her  magnifi- 
cence and  tracric  importance,  but  the  little 
graduate  nurse  who  sat  on  the  yellow  divan 
near  by  and  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first 
person.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  she 
shows  so  much  courage,  determination,  wit 
and  unswerving  loyaltv  to  her  luckless  lover 
that  it  seems  a  pity  she  could  not  have  had 
a  more  spirited  hero  —  Sweetwater,  the  young 
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detective,  for  instance,  or  the  reporter  who 
followed  one  clue  from  New  York  to  a  lonely 
mine  in  the  mountains  near  Santa  F6.  But 
then  she  was  satisfied,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Of  the  other  characters  little  can  be  said 
without  spoiling  the  story  for  prospective 
readers,  but  they  can  be  seen  for  themselves 
in  the  illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller,  which 
are  so  good  that  the  reader  is  advised  not 
to  look  at  them  in  advance  lest  the  mystery 
be  solved  too  soon. 

The  Wom.\n  in  the  Alcove,  by  Anna 
Katharine  Green.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
*    *    ♦ 

"The  Idlers,"  Morley  Roberts'  latest  book, 
has  been  compared  with  "The  House  of 
Mirth"  and  pronounced  as  vivid  a  portrayal 
of  some  of  the  fast  set  in  London  as  Mrs. 
Wharton  gives  of  New  York.  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  pictures,  then  surely  another 
petition  may  be  added  to  the  Litany  —  "From 
the  fast  set  in  either  city,  good  Lord  deliver 
us!" 

The  stories  do  follow  parallel  lines  in 
many  instances,  and  both  authors  repudiate 
with  scorn  the  great  kindergarten  principle  of 
avoiding  even  the  mention  of  evil.  Nothing 
is  avoided  or  left  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
all  told  "right  out"  in  the  plainest  possible 
wordt.  with  no  glamor  of  poetry  or  refine- 
ment veiling  folly,  sordidness  and  degrada- 
tion. 

The  London  idlers,  however,  while  not  one 
wlpt  worse  than  the  New  Yorkers,  belong  to 
a  lower  social  stratum,  are  indeed  distinctly 
middle  class,  and  lack  entirely  that  golden 
atmosphere  of  luxurious  ease  and  splender 
that  always  surrounds  and  prevales  "the  House 
of  Mirth," 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  characters 
in  Mr.  Roberts*  story  are  two  or  three  who 
are  far  finer  and  more  lovable  than  any  of 
the  multi-millionaires  or  their  satellites. 

Jack  Bexley,  despite  his  mistakes,  failures 
and  actual  wrong-doing,  wins  the  reader's 
heart  at  once  and  keeps  it.  He  is  a  big, 
handsome,  straight-forward  English  boy,  car- 
mg  nothing  for  books  or  study,  but  wild  to 
enter  the  army  or  do  anything  honorable  that 
will  give  an  outlet  for  his  overflowing  energy ; 
who  instead  is  kept  in  idleness  at  home,  by 
his  adoring  mother  until  he  is  twenty  years 
old   and    then    suddenly    turned   loose    alone 


amid  all  the  temptations  of  London  —  well, 
he  docs  not  come  out  unscathed  —  far  from 
it;  but  what  could  any  one  expect?  He  takes 
his  punishment  like  a  man,  however,  and  risks, 
or  thinks  he  does,  even  his  life's  happiness, 
rather  than  fail  in  faith  or  chivalry  for  a 
woman  who  does  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  either. 

Renee  Buckingham  is  beautiful,  especially 
in  a  half  light,  and  she  is  good  company  at 
dinner;  but  even  so  it  is  hard  to  understand 
what  makes  her  fascinating,  not  to  Jack  alone, 
but  also  to  her  husband,  the  jam  and  biscuit 
man  who  loves  her  next  to  a  peerage;  to 
greedy  Lady  Billy  and  to  Rajmour  the  broken- 
hearted, half-mad  soldier. 

The  country  people  at  Charteris  make  a 
pleasanter  picture.  Lady  Bexley  and  her 
mustard  plasters,  and  Clarende.n  and  his  drains 
are  a  positive  relief  after  the  strain  and  stress 
of  London,  and  Sir  John  Bexley,  the  only 
man  of  brains  in  his  entire  family,  who  is 
so  wise  that  he  does  nothing,  but  does'  it  very 
gracefully,  is  almost  as  attractive  as  Jack. 

Then  there  is  Cecilia,  Clarendon's  pretty 
daughter,  who,  her  father  thinks,  is  "as  meek 
as  a  linnet  in  a  cage,"  whom  Casselis  pre- 
dicts will,  "like  all  good  women,  do  her  duty 
and  make  a  thunderin'  mess  of  it,"  but  who, 
as  Sir  John  knows,  has  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  ages  and  patience,  forgiveness  and  faith 
growing  out  of  the  strength,  not  the  weakness 
of  her  love. 

On  the  whole  the  book  might  be  called 
a  sermon,  an  old-fashioned  one  on  "Hell" — 
not  a  visionary,  far-off  land  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, but  a  worse  place,  ready  here  and  now 
for  the  covetous,  the  disloyal,  and  the  sinful, 
toward  which  the  weak  and  the  idle  are  drift- 
ing fast  and  from  which  not  all  the  love  in 
the  world  can  save  them  unless  they  find  work 
to  do  —  work  that  is  worth  while  —  and,  hav- 
ing found  it,  do  it  with  their  might. 

The  Idlers,  by  Morley  Roberts.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston.    Illustrated.    Cloth, 

$1.50. 

*    *    ♦ 

Did  you  ever  read  a  college  story  in  which 
the  hero  was  not  on  the  team,  the  eleven,  or 
the  crew  —  was  not  even  a  "sub"?  Well, 
"The  Count  at  Harvard"  does  none  of  Acsc 
things,  neither  does  he  work  his  way  through 
college  or  even  study,  when  any  one  is  look- 
ing. 

He  is  just  a  healthy,  everyday,  happy-go- 
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lucky  undergraduate  with  a  gift   for  talking 
nonsense  that  amounts  to  genius. 

Mr.  Holland's  story  of  his  senior  year  is 
very  unlike  ''Harvard  Days'*  as  described  by 
Mr.  Flandrav,  where  fun  and  pathos,  comedy 
and  tragedy  are  as  closely  interwoven  as  they 
are  in  real  life.  The  Count  takes  nothing 
seriously,  except  possibly  The  Girl  and  even 
then,  the  reader,  like  the  girl,  is  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  serious  or  not. 

But  his  nonsense  is  most  amusing,  and 
although  we  wonder  as  he  did  of  the  sopho- 
more, if  he  will  ever  grow  up,  we  can  not 
help  laughing  at  his  absurdities  and  his  queer 
little  bits  of  philosophy  that  sound  mightily 
like  wisdom.  Finally,  we  like  him  as  thor- 
oughly as  his  classmates  do. 

To  an  old  Harvard  man  the  book  must 
have  a  special  interest  and  must  remind  him 
again  and  agaiii  of  the  fun  he  had  himself 
once  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate. 

The  -Count  at  Harvard,  by  Rupert  Sar- 
gent Holland.  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

*    ♦    * 

•The  True  Andrew  Jackson,"  by  Cyrus 
Town  send  Brady,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  **True"  biographical  series  published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The  preceding 
volumes  are  devoted  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 


Abraham  Lincoln  (separate  volumes),  by 
William  Eleroy  Curtin,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  William  Penn  (separate  volumes)  by 
Sydney  George  Fisher,  and  (Jeorgc  Washing- 
ton, by  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

Like  the  others,  however.  Dr.  Brady's  work 
is  not  a  formal  biography.  It  is  historical,  as 
aiming  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  in  a  sense 
biographical,  but,  more  than  either,  a  critical 
appreciation.  The  author  has  evident  enthusi- 
asm for  his  subject,  but  writes  under  the 
proper  restraint  of  one  who  aims  only  to 
give  strict  justice  to  it;  and,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  an  equally  critical  mind  would  be 
necessary  to  resist  his  conclusions.  The  book 
aims  to  show  the  personality  of  Jackson,  with 
all  its  human  side.  It  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  recital,  but  too  pains-taking  in  its  esti- 
mates to  be  mistaken  for  a  plea.  It  is  alto- 
gether readable  and  must  stand  as  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  excellent  series  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  The  only  chronology  of  the  life 
of  Jackson  that  has  been  compiled  appears  in 
this  book.  There  are  also  twenty-three  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  obtained  from  the 
rarest  sources,  that  greatly  enhance  its  value. 

The  True  Andrew  J.\ckson,  by  Cyrus 
Townserd  Brady,  LL.  D.  The  J.  B.  Lippin- 
citt   Companv,    Philadelphia.     Cloth,  gilt   top, 
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JOHN  M.  PATTISON 
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''Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace.'' 
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The  Trend  of  Opinion 

The  Ohio  Magazine  does  not  necessarily  indorse  or  approve  the  sentiments  repro- 
duced in  this  department.  It  may  emphatically  disapprove  many  of  them.  Its  own 
views  will  be  expressed  in  its  own  editorial  columns  and  not  elsewhere.  Under  the  cap- 
tion, "The  Trend  of  Opinion/'  hoy/ever,  the  purpose  is  entertained  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  enlightened  journalistic  judgment  in  the  state  and  nation,  respecting  important  matters, 
public  and  personal,  moral  and  material. 

Gncinnati's  Experience 


From  the  Tokdo  Blade. 

THE  Blade  does  not  know  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies,  but  the  Cincinnati  newspapers 
are  setting  up  a  howl  against  municipal 
ownership  and  are  pointing  to  the  water- 
works department  of  that  city  to  show  that 
public  ownership  is  a  delusion.  Cincinnati  has 
owned  her  waterworks  plant  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  if  the  papers  tell  the  truth, 
the  management  is  about  the  worst  in  the 
country.  Many  householders  who  have  paid 
for  water  cannot  get  it;  they  are  forbidden 
to  sprinkle  their  lawns ;  water  cannot  be  used 
for  street  sprinkling  purposes;  the  chief  en- 
gineer, according  to  the  Cimes-Star,  is  a  mere 
watch  tinkerer,  whom  the  fortune  of  politics 
has  wafted  into  office,  in  short  the  municipal 
corporation  has  miserably  failed  in  its  public 
service  because  it  has  placed  political  tools  in 
positions  which  should  be  filled  by  experienced 
men  who  know  more  about  their  business  than 
th^  do  about  carrying  the  steenth  ward. 

There  is  much  talk  about  public  ownership 
of  waterworks,  street  car  lines  and  other  utili- 
ties, but  until  such  management  is  completely 
divorced  from  politics  these  departments  will 
be  loaded  down  with  incompetents  who  would 
not  be  retained  an  hour  by  private  corpora- 
tions, and  so  the  municipality  and  all  its  peo- 
ple suffer.  Municipal  ownership  is  beaiitif"! 
and  pleasing  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is 
more  often  an  expensive  and  disappointing  de- 
lusion. 


What  Publicity  Does 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 

PUBLICITY  works  cure  of  many  evils. 
The  haste  with  which  the  packers  of 
Chicago  signalized  their  new-found  de- 
sires for  clean  aprons  every  day,  for  cleanli- 
ness of  floors  and  for  better  sanitation  and 
ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  good  of  publicity.  It  is  as- 
serted by  the  Washington  Star  that  one  of 
the  principal  employes  of  an  investigated 
packer  politely  asked  Messrs.  O'Neil  and 
Reynolds  for  information  as  to  what  they  had 
discovered,  in  order  that  the  evils  might  be 
remedied.  The  request  was  declined,  but  the 
evils  were  sought  to  be  remedied  immediately 
on  the  publication  of  the  report,  and  cleanli- 


ness is  one  of  the  present  aims  and  objects  in 
the  packing  houses. 

The  packers  themselves  and  their  employes 
knew  the  conditions  and  knew  that  they  had 
existed  for  months,  if  not  for  years.  But  they 
took  no  steps  for  outward  cleanliness,  at  least 
until  the  indignation  of  the  public  following 
on  publicity  compelled  the  purchase  of  cus- 
pidors, brought  about  the  order  for  clean 
aprons  each  day  for  the  butchers,  and  for 
floors  which  would  show,  from  the  effects  of 
scrubbing,  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  incident  is  an  object  lesson  of  the 
value  of  publicity,  and  there  are  other  cor- 
porate organizations  which  would  better  serve 
the  public  if  publicity  should  be  applied  to 
them  as  it  was  to  the  packing  establishments. 


More  Pay  for  the  Teachers 

From  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  now  that 
the  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  of 
this  city  will  be  placed  on  a  salary 
basis  which  more  adequately  rewards  superior 
ability  and  experience.  Increased  pay  for  the 
teachers  has  virtually  been  decided  upon,  but 
it  can  be  won  only  on  merit. 

A  salary  schedule  providing  for  three 
classes  of  efficiency,  with  four  gn*ades  to  each 
class,  has  been  submitted  to  the  board  of 
education,  and  when  it  has  undergone  such 
changes  as  the  educational  committee  and  the 
superintendent  may  agree  upon  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  adopted. 

The  mcagemess  of  the  pay  given  to  school 
teachers  throughout  the  country  has  long  been 
a  reproach  to  the  American  people.  No  more 
devoted  class  of  workers  exists.  A  high 
grade  of  ability  is  required  of  them,  and  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  special  educational 
training.  Their  responsibility  is  heavy  —  the 
instruction  and  mental  development  of  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  And  their 
recompense,  aside  from  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  their  pupils,  has  been  small. 

But  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States 
a  movement  for  better  salaries  for  teachers 
has  sprung  up.  Popular  sentiment,  so  far  as 
it  has  found  expression,  is  in  favor  of  higher 
pav. 

The  Cleveland  schools  have  always  been  in 
the  front  rank.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  this  city  should  be  owe  of  the  first  in 
doing  justice  to  teachers. 
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Promotion  of  Graftings  by 
Pfodtjcer  and  As:ent 

From  the  Marion  Star. 

THE  offense  of  grafting  can  never  be  fully 
cured  by  legislation.  There  must  be  an 
awakening  of  the  business  and  individ- 
ual conscience  of  the  country.  A  gentleman 
inveigling  against  gn*aft,  very  recently,  went 
on  to  tell,  as  though  he  were  guiltless  him- 
self, how  he  had  been  required  to  pay  for 
business  orders  he  secured.  His  name  and 
business  are  not  important  to  the  discussion. 
He  related  various  experiences.  In  one  in- 
stance he  quietly  won  a  man's  wife  to  consent 
to  a  purchase  by  slipping  her  $40  for  a  new 
dress.  In  another  case  he  was  attempting  to 
sell  to  two  partners,  but  one  hostile  to  buy- 
ing. Finally  a  private  conversation  and  a 
fifty  dollar  bill  won  the  reluctant  partner  and 
the  sale  was  effected.  The  gentleman  relating 
these  with  other  instances  complained  bitterly 
against  the  practice,  yet  we  deem  him  as 
guilty  as  those  who  accepted  the  commissions. 
He  inveigled  against  a  system,  and  yet  pro- 
moted it  himself.  He  was  not  only  a  party 
to  the  transaction,  but  suggested  it  himself. 
No  statutory  provision  would  have  prevented 
either  one  of  the  deals.  They  were  both  cases 
of  secret  dishonesty,  with  very  remote  possi- 
bility' of  detection  or  punishment. 

Ninety-nine  cases  in  every  hundred  of  of- 
ficial grafting  are  as  easily  shielded,  and  there 
is  no  promise  of  reform  except  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  conscience.  The  grasping  commercial 
spirit  has  blunted  the  fine  sense  of  business 
honor  that  is  so  essential  to  straightforward 
transactions.  Let  the  competing  producer  sell 
on  the  square  and  the  tribe  of  dishonest  pur- 
chasers will  soon  become  extinct.  It  is  a 
curse  to  the  business  world  that  thousands  of 
salable  products  have  a  corruption  fund  cost 
added  to  the  selling  price  from  the  very  start. 
Great  concerns  deliberately  set  out  to  corrupt 
the  purchasing  authority.  This  influence  alone 
has  ruined  more  public  officials,  ten  times 
over,  than  the  alleged  degrading  influence  of 
politics. 

Most  men  go  into  office  witn  good  intent 
and  high  purposes.  We  have  seen  county  and 
city  officials  assume  such  duties  with  high  re- 
solves, founded  on  clean  individual  records. 
In  a  little  while  the  experienced  tempter 
comes  along,  the  first  grafting  is  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, and  gradually  the  well-intended  of- 
ficial is  won  over  to  the  hateful  system.  This 
is  not  always  the  case.  But  the  point  we  aim 
to  urge  is  that  the  dishonest  official  would  be 
the  exception,  if  the  hateful  practice  were  not 
promoted  by  the  selling  concerns,  which  com- 
plain and  profit  by  the  system  at  the  same 
time.    We  can  see  little  hope  of  correcting  the 


abuse  by  the  enactment  of  laws.  The  thing 
most  needed  is  the  good,  old-fashioned 
method  of  square  dealing,  which  the  pro- 
ducer and  selling  agent  can  do  most  to  bring 
about.  There  is  good  accomplished  by  die 
anti-graft  agitation.  The  public  is  being 
awakened  to  its  dangers,  and  the  business 
conscience  is  being  aroused  to  a  more  hopeful 
sensitiveness.  Herein  lies  the  promise  of  re- 
form. Nothing  else  will  accomplish  lasting 
results. 


Some  Royal  Work 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal. 

KING  EDWARD'S  success  as  a  sovereign 
has  been  generously  recognized  of  late. 
No  problem  seems  to  be  too  difficult  for 
his  diplomacy.  The  latest  success  is  with 
Russia.  That  nation  has  been  for  years  trying 
to  get  an  outlet  by  sea  in  the  East,  and  she 
always  found  the  ships  of  England  in  her 
way.  This  has  been  largely^  the  East  Indian 
question.  When  the  war  with  Japan  came  on, 
Russia  had  her  hopes  set  on  a  harbor  at 
Dalny,  but  she  lost  and  blamed  England. 

All  this  time,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in 
keeping  up  a  friendship  with  Russia,  which 
the  latter  couptry  did  not  take  to  heartily. 
There  was  a  bitter  anti-British  feeling  in  Rus- 
sia ;  but  there  was  a  strong  leaning  toward 
France.  In  the  meantime,  England  directed 
her  smiles  toward  France,  and  a  cordial  good 
feeling  arose  between  the  two  nations. 

This  situation  was  of  great  advantage  to 
France  in  the  Moroccan  affair,  and  was  not 
altogether  assuring  to  Germany.  And  yet, 
the  kaiser  was  not  so  discomfited  that  he  was 
out  of  sorts  with  England,  especially  when 
King  Edward  began  the  display  of  an  amiable 
disposition  toward  the  kaiser.  This  resulted 
in  Edward  and  Wilhelm  coming  to  an  under- 
standing, 

Russia  has  been  watching  with  deep  interest 
the  tenders  of  neighborly  regard  among  these 
three  great  powers,  and  has  recently  given 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  counted  in ;  so  now, 
by  the  latest  cablegrams,  the  conclusion  of  an 
entente  between  Russia  and  Eagland  has  been 
announced.  The  precise  point  of  the  entente 
has  not  been  revealed,  but  the  fact  that  both 
nations  seem  happy  over  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is 
secure. 

So  here  we  have,  since  Edward  became 
king,  a  treaty  with  Japan,  an  entente  .with 
France  and  Russia,  a  pleasant  fellowship  with 
the  kaiser  and  the  king  of  Italy,  and  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  throne  of  Spain  —  all 
attended  to  in  the  quietest,  kindliest  manner. 
And,  what  is  more,  there  is  no  part  of  this 
situation  that  the  United  States  would  wish  to 
have  otherwise. 
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The  Ohio  Maga 

THE  frontispiece  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  for  August  will  be  an 
engraving  from  a  strikingly  beautiful  photograph  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Conyers,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  whose  artistic  work  has  attracted 
nationr-  attention.  The  subject  is  a  sheep  study,  entitled  **To  the 
Fold,"  i,  d  as  an  art  gem  it  must  be  seen  to  to  appreciated.  The  frontis- 
piece will  be  inserted,  as  in  the  current  number,  not  bound  in  the 
tuae^-^ne,  so  as  to  be  readily  appropriated  as  an  ornament  for  den, 
^-^-orv  or  office. 

1  he  August  number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  will  contain  the  first 
itic  forecast  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C. 
ly,  director  of  the  press  and  publicity  department.     The  article 
is   authorized   by  the  officers  of  the   Exposition  and  will  be  copiously 
illustrated  from  original  drawings  especially  prepared  for  this  magazine, 
article  will  be  supplemented  with  another  entitled,  "  Ohio  at  James- 
"  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  who 
Q  e  of  the  Ohio  commissioners   to  the  World's  Fair  and   Director 

Z  .  .1  of  the  Ohio  Centennial  projected  some  years  ago.     Mr.  Ryan 

C  discuss  what  he  would  regard  as  the  proper  representation  of  Ohio 

f^e  Jamestown  Exposition,  in  the  light  of  his  large  experience  in 
atters.     The  article  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  Ohio 
.missioners  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison.     Altogether, 
oming  historical  and  industrial  event  at  Jamestown  will  be  exhaus- 
y  and  most  attractively  treated  in  this  number,  for  the  first  time 
a^       here. 

^ne  of  the  most  romantic  true  stories  that  ever  found  a  background 
in  C  1 — or  anywhere  else, —  for  that  matter,  will  oe  related  in  our 
•^St  number.  It  will  tell  a  strange  tale  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
millionaire  student,  traveller  and  recluse  whose  relations  to  a  peculiar 
7  sect.in  Ohio  present  a  charming  but  pathetic  picture  of  one  man's  life, 
love,  disappointment  and  devotion.  It  will  bring  in  authoritatively  the 
names  of  some  men  who  have  made  presidents,  sat  in  the  cabinets  of 
presidents  and  controlled  the  political  destiny  of  great  states  like  New 
York  c^^-d  Ohio.  It  will  be,  in  a  word,  a  story  of  striking,  peculiar  and 
universal  interest,  beautifully  illustrated  with  views  from  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  all  Buckeyedom. 
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OUR  August  number  will  contain  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  hav 
ing  an  elusive  and  indefinite  title,  **  From  Jim  To  Jack/'  by  the 
eminent  Ohio  novelist  and  poet,  James  Ball  Naylor.  "Jim  Haw- 
kins" writes  the  letters  to  "Jack  Linden'^ — but  that  is  anticipating.  The 
reader  will  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  unique  correspondence. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Dustman,  the  versatile  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  will 
write  of  "Father"  John  E.  GunckePs  remarkable  work  among  the  Toledo 
newsboys,  with  appropriate  illustrations.  What  Mr.  Gunckel  has  done  in 
forming  young  American  manhood  from  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting 
subjects,  is  a  story  of  real  interest,  that  points  a  moral  while  it  adorns  a 
tale,  Mr.  Dustman  will  tell  it  graphically,  from  close  observation  of 
the  facts  and  sympathy  with  them. 

Professor  C  B.  Galbreath,  State  Librarian  of  Ohio,  will  contribute 
an  article  on  Benjamin  R.  Hanby,  who  wrote  the  plaintive  and  widely 
popular  song,  "Darling  Nellie  Gray."  Amid  the  rural  scenes  he  loved, 
Hanby  sleeps  in  the  little  cemetery  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  but  his  song  still 
thrills  the  human  sympathies  of  thousands.  A  reproduction  of  a  medal- 
lion of  him,  shortly  to  be  placed  in  Otterbein  University,  will  accompany 
Professor  Galbreath's  article,  together  with  other  appropriate  illustrations. 

Under  the  title,  "Our  Tree  Family,"  Lena  Kline  Reed,  in  a  charming 
illustrated  article,  will  tell  the  story  of  the  Ohio  Buckeye  Tree,  its  flower, 
leaf,  burr,  buckeye  and  habitat.  Even  among  Ohioans  few  people  are 
able  to  differentiate  between  the  Buckeye  and  Horse-chestnut  trees,  but 
Mrs.  Reed's  article  will  henceforth  enable  all  to  do  it  readily.  The 
illustrations  are  from  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  the  Ohio  Buckeye 
at  Portsmouth  and  lend  singular  charm  to  a  most  interesting  paper. 

Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  will  contribute  a  striking  article  entitled, 
"In  Re  the  Muck  Rakers,''  in  which,  in  characteristic  fashion,  he  will 
pay  his  respects  to  some  of  the  writers  of  current  alleged  literature. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  leading  features  to  appear  in  The  Ohio 
Magazine  for  August,  but  they  are  sufl&cient  to  indicate  that  no  Ohioan, 
wherever  he  may  be,  should  miss  this  number.  Indeed,  its  general 
interest  may  well  go  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  special  field. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  suggestive  to  add  that  The  Ohio  Magazine  only 
costs  $2.00  a  year,  and  that  it  asks  public  support  without  any  apologies. 
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THE  BREAKERS 


Cedar  Point  —  on  Lake  Erie 

.  URGEST  and  MOST  MOOEIW  HOTEL  on  tho  GREAT  UKES 
Contain!  700  OuUMo  Boonit,  Covort  tJK  Acrtf  of  Ground.  Eiitif  Frontof  Factf  tho  Gfttt  Board  Walk  md  Bithiin  B— ch. 

There  is  fresh  running  water  In  every  room,  baths  on  every  floor  and  a  number  of  suites  with  private  bath.  The  dining  rooms,  office, 
lobby,  parlors,  writing,  reception,  smoking,  committee  rooms  and  convention  halls  are  large,  airy  and  conveniently  located.  The 
building  Is  fitted  throughout  with  sanitary  plumbing,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  annunciator  service,  long  dis- 
tance telephone,  telegraph,  physicians,  public  stenographers,  barber  shop,  tailor,  news  stand,  manicure  and  ladies'  hair  dresser, 
free  dark  room  for  photo  devek>pment.  etc. 
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Cedar  PolDt 


FIftoon  Mllot  of  Shoro  Uno.  Aroa  Ton  Sou.  Mllot.  tovon  Nlllot  of  tbo  NIost  Porfoet  Bathing  Boach  in  tiM 
World.  Boautlful  Parkt.  Groat  Tracts  of  Viroln  Forost.  Throo  Mllot  of  Lagoont.  Coiottal  Bulldlngt.  Famont 
Board  Walk.  Largost  Pavilions  In  tho  World.  Boautlful  Picnic  and  Camp  Grounds.  Largost  Hotol  on  Groat 
Lakos.  Vast  Eating  Facllltlos.  Gorgoous  Color  Schomo  and  Illuminations.  1000  Rooms  in  Bathing  PavRlon. 
Immonso  Danco  Hafl.  1000  Courtoous  Employos.  Sconic  Ramblos.  Concort  Band  and  Orchostras.  Coty  Cottagos. 
Porpotual  Broozo,  Puro  Wator,  Dollghtful  Cllmato.  Sailing,  Rowing.  Fishing.  Ijitostand  Safost  AmusomontDovlcof . 

DAlae    ClirAnOOn  Dion    One  person  occupying  room  — Day.  ll.OO,  IIJM)  and  $200.      Week.  $7.00,  510  00  and  $1200. 

llOlOOy  LlllU|Plfdl|  ri0l(    Two  persons  occupying  same  room  —  Day,  $2.00  and  $:100.     Week.  |10.00.  lU.OO  and  $1800. 
For  AddHioiMl  Infornuitlon  and  lUuotnited  Booklet,  Address  O.    A.  BOBCKL.IISO,  Sanduslcy,  Ohio. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 


Accessible 
Location 


AXMEfSlS,    OHIO- 


ESTABLISHED,  BY    AN    ACT   OF    THE    OHIO   LEGISLATURE,    FEBRUARY    i8,   1804 

The  University  now  has  a    Faculty  of  forty-seven  members,  and  includes 

The  Collbob  op  Liberal  Arts.  The  Siatb  Normal  College. 

The  Commercial  College.  The  College  of  Music. 

The  Department  op  Physics  and  Blectrical  Engineering. 
The  Department  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Thk  State  Preparatory  School. 

The   DEPARTMbNT  OF    MATHKMATICS  AND  CiVtL   HNGINEERING. 

r^/Mi«-o«ke  In  Arts.  Philosophy.  Pedagogy,  and  Science,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  and 
v^OUioCo  B  s.  Special  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Business,  Music,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Physical  Culture. 

—      .    •  n      •  *     .•       o  ^    r  •«; <»ft . -.^  .-.^«,       ^    ^'a^I  Term  will  open  Sept.  10.  1906;  Winter  Term, 

No  Tuition    ^tST.^^SJ^r.:ry*^Z^n:^lT    a    J^.u^.7,^.lH«;jSpn£gT^rS.AprU  M 


«r*i_^  C**^*^  'M'i^t'fv^ol  C^f\\\^€X^  ^^  Ohio  University  opened  Tuesday,  September  9,  1902,  with  a 
1  nC  OiaiC  l^OriIid.1  V^UllC^C  Faculty  of  twenty  specialists.  A  Training  School  to  illustrate 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  is  in  successful  operation.  The  work  of  the  College  is  gaining  warm  commenda- 
tion from  prominent  educators  all  over  the  country. 

The  Ohio  University  Summer  School  U»A\f,"1f^.'i>y5?ef/^t.nttt{l '*'''" 


CATALOG,  ETC. 


For  catalog,  and  further  information,  address 

ALSTON    ELLIS,  President,  Athens,  Ohio 
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THE  EDITOR   (verse) 
A    BELrLE-  PRO    TEM 

.  .  STELLA  BREYFOGLE  McDONALD 
JOHN  E.  GUNCKEL  (Illustrated)  .  .  f:  L.  DUSTMAN 
*'THE  BROADWAY  LIFE"  (verse)  .  ALBION  ST.  CYR 
BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY.  Author  of  "Darllngr  Nelly  Gray" 

CHARLES  B.  GALBREATH 

State  Librarian  of  Ohio. 
(Illustrated.) 
PICTURESQUE    OHIO    (Illustrated)     .     HOLLIS    KIGHT 
MATRONS   AND   MAIDS    OF    BUCKEYEDOM 

(Elgrht  Portraits.) 
THE-  FlR£?r  SHRINE  OF  MORMONISM  (Dlustrated)     .      . 

LIVINGSTON   WRIGHT 

THE  HANDLING  OF  BIG  THINGS   (Illustrated)     .      .      . 
I.    Coal  and  Iron  on  the  Ohio  Docks. 

WALDON      FAWCETT 

IN    RE   THE    MUCK   RAKERS 

....  Reported  by  WM.  A.  TAYLOR 
AMONG  THOSE   PRESENT    (Eight   Portraits)      .... 

THl.     CHRONICLKR  . 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  HERSELF  (verse)      .     ELLIS  O.  JONES 
THE  Bl^CKEYE  PHILOSOPHER     ...      BY  HIMSELF 

EDITORIAL 

THE  TREND   OF   OPINION 


Especial  Attention  Is  Called  to  an  Announcement  of  Com- 
ing Features  of  THE  OHIO  MAGAZINE  In  the  Ad- 
vertising Pages  of  This  Number. 
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American  Savings  Bank  Building,  Cotumbus,  Ohio 
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T H E  OHIO  MAGAZ I N E 

Announcement  1906 -1907 

Among  the  contributors  to  THE  OHIO   MAGAZINE  in  its  initial  year  the 
management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  list  of  eminent  Ohioans : 


Hon.    ANDREW    L.    HARRIS.    Governor  of       | 

Ohio 

Hon.  J.   B.   FORAKBR,  United  States  Sena-        j 
tor  from  Ohio  • 

Hon.  CHARLES  DICK.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 

Hon.  L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio 

Hon.  WADE  H.  ELLIS,  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio 

Hon.  CHARLES  H.  GROSVBNOR.  M.  C. 

The  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  President  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati 

Hon.  Brand  WHITLOCK.  Mayor  of  Toledo 

Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK.  Former  Governor 
of  Ohio 

JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR,  Author  of  **  Ralph 
Marlowe,**  **The  Kentuckian."  etc.,  etc. 

GEN.  JOHN  BEATTY 

DR.  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  President  Ohio  State 
University 

Hon.  J.  WARREN  KEIFER.  M.  C  .  Former 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Hon.  HORACE  ANKENEY,  State  Dairy  and 
Pood  Commissioner  of  Ohio 

DR.  LEWIS  BOOKWALTER.  President  Ot- 
terbein  University 

COL.  JAMES  KILBOURNE 

BSTELLA  BROOMHALL 

DR.  ALSTON  ELLIS,  President  Ohio  Uni- 
versity 

MRS.  EDWARD  OR  TON,  Ohio  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Hon.  SAMUEL  L.  BLACK,  Probate  Judge  of 

Fianklin  County 
•  Hon.  WARREN  G.  HARDING,  Editor  of  the 
Marion  Star ;  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ohio 

Prof  C.  B.  GAL  BREATH.  State  Librarian  of 
Ohio 

W.  S.  CAPPELLER,  Editor  of  the  Mansfield 
News 


MARTHA  WENTWORTH  HOPPER 
ELIZABETH   S.  HOPLEY,  former  President 

Ohio  State  Federation  of  Womm's  Clubs 
STARLING  LOVING  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Starling 

Medical  College 
DR.    CHARLES    G.     HECKBRT,    President 

Wittenberg  College 
HOLLIS   KIGHT 
DR.  EMORY  W.   HUNT,  President  Denison 

University 
ARCHER  BUTLER  HULBERT,  Secretary  of 

the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society 
WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  Ohio  Society,  Sons 

of  the  American  Revolution 
DR.  KAUFMAN  KOHLER,  President  Hebrew 

Union  College 
J.  HOWARD  GALBRAITH 
GEN.  ISAAC  R.  SHERWOOD 
The  REV.  E.  L.  REXFORD,  D.  D. 
Hon.  DANIEL  J.  RYAN,  former  Secretary  of 

State  of  Ohio 
ALLEN  E.  BEACH 
Hon.  TOD  B.  GALLOWAY 
LENA    KLINE    REED,  Vice-President  Ohio 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
DR.  ALFRED  D.  PERRY,  President  Marietta 

College 
Hon.  W.  S.  THOMAS 
Hon.  E.  O.  RANDALL.  Ohio  State  Historical 

and  Archaeological  Society 
JAMES  W.  FAULKNER 

DR.  WILLIAM   F.  PEIRCE,  President  Ken- 
yon  College 
F.  L.  DUSTMAN,  Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
DR.  CHARLES  F.  THWING.  President  Adel- 

bert  College,  Western  Reserve  University 
ALLEN  O.  MYERS 

I.  F.  MACK.  Editor  of  the  Sandusky  Register 
DR.    HERBERT    WELCH,    President   Ohio 

Wesleyan  University 
J.  H.  NEWTON,  Editor  of  the  Newark  Advocate 
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„ 1906. 

THE  OHIO  MAGAZINE,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Gentlemen :    Enclosed  find  T<a>o  Dollars,  for  'which  please  mail  THE  OHIO  MAGAZINE 

for  one  year, '■ 1906,  to 1907, 

inclustve,  to  the  follaiving  address: 
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The  Jamestown  Exposition 


By  C.  R.  Keiley 


This  is  the  first  official  announcement,  in  current  literary  circles,  of  the  great 
International  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  IQO/,  in  commemoration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  an  eve^nt 
which  must  be  forever  memorable  in  American  history..  The  author  of  the  present 
article,  Mr.  C  R.  Keiley,  is  chief  of  the  press  and  publicity  department  of  the  Expo- 
sition, and  his  introduction  of  the  subject  to  readers  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  is  by 
express  approval  of  the  Exposition  officers.  The  accompanying  illustrations  are  from 
drawings  and  photographs  made  for  The  Ohio  Magazine.  Ohioans  are  especially 
interested  in  the  Jamestown  celebration,  and  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  Mr.  Keilefs 
article  should  be  supplemented  by  another,  ''Ohio  at  Jamestown,"  indicating  how 
that  interest  may  be  most  intelligently  manifested. 


THE  Jamestown  Exposition  will 
open  its  gates  en  the  26th  of 
April,  1907,  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  New- 
port's little  fleet  anchored  off 
Cape  Henry  and  sent  some  ad- 
venturers ashore  to  prospect. 

The  exposition  memorializes  Jamestown 
—  its  settlement,  its  history,  its  results.  It 
is  to  be  an  historic  exposition,  as  its  main 
purpose  is  to  create  a  wider  patriotism. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  opening  earlier,  and 
in  fact  the  chief  reason,  is  that  everything 
will  be  in  its  full  working  order  by  Found- 
ers' Day,  May  13th. 

The  great  spectacular  feature  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  the  naval  and  military 
displays.  Our  own  government  will  main- 
tain an  immense  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads 
from  May  until  November,  and  without 
exception  the  chief  countries  of  civiliza- 
tion wall  be  adequately  represented  by  their 
monster  fighting  ships  and  their  smaller 
quick  sailing  craft. 

Unquestionably  more  fighting  ships  will 
be  gathered  in  honor  of  the  Fer-Centen- 
nial  than  were  ever  congregated  in  one  har- 
bor in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  com- 
bined forces  present  on  that  occasion  will 
have  a   power  almost  beyond  calculation, 


and  will  possess  a  money  value  approxi- 
mating five  hundred  million  dollars. 

A  Naval  Board,  of  which  Rear  Admiral 
Purnell  F.  Harrington  is  Chairman,  will 
arrange  a  series  of  programs  for  naval 
events,  and  will  thus  give  the  visitor  a 
succession  of  surprises.  Each  vessel  will 
be  in  itself  a  wonderful  study.  The  ma- 
chinery of  a  warship  represents  some  of 
the  highest  attainments  of  human  skill 
ahd  ingenuity.  The  various  scientific  in- 
struments used  on  a  naval  vessel  are  mar- 
vels of  delicate  accuracy.  The  myriad  ap- 
plications of  electricity  —  for  power,  for 
light,  for  signals,  for  sound  conveyance  — 
are  astounding.  Each  gun  is  a  monument 
of  mechanical  art  and  each  armor-plate  a 
study. 

The  largest  parade  ground  in  the  world 
has  been  leveled  and  turfed  for  the  mili- 
tary parades  and  evolutions.  Picked  regi- 
ments from  all  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries will  be  permanently  encamped  at  the 
Exposition,  and  a  division  of  United  States 
troops  will  be  there  constantly  to  act  as 
hosts^  In  turn,  the  militia  of  most  of  the 
states  will  camp  with  the  Regulars.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  troops  will  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance at  the  Exposition. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  site  for  a 
celebration  which  would  possess  so  many 
advantages  as  the  Ter-Centennial  territory. 
The  grounds  are  about  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  and  are  on  the  shores  of 
Hampton  Roads.  The  cities  of  Ports- 
mouth, Newport  News  and  Hampton 
Roads  are  about  an  equal  distance. 

The  naval  history  of  the  United  States 
would  lose  a  large  proportion  of  its  pic- 
turesque   interest    if    the    engagements    of 


H.  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER, 
President  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Hampton  Roads  were  eliminated.  French 
vessels  fought  wath  the  English  in  this  har- 
bor ;  the  Dutch  twice  destroyed  all  ship- 
ping on  these  waters.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary V/ar  and  the  War  of  1812  innu- 
merable engagements  occurred  between  the 
British  and  American  navies.  During  the 
Civil  War  Hampton  Roads  was  a  theatre 
of  sea  warfare  and  the  struggles  were  con- 
tinuous. Perhaps  the  most  important  en- 
gagement in  the  world's  history  was  fought 
here  —  the  first  battle  between  iron-clads, 
the  duel  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 


If  sea-fights  without  number  have  oc- 
curred on  these  waters,  the  land  is  no  less 
hallowed  by  the  sacrifices  of  its  historic 
military  contests.  Tide- water  Virginia  has 
been  repeatedly  bathed  in  blood.  During 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries 
scarce  a  decade  elapsed  without  some  In- 
dian uprising.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  former  period  the  fights  were  between 
the  whites  and  the  red  men;  during  the 
latter  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  gave 
added  impetus  to  the  savage  hostility. 
It  was  during  this  latter  century  that  a 
young  Virginia  engineer  left  Williams- 
burg to  fire  some  shots  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  echoes  of  which  resounded 
through  the  world,  and  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  wars  and  battles  which 
were  to  convulse  Christendom,  cripple 
whole  nations,  and  finally  leave  this  un- 
known Virginian  the  central  figure  in  the 
world's  history. 

English  power  in  the  New  World  be- 
gan at  Jamestown,  and  it  was  under  this 
engineer  hero  of  Braddock's  disastrous 
campaign  that  the  American  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  English  finally 
from  the  colonies,  at  Yorktown,  scarce 
twelve"  miles  from  the  original  settlement. 
All  the  later  wars  were  fought  largely  in 
this  territory,  the  Virginia  Peninsula  being 
the  chief  scene  of  the  Civil  War. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  Exposition  is  to  be  purely  a  martial 
display.  On  the  contrary,  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  the  development  of  the  country,  the 
history  and  evolution  of  its  government, 
will  be  set  forth  largely  and  attractively. 
The  celebration  was  conceived  in  patriotic 
fervor  and  will  be  carried  out  patriotically, 
so  that  it  may  subserve  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  wider  and  truer  love  of  country 
and  a  broader  patriotism  which  knows  no 
section. 

Every  branch  of  the  Government  will  be 
illustrated  at  the  Exposition.  The  func- 
tions and  powers  of  Federal  authority  will 
be  shown.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  maintain  experimental  ex- 
hibits. The  Government  will  show  a  life 
saving,  signal  service  and  wireless  tele- 
graph station  in  operation,  and  will  install 
a  complete  set  of  Insular,  Alaskan  and  In- 
dian exhibits. 
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Every  era  of  importance  in  American 
history  will  be  ilustrated,  and  the  histori- 
cal societies  throughout  the  country  have 
manifested  extracrdinary  interest  in  tnis 
feature  of  the  Exposition  and  are  especi- 
ally concerned  regarding  the  proper  illus- 
tration of  such  specific  events  as  each  of 
these  societies  may  have  been  founded  to 
perpetuate.  In  the  region  of  history  will 
be  found  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  na- 
tion's stcry,  except  such  educational  and 
industrial  exhibits  or  developments  as  may 
properly  belong  under  these  respective  yet 
constricted  heads,  for  it  is  true  that  every- 
thing that  occurs  is  history,  and  the  indus- 
trial development  of  a  nation  is  of  no  less 
and  perhaps  of  more  importance,  than  its 
success  at  arms  or  in  accretion  of  terri- 
torv. 


of  exhibit  which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popu- 
larity, especially  where  machinery  is  em- 
ployed to  turn  out  some  finished  product, 
or  where  the  output  of  the  exhibitor  is  so 
attractive  as  to   rivet  exclusive  attention. 

Besides  the  interest  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  this  Expo- 
sintion,  the  principal  states  of  the  Union 
have  likewise  shown  a  desire  to  co-operate, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  none  of  them 
will  be  unrepresented.  To  a  great  extent 
the  Government  display  will  be  industrial. 

All  the  states  which  will  participate  in 
the  Exposition  will  have  both  historical 
and  industrial  exhibits.  The  former  of 
these  will  be  stored  in  the  building  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  while  the  latter  will  go  in 
a  large  exhibit  hall  devoted  to  all  the  states. 
This  method  insures  a  selection  of  the  very 
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AUDITORIUM   AND   HALL  OF   CONGRESS. 


In  the  Industrial  Division  displays  will 
be  made  of  the  yield  of  the  earth,  whether 
above  or  below,  the  product  of  manufac- 
tories, the  methods  of  transportation,  —  in 
short,  all  that  enters  into  the  commercial 
hfe  of  the  people.  Large  buildings  will 
subserve  the  x^urpose  of  exhibit  space.  Ag- 
riculture, forestry,  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture will  have  outdoor  and  indoor  dis- 
plays. The  same  will  be  true  of  niinL^s  and 
mining  exhibits.  Transportation  develop- 
ment will  be  illustrated  in  a  building  by 
itself.  Industrial  arts  of  a  high  order, 
more  properly  those  that  might  be  called 
"fine  arts  of  industry,"  will  have  a  special 
building.  Machinery  and  varied  industries 
will  each  have  its  own  palace  for  dis- 
play. Much  outdoor  space  has  been  re- 
served for  intending  exhibitors  who  pur- 
pose erecting  their  own  buildings  —  a  style 


best  products  of  American  ingenuity  and 
skill. 

The  leading  firms  and  manufacturing 
corporations  of  America  will  be  repre- 
sented comprehensively,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  European  manufacturers 
have  already  secured  space  at  the  Expo- 
sition. It  is  believed  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  European  exhibits  will  be 
secured  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  than 
is  usual  at  these  celebrations,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  great  international  naval,  ma- 
rine and  military  displays  will  of  neces- 
sity bring  more  people  than  normally 
would  come  otherwise  and  a  much  better 
and  more  thoughtful  class. 

There  will  be  an  entire  section  devoted 
to  "Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century."  There  will  be  buildings  for 
wood-workers,    iron-workers,    copper    and 
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silver  artisans,  makers  of  textiles,  and  hat  The  grounds  will  be  decorated  with  native 

and  basket  weavers.     In  this  village  there  plants ;    the  fountains  that  will  play  ai  in- 

will  be  only  hand  workers,  those  industrial  tervals    will    be    reminiscent    of    Colonial 

artists  who  give  a  personal  touch  to  their  times.     Instead  of  a  jumble  of  architec- 

creations.  tural   and   landscape  schemes,   the   entire 

All  of  the  buildings,  larg(i  and  small.  Exposition  will  be  a  quiet  and  attractive 

erected  by  the  Exposition  Company  or  the  picture    of    Seventeenth    Century    [)erfec- 

Government    will    be   Colonial    in   design.  tion. 


A  Class  By  Herself 

Oh  winsome  maid,  Tve  travelled  o'er 
The  world  and  loved  a  score  or  more. 

I've  loved  the  social  butterfly; 

I've  loved  the  flirt  with  twinkling  eye; 

I've  held  the  athlete's  tawny  hand, 

IVe  wooed  the  princess,  stately,  grand; 

I've  loved  the  literary  light. 
Of  conversation  recondite ; 

I've  loved,  with  ardor  passionate, 
The  artificial  fashion  plate; 

I've  loved  the  tender,  hot-house  rose, 
I've  loved  the  prude  of  modest  pose; 

I've  loved  the  cold  adventuress. 
Of  studied  mien  and  bold  address; 

I've  seen  and  loved  and  wooed  and  kissed 
All   classes   known  to  novelist. 

But  nowhere  have  I  talent  seen 
That's  not  possessed  by  you,  my  queen. 

You  know  the  world,  but  are  not  sated 
With  artifice  sophisticated. 

Your  varied  charms,  in  rare  alliance, 
Set  all  description  at  defiance. 

Just  you  I  love.     I  will  not  try 
With  feeble  words  to  tell  you  why. 


I'll  love  you  always,  little  elf  — 
You're  in  a  class  all  by  yourself. 


—  Ellis  O.  Jones, 
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Ohio  at  Jamestown 

By  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan 

Thi*  state  of  Ohio  has  appropriated  $73,000  for  its  representation  at  the  James- 
town Exposition,  and  the  participation  of  the  state  in  that  important  et^ent  will  br 
directed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  unsely  selected  as  to  its  personnel  by  the  late 
Governor  Pattison.  At  this  distant  day  from  the  official  opening,  when  plans  for 
Ohio's  part  in  the  exposition  are  in  a  for  mutative  condition,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  draw  upon  the  knoii'ledge  and  experience,  in  behalf  of  this  enterprise,  of 
those  most  competent  to  make  valuable  suggestions.  Perhaps  foremost  among  them 
is  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Ryan,  who  as  executive  officer  of  the  Ohio  Commission  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  obtained  a  large  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  great  expo- 
sitions, afterward  supplemented  by  his  experience  as  director  general  of  the  pro- 
jected Ohio  Centennial  at  Toledo.  Mr.  Ryan  is  for  "a  campaign  of  education'  in 
behalf  of  Ohio  at  Jamestown,  but  it  is  to  be  an  education  that  will  be  of  practical 
and  material,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  sentimental  benefit  to  the  state. 


T 
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HE  suggestions   following  recom- 
mend a  form  of  exhibit  which 
has  always  been  popular  at  great 
public  expositions.     The  eye  is 
the   best    instructor   of    all    the 
senses,  and  the  methods  herein 
recommended  are  equally  attractive  to  the 
student  of  statistics,  as  well  as  the  every 
day  observer. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  the  part  which  Ohio  will  play 
in  that  great  affair  must  necessarily  be 
along  educational  and  historical  lines.  The 
exposition,  having  for  its  purpose  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  historical  event  and  the 
object  being  memorial  rather  than  exhibi- 
tory,  will  be  less  commercial  and  industrial 
than  those  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Ohio  as  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Virginia  can  present  no 
more  effective  display  than  to  exhibit  the 
wonderful  progress  that  she  has  made  in 
every  branch  of  human  endeavor  since  she 
became  an  independent  State  of  the  Union. 
The  best  method  of  exhibiting  this  won- 
derful growth  is  by  a  graphic  series  of 
charts  which  will  convey  to  the  mind  at  a 


glance  the  tremendous  advancement  that 
Ohio  has  made  in  the  last  half  century. 
These  graphical  charts  and  maps  illus- 
trated by  colors  and  straight  lines  drawn 
in  proper  proportions  to  a  scale  can  be 
made  to  show  the  different  series  of  the 
statistics  of  progress.  They  can  be  made 
to  show  the  growth,  condition  and  posi- 
tion of  the  State  as  compared  with  other 
States,  with  regard  to  its  products,  min- 
eral, agricultural  and  intellectual.  This 
information  of  course,  must  be  obtained 
through,  patient  investigation  of  the  statis- 
tics and  reports  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  census  de- 
partment at  Washington.  A  suggestion  :n 
this  regard  as  to  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  such  statistical  charts,  is  set  forth 
as  follows: 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL    AND    HISTORICAL. 

I.  A  map  showing  the  location  of 
mounds  and  pre-historic  remain^  which  can 
be  readily  furnished  by  the  Ohio  Archaeo- 
lodcal  and  Historical  Society,  always  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive contributions  to  an  Ohio  exhibi- 
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tion.  Ohio  is  pre-eminently  the  seal  of 
pre-historic  investigation  and  within  her 
boundaries  are  found  numerous  and  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  shadowy  race.  This 
map  can  be  made  to  show  the  location  of 
pre-historic  mounds,  including  graves,  and 
remains  in  Ohio.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  W.  C.  Mills,  the  curator  of  the  Ohio 
Arcaeological  and  Historical  Society,  ac- 
curate surveys  and  investigations  have  been 
made  during  the  last  five  years  which  make 
a  map  of  this  sort  very  reliable. 


BRAXTON  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

President  Ohio  Commission. 

II.  The  history  of  the  area  of  what 
now  constitutes  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  Virginia,  and  its 
fountain-head  can  be  traced  to  the  n nark- 
able  event  which  the  great  exhibition  will 
celebrate.  To  present  this  history  at  a 
glance,  there  should  be  maps  showing  (a) 
English  grants  and  Indian  locations  in 
Ohio;  (b)  the  land  system  of  Ohio;  (c) 
forts  and  roads;  (d)  the  geographical  di- 
vision of  the  State  in  1803. 

The  first  map  (a)  should  show  the 
original  division,  in  1620,  of  the  territory, 
the  divisions  of  ownership  of  that  territory 


between  Connecticut  and  Virginia  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  English  grants  to  its  col- 
onists, as  well  as  the  tribal  boundaries  of 
the  Indians.  The  tribes  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  this  territory  were  the  Mi- 
amis,  Shawnees,  Iroquois,  VVyandottes  and 
Ottawas. 

The  second  map  (b)  should  show  the 
land  system  of  Ohio  in  1796  with  the 
boundaries  of  Congress  Lands,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Lands,  the  Virginia  Land  Grants,  the 
Connecticut  Reserve  and  Fire  Lands,  the 
Refugee  Tract,  the  Ohio  Company's  Pur- 
chase, the  S>TTLmes  Purchase,  and  the 
French  Grant.  This  map  will  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable  froiu  an 
historical  point  of  view. 

The  third  map  (c)  should  show  the  lo- 
cation of  the  forts,  roads  and  portages,  in- 
cluding Zane's  trace  in  1812.  It  should 
show  in  the  North  West  portion  the  vari- 
ous historical  points  of  the  War  of  1812, 
inasmuch  as  here  was  the  seat  of  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  forces  in 
the  West. 

The  fourth  map  (d)  should  show  the 
political  division  of  the  State  at  the  time 
of  its  admission  to  the  Union  (1803).  Its- 
political  and  geographical  divisions  at  that 
time  are  an  interesting  study  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  graphical  charts  of 
progress. 

SOCIAL    STATISTICS. 

The  charts  above  mentioned  prepare  the 
mind  for  investigation  of  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  State  and  as  a  necessary  ac- 
copaniment,  and  a  completing  comple- 
ment to  the  exhibition  charts  should  be- 
prepared  showing  the  development  of  the 
State  in  its  population  and  other  growths. 
A  half  century  of  development  will  cover  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  give  a  proper 
conception  of  our  progress.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  exhibited  in  this  sub-division 
the  following : 

I.  A  chart  showing  the  population  of 
the  State  with  the  census  of  each  county 
based  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  with 
fluctuations  of  rank  from  1850  to  1900. 

This  chart,  prepared  as  I  have  it  in  mind, 
will  open  a  wide  field  for  comment  and 
give  lessons  in  cause  and  effect.  To  note 
and  solve  the  reasons  for  the  different  fluc- 
tuations of  rank  will  be  a  studv  for  the  so- 
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ciologist,  and  the  net  work  of  lines,  which 
at  first  will  appear  confusing,  with  study- 
will  become  clear  and  instructive.  1  have 
before  me  such  a  map  on  a  small  scale,  and 
I  simply  cite  an  instance  to  show  how  in- 
teresting it  may  be.  For  instance,  the  bold 
and  remarkable  leap  of  Lucas  county  from 


ERNEST  ROOT, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Vice  President  Ohio  Commission. 

the  sixty-ninth  place  in  population  in  1850 
to  the  thirty-fourth  place  in  1860,  and  still 
advanced  to  the  sixth  place  in  1870,  and 
from  that  to  the  fifth  place  in  1880,  and 
the  fourth  place  in  1900,  shows  the  mar- 
vellous transposition  of  relationship  and 
affords  an  admirable  text  for  the  study  of 
causation  in  the  matter  of  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. The  comparison  of  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  census  will  show  that 
the  population  of  Ohio  is  more  than  ninety- 
one  times  as  large  as  that  given  for  1800, 
the  census  taken  three  years  before  it  be- 
•came  a  state. 

II.  A  chart  showing  the  classification 
•of  the  population  of  Ohio  according  to 
nativity. 

This  will  form  a  most  interesting  study 
In  social  statistics,  and  it  will  show  that  the 
largest  part  of  our  foreign  population  has 
t>een  drawn  from  the  most  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious nations  of  the  globe. 


III.  A  chart  showing  the  classification 
of  the  population  of  Ohio  as  to  residence 
—  urban  and  rural. 

It  will  illustrate  in  a  graphic  way  the 
relative  number  of  people  in  Ohio  located 
in  city  and  country.  It  will  show  that  al- 
most the  entire  growth  has  been  in  cities 
and  towns,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  since  1850  to  the  re- 
moval of  our  rural  population  towards  cities 
and  towns.  The  graphic  lines  of  the  map 
will  show  in  more  striking  degrees  than  fig- 
ures can  illustrate,  the  relative  growth,  in- 
crease and  decrease,  during  the  five  decades 
represented,  of  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tion ;    and  it  will   form  a  fruitful  source 


PROF.  GEORGE  W.   KNIGHT. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Secretary  Ohio  Commission. 

in  the  study  of  social  statistics  to  make 
these  comparisons  and  will  afford  the  stu- 
dent of  political  economy  a  wide  field  for 
research  and  discussion. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

It  is  in  this  department  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  can  present  to  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition a  record  unexcelled  bv  anv  State  in 
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the  Union,  and  to  do  this  the  following 
charts  and  graphical  maps  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  by-stander  and  observer. 

I.  A  map  showing  the  proximate  loca- 
tion of  every  public  school  house  in  Ohio, 
in  the  year    1900. 


JOHN  P.  GIVEN, 

Circlevillc,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Commissioner. 

This  map  should  be  a  very  large  one  and 
the  school  houses  should  be  indicated  by 
black  dots.  A  similar  map  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  show- 
ing the  school  houses  as  located  in  1891, 
and  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  the  very  best  method  of  showing  the 
widespread  influence  of  education  in  Ohio 
and  will  astonish  the  observer  to  see  the 
proximity  of  school  houses  throughout  the 
state. 

II.  A  chart  showing  the  total  number 
of  Ohio  population  of  school  enumeration, 
average  daily  attendance,  and  teachers  em- 
ployed, at  each  decade  from  1850  to  1900. 
This  chart  can  be  prepared  fom  state  sta- 
tistics filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools. 

III.  A  chart  showing  the  per  capita 
cost  of  education  in  a  hundred  selected 
cities  of  Ohio  for  1890  and  1900. 

IV.  A   chart  showing  daily  attendance 


in  public  schools  by  counties,  each  coimty 
being  based  on  attendance  with  fluctuations, 
during  decennial  periods  from  1850  to- 
1900. 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  statistics, 
contemplated  in  the  above  charts  is  the  best 
method  of  exhibiting  the  educational 
growth  and  development  of  the  State. 

MINER.ALOGICAL. 

In  an  exposition  where  there  is  ample 
space  to  exhibit  material  specimens  of  the 
geological  and  mineralogical  productions 
of  the  State,  it  is  best  to  have  a  collection 
thoroughly  illustrating  this  department, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  com- 
mission will  have  some  such  exhibit,  but 
the  limited  appropriation  precludes  the 
idea  of  having  anything  thorough  in  that 
way,  and,  here  again,  the  State  will  be  com- 
pelled to  present  in  an  educational  and  sta- 
tistical   form    her   mineralogy.      This   can 


CLIVE  C.  HANDY, 

Wauseon,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Commissioner. 

best  be  done  by  preparing  charts  showing : 
I.     A  map  of  the  economic  geology  of 
Ohio. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Sr.,  prepared  years 
ago  a  map  on  this  subject  for  his  geologi- 
cal report,  which  is  the  best  self-explana- 
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tory  and  exhaustive  production  on  this  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  all  the  maps  in  this  division 
can  be  secured  and  reproduced  from  the 
thoroughly  scientific  and  reliable  maps  of 
.the  eminent  geologist. 

I.  A  map  showing  the  following  will 
also  prove  instructive  supplements  to  map 
No.  I. 

II.  A  map  of  the  Coal  Fields  of  Ohio. 

III.  A  chart  showing  the  standing  of 
Ohio  as  an  iron  and  steel  producing  State. 

IV.  A  map  showing  the  Natural  Gas 
Pields  of  Ohio. 

V.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  the 
Oil  Fields  of  Ohio. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  position  of  Ohio  as  an  agricultural 
State  calls  for  a  thorough  and  elaborate 
array  of  statistics  prepared  in  a  graphic 
form  as  a  part  of  her  exhibit.  To  that  end 
I  would  suggest  the  following : 

I.  A  chart  showing  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  corn  in  Ohio,  with  average  yield 
per  acre  and  average  price  per  bushel  from 
1850  to  1900  inclusive. 

This  chart  can  be  prepared  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  vertical  sections  and  by  following 
the  vertical  lines  representing  the  year,  we 
find  the  total  product,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  and  the  average  price  per  bushel 
during  the  year  ;  while  the  fluctuating  lines 
on  the  chart  will  show  a  true  comparison 
from  one  year  to  another  in  product  and 
price  that  will  make  the  chart  very  valuable 
and  interesting. 

II.  A  chart  showing  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
and  the  average  price  per  bushel  from  1850 
to   1900  inclusive. 

This  will  present  in  a  similar  way  the 
same  information  in  regard  to  wheat  that 
chart  No.  I  will  in  regard  to  corn. 

in.  A  chart  showing  the  different  kinds 
of  live  stock  in  the  State  at  each  decade 
from  1850  to  1890. 

In  this  form,  the  figures  for  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  Auditor 
of  State  and  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,   will    show    the    various    number    of 


sheep,  cattle,  swine,  horses  and  mules 
ownsd  in  the  State  during  the  different 
years  of  the  half  century. 

IV.  A  chart  showing  the  statistics  of 
sheep  and  wool  in  Ohio  compared  with 
other  States. 

Ohio's  position  as  a  wool  raising  and 
sheep  growing  State  stands  amongst  the 
highest  in  the  Union  and  the  presentation 
of  an  array  of  facts  on  this  subject  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting.  In  1890  Ohio 
owned  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  of  sheep  owned  on  farms 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  that  time,  re- 
ferring to  the  pounds  of  wool  produced 
in  Ohio,  our  State  stood  first,  not  only  in 
quantity,  but  quality. 

FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL. 

The  material  development  of  Ohio  and 
her  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
can  be  shown  by  a  series  of  graphic  charts 
which  will  give  on  inspection  an  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of  the  material  progress  of 
the  State.  This  can  be  done  by  an  exhibit 
as  follows: 

I.  A  chart  showing  the  wealth  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  by  counties,  and  the  rank  of 
each  county  in  wealth  upon  the  basis  of 
tax  value  of  all  property  and  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  county  during  decennial  peri- 
ods from  1850  to  1900. 

II.  A  chart  showing  the  comparison  of 
wealth  in  each  county  in  the  State,  with 
the  taxes  assessed  on  the  same,  in  the  veax 
1900. 

III.  A  chart  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  capital  invested  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Great  Lake  Fisheries. 

IV.  A  chart  showdng  railroads  con- 
structed in  Ohio  during  the  decennial  pe- 
riods between  1850  and  1900. 

The  foregoing  charts  on  the  financial 
and  commercial  history  and  condition  of 
the  State  will  be  an  education  in  themselves 
and  in  common  with  other  exhibits  will 
tell  louder  than  words  or  material  exhibits 
what  has  been  done  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  her  people  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centurv. 
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The  Handling  of  Big  Things 

I.    Coal  and  Iron  on  Ohio  Docks 
By  Waldon  Fawcett 

The  following  article  describing  the  wonderful  modern  method  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  vast  freightage  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  Ohio  docks,  is  the  first  of  a 
series,  entitled  "The  Handling  of  Big  Things"  the  several  installments  of  which 
The  Ohio  Magazine  will  present  from  time  to  time.  Each  chapter  will  deal  with 
some  special  department  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  devices  gigantic  in 
size  and  power,  all  within  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  series  as  a  whole  unll  show  how 
Buckeye  ingenuity  and  enterprise  have  led  the  world  in  making  ''The  Handling  of 
Big  Things''  possible,  from  the  pressure  of  the  human  finger  lifting  tons  of  weight 
by  compressed  air,  to  the  operation  of  the  most  powerful  engines,  destined  to  perform 
the  greatest  material  works  the  mind  of  man  has  conceived,  by  steam  and  electricity. 
The  entire  series  will  be  copiously  illustrated  and  when  complete  will  present  one 
phase  of  Ohio  industrial  achievement  as  it  has  never  been  presented  before. 


T 


*^ 


HE  Buckeye  State  has  gained 
world-wide  fame  for  achieve- 
ment in  many  different  lines, 
but  in  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing circles  is  perhaps  best 
best  known  as  the  scene  of  the 
invention  and  production  of  those  mar- 
velous time  and  labor  saving  machines 
which  have  revolutionized  the  handling  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  in  tansit  from  mine  to 
furnace.  What  is  more,  these  triumphs  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve, although  now  in  use  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, are  to  be  seen  in  operation  to  the 
best  advantage  and  in  the  most  highly  per- 
fected form  in  what  might  be  termed  their 
native  environment,  —  namely  at  the  ports 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Ohio  ports  such  as  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  Lorain,  Fair- 
port  and  the  rest  may  be  said  to  be  the  piv- 
otal point  in  the  movement  from  miner  to 
consumer  of  those  raw  materials  which  con- 
stitute the  back-bone  of  our  industrial  su- 
premacy. Hither  come  the  cargo  carriers 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  laden  with  the  ruddy 
iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  district 


and  consigned  to  the  blast  furnaces  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  hither,  also,  but 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction,  comes 
the  coal  from  all  that  region  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  en  route  to  the  markets  of  the 
Northwest.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  Buck- 
eye ingenuity  was  forced  to  devise  quick 
and  economical  means  for  transferring 
these  commodities  from  ships  to  cars  and 
from  cars  to  ships. 

After  all,  however,  the  marvel  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  has  been  accomplished, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  as  in  the  comparatively 
brief  interval  that  has  been  required  for 
the  transformation.  Less  than  two  score 
years  ago  all  the  iron  ore  brought  down 
the  one  thousand  mile  highway  of  the 
Great  Lakes  from  the  Lake  Superior  coun- 
try had  to  be  unloaded  in  the  most  primi- 
tive manner  by  means  of  wheelbarrows. 
Moreover,  this  tedious  wheelbarrow  method 
was  adapted  primarily  to  ore  carried  as 
deck  loads,  and  whenever  ore  was  carried 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  it  was  necessary  to 
hoist  it  to  the  deck  by  horse  power  and  then 
wheel  it  ashore.  Late  in  1867  small  deck 
engines  were  introduced  on  some  boats  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  horses,  and  the  in- 
vention was  set  down  as  revolutionary.  In- 
deed, so  radical  was  the  innovation  that 
many  vessel  owners  insisted  upon  retain- 
ing the  time-tried  horses  until  the  superior- 
ity of  the  steam  engines  should  be  clearly 
proven. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Brown,  the  well- 
known  Cleveland  engineer,  belongs  the 
credit  for  inaugurating  the  era  of  mechan- 


at  the  dock  and  the  dumping  ground  on 
shore,  or  mayhap  the  railroad  sidings  oc- 
cupied by  cars  waiting  to  be  filled. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  forward 
supporting  pier  of  each  bridge  tramway  is 
placed  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dock^ 
and  each  machine  is  provided  at  its  front 
end  with  a  hinged  apron  for  extending  the 
trolly  tracks  out  over  the  hatches  of  the 
vessel.    The  apron  is  hinged  so  that  it  can 


CLAM   SHELL  OF  HULETT  AUTOMATIC   UNLOADER,  OPEN. 


ics  which  made  possible  the  amazing 
achievements  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
this  sphere.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  field  Mr. 
Brown  evolved  various  types  of  hoisting 
and  conveying  machinery,  probably  the  best 
known  of  which  is  that  denominated  as  the 
''bridge  tramway."  This  form  of  appa- 
ratus consists  essentially  of  one  or  more 
"standard  bridges,"  or  elevated  tramways, 
each  supported  by  steel  piers  and  forming, 
by  means  of  a  trolley  which  traverses  it,  an 
elevated  highway  connecting  a  boat  tied  up 


be  raised  in  vertical  position  when  not  in 
use  and  the  piers  of  the  bridge  tramways  are 
mounted  upon  wheels  that  run  on  suitable 
rails  and  render  it  possible  to  move  the 
whole  ponderous  machine  up  and  down  the 
dock  from  one  hatch  to  another  of  a  ves- 
sel being  unloaded,  or,  indeed,  from  ship 
to  ship,  if  it  be  found  easier  to  shift  the 
machines  than  to  change  the  positions  of 
the  vessels. 

Many  of  the  bridge  tramway  plants  in- 
stalled during  the  first  few  years  after  the 
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idea  was  perfected  are  yet  in  active  opera- 
tion, continuously  during  the  season  of 
navigation  at  a  number  of  docks  on  Lake 
Erie.  Some  of  them  have  a  span  of  up- 
ward of  three  hundred  feet  and  the  auto- 
matic dumping  buckets  or  tubs  —  each  ca- 
pable of  holding  from  half  a  ton  to  one 
and  one-half  tons,  —  usually  make  a  round 
trip  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  bridge  tramway,  or  its 
cantilever  extension,  and  back  again,  in  a 


em  mania  for  economy  the  more  progres- 
sive men  in  the  field  of  fresh  water  trans- 
portation in  time  began  to  cast  about  for 
means  for  improving  unloading  conditiolis. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  they  objected  to 
the  expense  of  the  old  plan  of  filling  the 
buckets,  —  although  when  one  hundred  or 
more  hand  shovelers  had  to  be  employed  at 
a  daily  wage  of  $5  or  $6  the  cost  was  con- 
siderable —  as  they  chafed  under  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  a  cargo  ship  in  port  two 


AUTOMATIC  ORE  UNLOADER  LOWERED   INTO  VESSEL  HOLD. 


minute.  In  actual  work  this  distance  of 
six  hundred  feet  in  addition  to  the  height 
of  the  hoist  has  freqeutnly  been  covered  at 
art  average  of  forty-five  seconds  per  trip, 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

The  bridge  tramways  have  the  advant- 
age that  they  can  be  used  interchangeably 
for  carrying  coal  aboard  ships  and  taking 
ashore  iron  ore;  but  the  filling  of  the 
buckets  that  constitute  the  vehicles  of  this 
odd  elevated  railway  had,  as  the  machines 
were  originally  designed,  of  necessity  to  be 
performed  by  hand.    Actuated  by  the  mod- 


days  or  more  for  unloading  and  loading 
purposes,  thereby  reducing  the  vessel's  earn- 
ing capacity  considerably  below  what  it 
obviously  would  be  if  there  were  less  delay 
in  port. 

Necessity  was  in  this  case  assuredly  the 
mother  of  invention  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  in  the  invention  of  the 
various  types  of  grab-buckets,  which  me- 
chanically pick  up  the  ore  or  coal  and  hold 
it  tightly  in  their  grasp  until  moved  to  any 
point  where  it  is  desired  the  bulk  material 
shall    be    automatically   discharged.      Not 
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only  are  these  self-filling  buckets  employed 
in  many  instances  in  connection  with  bridge 
tramways  originally  equipped  with  the  old 
style  tubs,  but  modifications  of  the  bridge 
tramway  design  have  been  introduced  with 
especial  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
labor-saving  carriers.  Incidentally  elec- 
tricity was  introduced  as  a  motive  power 
for  whirling  the  novel  burden  bearers  up 
and  down  their  steel  girded  pathways,  and 


shorter  than  in  the  original  bridge-tram- 
way, thus  enabling  a  shorter  haul  with  all 
the  economies  that  it  implies.  The  grab- 
buckets  used  in  conjunction  with  these  ma- 
chines are  each  capable  of  scooping  up  and 
carrying  five  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  the  elec- 
tric trolley  of  the  machine  will  lift  the  fully 
loaded  bucket  out  of  the  vessel  hold  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  per 
minute  and  then  dispatch  it  on  the  aerial 


AUTOMATIC  ORE  UNLOADER  CLOSED  AND  LIFTED   FROM  THE  VESSEL'S  HOLD. 


in  many  of  the  more  recent  installations 
the  magic  current  has  entirely  supplanted 
steam. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pres- 
ent-day successors  of  the  original  bridge 
tramway  is  the  creation  of  that  self -same 
resourceful  Inventor  Brown,  who  first 
blazed  a  path  in  this  realm.  It  is  electri- 
cally operated  and  is  designated  technically 
as  a  "fast  plant'*  or  "direct  unloader," 
which  means  that  the  principal  elevated 
highway  from  ship  to  shore  is  considerably 


transportation  line  at  a  traveling  speed  of 
not  less  than  nine  hundred  feet  per  minute. 
Moreover,  the  whole  unloader  may  be 
moved  along  the  dock  at  a  speed  of  seventy- 
five  feet  per  minute. 

With  these  economical,  inanimate  toilers, 
the  ore,  as  it  is  unloaded  from  the  ship, 
may  be  transferred  direct  to  railroad  cars 
standing  on  any  one  of  the  five  tracks  pass- 
ing under  the  machine,  or,  if  such  cars  be 
not  at  hand,  may  be  stowed  away  in  ca- 
pacious  storage   bins  at   the  back  of  the 
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dock.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  thing,  con- 
sidered as  a  mechanical  masterpiece,  is  that 
each  direct  unloader  requires  only  one  man 
to  operate  it.  This  lone  individual  rides  in 
a  cage  attached  to  the  trolley,  from  which 
position  of  vantage  he  controls  all  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  operation,  including 
the  rotating,  closing,  opening,  hoisting 
and  lowering  of  the  bucket;  the  travel  of 
the  trolley  and  the  movement  of  the  entire 
machine  up  and  down  the  dock.     It  is  no* 


Hulett  automatic  ore  unloaders,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  George  H.  Hulett  of  Akron 
and  Cleveland.  Briefly  speaking,  the  mod- 
ern mechanical  Hercules  may  be  described 
as  consisting  primarily  of  parallel  girders 
at  right  angles  to  the  dock  and  mounted  on 
trucks  capable  of  being  moved  horizontally 
along  the  face  of  the  dock.  On  top  of  the 
girders,  supported  on  a  movable  trolley,  is 
a  walking  beam,  from  the  outer  end  of 
which  depends  a  leg,  and  to  the  lower  ex- 


LOADING    COAL -CHUTE   OF    CAR    DUMPER    ENTERING    HOLD. 


thing  unusual  for  electric  machines  of  this 
type  to  unload  as  much  as  168  tons  of 
iron  ore  per  hour,  and  at  the  port  of  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  not  long  ago  a  plant  of  four 
such  machines  removed  a  cargo  of  more 
than  9,300  tons  of  very  sticky  ore  in  a  total 
unloading  interval  of  fifteen  hours. 

Perhaps  after  all,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  machines  which  give  to 
our  Ohio  ports  the  prestige  of  possessing 
the  most  marvelous  freight-handling  equip- 
ment in  the  world,  are  found  in  the  famous 


tremity  of  this,  in  turn,  is  attached  the 
monster  clam-shell  bucket  which  carries 
the  ore. 

By  pulling  down  on  the  back  end  of  the 
walking  beam  of  this  ponderous  machine 
the  front  end  of  the  beam  with  its  attached 
bucket  is  raised  and  lowered  in  and  out 
through  the  hatches  of  the  boat  from 
which  cargo  is  being  removed.  The  bucket 
i,  made  to  rotate  so  that  it  can  reach  out 
und'ir  the  deck  of  the  vessel  after  it  is  in 
the  held.     When  the  clam-shell  has  closed 
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over  its  "bite"  of  ore  and  been  lifted  from 
the  hold,  the  trolley  of  the  machine  runs 
back,  carrying  walking  beam  and  all,  until 
the  big  bucket  is  directly  over  the  railroad 
car  into  which  it  is  designed  to  have  it 
empty  the  ore.  Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  an  automatic  unloader  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  clam-shell 
when  open  has  a  spread  of  fully  nineteen 
fc:;t  and  is  capable  of  carrying  ten  tons  of 
ore    at    each    operation.      The    enormous 


heceisary  to  employ  only  a  small  number 
of  laborers  to  remove  the  remnants  of  ore 
from  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  cargo 
space  and  place  it  within  reach  of  the 
clam-shells,  instead  of  the  army  of 
shovelers  that  must  needs  be  employed  in 
the  old  days.  A  Hulett  machine  of  the 
type  above  described  will  unload  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  tons  of  ore  per 
hour,  and  there  have  been  instances  in 
which  one  of  these  marvels  has  unloaded 


PICKING  UP  AND   DUMPING  A   RAILROAD   CAR. 


force  necessary  to  enable  the  jaws  of  the 
big  bucket  to  force  their  way  through  the 
ore  is  supplied  by  hydraulic  cylinders 
carrying  one  thousand  pounds  water  pres- 
sure, or  by  specially  designed  electric 
motors.  The  operator  who  controls  all  the 
movements  of  the  automatic  unloader  is 
stationed  in  a  cage  just  above  the  bucket 
and  goes  in  and  out  of  the  boat  at  each 
trip. 

The  Hulett  machines  will,  unaided,  re- 
move from  the  hold  of  a  ship  as  high  as 
97   per  cent   of  a   cargo,  thus  making  it 


the  almost  incredible  aggregate  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  tons  in  an  hour.  The  cost 
of  handling  ore  by  this  method,  it  may  be 
added,  is  only  about  one-ninth  what  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  when  human  brawn,  di- 
rectly applied,  was  depended  upon. 

The  conditions  outlined  above  have  been 
improved  upon  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
steamers  built  in  the  Great  Lakes  during 
the  past  few  years  and  designed  with 
especial  reference  to  facilitating  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mechanical  unloaders  at  Ohio 
ports.     Such  ships  can  be  completely  un- 
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loaded  by  the  clam  shells  and  grab  buckets 
without  any  hand  labor  whatever.  These 
new  freighters  have  in  some  instances 
cargo  holds  of  the  hopper  type  with  slop- 
ing sides,  and  in  all  cases  the  hatchways 
through  which  the  mechanical  ore  un- 
loaders  are  lowered  into  the  hold  are  of 
greater  width  and  placed  closer  together 
than  in  the  case  of  the  old-time  vessels. 

At  the   dawn  of  the  present  era  of  the 
rapid  economical  handling  of  bulk  cargoes 


dumpers  the  loadad  cars  are  run,  one  at  a 
time,  into  car  tipping  devices  or  cradles 
which  turn  them  completely  over,  pouring 
their  contents  into  pans  from  which  it 
descends  through  chutes  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  All  this  is  accomplished  with 
a  surprising  celerity  of  operation,  no  more 
than  a  minute  elapsing  from  the  time  the 
loaded  car  is  lifted  from  the  railroad  track 
until  the  empty  truck  has  been  returned 
to    its    original    position    and   shoved    out 


MODERN  STECL  FREIGHTER  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 


at  Ohio  ports,  the  same  general  types  of 
apparatus  were  employed  for  both  the  un- 
loading of  iron  ore  and  the  loading  of 
coal,  —  the  two  leading  conmiodities  in  our 
inland  water-borne  commerce  —  but,  as 
specialization  in  this  field  progressed,  there 
very  naturally  came  a  divergence,  and  the 
loading  of  coal  is  now  entrusted  entirely 
to  various  types  of  car  dumpers,  —  ma- 
chines which  are  quite  as  remarkable  in 
their  way  as  anything  previously  described. 
In     the     representative    styles    of    car 


of  the  way  to  make  room  for  another 
loaded  car.  Moreover,  the  receiving  pan 
of  the  car  diunper  is  made  to  tilt  in  con- 
formity to  the  an^le  of  the  car  that  is  being 
overturned,  so  that  the  coal  rolls  rather 
than  falls,  and  there  is  little  if  any  loss 
through  breakage  of  the  coal.  Some  of 
these  car-dumpers  have  a  capacity  of  one 
thousand  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  other  machinery  in  this 
category,  a  very  small  force  of  workmen 
is  required  for  operating  purposes. 
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John  E.  Gunckel,  Father  of  the  Newsboys 

By  F.  L.  Dustman 

Mr.  Dustman's  article  is  rather  a  simple  recitation  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
great  work  of  *' Father''  Gunckel  among  the  newsboys,  than  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
work.  Yet  this  fact  makes  it  a  most  eloquent  plea  in  that  very  direction  —  a  plea 
for  that  sympathy  and  practical  help  which  every  man  living  in  a  city  can  give  daily 
to  a  noble  caust.  It  is  not  money  that  this  cause  demands,  but  just  a  small  appro- 
priation of  kindliness  and  humanitarianism  from  the  unlimited  capital  of  sympathy 
that  is  all  around  us,  but  too  seldom  drawn  upon.  When  the  facts  are  realized,  it 
ought  to  be  every  man's  pleasure,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
Gunckel  personal  influence.  Certainly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Toledo  is  an 
inspiration  to  that  end. 


If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  perma- 
nent for  the  average  man,  you  have  got  to 
begin  before  he  is  a  man.  The  chance  of 
success  lies  in  working  with  the  boy  and 
not  with  the  man.  That  applies  peculiarly 
to  those  boys  who  tend  to  drift  off  into 
courses  which  mean  that  unless  they  are 
checked  they  will  be  formidable  additions 
to  the  criminal  population  when  they  grow 
older. 

No  nation  is  safe  unless  in  the  average 
family  there  are  healthy,  happy  children. 

If  these  children  are  not  brought  up 
well,  they  are  not  merely  a  curse  to  them- 
selves and  their  parents,  but  they  mean 
the  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  future. — Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 


TlHIS  is  the  story  of  a  modest,  un- 
assuming citizen  of  Ohio,  who, 
without  the  aid  of  money,  and 

^^^         because    his   love    for   mankind 
'^^  I      outweighs  his   love   for  the  al- 
mighty   dollar,    is    doing    more 
good  for  the  community,  the  state  and  for 
humanity  than  are  the  men  of  millions  who 
endow  colleges  and   build   libraries. 

John  E.  Gunckel  was  born  in  (ierman- 
town,  Ohio,  59  years  ago.  He  came  to 
Toledo  when  he  reached  his  mapority.  For 
28  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad  and  is  now  a  traveling 


passenger  agent.  It  is  said  every  man  has 
a  fad  —  something  to  engage  his  attention 
in  his  leisure  hours.  Mr.  Gunckel  found 
his  fad  more  than  twenty  years  ago  when 
he  first  became  interested  in  tl^  newsboys 
of  Toledo. 

P'or  years  he  quietly  did  individual  work. 
P'ew  of  his  friends  realized  that  he  was 
doing  anything  except  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  corporation  which  employed 
him.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  organized  the 
newsboys  of  Toledo.  Many  of  the  boys 
who  were  members  of  that  first  organiza- 
tion are  now  prominent  in  the  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  city  and  their  names 
are  yet  on  the  membership  roll.  The  To- 
ledo organization  now  nujnbers  more  than 
4,000  names,  of  which  2,800  are  active 
members.  I'he  National  Association  of 
Newsboys  was  organized  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  and  there  are  2,765  members  outside 
of  Toledo,  most  of  then  in  Northern  Ohio, 
but  badges  and  cards  may  be  found  in  al- 
most every  state  and  some  have  been  sent  to 
England. 

This  work  has  been  accomplished  prac- 
tically without  money  and  solely  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gunckel,  assisted  by  the 
boys. 

Mr.  Gunckel  has  a  strong  love  for  chil- 
dren. The  phrenologist  would  easily  de- 
termine this  bv  an  examination  of  his  head. 
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The  bump  showing  this  trait  is  so  promi- 
nent as  to  lead  one  to  believe  it  was  the 
result  of  a  blow  from  a  club.  All  children 
turn  to  him  intuitively,  seemingly  knowing 
that  he  loves  them  and  wants  to  make  them 
happy.  When  his  son  was  a  little  fellow 
the  Gunckel  home  was  the  mecca  for  the 
children    of    the    neighborhood,    for   they 


men  if  they  persisted  in  such  a  course  and 
in  the  end  secured  their  promise  to  give  up 
their  bad  habits.  He  did  not  lecture  nor 
scold  them,  but  appealed  to  their  better 
natures.  He  did  not  have  them  come  to 
him,  but  he  went  to  them.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  the  boys  to  understand  that 
Gunckel  was  their  friend.     They  went  to 


JOHN   K.   GUNCKEL. 

Photo   by    Van   Loo.    Toledo. 


knew  they  would  there  find  two  playmates, 
Gunckel  senior  and  (}unckel  junior. 

Mr.  Gunckel's  first  work  among  news- 
boys was  with  the  street  sellers.  He  ob- 
served that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
bad.  They  swore,  chewed  tobacco,  smoked 
cigarettes  and  were  dishonest.  He  became 
their  friend,  wormed  his  way  into  their  con- 
fidence, kindly  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  would  not  become  good  and  useful 


him  with  their  childish  troubles  and  he 
helped  them  to  help  themselves.  His  fol- 
lowers became  more  numerous,  until,  fif- 
teen years  ago,  an  organization  was  formed 
composed  of  sellers  only.  This  gradually 
expanded  until  it  now  embraces  all  boys 
who  sell  and  carry  papers  and  peridodicals 
of  any  kind. 

These   boys   are   provided   with    badges 
and  membership  cards.     The  card  certifies      j 
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that  the  boy  is  an  active  member  for  life 
of  the  Newsboy's  Association  and  that  he 
does  not  approve  of  swearing,  'lying, 
stealing,  gambling,  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors  or  smoking  cigarettes.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  holder  does  not  and  shall  not 
do  these  things,  but  that  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  them. 

In  Toledo  there  is  a  Central  association 
and  five  auxiliaries.  Mr.  Gunckel  is  pres- 
ident of  all  six  organizations,  but  the  boys 
themselves  fill  the  other  offices  and  conduct 
all  the  business.  In  the  Toledo  association 
there  are  nearly  100  officers,  and  it  is 
through  these  boys  that  Mr.  Gunckel  does 
his  work.  The  corner-stone  of  his  plan 
is  to  have  the  boys  govern  themselves,  and 
the  beneficent  result  of  the  years  proves 
its  wisdom. 

A  boy  applies  for  membership  and  is 
accepted.  He  swears.  Some  of  his  friends 
know  this  and  a  report  is  made  to  the 
president.  Through  the  boys  the  officer 
in  the  district  in  which  the  boy  lives  is 
notified  of  his  fault.  The  new  member 
is  waited  on  ^and  given  to  imderstand  he 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  member  unless  he 
stops  swearing.  He  is  informed  that  if 
he  persists  in  swearing,  not  only  will  his 
badge  be  taken  from  him,  but  he  will  lose 
the  respect  of  Mr.  Gunckel.  The  last 
threat  is  greater  than  losing  the  badge, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  boy  will  stop 
swearing.  Sometimes,  if  a  member  steals, 
swears  or  smokes  and  moral  suasion  fails 
to  reform  him,  he  is  soundly  thumped  by 
the  larger  and  older  boys.  When  Mr. 
Gunckel  turns  such  a  case  over  to  his 
officers  they  do  not  disturb  him  with  the 
details,  unless  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary occurs.  It  is  a  well  governed,  self- 
governed  body. 

During  the  winter  months  there  are 
frequent  meetings  of  the  central  organi- 
zation and  the  auxiliaries.  In  the  winter 
there  is  a  general  meeting  each  Sunday 
afternoon  in  some  theatre  or  large  hall. 
At  these  meetings  there  is  music,  recitations 
and  usually  one  or  more  short  addresses. 
Frequently  2,500  boys  will  attend  a  meet- 
ing. It  was  not  long  before  the  boys  them- 
selves wanted  to  take  part  and  now  they 
often  supply  the  entire  program.  In 
the  beginning  they  were  noisy  and  trouble- 
some but  now  conduct  themselves  with  as 


much  propriety  as  "grown-ups.  "  In  their 
business  meetings  the  boys  preside,  and 
many  of  them  have  become  proficient  in 
parlimentary  usages,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
which  would  do  credit  to  an  assemblage 
of  men.  Self-government  is  taught  the 
individual  and  the  group. 

All  this  means  no  shoddy  reform.  The 
boys  are  growing  up  to  be  useful  men. 
The  principles  set  forth  in  the  membership 
card  make  for  good  citizenship.  Toledo 
notes  the  results  with  satisfaction.  As  a 
whole  the  newsboys  of  Toledo  are  gentle- 
men. Strangers  observe  with  surprise  their 
manliness  and  politeness.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  buyer  of  a  paper  is  short  changed.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  purchaser  pays  for  a  paper 
that  he  does  not  receive  a  "thank  you,  sir." 
Good  habits  lead  to  good  manners  and 
to  that  self-respect  which  shows  itself  in 
clean  faces  and  brushed  clothing.  The 
boys  pride  themselves  on  their  honesty. 
If  a  boy  finds  a  pocket-book  he  does  not 
appropriate  the  contents  but  hurries  with 
the  money  to  Mr  Gunckel  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  find  the  owner.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  the  money  and  valuables  turned 
over  by  these  little  fellows  aggregate 
several  thousands  of  -dollars  in  value. 
Some  of  the  boys  have  miserable  homes  and 
yet  more  miserable  parents,  but  in  a  number 
of  instances  such  boys  have  found  money 
and  tiuTied  it  over  to  Mr.  Gunckel  when 
they  were  actually  suffering  for  something 
to  eat. 

In  many  of  the  towns  throughout 
Northern  Ohio,  along  the  railroads  lead- 
ing out  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Gunckel  has 
formed  these  associations.  Railway  offi- 
cials and  directors  declare  that  because  of 
the  change  wrought  in  the  boys  the  organi- 
zation is  worth  thousands  to  the  roads. 
In  a  number  of  places,  unless  a  newsboy  is 
one  of  "Gunckel's  boys,"  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  sell  'papers  on  the  railroad 
property. 

The  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Gunckel's  plan 
of  organization  is  to  give  the  boys  the 
opportxmity  to  help  themselves.  In  every 
city  there  are  boys  with  bright  intellects 
who  must  shift  for  themselves.  They  may 
not  have  parents,  and,  if  they  have,  they 
may  be  a  detriment  rather  than  a  help. 
Such  boys  are  not  criminals  but  grow  wild, 
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and  have  neither  assistance  nor  advice. 
They  begin  the  battle  of  life  with  the  odds 
greatly  against  them.  Mr.  Gunckel  has 
met  ^his  dangerous  problem  and  has  solved 
it  by  making  the  boy  master  of  himself. 

"Gunckel's  boys"  are  in  great  demand 
in  Toledo.  Several  hundred  of  them  have 
been  given  positions  because  individuals 
and  corporations  who  need  boys  have  come 
to  know  that  "GunckeUs  boys"  have  been 
well  stai:ted.  They  have  good  habits,  and 
|[ood  habits  make  good  men. 

The  coimtry  is  beginning  to  realize  what 
Mr  Gunckel  is  doing.  It  sees  his  system 
is  getting  results,  but  on  the  whole  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  plan.  They 
are  willing  to  give  thousands  to  help  the 
boys,  but  Gunckel  does  not  want  money. 

"If  I  could  only  get  men  to  see  that 
what  is  needed  is  for  them  to  give  indi- 
vidual attention  to  the  boys,  as  I  am  doing, 
I  would  be  happy,"  said  Mr.  Gunckel  to 
the  writer. 

Go  out  and  help  the  boys,  is  his  motto, 
not  by  giving  them  money,  but  by  taking 
a  kindly  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
bov  himself  and  showing  him  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  in  order  to  become  a 
good  and  useful  man- 


Mr.  Gunckel  is  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  men  in  Ohio.  His  mail  is  so  heavy 
as  to  -almost  require  a  secretary.  He  is 
invited  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  deliver 
addresses  and  he  responds  whenever  pos- 
sible. He  is  a  most  effective  speaker,  for 
his  very  simplicity  makes  him  great.  It 
is  more  entrancing  to  hear  him  modestly 
tell  of  his  work  and  relate  incidents  which 
have  come  under  his  notice  than  it  is  to 
listen  to  the  rounded  sentences  of  the  most 
polished  orator.  Gunckel  is  sincere,  he  is 
in  earnest,  and  his  kindness  to  the  boys  is 
reflected  in  a  countenance  which  is  in  itself 
a  benediction. 

Mr.  Gunckel's  influence  cannot  be 
measured.  His  work  is  established  on  bed- 
rock. It  will  reach  into  the  ages.  In  a 
republic  where  every  citizen  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  responsible  for  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives,  the  boys  need 
to  be  started  right.  If  they  are  not  so 
started,  the  state  must  suffer.  Mr.  Gunckel 
has  found  the  right  solution,  and  what  he 
needs  and  most  desires  is  the  co-operation 
which  will  enable  him  to  extend  the  work 
until  it  will  cover  the  whole  country. 
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From  Jim  to  Jack 

Letters  to  an  Old  Time  Schoolmate 
By  James  Ball  Naylor 

The  reader  will  not  he  long  in  discovering  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  happy 
inspiration  which  moved  Dr.  Naylor  to  conceive  this  unique  correspondence  between 
those  two  devoted  but  irreverent  chums  of  a  past  boyhood,  Jim  Hawkins  and  Jack 
Linden,  Undoubtedly  these  letters  will  recall  to  many  minds  many  other  boyhoods, 
and  the  spirit  of  retrospection  animating  Jim  and  Jack  will  unfold  perhaps  similar 
reflections  concerning  other  careers  now  far  into  maturity.  But  perhaps  it  were  bet- 
ter to  let  these  two  speak  for  themselves: 


Boston^  Mass.^  June  16,  19 — . 
Dear  Old  Jack  Linden  :   — 

I  WAS  surely  surprised  and  pleased 
to  get  a  letter  from  you  —  you 
of  all  men,  almost.  "Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind*  with  me  has 
not  applied  to  you,  Jack.  Fve 
thought  of  you  many  times  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  Jack,  wondered  if  you 
were  still  among  the  living,  and  —  if  liv- 
ing —  where  you  were  and  what  you  were 
^oing.  Judging  from  what  I  knew  of 
your  morals,  I've  thought  I  knew  where 
to  locate  you,  if  you  were  dead.  I  got 
from  vague  reports  that  you  had  drifted 
off  to  the  wild  and  woolly  somewhere  — 
that's  all. 

So  you  "saw  my  ad  in  dc  papah'*  and 
had  the  temerity  to  write  me !  How  brash 
^ryou,  Jack  I  To  have  the  courage,  the 
audacity,  to  write  to  me  —  me,  the  high 
muck-a-muck  and  cock-a-doodle-orum  of 
Boston  on  the  Bay;  me,  the  dispenser  of 
hot  air  and  psychic  science,  the  purveyor 
of  baked  beans  and  tontine  policies ! 

Well  —  wein  Doesn't  it  seem  strange 
that  two  old-time  Buckeye  schoolmates  — 
as  close  pards  as  you  and  I  were  —  should 
hecome  so  widely  separated,  and  so  com- 
pletely lose  all  knowledge  of  each  other? 
^nd  there  you  are  over  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  holding  down  one  side  of  the  conti- 
I      *ent;  and  here  I  am  on  the  New  England 


coast  holding  down  the  other.  What  on 
earth  would  happen  if  one  of  us  big  men 
should  slide  off  the  edge?  The  land  would 
tip  up  with  the  weight  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  the  strenuous  U.  S.  would  be  sum- 
merged.  There  you  are  on  a  California 
ranch,  the  owner  of  a  farm  of  hundreds  of 
acres,  raising  stock  —  and  occasionally 
raising  the  devil,  if  you're  anything  like 
your  old  self  —  spending  your  waking 
hours  in  the  open  air,  and  happy  and  con- 
tented, as  you  assure  me ;  and  here  I  am, 
roosting  on  the  heaventh  floor  of  an  office- 
building  on  Tremont  Street,  dabbling  in 
stocks  and  insurance  policies,  out-Roose- 
velting  Roosevelt  in  the  strenuous  life  — 
and  just  as  happy  and  contented  as  you 
dare  be.  Yet  in  the  old  days  you  dreamed 
of  being  a  college  president,  and  I  planned 
to  be  a  tin-ware  peddler.  It's  the  solemn 
truth  !     What  a  tricksy  jade  Fate  is ! 

I  got  your  most  welcome  letter  over  a 
week  ago,  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
I've  had  to  answer  it.  I'm  lying  of  course, 
Jack  —  and  you'll  know  it ;  but  you'll  for- 
give me,  for  you  know  how  it  is  yourself. 
What  I  should  say  is  that  my  conscience 
has  whipped  me  into  the  traces  and  com- 
pelled me  to  do  my  duty;  or,  in  all  prob- 
ability, I  shouldn't  have  replied  at  all.  It's 
so  easy  and  so  convenient  to  plead  lack  of 
fcime,  to  excuse  one's  short«omiags. 

Still,  old  boy,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
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you.  Your  letter  came  in  the  afternoon 
mail  —  just  about  the  time  the  force  begins 
to  melt  and  dribble  out  of  the  office.  I  tore 
open  the  envelope  —  and  at  once  was  lost 
to  time  and  place.  I  sat  reading,  thinking, 
dreaming  —  dreaming  until  I  seemed  to  be 
racing,  panting  back  along  the  road  of  life, 
to  the  old  homestead  in  the  valley  of  the 
Muskingiun;  until  I  seemed  to  be  a  boy 
again,  and  among  — 

"The  old  pastimes  and  the  old  places, 
The  old  friends  and  the  old  faces!" 

And  the  subdued  rumble  and  roar  and 
clatter  and  clamor  of  the  street  floating  up 
to  my  window  was  the  sound  of  an  empty 
farm  wagon  crossing  the  old  Bald  Eagle 
bridge ;  the  buzz  of  the  electric  fan  at  my 
elbow  was  the  hum  of  bees  among  the 
clover  of  the  orchard  lot;  and  the  faint 
smell  of  smoke  from  stolid  factory  chim- 
neys was  the  odor  of  the  blooming  honey- 
suckle at  the  bedroom  window  of  my  boy- 
hood. 

Then  I  started  —  and  fetched  up  with  a 
jerk.  I  was  alone  in  the  office ;  the  shades 
of  evening  were  gathering.  Wasn't  I  sen- 
timental. Jack?  You're  as  big  a  liar  as 
ever;  I  wasn't!  I  had  dropped  into  a 
doze  —  that  was  all. 

So,  old  fellow,  you're  married  —  been 
married  for  nineteen  years,  and  have  a 
family  of  five  children,  eh?  Teddy  ought 
to  present  you  a  medal.  And  your  oldest 
boy's  eighteen  and  in  college  —  and  you're 
very  proud  of  him?  Naturally.  But  he 
must  take  after  his  mother.  Jack,  if  he's 
as  bright  as  you  say  he  is.  And  you're 
forty- four  —  just  two  months  and  ten  days 
younger  than  I.  I  do  wonder  how  you 
look;  I  can't  imagine.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  strive  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  how 
you  must  appear.  You  must  be  ungodly 
homely  —  unless  the  years  have  been  kind 
enough  to  improve  your  appearance,  in- 
stead of  further  marring  it,  as  is  the  habit 
of  the  years,  I  find.  For  you  were  an 
ungainly,  ill-favored  young  rooster,  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Lord,  yes !  You  had  red  hair 
—  we  called  you  "Brick-top"  at  times  — 
a  wide  mouth  full  of  big  butter  teeth,  and 
a  face  as  freckled  as  the  Milky-way;  and 
your  great  hairy  hands  and  clumsy  feet 
dangled  at  the  ends  of  your  long  limbs,  like 
swinging  stirrups  on  an  empty  saddle.    Oh, 


I  remember  well  enough  how  you  used  to 
look!  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  how 
you  look  to-day.  So  send  me  your  picture  ; 
and  while  you're  about  it  send  me  the  pic- 
tures of  your  wife  and  children.  And 
don't  you  dare  to  get  hurt  at  my  persiflage^ 
Jack,  and  assume  that  saintly,  grieved  look 
you  used  to  put  on  when  you  got  tired  of 
my  teasing;  it's  been  so  long  since  I  flung 
any  of  it  at  your  devoted  head  that  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  grin  and  bear  it  —  and 
thank 'fickle  Fortime  that  the  width  of  a 
continent  stretches  between  us. 

But,  honor  bright.  Jack,  I  never  could 
understand  what  there  was  about'  you  to 
make  you  such  a  lady-killer.  The  country 
damsels  used  to  flock  after  you — you  great 
awkward  hulk!  And  I  used  to  get  mad 
enough  at  you  to  murder  you ;  but  I  never 
let  you  know.  Not  muchy!  You  old 
scoundrel,  I  can  see  you  grinning  over  my 
confession  of  weakness  and  envy,  as  you 
read  it. 

As  to  myself.  Jack,  I,  too,  am  married 
—  been  married  sixteen  years;  and  have 
a  daughter  of  fifteen  and  a  son  of  twelve. 
My  wife's  a  good  woman;  sometimes  I 
think  she's  a  little  too  good.  That's  when 
she  finds  fault  with  me  for  toying  with 
the  festive  highball,  or  snuggling  up  to  the 
green-baize.  I  presume  you  know  how  it  is 
yourself.  I  don't  do  those  things  very  of- 
ten, Jack  —  not  as  often  as  I  did  some 
years  ago.  My  wife's  preaching  hasn't 
converted  me,  but  it  may  be  it  has  saved 
me  —  saved  me  money,  at  any  rate.  She's 
an  all-right  little  woman  anjrway;  and 
professes  to  be  in  love  with  me.  I  often 
wonder  how  I  fooled  her  into  having  me. 
I  married  her  for  her  worth  —  not  for 
what  she  was  worth ;  and  I  can't  say  truth- 
fully that  I've  ever  been  sorry.  Our  part- 
nership has  been  rather  pleasant,  and  not 
a  little  profitable.  She  looks  after  the 
home  and  church  end  of  the  affair,  and  I 
look  after  the  financial  end;  and  every- 
thing goes  on  pretty  well. 

My  daughter,  Grace,  thinks  a  heap  of 
her  old  dad;  she's  like  her  mother  —  a 
quiet,  good  girl,  bright,  studious  and  obe- 
dient. She  has  a  vein  of  humor  in  her; 
but  it  seldom  crops  out.  But  the  boy,  Ben, 
— say,  Jack,  he's  a  terror!  He's  as  mis- 
chievous and  unreliable  as  his  pater  ever 
was;  and  that's  saying  a  plenty,  eh?   Still 
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there  isn't  anything  cruel  or  vicious  about 
the  laddie;  he's  simply  all  boy  —  that's 
all.  His  mother  and  sister  can't  quite  un- 
derstand him,  however.  But  /  do;  and 
he  understands  me  —  which  is  better.  His 
mother  and  sister  love  him,  and  coddle 
him,  and  spoil  him;  but  they  fail  to  un- 
derstand him.  What  piece  of  the  feminine 
gender  ever  did  understand  a  mam  or  boy, 
anyhow?  Not  one,  Jack!  They  simply 
can't  —  that's  the  trouble.  And  the  re- 
verse is  equally  true,  I  judge. 

I  don't  aim  to  be  too  hard  on  the  boy, 
for  his  escapades.  How  could  I,  consis- 
tently, when  he's  my  own  self  over  again? 
I've  got  the  faith  to  believe  that  he'll  come 
out  all  right  in  the  washing.  And  I  think 
a  high-strung  boy  should  be  managed  more 
or  less  like  the  wise  horseman  handles  a 
mettlesome  young  horse  —  ought  to  have 
the  lines  pulled  on  him  just  tight  enough 
to  keep  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Then  let  him  have  a  run  for  his  money; 
he'll  settle  down  to  a  jog-trot  after  a  while. 
But  pull  the  lines  too  tight,  and  he'll  kick 
over  the  traces,  run  away  —  and  be  spoiled 
forever.  What  do  you  say  to  my  theory — 
will  it  work  out  in  practice? 

You  want  to  know  if  I've  forgot  the  old 
days  we  spent  together  as  raw  and  un- 
couth country  lads.  Why,  Jack  Linden, 
you  unmitigated  old  chump !  Does  a  man 
ever  forget  his  first  cigar,  the  first  melon 
he  ever  stole,  or  the  first  time  he  ever  went 
courtini;^  Forget  the  old  days,  indeed! 
Stuff  and  nonsense  —  and  again  stuff  and 
nonsense !  Jack,  the  rank  asininity  of 
your  question  brings  you  back  to  me  more 
vividly  than  anything  else  you  put  in  your 
letter;  it's  so  like  your  old  self.  No, 
there  are  pleasures  and  pains  that  bite  into 
a  fellow's  memory,  like  acid  into  steel; 
and  the  days  of  youth  are  full  of  them. 

Jack,  when  I  get  ready  to  write  my  auto- 
biography —  all  of  us  great  men  do  that 
sort  of  thing  nowadays,  you  know  —  I'm 
going  to  start  out  something  like  this : 

"I  am  modest  —  to  a  degree,  and  a  Buck- 
eye by  birth.  The  latter  fact  may  account 
for  my  modesty ;   I  will  not  venttire  to  say. 

"I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  Septem- 
ber ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  heavens- 
knows-when.  Don't  misunderstand  me, 
now.    I  was  born  on  the  eighth ;  but  as  the 


interesting  event  —  very,  to  me  —  occurred 
in  the  night,  I  did  not  see  the  light  of  day 
until  the  ninth.  I  was  bred  and  raised  — 
the  mischief,  generally  —  in  old  Morgan 
county,  the  home  of  the  sparest  women  and 
the  gravest  men  on  earth.  And  I've  always 
believed  that  Ohio  is  the  most  beautiful 
conglomeration  of  fair  counties  and  county 
fairs  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"My  early  life  ran  as  smooth  as  the  *Blue 
Muskingum'  does  when  she  gets  on  her  an- 
nual midvnnter  tear.  I  almost  neglected 
to  say  that  I  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  That, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  my  in- 
tellect is  of  the  stupendous  order  of  Lin- 
coln's and  Garfield's. 

"I'm  not  getting  on  very  fast  with  this 
sketch,  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  be.  But  be 
patient;  I'll  pull  away  from  my  birth 
when  once  I  get  started.  And  the  mention 
of  my  birth  leads  me  to  say  that  I  was 
born  in  the  dark  of  the  moon. 

"Yes,  my  early  life  ran  smooth  —  so 
smooth  that  it  came  near  running  away 
from  me  several  times,  especially  when  I 
had  the  measles  and  whooping-cough  com- 
bined, and  a  stone-bruise  was  waiting  to 
take  a  hand  as  soon  as  it  saw  an  opening. 

"We  lived  on  a  farm  when  I  was  a  boy, 
just  a  few  fleeting  years  ago;  and  all  I 
had  to  do  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  eight  o'clock  at  night  was  to  carry 
water,  chop  and  tote  wood,  drive  and  milk 
the  cows,  feed  the  pigs,  hunt  the  eggs, 
water  the  horses,  hoe  the  garden,  stick  the 
peas,  pole  the  beans,  go  to  market,  run  er- 
rands —  and  a  few  little  things  like  that. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I  had  all  to  my  lone- 
some. And  yet  I  was  such  an  ungrateful 
young  heathen  as  to  complain  at  times  of  a 
surfeit  of  duties ! 

"Of  course  as  I  grew  older  I  had  to  work 
a  little ;  but  not  much.  Many  a  time  I've 
loitered  all  day  long  in  a  cornfield  —  the 
blue  and  cloudless  sky  above  me,  the  bright 
sunlight  flecking  my  torn  hat's  jaunty  brim 
—  doing  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
but  wielding  a  hoe  and  smiting  the  foxtail 
grass  from  the  path  of  the  growing  com, 
at  the  command  of  the  merciful  god  of 
commercialism.  And  when  I  wasn't  doing 
that,  I  was  plucking  the  succulent  tobacco- 
worm  from  the  velvety  leaves  of  the  nico- 
tiana  tobacum. 
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"Then  when  life  grew  tame  from  an 
over-dose  of  leisure,  I  was  permitted  to 
turn  the  grindstone !  If  ever  a  monument 
is  erected  to  the  dead  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  farm-boy,  it  should  be  in  the  shape 
of  a  gigantic  grind-stone;  and  chiseled 
upon  it  should  be ; 

"  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  million 
and  'one  farm-boys,  who  have  nm  away 
from  home,  went  to  the  demnition  bow- 
wows, disgraced  their  parents  and  their 
teachers  by  becoming  preachers  or  congress- 
men, and  finally  died  swearing  and  went 
straight  to  perdition!  They  asked  to  go 
fishing ;   and  were  given  a  grindstone  I' 

"And  right  here  —  before  I  forget  it  — 
I  w'ish  to  state  that  I  was  born  on  a  Friday. 

*'0n  reaching  young  manhood,  I  started 
out  to  make  my  own  living  and  to  court  the 
girls.  I  didn't  make  a  glowing  success  of 
either,  I  blush  to  relate.  However,  pre- 
vious to  this  interesting  period  of  my  ex- 
istence, I  attended  the  district-school. 

"The  district-school !  My  mouth  waters 
as  I  pronounce  the  hyphenated  word.  How 
many  of  us  great  men  have  come  up  from 
the  district-school !  Where  would  be  Billy 
Bryan,  and  Jim  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Joe 
Chappie  of  the  National  Magazine,  and 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham  —  all  boyhood  friends 
of  mine  —  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dis- 
trict-school ?  What  fun  the  world  would 
have  lost ! 

"The  old  country  school-house  —  where 
eye-teeth  were  cut  and  hides  were  tanned. 
There  I  learned  the  gentle  art  of  lying,  and 
Tve  been  improving  myself  along  that  line 
ever  since ;  and  to-day,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
I'm  recognized  as  a  past-master  in  the  pro- 
fession. Especially  is  this  true  here  in  Bos- 
ton, where  I've  butted  in  and  made  a  place 
for  myself. 

"I  must  not  fail  to  put  down  that  I  was 
born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  my  mouth.  And 
ever  since  that  autumn  night  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  heaven-knows- when,  I've  been 
industriously  chasing  after  the  elusive  yel- 
low metal. 

"At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  began  to  teach 
school  and  had  the  inestimable  oppor- 
tunity of  licking  the  children  of  some  of 
the  teachers  who  licked  me.  Thus  was 
poetic  justice  satisfied,  and  the  old  adage 
verified.     Truly  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 


visited  upon  the  children,  even  unto  many 
succeeding  generations! 

"Next  I  took  a  whirl  at  the  Cowtown 
academy.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
my  academic  career  is  that  there  I  learned 
to  kick  shins  and  football.  And  I've  been 
a  chronic  kicker  ever  since. 

"I  wish  to  insert  in  this  obscure  comer 
that  I  was  bom  under  a  lucky  star.  In 
corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  would 
point  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  spite 
of  stone-bruises,  stubbed  toes,  green  apples, 
poison-vine,  bumblebees,  worm-powders, 
Sunday-school  lessons,  and  kindred  evils,  I 
finally  reached  manhood  —  and  am  still 
alive  and  kicking. 

"Last  period  of  all  in  my  eventful  and 
nefarious  career,  I  graduated  from  the 
Cowtown  academy  —  and  sauntered  out 
into  the  world.  As  a  student  I  was  a  bright 
and  shining  moral  example.  I  led  my  class ; 
but  I'm  not  going  to  say  just  where  I  led 
them  —  I  don't  have  to.  My  motto  has 
ever  been  —  'Charge,  Chester,  Charge !' 
And  never  have  I  been  guilty  of  not  charg- 
ing enough  for  the  great  good  I'm  doing 
the  world;  and  there's  no  doubt  I  am 
doing  the  world  good,  to  the  best  of  my 
wonderful  ability. 

"As  a  postcript,  I  would  add  that  I  was 
born." 

There,  Jack,  that's  enough  dam  follish- 
ness  for  one  letter.  You'll  forgive  my 
cheap  attempt  at  wit;  you  know  I  can't 
help  it  —  I  never  could.  And  it's  time  to 
bring  this  wabbling  'pistle  to  a  close  aim 
and  fire  a  final  shot.  You  ask  if  I  know 
anything  of  the  old  boys  and  girls.  I  do  — 
know  something  of  them,  of  some  of  them. 
Strange  to  relate,  I've  kept  track  of  some  I 
never  cared  much  about,  while  I  lost  track 
of  you.  And  you  want  to  know,  too,  if  I've 
ever  been  back  to  the  old  neighborhood. 
Yes  —  a  number  of  times.  My  business  oc- 
casionally takes  me  across  the  Alleghanies; 
and  each  time  I  manage  to  drop  down  upon 
the  old  valley,  and  each  time  I  feel  like 
singing : 

Roll  back  the  wheels  of  time;  let  each  rosy 
second 
Lengthen  into  minutes,  as  it  dallies  to  and 
fro; 
Let  the  bright  hours  linger  and  the  sunny  days 
be  reckoned 
Only  by  the  bird-notes  of  the  dreamy  long- 
ago. 
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Don*t  you  dare  to  call  me  sentimental, 
Jack!  I  deny  the  allegation  —  and  defy 
the  alligator. 

But  1*11  have  to  defer  all  information 
about  the  old  days  and  the  old  boys,  to 
another  time.  Now,  let's^keep  in  touch  — 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  Uncle  Sam's 
postal  system,  though  mountains  and  vales 
separate  us  so  widely.  And  don't  neglect 
to  send  those  photos.  I'll  put  you  imder 
obligations  by  sending  pictiures  of  myself 
and  family,  in  this  mail. 

P.  S.  —  By  the  way,  how  much  life  in- 
surance, if  any,  do  you  carry?  I've  al- 
ways got  my  eye  peeled  for  a  chance  to  do 
a  little  business ;  and  I'd  like  to  write  you 
for  about  ten  thousand. 

Good-bye  —  and  don't  forget  the  photos. 
Your  Old  Schoolmate, 

Jim  Hawkins. 

II. 

Boston^  Mass^  July  29th,  19 — . 
Dear  Old  Jack  :  — 

Got  your  letter  this  morning ;  the  photo- 
graphs came  two  days  ago.  I  sat  and 
looked  at  your  phiz  —  and  laughed  and 
laughed  till  my  chin  got  to  quivering  and 
the  tears  were  blurring  my  eyes.  No,  I 
wasn't  crying.  Don't  flatter  yourself, 
Jackie !  I  was  just  moved  at  the  figure  you 
cut  in  a  black  frock  coat  and  a  standing 
collar  and  string-tie.  You  bald-headed, 
wrinkled- faced,  old  babboon,  Jack!  I 
didn't  think  it  possible,  but  you're  uglier 
than  ever.  How  the  devil  you  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  and  wedding  the  refined- 
looking  little  woman  you  present  as  your 
wife  is  one  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries. 
It's  contrary  to  the  laws  of  phjrsical  attrac- 
tion and  soul-affinity  —  unexplainable,  gro- 
tesque, and  uncanny.  I  guess  I'll  present 
the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  of 
Psychic  Research. 

Ah,  Jack  —  Jack!  That  fatal  gift  of 
fascination  that  you've  always  possessed! 
How  many  hearts  you've  won  without  ef- 
fort, and  rejected  without  compunction! 
Let  me  recall  an  instance,  right  here. 
Brown-haired  Hettie  Sheets  and  red-headed 
Nannie  Biddison  were  in  love  with  you 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  were 
probably  a  half-dozen  other  love-lorn  dam- 
sels longing  for  your  smiles  and  bidding 


for  your  favors;  I  can't  now  recall.  But 
the  two  I've  named  were  rivals,  right  and 
proper.  You  were  thirteen ;  each  of  them 
was  about  twelve.  And  what  a  shindy  they 
kicked  up  daily,  Jack!  You  smiled  upon 
one,  the  other  was  in  the  dumps ;  you  paid 
attention  to  Hettie,  Nannie  had  a  spell  of 
the  weeps.  And  you.  Jack  —  you  strutted 
around  like  a  great  bloated  turkey-cock, 
scratching  here  and  gobbling  there,  the 
mark  of  adoration  of  the  fascinated  fair 
sex,  the  target  of  envy  of  all  us  other  boys. 
Dam  you!  I've  never  forgiven  you;  for 
I  was  in  love  with  Hettie  at  the  time. 

Well,  the  thing  drew  to  a  focus  —  came 
to  a  climax.  The  intense  rivalry  of  the 
two  little  maids  culminated  in  a  disgrace- 
ful scrap ;  and  hair  wks  pulled  and  faces 
were  scratched.  Jack  —  Jack!  See  what 
you  had  done!  It's  a  wonder  to  me  that 
you're  alive  to-day ;  your  conscience  should 
have  hounded  you  to  the  grave  long  ago. 

The  teacher  got  onto  the  racket;  and 
the  two  tearful  and  disheveled  little  vixens 
were  hauled  out  upon  the  carpet. 

"Now,"  the  master  said  pompously  and 
severely,  "Hettie  Sheets  and  Nannie  Biddi- 
son, I  want  to  know  what  this  disgraceful 
affair  is  all  about." 

And  each  little  lass  got  a  preliminary 
shake.  Hettie  blubbered  and  Nannie 
sobbed. 

"Out  with  it,"  the  teacher  insisted 
sternly. 

And  there  you  sat.  Jack  —  the  gloating 
eyes  of  your  comrades,  the  commiserating 
glances  of  your  other  admirers,  upon  you 
—  vain-glorious  and  immoved.  Oh,  just 
wait  till  I  meet  your  wife !  I've  got  a  few 
things  to  tell  her. 

Each  of  the  little  maids  got  another 
shake. 

"Speak  out  —  tell  me  what  this  quarrel's 
about!"  the  teacher  thundered. 

Both  of  the  little  miscreants  remained  si- 
lent; they  were  placed  in  an  embarassing 
situation. 

"Speak !"  roared  the  teacher. 

"W'y  —  w'y,  Nannie  was  sayin'  that 
Jack  Linden's  her  beau,"  Hettie  managed 
to  make  reply. 

"An'  he  is!*'  Nannie  cried  defiantly, 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  stamp- 
ing her  foot. 

"He  'aint!"  snapped  Hettie 
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"He  is  tool"  screamed  Nannie. 

"He  *aint,  neither !"  screeched  Hettie. 

"You're  a  mean  ol'  thing!" 

"So 're  you!" 

And  then  and  there  —  right  under  the 
teacher's  nose  —  those  two  little  spitfires 
went  into  it  again.  . 

I'm  not  telling  you  this  because  you 
don't  know  about  it,  Jack;  but  because 
you  do.  I  want  to  rub  it  into  you  —  make 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  if  possible. 
Don't  let  me  ever  hear  that  you  laughed  — 
even  grinned  —  when  you  read  it! 

Jack,  you  want  to  know  about  those  two 
girls,  what  has  become  of  them  —  I  know 
you  do.  Well,  don't  get  chesty  and  swell 
around,  fondly  thinking  they're  still  mop- 
ing in  single-blessedness  because  they 
didn't  get  you.  Hettie,  as  you  may  possi- 
bly remember,  had  a  steady  beau  long  be- 
fore you  left  the  neighborhood.  She  mar- 
ried him,  and  lives  on  a  farm  down  in  the 
old  valley.  I  met  her  when  I  was  out 
there  last  summer.  But,  Jack,  she  looks 
old  —  old,  and  tired,  and  wretched.  Her 
plumpness,  her  comeliness,  her  vivacity  — 
all  gone;  and  her  brown  hair  —  what 
ropes  of  it  she  used  to  have !  —  is  a  faded 
wisp.  As  to  Nannie,  she  married  a 
preacher  and  moved  off  West;  I  don't 
know  anything  more  about  her.  But  I'll 
bet  the  reverend  who  took  her  for  better 
or  worse  knows  all  about  her,  by  this  time. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  pictures  of  your 
family.  Jack,  I'm  going  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  seer,  or  a  sage  —  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I  told  you  in  my  other  letter  that 
your  oldest  son  must  be  like  his  mother; 
and  ht  is  —  a  new  and  enlarged  edition, 
bound  in  buckram  instead  of  watered-silk. 
No  wonder  he's  a  bright,  go-ahead  chap. 
Your  second  boy  and  the  two  girls  look 
to  be  up  to  the  average,  at  least.  But  the 
youngest  lad  —  Jack,  he's  you  over  again. 
You  say  you're  afraid  you're  going  to  have 
trouble  with  him.  I've  no  doubt  of  it  — 
unless  you  have  hard  horse-sense  enough 
to  handle  him  right.  You  try  to  keep  that 
boy  under  your  thumb,  or  he'll  slip  out  — 
like  the  stone  out  of  a  cherry  —  and  be 
gone  to  the  devil  before  you  can  say  "scat." 
Don't  you  try  any  old-fashioned  spare-the- 
rod-and-spoil-the-child  tactics  on  him,  or 
you'll  make  the  mistake  of  your  life. 
Don't     you    institute     any    break-the-will 


methods  or  there'll  be  something  doing 
aroimd  your  old  sheep  ranch  —  and  the 
neighbors  will  all  know  about  it  Just 
keep  sane  and  sensible,  and  remember 
you're  responsible  for  what  he  is;  and  — 
for  heaven's  sake !  —  don't  wall  your  eyes 
and  prate  to  him  about  what  an  angelic 
cuss  you  used  to  be  when  you  were  his  age. 
If  I  ever  know  of  your  ever  telling  him  a 
single  lie  of  that  kind.  Jack,  I'll  reveal 
the  whole  awful  truth  of  your  past  to  your 
deluded  and  admiring  family.  I  will  — 
I  swear  it  here  by  the  side  of  the  cradle 
of  liberty  and  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument  I 

Jack,  the  weather  here's  as  hot  as  the 
middle  furnace  of  the  hell  old  Sol  Hunk- 
away  used  to  preach  about.  And  say! 
Couldn't  he  rant  and  tear  and  use  more  or- 
thodox cuss-words  than  any  man  you  ever 
heard,  in  the  pulpit  or  out?  A  shiver 
wriggles  up  and  down  my  spine  every  time 
I  think  about  him  —  and  the  imcompro- 
mising  doctrine  of  damnation  he  used  to 
ladle  out  to  the  people.  The  words  love 
and  light  and  laughter,  and  peace  and  pur- 
ity, were  not  to  be  found  in  his  hide-bound 
dictionary;  but  hate  and  hell,  and  death 
and  darkness  and  the  devil,  were  emblaz- 
oned on  every  page  —  in  letters  of  blood 
and  flame.  Poor  ignorant,  bigoted  old 
man  I  He  wasn't  to  blame ;  he  didn't  know 
any  better.  But  one  doesn't  hear  such  ser- 
mons nowadays.  Jack.  Religion,  like 
everything  else,  apparently,  is  moulded  and 
shaped  by  the  conditions  that  surround  it 
It  has  lost  much  of  its  virility,  many  of  its 
crudities;  it  is  less  muscular,  and  more 
musical ;  it  is  no  longer  an  emotional  mad- 
ness, but  a  system  of  social  ethics.  And 
school  has  changed,  too,  old  boy,  since  the 
days  when  you  and  I  wore  out  our  trousers 
on  the  rough  benches  of  the  old  Norton 
Ridge  district.  Then  it  was  go  in  —  every 
fellow  for  himself,  rough  and  tumble, 
catch-as-catch-can,grab-what-you-may-and- 
lug-out-all-you're-entitled-to ;  now  it's  fall 
into  line,  keep  step,  toe  the  mark,  and  talk 
and  do  like  every  other  darn  monkey  in  the 
cage.  It's  all  tests  and  grades,  and  grades 
and  tests  —  over  and  over,  and  over  and 
over  again.  I  don't  like  it,  Jack;  it  may 
be  the  proper  caper  —  but  it  doesn't  look 
good   to  me.     Why,   if  any  teacher  had 
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tried  to  grade  our  work,  he'd  have  needed 
a  road-machine ! 

But,  as  I  said,  it's  blistering  hot  here  — 
hot  enough  to  melt  the  icy  heart  of  a  Bea- 
con Street  society  dame.  If  it's  as  hot  to- 
morrow as  it  is  today,  I'm  going  to  play 
hooky,  run  up  to  Ns^ant  and  sponge  a 
few  lungfuls  of  cool  air  and  salt  spray  off 
of  Senator  Lodge.  Heavens!  A  fellow 
wishes  he  could  shed  his  corporeal  habili- 
ments and  loaf  around  in  his  naked  soul. 
It's  mid-afternoon.  I  can  sit  here  at  my 
window  and  look  out  onto  the  Conmion. 
There's  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the 
leaves  on  the  trees;  and  the  shimmering 
heat-waves  make  one's  eyes  ache.  Hun- 
dreds of  sweating,  sweltering  people  are 
moving  toward  the  Park  Street  station,  to 
take  cars  for  the  suburbs.  A  fellow  never 
feels  the  galling  restraints  of  modem  civil- 
ization as  much  as  he  does  when  the  mer- 
cury becomes  unbued  with  the  idea  that  it 
must  "climb  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
from  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies." 
Then  it  is  that  I'd  like  to  be  a  boy  again, 
Jack,  with  nothing  upon  my  mind  —  and 
blessed  little  upon  my  body.  In  those  dear, 
delectable,  dead  summer  times,  full  dress 
for  me  consisted  principally  of  one  gallus 
and  a  straw  hat.  I've  a  vague  and  hazy 
recollection  that  a  gingham  shirt  and  cot- 
ton trousers  came  in  somewhere;  but  I 
can't  be  certain.  At  times,  if  I  remember, 
rightly  —  when  putting  myself  in  light 
marching  order  —  I  dispensed  with  the  one 
suspender;  but  I  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
battered  straw  hat  —  I  had  to  have  it  to 
fight  bumblebees  with. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  out  in  Ohio, 
Jack,  I  took  a  drive  down  the  old  ridge 
skirting  the  Muskingum  valley  —  the  old 
clay  ridge  where  you  and  I  were  boys. 

When  you  and  I  were  boys  —  ah,  me! 

Though  we  may  fondly  yearn. 

Those  perfect  days  of  long-ago 

To  us  will  ne'er  return; 

For  Father  Time  has  placed  his  mark 

Upon  your  brow  and  mine, 

And  'mongst  the  glossy  raven  locks 

Some  threads  of  silver  shine. 

And  though  we  wealth  and  honor  gain 

And  taste  maturer  joys, 

We'll  miss  those  halcyon  days  of  youth  — 

When  you  and  I  were 'boys. 

I  went  alone ;  I  desired  to  be  alone,  Jack 


—  that  I  might  hold  conmiunion  with  my 
urchinhood  self. 

1  started  in  at  the  mouth  of  Douda  Run ; 
slowly  ascended  the  serpentine,  rocky  road, 
to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  rolled  away 
southward  —  taking  in  everything  as  I 
went.  What  wonderful  changes  immrtable 
time  works  upon  all  things  mutable !  The 
hills  today  look  shrunken,  brown,  and 
faded;  for  the  woods  are  cleared  away. 
New  and  vaunting  farm-houses  and  fences 
have  replaced  the  old  and  picturesque; 
cabins  and  cottages  once  vine-embowered 
and  bonny  are  crmnbling,  shapeless  ruins. 

I  passed  the  old  Bailey  graveyard,  where 
sleep  several  generations  of  your  people 
and  mine.  It's  neat  and  trim  —  cleaner, 
better-kept,  than  in  the  old  days.  But  its 
sacred  and  inviting  picturesqueness  is  gone, 
Jack' — all  gone.  Its  prim  preciseness  is 
suggestive. of  life  with  its  ceaseless  turmoil, 
and  not  of  death  with  its  endless  rest.  A 
new  church  building —r  stiff,  and  uncom- 
promisingly ugly  —  stands  upon  the  hal- 
lowed site  of  the  time-mellowed  old  shell, 
where  church  and  Sabbath  school  were 
held  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  It's  too 
bad  —  too  confounded  bad.  Jack! 

I  shook  the  lines,  clucked  to  my  lank 
livery  team,  and  drove  on.  At  the  old 
Hammer  homestead  —  you  remember  the 
place,  of  course,  a  half-mile  beyond  the 
church  —  I  again  pulled  up.  To  the  left, 
spread  as  a  map  before  me,  lay  a  long 
reach  of  the  Muskingum  valley  and  river. 
In  the  dim  distance,  drowsing,  sleeping 
its  lazy  self  away  under  a  coverlet  of  blue 
haze,  was  the  little  hamlet  of  Hawksburg ; 
and  endless  stretches  of  shimmering  water, 
golden  grain  and  dark-green  corn  lay  be- 
tween. Distance  relieved  the  view  of  the 
many  minor  changes  it  had  undergone, 
Jack;  and  the  scene  appeared  the  same  I 
had  always  known.  I  sat  and  gazed  and 
gazed,  old  man ;  hut  somehow  my  eyes  got 
blurred  —  no  doubt  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  glaring  sunlight  —  and  I  drove  ahead. 

But,  Jack,  I  hadn't  gone  two  rods  till 
I  was  laughing  like  an  irresponsible  idiot. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  about? 
You  couldn't  guess  in  a  month  of  Sundays ! 
I'll  tell  you;  about  the  time  you  and  Bob 
Bratton  and  I  rolled  old  Farmer  Hanmier's 
grindstone  down  over  the  hill.  Remem- 
ber?   Of  course  you  do.     We  came  along 
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there  on  a  Sunday  when  the  family  was 
away  from  home.  We  upset  the  big  grind- 
stone off  its  wooden  bench  ^  then  —  with 
a  deal  of  tugging  and  grunting,  and  sweat- 
ing, and  spitting  on  hands  —  we  set  it 
upon  edge  and  started  it  rolling  down  the 
steep  long  hill,  toward  the  river.  Jack, 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  that  old  grind- 
stone indulging  in  its  aerial  contortions 
and  ground-swell  revolutions,  this  minute. 
Shade  of  Isaac  Newton!  It  would  have 
done  the  old  philosopher's  soul  good  to 
see  how  that  grindstone  obeyed  his  law  of 
gravitation  —  spurning  the  earth  beneath 
and  scorning  the  sky  above.  It  would  hit 
the  high  places,  leap  into  the  air  and  wab- 
ble ecstatically  a  wavering  moment,  drop 
back  to  terra  firma  —  and  do  the  whole 
thing  over  again.  Its  weight  was  cpnsid- 
erable;  its  speed,  phenomenal;  and  its 
momentum  must  have  been  incalculable. 
It  cleared  two  rail  fences,  went  through  a 
third,  brushed  the  limbs  of  trees  —  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  set  at  defiance  two 
ledges  of  rocks,  ran  clear  across  a  clover 
meadow  in  the  valley,  and  —  as  a  grand 
finale  —  plunged  like  a  cannon-shot  plimi 
through  old  Job  White's  sheep  barn. 

Do  you  remember  whether  we  laughed 
or  not,  Jack?  I  remember  we  were  dam 
bad  scared  for  a  week  or  two,  for  fear 
we'd  be  found  out.  Say,  old  fellow !  I'll 
bet  a  blue  chip  you've  never  told  your 
youngsters  about  that  escapade.  Now, 
have  you  ? 

Well,  I  drove  on  and  soon  came  to  the 
old  pawpaw  patch  on  Wild  Cherry  hill  — 
where  we  used  to  loaf  and  loll,  and  eat 
pawpaws  till  our  eyes  were  jaundiced.  It 
looks  just  the  same  to-day.  Jack,  as  it  did 
then;  and  as  I  went  past  it  —  making 
mental  note  of  the  smooth  and  glossy  fruit 
showing  among  the  yellowish- green  leaves 
—  I  smacked  my  lips  at  recollection  of  past 
joys,  and  in  anticipation  of  coming  ones, 
and  felt  that  life  wasn't  all  a  failure. 

On  I  went,  past  the  old  Thompson  home- 
stead and  the  hickory  grove  —  now  but  a 
mere  clump  of  time-scarred  and  scraggy 
trees  —  where  they  used  to  hold  picnics  and 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  on  to  the  cross- 
road and  Hughes's  old  blacksmith  shop. 
There  I  stopped  and  alighted,  and  saunt- 
ered about  and  looked  my  fill.  To  the 
north  and  to  the  south,   the  ridge  road 


stretches  away,  bare  and  sim-browned,  as 
always.  The  cross-road  crawls  up  from 
Bald  Eagle  Creek  on  the  west  and  wriggles 
away  toward  the  Muskingum  on  the  east, 
as  in  days  agone.  But  the  gray  old  shop  is 
a  crazy  ruin;  and  the  great  oak  tree  at 
the  comer  is  lightning-blasted  and  dying. 
I  seated  myself  upon  a  bank  of  green  turf, 
at  the  roadside,  and  fell  into  reminiscent 
reverie.  Again  the  bright  bo5rish  faces  of 
my  school-fellows  were  before  me;  once 
more  the  clear  yodel  and  answering  halloo 
echoed  from  hilltop  to  hilltop.  Hughes's 
old  shop!  When  you  and  I  were  boys,  it 
was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  wild  and  will- 
ful baref oots  of  the  neighborhood  —  the 
place  of  the  gathering  of  the  clans.  Here 
congregated  the  Nortons,  the  Haneys,  the 
Daggetts,  the  Bosworths,  the  Biddisons, 
and  the  Scotts.  Here  they  met  on  summer 
evenings  and  simny  Saturday  afternoons  — 
aye,  and  on  Sundays,  too,  I  blush  to  con- 
fess; (you  will  note  the  blush,  Jack!)  and 
here  they  played  ball  and  black-man,  mar- 
bles and  mumble-the-peg.  And  thinking  of 
all  these  things,  sitting  with  closed  eyes 
and  recalling  one  fair  and  fragile  vision 
after  another,  I  got  so  infernally  blue, 
Jack,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  try  my 
hand  at  writing  poetry.  This  confession 
will  surely  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
desperate  straits  I  was  in.  But  I  wrestled 
with  myself  —  came  off  conquerer;  and 
compromised  with  my  mad  desire  to  do 
something  devilish,  by  sitting  and  sing- 
songing through  my  nose  this  bit  from  a 
local  bard — you'll  readily  recall  him,  Jack : 

Down  at  Hughes's  ol'  i>hop !    In  the  summers 

gone  by, 
When  the  pastures  was  green  an'  the  tint  o* 

the  sky 
Was  as  meltin'ly  soft  as  the  color  that  lies 
In  the  love-lighted  depths  of  a  baby's  blue 

eyes; 
Where    the    brown    country    road    comin'    in 

from  the  west 
Met  the  one  from  the  east  an*  concluded  to 

rest, 
Where  the  north   road  an'  south   road   both 

come  to  a  stop  — 
There  us  boys  used  to  frolic  'round  Hughes's 

ol'  shop. 

But  I  must  cut  this  reminiscent  drivel 
out  —  "still  there's  more  to  follow,"  close 
my  letter,  and  get  out  of  this  sweat-box. 
It's  hot  weather,  but  all  the  same  I'm  do- 
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ing  some  tall  hustling  these  days,  Jack.  I 
cleaned  up  a  neat  ten-thousand  on  May 
wheat ;  and  I've  a  notion  to  take  a  flyer  in 
corn.  Good  people  say  it's  all  wrong.  Ad- 
mitted —  to  save  argument.  But  what 
would  you?  Most  things  a  red-blooded 
man  wants  to  do  are  wrong,  it  seems. 
Yours  as  Ever, 

Jim  Hawkins. 

You  didn't  say  anything  about  that  life 
insurance.  Got  all  you  can  tote?  I  may 
burden  you  with  another  letter  next  week 
—  along  the  same  line,  some  more  inane 
boyhood  stuff;  and  I  may  not  —  just  as 
inclination  directs.  Jim. 

III. 

Boston^  Mass^  Aug.  6th,  19 — . 
Dear  Jack  :  — 

Without  preliminaries.  Til  resume  where 
I  left  off  in  my  last  letter. 

Let's  see  —  I  was  at  Hughes's  old  shop, 
I  guess.  Well,  I  left  there  and  drove  on 
down  the  ridge.  The  neighborhood  ap- 
peared deserted;  not  a  soul  did  I  meet  or 
pass. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  old  school- 
house.  It  had  been  repaired  and  altered 
and  presents  little  likeness  to  its  old  self. 
But  the  giant  oaks  under  which  we  played 
rolly-bowly  and  ring-around-rosy,  Johnny 
Bell  and  needle's-eye,  still  lift  their  massive 
arms  toward  the  cloudless  heavens,  still 
shake  their  green  banners  in  the  face  of 
the  smiling  sun;  and  the  initial-carved 
beech,  just  across  the  road  from  the  school- 
house,  waves  the  passer-by  a  welcome,  as 
of  yore. 

Summer  school  was  going  on;  and  it 
was  the  somnolent  noon-hour.  A  score  or 
more  of  rosy,  gladsome  faces  were  lifted  to 
mine,  as  I  drew  up  in  the  grateful  shade  of 
the  oak  grove;  and  many  pairs  of  keen 
and  inquisitive  young  eyes  peered  furtively 
at  me,  from  the  sheltering  depths  of  ging- 
ham sun-bonnets  or  from  under  the  torn 
brims  of  disreputable  straw  hats.  From 
their  cautious,  timorous  whisperings,  Jack, 
I  learned  that  many  of  the  sharp  little 
nistics  had  an  idea  who  I  was;  but  I 
didn't  know  them  —  no,"  not  one  of  them, 
though  I  felt  that  I  ought,  that  I  must. 
Vainly  I  searched  each  fresh  young  coun- 


tenance for  fancied  resemblance  to  this  or 
that  person  of  the  old  days  and  hazarded 
and  guessed  —  but  I  couldn't  make  sure. 

I  gave  it  up,  Jack,  and  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  scene  before  me.  Many  things 
were  changed,  but  the  road,  the  fields,  the 
trees,  appeared  familiar;  and  there  I  sat> 
mumbling  idiotically : 

Up  the  long  Norton  Ridge  —  where  the  high- 
road of  gray 
Lies  asleep  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  summer 

day, 
Where  the  byroads  and  hedges  arc  drowsily 

sweet 
With  the  smell  that  exhales  from  the  clover 

and  wheat; 
There  the  fields  are  as  green  and  the  flowrs 

are  as  fair. 
And  the  lights  on  the  scene  are  as  rich  and 

as  rare 
As  they  were  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I 

played 
At  the  turn  of  the  road,  in  the  appletrce's 

shade. 

But  suddenly  I  became  aware,  as  I  sat 
there  gazing  into  vacancy,  that  a  pink- 
cheeked  miss  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
sunmiers,  with  red-gold  hair  and  eyes  of 
heaven's  own  blue,  Jack  —  Yvun  1  Yum !  — 
was  leaning  from  an  open  window  of  the 
school-house  and  openly  staring  at  me.  I 
was  convalescent  at  once  and  began  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  You  know  I  always 
had  an  impressionable  heart,  old  fellow; 
and  —  well,  I  haven't  got  over  it.  I  called 
up  my  most  fascinating  smile,  and  was 
about  to  say  something  gay.  Then  some- 
thing in  the  appearance  of  the  miss  sent  a 
chill  up  my  spine,  that  rustled  the  hair  on 
the  back  of  my  neck ;  and  I  lopped  back 
in  the  buggy  like  a  bag  of  shot. 

I  simply  bowed  gravely  and  respectfully ; 
the  young  miss  smiled  sweetly  in  return. 

"You  are  the  teacher?"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Ah,  that  voice.  Jack  —  the  tinkle  of  sil- 
ver bells,  the  ripple  of  sweet,  cool  water  T 

Then  I  incontinently  blurted  out: 

"And  your  —  your  mother  was  —  was 
Mary  Dickerson." 

"Y-e-s,  sir,"  with  lifted  brows  and  a 
saucy,  challenging  toss  of  the  head. 

She  continued  to  smile  in  a  manner  that 
betokened  suppressed  mirth  —  in  a  way 
that  greatly  disconcerted  me. 

"It's    — it's  a  fine  day,"   I  stammered 
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lamely ;   and  precipitately  retired  from  the 
scene,  covered  with  galling  confusion. 
Mary  Dickerson's  girl !  Think  of  it,  Jack 

—  and  a  young  woman !  The  discovery,  the 
unwelcome  knowledge,  made  me  feel  old 

—  an  old  sinner,  Jack.  It  knocked  the 
gay-boy  all  out  of  me  in  a  jiffy  and  made 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  And  how  sweet 
and  fresh,  and  pretty,  and  innocent  she 
looked.  And,  Jack,  let  me  whisper  this :  I 
believe  the  minx  knew  me  —  knew  —  knew 
everything,  I  do;  she  acted  like  it.  Great 
Cupid  and  orange  blossoms ! 

You  remember,  of  course,  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mary  Dickerson  in  the  old 
days  —  about  the  time  I  was  eighteen  and 
she  was  sixteen.  What  I  mean.  Jack,  is 
that  I  knew  her  people  —  her  brothers, 
especially.  I  knew  them  so  well  that  I  used 
to  call  upon  Mary  —  the  family,  I  mean  — 
frequently;  almost  every  Sunday  evening, 
in  fact,  just  —  just  to  talk  over  the  pros- 
pect of  crops  and  things  of  that  kind,  you 
understand.  Yes !  And  sometimes  the  con- 
versation grew  so  interesting  that  I  staid 
well  on  to  Monday  morning.  Mary  —  that 
is,  her  brothers  —  was  —  were  very  good 
company,  indeed.  I  used  to  take  her  —  her 
brothers —  oh,  the  devil,  Jack!  It*s  all 
past  and  gone  long  ago;  but  it  brings  a 
good  taste  into  my  mouth  yet  when  I  think 
of  it.  One  of  the  dances  I  took  Mary  to 
was  the  one  at  old  Chod  Haney's,  follow- 
ing an  apple-paring,  when  Kizzier  Curtis 
danced  in  her  bare  feet  and  with  a  corn- 
cob pipe  in  her  mouth  —  and  received  the 
plaudits  of  the  assemblage,  and  scandalized 
the  community.  Jack,  we  were  wild  colts 
in  those  days. 

After  leaving  the  school -house  behind,  I 
drove  very  slowly  —  half -sad,  half -joyful, 
and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  scenes  around 
me,  and  the  thoughts  they  called  up.  I 
was  alone;  and  yet  I  didn't  seem  to  be 
alone.  Somehow,  Jack,  some  ghost  of  the 
bygone  seemed  to  be  riding  at  my  side,  and 
dinning  into  my  ears : 

"Oh,  I  know  you,  my  rubicund- faced  old 
fraud  —  you  of  the  rotund  abdomen  and 
bare  and  shiny  caput!  You're  a  dignified 
and  august  urbanist  to-day — phlethoric  and 
ponderous;  but  not  so  many  moons  ago, 
you  were  a  slight  and  slender  ruralist  —  an 
unmitigated,      unvarnished     country-jake. 


Somewhere,  nestling  among  these  green 
hills  —  and  I  know  where  it  is !  —  is  a 
vine-clad,  tumble-down  cottage  that  you 
were  wont  to  call  home;  and  at  this  very 
moment  it  is  the  Mecca  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  your  thoughts.  Along  some  rippling 
creek  or  brook  —  and  I  know  the  very  spot ! 

—  a  giant  sycamore  rears  its  white  trunk,  a 
living  monument  to  the  dead  joys  of  the 
old  swimming-hole  you  knew  and  loved. 
On  some  sunny  wooded  hillside  —  and  I 
know  the  very  tree !  —  stands  a  gnarled 
beech  into  whose  smooth  gray-green  bark 
you  carved  your  initials,  awkward  and  er- 
ratic letters  that  time  has  vainly  striven  to 
efface.  And  though  you  have  acquired  wis- 
dom and  accumulated  wealth ;  though  your 
name  is  writ  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the 
door  of  your  private  office  in  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  — 
brighter  far  than  it  ever  will  appear  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  it  may  be;  though 
your  wife  is  a  church  and  society  leader  and 
you  are  a  ward  politician;  though  your 
gracious  daughter  plays  the  church  organ 
on  Sundays  —  and  your  graceless  son  plays 
the  devil  every  day  in  the  week;  down 
deep  in  the  core  of  your  care-hardened  old 
heart  is  a  tender  spot  that  quickens  and 
throbs  at  sight  of  the  thistle  by  the  roadside 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  thrush  in  the  wild- 
wood. 

"Ah,  I  know  you!  You  himted  and 
fished,  and  swam;  you  roamed  the  woods 
and  scoured  the  fields!  you  dug  ginseng 
and  sweet-anise;  in  broad  daylight,  you 
pilfered  Farmer  Thompson's  pears  —  and 
at  dead  of  night,  you  purloined  Jim  Ha- 
ney's  melons;   you  pillaged  and  plundered 

—  you  rifled  and  ravaged  —  according  to 
your  lights  and  instincts,  which  were  those 
of  a  young  savage;  you  attended  district- 
school  and  were  a  pestiferous  and  persist- 
ent thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  gruff  but  kind- 
ly-hearted teacher;  you  played  base  and 
black-man,  shinny  and  sheep-in-the-yard ; 
you  drew  caricatures  of  the  master  and 
wrote  love-letters  to  the  girls ;  you  matched 
pennies,  swapped  pencils,  and  traded  jack- 
knives,  sight-unseen. 

"And  to-day  you  are  complacently  and 
gracelessly  grinning  at  the  remembrance 
of  it  all  —  at  the  sketch  I'm  drawing  of 
you.     Yet,   listen  —  listen!     At  this,   the 
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most  strenuous  and  prosperous  period  of 
your  existence,  —  right  now  —  this  very 
moment,  you'd  be  willing  and  glad  to  trade 
the  whole  pie  of  present  prosperity,  sight- 
unseen,  for  a  single  crumb  of  the  cold  bis- 
cuit of  boyhood." 

And,  Jack,  do  you  know  I  couldn't  deny 
it? 

The  voice  went  on: 

"Yes,  I  know  you  —  you  purse-proud  old 
duffer;  and  I  knew  you,  too,  when  you 
hadn't  a  nickel  to  your  name  —  not  a  single 
sou,  not  a  paltry  penny,  to  bless  your  un- 
sophisticated soul.  I  knew  every  field  and 
fence,  every  stump  and  stone,  upon  the 
rough  hill  fsurm  of  your  people.  I  worked 
with  you,  played  with  you  —  you  and  your 
brother,  that  brother  that  nobly  staid  at 
home  and  unselfishly  sacrificed  himself  and 
his  aspirations,  upon  the  altar  of  filial  love 
and  duty,  when  you  set  out  to  seek  your 
fortune.  And  he's  down  there  on  the  old 
place,  still.  His  face  —  once  so  fair  and 
boyish  —  is  seamed  and  wrinkled ;  his 
hands  are  hardened  and  his  muscles  are 
stiffened  with  unremitting  toil;  and  his 
back  is  bent  beneath  the  burden  he  so  cheer- 
fully assumed  —  a  burden  that  was  all  too 
heavy  for  his  young  shoulders.  The  old 
folks  are  dead  and  gone ;  he  lives  alone  — 
so  far  as  wife  and  children  are  concerned. 
He  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
parents  he  loved  and  revered ;  and  he  had 
no  chance  to  marry  —  to  have  a  home  of 
his  own.  He  has  made  and  saved  a  little 
money  —  in  this  rural  conununity  where  his 
lot  is  cast,  he  is  considered  wealthy;  but 
he  is  an  unlettered,  uncultured  rustic  —  a 
clod  among  the  clods — of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Yet  /  know,  and  you  know  —  you  old 
money-grabber  —  that  hidden  under  that 
uncouth  exterior  is  a  heart  of  gold.  And 
carefully,  sacredly  treasured  away  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  your  office  desk,  are  the  few 
poor  and  pitiful  letters  he  has  written  you. 
The  cramped  and  crabbed  chirography,  the 
sadly  misspelled  words,  the  lack  of  punc- 
tuation and  capitalization  —  it  is  shameful, 
painful;  and  a  lump  rises  in  your  throat 
and  your  eyes  grow  moist  and  your  lips 
grow  tremulous,  every  time  you  take  those 
letters  out  and  look  at  them.  And  some- 
times you  sit  far  into  the  night  with  those 
letters    in    your    hand.    You    smile    and 


chuckle  —  and  anon  you  sob  and  sigh  like 
a  homesick  child.  Gone,  for  the  time,  is 
your  greed  for  gain;  forgotten,  for  the 
moment,  is  your  thirst  for  power  and  pelf ! 
Your  mind  is  busy  with  visions  of  the  past. 
Once  more  you  see  yourself  a  barefoot  boy 
—  roaming  the  woods  and  fields ;  once 
more  you  are  back  on  the  old  farm  —  care- 
free, happy  and  content.  But  you  don't 
feel  young  —  far  from  it.  Oh,  no.  You 
feel  old  —  so  old  and  so  weary !  And  you 
leave  your  office  and  take  the  last  car  home, 
murmuring  under  your  breath :         » 

Swan  to  gracious!    '^  I  could  sec 
Them  ol'  days,  an'  be  once  more 
Somethin'  like  I  used  to  be  — 
Tough  an'  hearty  to  the  core; 
Feel  my  pockets  bulgin'  wide 
With  the'r  load  o'  things  inside  — 
Marbles,  hooks  an'  lines,  an'  dried 
Fishin'- worms,  an'  stuff  —  I   jingl  — 
I'd  jest  swap  the  years  between 
Now  an'  then,  fer  anything  1 
Kind  o'  tradin'  sight-on-seen!" 

But  the  tiresome  voice  continued  to 
drone  into  my  unwilling  ear : 

"Yes  —  yes  —  yes,  I  know  you  —  know 
you  far  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
There!  You  needn't  begin  to  squirm  and 
fidget ;  I'm  going  to  pour  it  into  you  until 
you  lose  the  last  vestige  of  your  urban  pom- 
posity —  and  feel  as  small  as  a  punctured 
bubble.  I  met  you  upon  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  your  adoption,  the  other  day.  Pursy 
and  ponderous  —  your  silk  tie  and  patent- 
leathers  shining,  your  broadcloth  coat  but- 
tened  tight  about  your  portly  person  —  you 
stalked  stiffly  along.  I  stepped  aside,  as 
did  others,  to  let  you  go  by.  For  the  mo- 
ment you  impressed  me  as  does  a  regiment 
of  regulars  on  dress-parade  —  I  felt  like 
swinging  my  hat  and  giving  three  cheers. 
Then  I  took  a  second  look;  and,  smiling, 
muttered  to  myself : 

"  *Why,  it's  nobody  but  Jim  Hawkins  — 
the  friendly  old  fraud !  I  wonder  if  he  re- 
members the  time*  Lizy  Stone  gave  him  the 
mitten,  down  at  the  old  Norton  Ridge 
School-house.  Look  at  him  strut!  He 
fairly  bristles  with  repellent  dignity.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  take  liberties  with  him  now, 
as  we  did  in  the  old  days  —  ukuh!  Oh, 
you're  a  bird,  you  are  —  Jim  Hawkins !  An 
arrant  old  hypocrite  —  a  mere  bag  of  prc- 
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tensions !    But  I  know  you  —  know  you  —  comes  to  me  right  now :     Is  that  scar  still 

know  you!*  **  on  your  lip,  where  Tom  Haney  hit  you  the 

Jack,  that  tormenting  voice  was  with  me  time  you  and  he  fought  over  Nannie  Biddi- 

all  the  way  down  the  ridge;    and  I  never  son?    So  long.            As  Ever, 

got  rid  of  it  till  I  droppd  down  into  the  Jim  Hawkins. 

valley  and  stopped  at  Babylon,  for  dinner.  Jack,  about  that  life  insurance.     I  can 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  this  drivel,  write  you  anything  from  a  straight  life  to 

old  man;  so  Fll  have  to  say  —  "to  be  con-  a  five  per  cent,  gold-bearing,  non-taxable 

tinned."    I  expect  to  hear  from  you  before  bond.     Don't  forget  Tm  after  you. 

I  write  again,  however.     Say,  Jack !     It  [To  Be  Continued.] 


The  Editor 

The  editor  sat  in  his  easy  chair 
Because  the  world's  destiny  kept  him  there. 
His  salary,  also,  —  if  you  ask  — 
Assisted  in  nailing  him  down  to  his  task, 
But  the  principal  thing  that  set  the  pace 
For  his  genius  was  the  good  of  the  race. 
He  said  it  himself,  and  that  made  it  so, 
For  he,  if  anyone,  ought  to  know  I 

It  wasn't  so  easy  a  chair  at  that, 
Nor  the  salary  mentioned  overfat; 
But  these  conditions  were  incident  to 
The  essential  work  he  had  to  do-^ 
Not  fundamental,  original  facts, 
To  warp  his  mind  or  shape  his  acts; 
Mere  trifles,  light  as  the  winds  that  blow. 
Compared  with  the  things  he  had  to  know. 

No  odds  to  him  what  interests  came 

Beneath  his  view  —  it  was  all  the  same. 

Religion,  science,  art,  education, 

A  dog  fight  or  the  fate  of  the  nation, 

Wake  or  wedding,  peace  or  war,  schemes  to  fix 

In  realms  of  business  or  politics. 

Law  or  larceny,  sweetness  or  gall  — 

The  editor  man  he  knew  it  all ! 

The  world  would  have  thought  it  wondrous  strange, 
If  ever  a  task  had  passed  his  range; 
And  he  himself  had  a  sneaking  notion 
That  his  brain  had  struck  perpetual  motion. 
Which,  turned  into  his  industrious  pen, 
Made  life  worth  living  for  his  fellow-men, 
Aflfording  a  glimpse  to  them  here  below 
Of  the  things  an  editor  has  to  know. 
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The  government  waited  on  his  advice, 
Delivered   free,   without   money   or   price; 
Vast  armies  marched  and  great  navies  sailed 
On  receipt  of  his  paper,  properly  mailed, 
And  if  the  pound-master  caught  the  wrong  cow, 
The  editor  told  him  when,  where  and  how. 
There  was  no  hesitation  —  thus  and  so 
It  was  with  the  man  who  had  to  know. 

He  could  tell  of  deep  plots  before  they  began, 
How  to  raise  hair  on  a  bald-headed  man. 
Whom  to  elect  to  places  of  trust. 
What  bank  was  solid  and  what  sure  to  bust; 
When  to  get  married  and  when  to  repent. 
And  how  to  save  money,  although  it  was  spent. 
No  wonder  he  had  the  wide  world  at  his  call, 
For  didn't  the  editor  know  it  all? 

So  the  editor  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 
Since  the  world's  destiny  kept  him  there; 
Besides,  'twas  his  custom  to  sit  and  sit, 
Because  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  "It"; 
And  still  he  continued  to  set  the  pace 
Of  ev'ry  quest  for  the  good  of  the  race, 
Faithful  to  see  that  it  never  was  slow 
On  the  part  of  him  who  had  to  know. 

Alas!  some  day,  without  much  fuss, 

That  chair  will  be  vacant,  and  some  other  cuss 

Will  come  along  and  hold  it  down ; 

And  the  editor  —  well,  he  won't  be  in  town. 

But  mark  my  yirords,  about  that  time, 

As  sure  as  this  is  a  solemn  rhyme, 

As  €ure  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn  fall, 

Th€  editor  man  will  know  it  all! 

—IV.  P.  H. 
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Our  Tree  Family 

By  Lena  Kline  Reed 

In  this  charming  article  Mrs.  Reed  not  only  differentiates  the  Horse  Chestnut 
from  the  Ohio  Buckeye  Tree  scientifically  and  artistically,  but  takes  into  account  the 
historic  and  poetic  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  state  and  its  people.  The  qualities  of 
the  Buckeye  Tree  are  seen  to  be  those  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ohio  have 
emulated  and  will  continue  to  emulate.  The  imagination  is  by  no  means  overtaxed 
to  perceive  this  connection.  Readers  of  The  Ohio  Magaizne  will  undoubtedly  feel 
indebted  to  the  author,  not  only  for  her  timely  explanation  of  some  facts  too  little 
known,  but  for  the  delicate  moral  deductions  which  she  draws  from  her  study  of 
Ohio's  emblem.  The  illustrations  accompanying  the  present  article  are  from  photo- 
graphs of  fine  specimens  of  the  Buckeye  and  Horse  Chestnut  trees  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  taken  by  William  Gillett. 


IN  this  day  of  unceasing  interest 
in  the  Family  Tree,  when  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  revolu- 
tionary sires  and  others  are 
painstakingly  searching  old  rec- 
ords, seeking  old  legends  of  an- 
cestral history,  and  collecting  old  silver, 
china  and  furniture,  in  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  branches  of  the  aforesaid  Tree, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  about  words 
and  thoughts  and  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
study  of  our  own  Tree  Family  —  the  Fam- 
ily of  the  Ohio  Buckeye. 

It  is  of  the  genus  Aesculus.  In  plain 
English,  the  suggestive  family  name  is 
Soap  berry  —  suggestive  of  the  cleanliness 
of  our  State,  morally  and  physically.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  uncommon  and 
symmetrical  tree. 

The  Aesculus  Octandra,  or  Sweet  Buck- 
eye—  so-called  because  it  does  not  have 
the  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  of.  the 
others  —  has  a  pale  yellow  flower,  and  the 
fruit,  a  large,  round,  green  husk  enclosing 
one  or  two  brown  nuts  about  an  inch  wide, 
is  uneven  and  without  prickles.  The  wood 
is  very  difficult  to  split,  and  the  bark  of 
the  tree  is  dark  brown  in  color.  The 
leaves  cling  to  each  other  with  a  tenacity 
subtly  hinting  at  the  close  ties  of  "Broth- 
erly Love." 


The  Aesculus  Octandra  Hybrida,  or 
Purple  Sweet  Buckeye,  explained  by  its 
name,  has  dull  purple  or  ruddy  flowers, 
while  its  bark  is  lighter  than  the  Sweet 
Buckeye.  Its  leaves  are  very  downy  on  the 
under  surface. 

The  California  Buckeye,  or  Aesculus 
Calif ornica  is  usually  a  small  tree,  which, 
with  its  low  spreading  branches,  adorned 
with  rose  tinted  blossoms,  is  very  ornamen- 
tal. The  Red  Buckeye,  Aesculus  Pavia, 
aflame  with  bright  red  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  the  South,  although  the 
largest  tree  of  this  particular  species  is  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  Texas  a  very  pleasing  shrub,  the 
Spanish  Buckeye,  would  naturally  be  popu- 
lar with  the  -small  boy,  since  the  ebony 
highly  polished  nut  is  just  about  the  sise 
of  a  marble. 

The  Horse-Chestnut,  or  Aesculus  Hip- 
pocastinum,  is  Remarkably  beautiful,  and 
appeals  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  most 
critical  lover  of  nature.  The  bark  is 
brownish.  The  flowers  in  symmetrical 
pyramidal  clusters  are  cream-white,  artis- 
tically spotted  by  Dame  Nature's  brush 
dipped  in  coral,  dull  yellow  or  reddish  pur- 
ple. The  cluster  of  bloom  arranged  about 
a  central  axis  is  like  an  exquisitely  deco- 
rated scepter,  which  the  royal  tree  holds 
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above  our  heads,  compelling  our  admira- 
tion. The  five  spreading  petals  of  each 
separate  flower  are  raised  on  short  claws, 
and  the  pollen-bearing  part  of  the  sta- 
mens is  ornate  with  bright  orange,  giving 
one  more  bold  dash  of  the  Artist,  Nature's 
brush. 
The  Druids  of  old,  who  loved  and  wor- 


prettier  than  a  neighboring  Horse-Chest- 
nut  in  May  or  June,  when  it  is  brilliant 
with  its  glorious  spikes  of  bloom.  One's 
heart  sings  at  sight  of  it,  and  it  grows  to 
be  such  a  part  of  the  delights  of  spring 
that  it  is  almost  a  personal  friend  in  its 
welcome  attractiveness.  The  grouping  of 
the  petals  and  stamens  of  the  flowers  is 


THE  OHIO  BUCKEYE. 
(Aesculus  Glabra.) 


shipped  their  trees,  could  easily  believe 
that  the  Horse-Chestnut  has  an  orderly 
mind,  since  the  synmietry  and  manner  of 
growth  seem  to  be  a  development  of  con- 
ventional plans,  so  perfectly  orderly  and 
regular  is  the  arrangement  of  the  foliage. 
A  decorative  frieze  could  be  arranged  from 
the  clusters  of  bloom  and  the  accompany- 
ing leaves,  copied  almost  as  they  are.  As 
«n  ornamental  shade  tree  nothing  can  be 


especially  acceptable  to  the  bee  as  he  rap- 
idly and  easily  extracts  the  honey,  carrying 
away  the  orange  pollen  on  his  busy  back. 
The  preservation  of  the  dainty  buds  is 
interesting,  since  they  are  sheathed  in  a 
scaly  armour,  downy  within,  but  without 
covered  by  a  gummy  substance  like  varnish 
—  an  excellent  storm  coat,  —  protecting 
the  delicate  growths  from  the  treacherous 
changes    of    temperature.      Opening    the 
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sheath  we  may  see  therein  the  **  Promise 
of  Spring,"  for  nestling  cosily  in  their 
downy  garments  are  the  perfect  but  embry- 
onic forms  of  the  beauties  we  see  in  per- 
fection in  May  and  June. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the 
leaf  buds  of  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  the 
Magnolia,  and  the  cheering  appearance  of 
the  former  in  the  early  days  of  spring 
would  almost  bewitch  us  into  believing  that 


long  oval  leaflets  grow  into  a  m#st  perfect 
compound  leaf,  narrowing  at  the  base  and 
ending  suddenly  at  the  apex  in  a  small 
blunt  point. 

A  connecting  link  between  the  Horse 
Chestnut  and  the  Red  Buckeye  is  the  Aes- 
cuius  Rubicunda,  sl  small  tree  brilliant  in 
festal  robes.  Its  bright  green  leaves, 
spotted  with  red,  mingle  strikingly  with 
the  decorative  blooms  of  deep  pink.    The 
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it  had  borrowed  also  the  fragrance  of  the 
southern  tree  "loved  in  song  and  story.'* 
A  witchery  there  seems  to  be  about  it, 
since  the  superstitious  believe  that  by  carry- 
ing the  fruit  in  their  pockets  rheimiatism 
may  be  warded  off. 

The  two  mahogany  nuts,  each  with  a 
white  scar  on  the  side,  encased  in  a  round, 
green  prickly  covering,  are  the  gracious  gift 
of  this  generous  tree  in  the  Fall.  When 
the  leaves  are  young  they  are  covered  with 
.1  downy,  brown  wool,  and  the  five  or  seven 


tree  is  much  cultivated  for  its  ornamental 
beauty. 

And  now,  last  and  best,  we  enter  the  do- 
main of  our  own  —  our  Ohio  Buckeye-- 
the  Aesculus  Glabra,  The  historic  old 
tree,  encased  in  its  gray  bark,  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  feet. 
Although  it  is  not  usually  considered  so 
markedly  beautiful  as  the  Horse-Chestnut, 
yet  it  is  often  very  graceful  in  contour, 
sometimes  like  a  .great  soft  green  ball 
flecked  here  and  there  with  the  pale  yel* 
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lowish  green  bunches  of  flowers.  The  flow- 
ers themselves  are  covered  with  a  downy 
mantle. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  story  of  the 
Horse-Chestnut  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Ohio  Buckeye.  In  the  Buckeye  the  flowers 
are  not  quite  so  showy,  and  the  leaflets 
taper  more  gradually  toward  the  apex,  be- 
ing yellowish  green  above  and  a  lighter 


Oh,  rain  me  down  from  your  darks  that  con- 
tain me 
Wisdoms  ye  winnow  from  winds. 

Teach  me  the  terms  of  silence  —  preach  me 
The  passion  of  patience  —  sift  me  —  impeach 

me  — 
And  there,  oh  there 
As  ye  hang  with  your  myriad  palms  upturned 

in  the  air, 
Pray  me  a  myriad  prayer. 


THE  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 
{Aesculus  Hippocasti.) 


green  on  the  under  side.  But  they  are 
also  in  shape  of  a  hand  and  recall  Sidney 
Lanier's  delicately  beautiful  "Hymns  of 
the  Marshes.'' 

"Tell    me,    sweet    burly-barked,    man-bodied 
Tree, 

0  cunning  green  leaves, 

le  Hspers,  whisperers,  singers  in  storms. 


And  so  these  leaf  palms  are  turned  up- 
ward in  "Myriad  prayer,"  entreating  the 
Heavens  for  Ohio's  protection  and  at  the 
same  time  overshadowing  the  heads  of  her 
people  in  benediction.  No  wonder  this 
has  been  the  cradle  of  Presidents  and  of 
many  honored  and  honorable  sons  and 
daughters. 

Albrecht  Duerer's  "Praying  Hands"  are 
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world  renowned,  and  so  expressive  of  the 
sacred  that  Longfellow  has  called  him  the 
"Evangelist  in  Art."  Perhaps  with  its  pal- 
mate beseeching  leaves,  our  Tree  is  the 
"Evangelist  of  the  Forest." 

Never  was  the  old  time  text,  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  more  applica- 
ble than  in  this  particular  instance,  as  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Buckeye  that  is  most 
popular  as  our  emblem.  No  other  nut  is 
so  beautiful  with  its  rich  mahogany  color- 
ing, highly  polished,  and  so  distinctly 
marked  with  the  white  scar  like  the  iris 


tiful  emblem  only  would  be  appropriate  for 
Ohio— "The    Beautiful." 

Very  attractive  portieres  have  been  made 
of  strings  of  the  rich  Buckeyes  gracefully 
draped  in  doorways. 

During  the  early  days  of  Marietta  a 
certain  tall,  finely  proportioned  man  in  a 
procession  excited  so  much  admiration, 
that  he  was  called  a  "Buckeye"  as  a  com- 
pliment by  the  Indians ;  but  it  was  during 
the  political  difficulties  of  1840  that  the 
appellation  of  "Buckeye"  was  first  given  to 
the  State  and  people  of  Ohio. 


LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS  OF  THE  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 


of  the  eye,  that  it  seems  truly  like  a  soft 
brown  eye  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sight. 
It  was  from  this  resemblance  to  the  dusky 
eye  of  a  buck  that  the  Indians  gave  it  the 
name  of  "Hetuck"  or  "Buckeye." 

The  outer,  round,  green  covering  of  the 
Buckeye  is  protected  with  small  sharp 
points  when  young.  We  have  seen  pri- 
mary children  in  raptures  of  delight  over 
the  decoration  above  their  school-room 
door  —  the  word  "Ohio"  spelled  in  Buck- 
eyes. The  appropriateness  seemed  to  ap- 
peal even  to  childish  minds,  since  a  beau- 


As  has  often  been  the  case,  the  ridicul^ 
of  the  opposing  party  was  turned  into  the^ 
approbation  of  its  adherents,  so,  when 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  his  opponents  said  that 
"he  was  better  fitted  to  sit  in  a  log  cabin 
and  drink  hard  cider,  than  to  rule  in  the 
White  House."  Hence  his  friends  mad^ 
him  the  "Log-cabin  candidate,"  and 
through  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  near 
which  he  sat,  could  be  seen  the  pictured 
barrel  of  cider,  coon-skins  and  strings  of 
Buckeyes  decorating  the  walls. 
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On  Washington's  birthday  in  1840,  a 
political  procession  gave  vent  to  much 
Buckeye  sentiment,  a  cabin  built  of  Buck- 
eye logs  was  drawn  in  the  parade  and  en- 
thusiastic voices  shouted  the  Buckeye 
song.  ' 

Oh,  where,  tell  me  where 
Was  your  Buckeye  cabin  made? 

Where  the  log-cabins  stand 
In  die  bonnie  Buckeye  shade. 

Oh,  what,  tell  me  what 
Is  to  be  your  cabin's  fate? 

Well  wheel  it  to  the  capital 
And  place  it  there  elate. 
For  a  token  and  a  sign 
Of  the  bonnie  Buckeye  State. 

Harrison,  himself,  was  thus  eulogized : 

Hurrah   for  the   father  of  the  Great   West. 
For  the  Buckeye,  who  follows  the  plough! 

And  all  others  were  remembered  in  a 
rhjme  beginning: 

Come  all  ye  jolly  Buckeye  boys 
And  listen  to  my  song. 

And  so  from  that  time  Ohio  was  known 
as  the  Buckeye  State,  her  inhabitants  as 
Buckeyes  and  the  Buckeye  itself  was  sym- 
bolic of  her  many  graces  and  virtues.  A 
(Somparison  of  the  qualities  of  the  State 
add  of  the  emblem  is  worthy  our  attention. 

For  her  maimed  and  unfortunate  ones 
Ohio  has  ever  given  liberal  assistance  — 
the  wood  of  her  tree  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  making  of  artificial  limbs,  "ms^ng 
the  lame  to  walk."  In  the  science  of  med- 
icine her  physicians,  surgeons  and  chemists 
are  a  source  of  pride  —  the  Aesculus  when 
used  intelligently  possesses  certain  medici- 
nal excellencies  as  a  febrifuge,  a  tonic  and 
an  emetic,  but  used  unwisely  it  is  a  violent 
poison,  which  suggests  that  the  State  Laws 
are  to  be  respected,  and,  when  ignored  or 
transgressed,  the  "way  of  the  transgressor" 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Biblical 
wrong-doer  —  **hard." 

The  valor  and  patriotism  of  Ohio  are 
unquestionable  —  from  the  charcoal  of  her 
tree  gun-powder  is  made,  while  the  nuts 
have  been  manufactured  into  an  oil  for 
burning,  suggestive  of  the  State's  advance- 
ment in  educational  matters  —  "more 
light." 


The  powder  of  the  nuts  mixed  with  alum 
powder  will  destroy  insects,  insinuating 
the  scientific  extermination  of  disease 
germs  and  of  pestilential  moral  and  civic 
nuisances  by  careful  measures. 

One  writer  of  interesting  letters  of  travel 
signed  them  "A  Buckeye  Abroad,"  so  the 
Buckeyes,  ever  ready  to  appreciate  the 
highest  and  best,  are  not  in  arrears  in  lit- 
erary matters.  Now,  the  State  even  boasts 
a  namesake  —  The  Ohio  Magazine.  In 
the  emblematical  tree  we  discover  that 
when  the  powdered  kernels  are  mixed  witfi 
flour  an  excellent  bookbinder's  paste  is 
formed. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  given  the 
beautiful  agricultural  regions  —  the  Aescu- 
lus seems  interested  also,  since  an  infusion 
of  Horse-Chestnuts  will  destroy  insects^ 
from  the  soil,  and  the  dealers  in  live  stock 
find  that  the  groimd  nuts  are  fattening  to- 
swine,  deer,  cattle  and  poultry. 

To  show  that  the  manufacturers  are  in- 
cluded in  its  list  of  beneficiaries,  the  bark 
is  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  for  tanning 
leather.  Artistically  it  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shade  tree,  while  practically  a 
good  starch  can  be  made  from  the  fruits. 
Its  tenacity  to  life  and  struggle  for  growth 
indicate  the  strength  of  character  and  un- 
failing energy  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  white  and 
soft,  and  was  a  most  helpful  possession  in 
the  days  of  the  early  settlers. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake  at  a  banquet  in  Cin- 
cinnati, a  number  of  years  ago,  described 
the  superiority  of  the  Buckeye  in  a  speech, 
most  of  which  is  here  given : 

But  why  arc  the  natives  of  our  valley  called 
Buckeyes,  and  to  whom  are  they  indebted 
for  the  epithet?  Mr.  President,  the  meniory 
that  can  travel  a  few  years  into  the  last 
century,  and  it  only  can  supply  the  answer. 
As  the  Buckeye  has  a  soft  wood  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  later  emi- 
grants to  both  banks  of  the  river  thought  it 
a  fit  emblem  for  the  native  children,  ^hom 
they  found  untaught  and  awkard,  amusing 
themselves  in  the  shade  of  its  luxuriant  fol- 
iage, or  admiring  the  beautiful  dyes  of  its 
ripening  nuts,  and  Buckeye  was,  therefore, 
at  first,  a  nickname  —  a  term  of  derision.  The 
very  children  have,  however,  raised  it  into  a 
title  of  honor!  They  can  have  no  higher 
eulogy. 

The  tree,  which  you  have  toasted,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
a  family  of  plants,  but  a  few  species  of  which 
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exist  on  the  earth.  They  constitute  the  genus 
Aesculus  of  the  botanist,  which  belongs  to  the 
class  Heptandria,  Now,  the  latter,  a  Greek 
phrase,  signifies  seven  men ;  and  there  happens 
to  be  exactly  seven  species  of  the  genus  — 
they  constitute  the  seven  wise  men  of  the 
woods ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may  mention  that 
there  is  not  another  family  on  the  whole  earth 
that  possesses  these  talismanic  attributes  of 
wisdom.  But  this  is  not  all.  Of  the  seven 
species  our  emblem  tree  was  discovered  last  — 
it  is  the  youngest  of  the  family,  the  seventh 
son!  And  who  does  not  know  the  manifold 
virtues  of  a  seventh  son? 

Neither  Europe  nor  Africa  has  a  single 
native  species  oi  Aesculus  and  Asia  but  one. 
This  is  the  Aesculus  Hippocastinum,  or  Horse- 
Chestnut.  Nearly  300  years  since,  a  minister 
from  one  of  the  courts  of  Western  Europe  to 
that  of  Russia  found  this  tree  growing  in 
Moscow,  whither  it  had  been  brought  from 
Siberia.  He  was  struck  with  its  beauty,  and 
naturalized  it  in  his  own  country.  It  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity  over  that  part  of 
the  continent,  and,  crossing  the  channel,  be- 
came one  of  the  favorite  shade-trees  of  our 
English  ancestors. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  Buckeye  wand; 
and  its  influence  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
West.  We  may  fearlessly  assert  that  it  has 
been  felt  over  the  whole  of  our  common 
country. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  emigration  it 
has  been  a  friend  to  the  "new-comers".  De- 
lighting in  the  richest  soils,  they  soon  learned 
to  take  counsel  from  it  in  the  selection  of 
their  lands;  and  it  never  yet  proved  faithless 
to  any  one  who  confided  in  it.  When  the  first 
"log-cabin"  was  to  be  hastily  put  up,  the 
softness  and  lightness  of  its  wood  made  it 
precious;  for  in  thase  times  laborers  were 
few,  and  axes  once  brokea  in  hard  timber 
could  not  be  repaired.  It  was,  moreover,  of 
all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  which  best 
arrested  the  rifle-bullets  of  the  Indian.  When 
the  infant  Buckeye  came  forth  to  render  those 
solitary  cabins  vocal,  and  make  them  instinct 
with  life,  cradles  were  necessary,  and  they 
could  not  be  so  easily  dug  out  of  any  other 
tree.  Thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  are 
now  active  and  respectable  performers  on  the 
great  theater  of  Western  society,  were  once 
rocked  in  Buckeye  troughs.  What  other  tree 
could  be  so  fit  an  emblem  of  our  native  popu- 
lation ? 

In  those  early  days,  when  a  boundless  and 
lofty  wilderness  overshadowed  every  habita- 
tion, to  destroy  trees  and  make  way  for  the 
growth  of  com  was  the  great  object.  Now, 
the  lands  where  the  Buckeye  abounded  were, 
from  the  special  softness  of  its  wood,  the 
easiest  of  all  others  to  "clear",  and  in  this 
way  it  afforded  valuable  though  negative  as- 
sistance to  the  first  "settlers".  Foreign  sugar 
was  then  unknown  in  these  regions,  and  our 
reliance  for  this  article,  as  for  many  others, 
was  on  the  abounding  woods.  In  reference 
to  this  sweet  and  indispensable  acquisition, 
the  Buckeye  lent  us  positive  aid;  for  it  was 


not  only  the  best  wood  of  the  forest  for 
troughs,  but  everywhere  grew  side  by  side  with 
the  graceful  and  delicious  Sugar  Maple. 

In  the  period  of  trying  deprivation,  to  what 
quarter  did  the  first  settlers  turn  their  in- 
quiring and  anxious  eyes?  The  Buckeye  — 
yes,  gentlemen,  to  the  Buckeye  tree,  and  it 
proved  a  friend  indeed,  because,  in  the  simple 
and  expressive  language  of  those  early  times 
it  was  a  "friend  in  need".  Hats  were  manu- 
factured of  its  fibres  —  the  tray  for  the  deli- 
cious pone  and  "Johnny-cake",  the  venison 
trenches,  the  noggin,  the  spoon,  and  the  huge 
white  family  bowl  for  mush  and  milk  were 
carved  from  its  willing  trunk;  and  the  finest 
boughten  vessels  could  not  have  imparted  a 
more  delicious  flavor,  or  left  an  impression  so 
enduring.  He  who  has  ever  been  concerned 
in  the  petty  brawls,  the  frolic  and  fun  of 
a  family  of  young  Buckeyes  arotmd  the  great 
wooden  bowl,  overflowing  with  the  "milk  of 
human  kindness,"  will  carry  the  sweet  remem- 
brance to  the  grave. 

In  all  our  woods  there  is  not  a  tree  so  hard 
to  kill  as  the  Buckeye.  The  deepest  "gird- 
ling" does  not  deaden  it,  and  even  after  it 
is  cut  down,  and  worked  up  into  the  side  of  a 
cabin,  it  will  send  out  young  branches,  denoting 
to  all  the  world  that  Buckeyes  are  not  easily 
conquered  and  could  with  difficulty  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  capsule,  or  covering  of  the  nut  is  beset 
with  sharp  prickles,  which  mcautiously  pasped 
will  compel  the  aggressor  to  let  go  his  hold. 
The  nut  is  undeniably  the  most  beautiful  which 
our  teeming  woods  bring  forth.  The  inner 
covering  of  the  nut  is  highly  astringent  Its 
substance  when  grated  down  is  soapy  and 
has  been  used  to  cleanse  fine  fabrics  in  the 
absence  of  good  soap.  • 

Who  has  not  looked  with  admiration^  on 
the  foliage  of  the  Buckeye  in  early  Spring, 
while  the  more  sluggish  tenants  of  the  forest 
remain  torpid  in  their  Winter  quarters?  And 
what  tree  in  all  our  wild  woods  bears  a  flower, 
which  can  bfe  compared  with  that  of  our 
favorite  ?  We  may  fearlessly  challenge  for  it 
the  closest  comparison.  Its  early  putting 
forth,  and  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, are  appropriate  t)rpes  of  our  native  pop- 
ulation, whose  rapid  and  beautiful  develop- 
ment will  not  be  denied  by  those  whom  I 
now    address. 

Finally,  the  Buckeye  derives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  nut  to  the  eye  of  the 
buck,  the  finest  organ  of  our  noblest  wild 
animal ;  while  the  name  itself  is  compomided 
of  a  Welch  and  Saxon  word,  belonging,  there- 
fore, to  the  oldest  portions  of  our  vernacular 
tongue,  and  connecting  us  with  the  primitive 
stocks,  of  which  our  fathers  were  but  scions 
planted  in   the  new  world. 

Dr.  Drake,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  above  delightful  speech,  was  the  found- 
er of  the  Ohio  College  of  Medicine  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1818.  And  indeed,  instead  of 
Rosalind's  name  carved  on  the  tree  and 
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poetical  odes  to  her  praises  being  hung  on 
its  branches,  our  modem  Orlando  will  find 
the  excellent  qualities  of  his  beloved  Ohio 
growing  with  the  tree,  an  inseparable  ac- 
companiment. 

Standing  with  stately  dignity  it  is  ad- 
mired by  all  true  Buckeyes,  who  uncon- 
sciously feel  the  charm  of  its  almost  human 
existence;  its  noble  bearing  emblematical 
of  that  which  is  beautiful,  enduring  and 
useful. 

With  apologies  to  William  Wesley  Mar- 
tin, we  take  the  liberty  of  changing  his 
l5rric  "Apple  Blossoms"  to  suit  our  own 
Buckeye. 

Have  you  seen  a  Buckeye  Tree  in  the  Spring, 

in  the  Spring  — 
An  Ohio  Buckeye  Tree  in  the  Spring? 
When  the  spreading  boughs  are  hoary 
With  their  weight  of  promised  glory 


And  the  robin  chirps  his  story 
In  the  Spring? 

Have  you  plucked  the  Buckeye  blossoms  in 

the  Sprin|r,  in  the  Spring, 
And  seen  their  subtle  beauty  in  the  Spring? 
Leaf  buds  bursting  at  the  light. 
Dainty  petals   creamy- white  — 
Just  to  touch  them  a  delight 
In  the  Spring! 

Have  you  heard  the  old  time  story  in  the 

Sprincr.  in  the  Spring  — 
How  Ohio  loves  the  Buckeye  in  the  Spring? 
When  the  leaves  and  blossoms  wear 
All  their  jpla  garments  rare, 
Cream-white  blossoms  everywhere, 
In  the  Spring? 

If  you  have  not,  then  you  know  not,  in  the 

Spring,  in  the  Sonng, 
Half  the  color,  beauty,  wonder  of  the  Spring. 
No  sight  can  I  remember 
Half  so  welcome,  half  so  tender 
As,  the  Buckeye  blossoms   render 
In  the  Spring! 


"The  Broadway  Life" 

Turn  low  the  lights  in  scarlet  halls, 

Shut  out  God's  lamps  hung  in  the  blue; 
Let  not  the  Star  of  Hope  shine  through 

The  sensuous  pictures  on  the  walls! 

Behind,  dark  homes,  all  Love's  lights  fled; 
Before,  sheer  falsehoods  that  have  won 
Their  meed  of  souls,  destroyed,  undone; 

The  fires  of  truth  burned  out  and  dead: 


O  Gaud  of  Wealth,  lust-burnished  Lie, 
Cloak  of  Sin's  most  revolting  child! 
Here  helpless  Virtue  is  defiled  — 

Why  standeth  Justice  idly  by? 

Here  Opulence  attends  on  Crime; 

Here  Innocence  meets  nameless  fate; 

What  can  we?    Hold  the  faith!    Await 
The  Justice  of  unerring  Time. 


Albion  St.  Cyil 
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In  Re  the  Muck  Rakers 


Reported  by  William  Alexander  Taylor 
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A  BILL  of  Complaint  was  duly  ex- 
hibited by  The  Public  Conscience 
and  a  peremptory  writ  of  abat- 
ment  asked  for. 

L     Muck  raking  is  by  nature  a 
criminal  nuisance,  and,  in  its  last 
analjrsis,  a  menace  to  both  public  decency 
and  private  morality. 

IL  When  pursued  for  mercenary  gain 
it  l»  absolutely  inexcusable,  and  admits  of 
neither  palliation  nor  extenuation. 

in.  There  is  an  appreciable  and  meas- 
ureable  distinction  between  muck  raking 
and  the  publication  of  the  truth. 

IV.  The  truth,  per  se,  is  neither  abhor- 
rent nor  capable  of  corrupting  public  and 
private  morality,  when  published  free  from 
discoloration,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare. 

V.  Muck  raking  is  not,  as  claimed,  a 
fine  art.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  gross 
abuse  of  privilege  and  a  brutal  assault  on 
modern  intelligence. 

A  paradoxical  situation,  or  condition, 
presents  itself  at  the  outset  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  matters  herein;  a.  Every- 
thing is  clear,  b.  Everything  is  perplex- 
ing. 

The  first  proposition  is  true  because  the 
code  governing  the  Court  of  Conunon 
Sense  infallibly  points  to  the  right  con- 
clusion. The  second  exists  because  the  pre- 
cise line  of  division,  or  parting,  between  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  is  not  readily  discern- 
ible. The  illustration  is  borrowed  from 
Holy  Writ  as  covering  the  whole  of  the 
human  race. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that,  the  sheep  stand 
for  that  which  is  reputable  and  of  good  re- 
port, and  the  goats  stand  for  what  they 
personify,  as  will  be  further  shown. 

Worse  than  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
is  the  goat  in  the  same  habiliments.  The 
one  may  destroy  the  flesh,  but  the  other 


seeks  to  destroy  the  soul  rather  than  the 
body. 

The  presumption  seems  to  be  irresistible 
that,  with  refereence  to  the  case  at  bar, 
Capricomus  M.  R.  many  times  multiplied, 
has  so  completely  disguised  himself  as  to 
deceive  the  shepherds  of  the  public  welfare 
into  permitting  him  to  enter  numerous 
sheep-folds  of  the  daily  press. 

Capricomus  in  the  innocent  garb  of 
Aries,  is  the  personification  of  muck  rak- 
ing, which  may  be  divided  into  five  cog- 
nate species,  as  set  forth  in  the  descriptive 
exhibits  of  the  bill  filed,  thus : 

1.  M.  R.  Naturalis. 

2.  M.  R.  Egotherist. 

3.  M.  R.  Opportimist. 

4.  M.  R.  Popularis. 

5.  M.  R.  Plain  Casheris. 

a.  The  first  we  have  with  us  always. 
He  (for  it  must  always  be  held  impossible 
of  belief  that  woman  can  come  within  the 
sphere  of  muck  raking)  invents  shady  and 
salacious  stories  about  his  neighbors  and 
other  people's  neighbors,  and  puts  them  in 
circulation  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  having 
them  repeated  in  the  various  stations  of 
publicity  and  instruction  along  the  Muck 
Rake  route. 

b.  As  for  the  second  he  is  a  harmless 
but  unavoidable  being,  who  imagines  that 
the  way  to  promote  himself  is  to  invent  and 
retail  derogatory  statements  about  whomso- 
ever he  may  think  stands  in  his  way. 

c.  The  third  has  some  claim  to  literary 
ability  and  social  standing  sufficient  to  get 
him  into  the  swim.  His  forte  is  to  betray 
every  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  is 
looked  to  to  furnish  society  sensations, 
and  this  he  does  by  parading  skeletons, 
real  and  imagined,  dressed  incatchy  col- 
ors, through  the  columns  of  the  cleverly 
disguised  Police  Gazettes.  He  has  ample 
opportunities  and  neglects  none  that  will 
command  space  rates.     He  is  the  pursui- 
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•vant  of  the  progressive  decay  of  virtue  and 
jnorality. 

d.  Concerning  the  fourth,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  one  who  bides  his  time  in  peace 
until  the  public  clamor  —  whether  just  or 
xmjust  —  against  men,  methods  or  systems 
(especially  men)  reaches  the  climax,  and 
the  walls  of  Jericho  begin  to  fall,  where- 
upon he  constitutes  himself  the  leader  of 
the  chorus,  and  having  all  the  advantages 
in  his  favor  of  a  fresh  voice  and  mountains 
-of  ready-raked  muck,  breaks  into  the  game 
and  carries  off  first  honors,  to  the  disgust 
and  disappointment  of  the  original  in- 
ventors and  distributors. 

e.  The  fifth  is  the  Real  Thing.  He  is 
the  result  of  a  concentration  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding cognates  and  their  sub- families.  His 
chief  appendage  is  what  —  by  a  violent 
wrenching  of  adjective  and  substantive  — 
is  called  a  Newspaper,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  Magazine.  Whichever  designa- 
tion it  may  bear,  it  is  the  dumping  station 
of  the  raked-up  windrows  of  Muckdom, 
-and  the  Mecca  of  the  rakers.  Hither  lead 
all  the  roads  of  Muckery.  Through  the 
muik  and  gloom  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  the 
Jiew  Pactolus  pushes  its  deep  and  narrow 
way,  falling  at  last  like  a  golden  tail  race 
into  the  capacioiis  pockets  of  the  Muck 
Raker  Magnate. 

And  thus  arises  the  problem  of  the  sheep 
-and  the  goats.  The  Muck  Raker  claims  to 
be  pre-eminently  and  incontestibly  the  head 
of  the  Ovine  family  and  that  all  other  pub- 
lishers non-muck  rakerish  in  principle  and 
practice,  are  the  children  of  Capricomus. 

In  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Caesar,  44  Va. 
746,  wherein  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  the  larceny  of  certain  edible  and  bulb- 
-ous  roots  of  the  garden,  he  induced  the 
state's  principal  witness  to  accompany  him 
to  the  nearby  habitat  and  domicile  of  a 
certain  Mephitis  Americana.  This  well- 
Tcnown  denizen  of  the  southern  hillside  was 
suddenly  awakened,  being  prodded  with  a 
•stick. 

"Dar,  Marse  Jonsing,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
fendant, "I  done  tole  you  I  didn't  do  it. 
Now  you  know  whar  your  ingyuns  am  gone 
to  an*  who  tuk  'em." 

The  prosecuting  witness,  however,  was 
not  deceived.  His  olfactories  unfailingly 
"detected  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  positive  odors. 


The  same  rule  governs  as  between  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  in  journalism.  The 
mental  olfactories  are  an  unfailing  guide  to 
determine  the  line  of  parting  between  the 
two.  Every  intelligent  person  may  readily 
apply  it. 

The  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defense  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  no 
man  is  bound  to  inconvenience  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  another  ( Exparte  Cain,  Gen. 
4,  R.  1 1 ) ,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  case 
of  the  Royal  Muck  Rakers  vs.  Daniel  ( Da- 
rius, C  J.,  7  Bab.,  R  S.,  D.  9,  Rep.  12), 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  issues  joined  in  the 
case  of  The  Public  Conscience  vs.  The 
Muck  Rakers  now  at  bar,  especially  as  to 
the  last  cited  authority.  Equally  devoid  of 
merit  are  the  claims  in  behalf  of  Vascil- 
latory  Judgments  (Pilate,  J.,  Rep.  4,  Evan. 
R.  S.). 

It  is  a  well  established  historical  fact, 
and  one  of  necessarily  judicial  cognizance, 
that  during  the  life-time  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  Judiciary,  The  King's  Muck  Rak- 
ers were  behind  the  courts  and  it  was  a 
part  of  their  business  to  furnish  the  bench 
with  ready-made  and  entirely  satisfactory 
decisions.  The  same  is  true  of  other  ju- 
dicial systems  and  tribunals  both  before 
and  after  Cyrus. 

To  use  an  expression  indigenous  to  the 
art  of  improving  live  stock,  there  has  been 
a  reversal  of  form.  The  courts  are  now 
getting  behind  the  Muck  Rakers,  and  the 
People  and  Public  Opinion  are  getting  be- 
hind the  courts,  and  between  the  trinity 
there  will  be  a  long  push  and  a  strong 
push  which  will  leave  a  clean  field  for  in- 
telligent journalism. 

The  professional  Muck  Raker  of  the 
press  is  the  Upas  tree  which  has  cast  its 
pestilential  shadows  across  the  morning  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  Who  will  bring 
the  antidotal  balm  out  of  Gilead? 

It  is  true  as  a  legal  axiom  that  no  man 
against  his  will  is  compelled  to  become  his 
neighbor's  keeper,  or  constitute  himself  as 
the  conservator  and  guardian  of  the  public 
morals!  But  none  the  less  is  he  estopped 
from  besmirching  his  neighbor's  good  name 
for  a  price,  thrusting  his  muck  rake  into 
public  morality,  or  dropping  corrosive  poi- 
son upon  private  character. 

The  learned  counsel,  who  presented  the 
brief  setting  forth  the  claim  of  profes- 
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sional  immunity,  raises  several  questions 
touching  the  same.  Inasmuch  as  profes- 
sional muck  raking  is  of  recent  origin,  he 
necessarily  had  to  Idelve  among  the  ancient 
tomes  for  doctrines  which  travel  toward 
the  same  horizon  and  along  a  common  par- 
allel. 

A  convincing  authority  is  presented  in 
the  case  of  The  King  vs.  Dr.  Dawson: 
Mirr.  c.  4,  sec.  16,  page  122,  and  Britt. 
c.  5,  4  Inft.  251,  in  which  it  was  held:  "If 
a  regular  physician  gives  his  patient  a  po- 
tion or  plaister  to  cure  him,  which,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  kills  him,  this  is 
neither  murder  nor  manslaughter,  but  mis- 
adventure; but  if  it  be  not  a  regular  phy- 
sician who  administers  the  medicine  or 
applies  the  plaister,  and  so  be  it  that  the 
patient  dies,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the 
least."  {Nota  Bene,  In  those  days  the 
punishment  for  manslaughter  was  merely 
hanging  and  drawing;  quartering,  be- 
heading and  impaling  the  head  on  a  pike, 
in  the  public  market  place,  was  mercifully 
omitted  in  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  civ- 
ilization. —  Reporter.) 

Concede  that  the  authority  cited  as  to 
the  right  of  professional  immimity  in  the 
case  of  the  regular  physicians  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is-  established,  and  that  the 
claim  advanced  by  counsel  in  behalf  of  the 
Professional  Muck  Rakers  is  on  all  fours 
with  it,  still  another  fact  confronts  us: 
Were  we  to  yoke  the  ancient  authority  and 
the  present  contention  together,  we  would 
have  a  pair  of  oxen  of  more  terrible  aspect 
and  more  astonishing  performance,  than 
was  the  case  with  the  pair  of  Ethiopian 
bullocks  with  which  Jason  plowed  up  the 
ground  preparatory  to  sowing  his  crop  of 
dragon*s  teeth.  And  the  crop  would  doubt- 
less be  disastrously  prolific.  It  is  held  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  runs  against  the 
authority  cited,  lest  it  revive  the  Gothic 
law  which  punished  with  death  the  wit- 
nesses, the  judge  and  the  prosecutor,  in 
cases  where  an  innocent  man  lost  his  life 
through  false  swearing.  (Mirror  c.  1,  sec. 
9,  Britt.  c.  52,  1.  3,  c.  4). 

The  third  and  final  brief  submitted  by 
distinguished  counsel  deserves  no  less  crit- 
ical consideration  than  careful  and  pains- 
taking: analysis,  going,  as  it  does  to  the 
vested  as  well  as  the  personal  rights  of  the 
fifth  recited  defendant  herein,  broadly  and 


directly,  and  to  all  the  others  incidentally. 
The  claims  set  up  by  the  counsel  in  be- 
half of  his  client,  (and  the  contentions 
of  the  ancient  counsel  for  the  defendants 
in  the  cases  cited  in  their  behalf,)  wearing 
a  refreshingly  original  aspect,  are  in  sub- 
stance: 

1.  The  defendant  is  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Daily  Hot  Blast,  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  promotion  of  news- 
paper muck  raking,  making  money,  exem- 
plifying other  successful  forms  of  devil- 
ment and  claiming  nineteen  times  as  much 
circulation  and  eleven  times  as  much  adver- 
tising as  all  the  other  newspapers  in  the 
city.  (Ex  rel.  Ananias  v.  Mayor  of  Jeru- 
salem, 27  Jud.  437.) 

2.  The  Hot  Blast  is  a  valuable  and 
dividend-paying  busines  concern,  built  up 
by  special  methods  and  along  "exclusive" 
lines,  chief  among  which  is  the  process, 
duly  patented,  of  converting  social,  busi- 
ness and  stray  muck  into  a  popular  article 
of  mental  pabulmn.  ( U.  S.  v.  Schwartzen- 
kinder  et  al.,  2  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
Rep.  424.) 

3.  Originally  there  was  no  demand  in 
the  community  for  this  article,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  an  appetite  therefor.  By  the 
defendant's  personal  exertions  and  through 
his  ingenuity,  such  appetite  was  creatwi, 
and  from  it  the  said  defendant  is  enabled 
to  derive  large  revenues.  He  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  opportimity  to  enjoy 
them.  (Commonwealth  v.  Kidd  and  La- 
fitte,  1.  Louisiana,  219.) 

4.  Whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment only  the  second  wing  joints  of 
social  scandals,  minute  portions  of  indi- 
vidual lapses  and  properly  seasoned  divorce 
reports,  served  as  salads,  were  acceptable 
to  the  uneducated  palate ;  at  this  day,  the 
most  robustious  and  far-reaching  ragout 
from  the  most  penetratingly  fragrant  pack- 
ing house  in  Chicago,  is  barely  strong 
enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  im- 
proved appetite.  ( In  re  Herod,  Swinburne 
Referee.) 

5.  That  the  defendant  having  educated 
the  public  taste  for  muck-rakings  up  to  the 
point  where  that  taste  easily  passes  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  he  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  revenues  and  emoluments  flowing  the^^ 
from.  (King  vs.  Shropshire  Counterfeit- 
ers, Hawk  B.  C.  711,  et  seq.) 
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6.  That  the  seamy  side  of  society  must 
be  kept  uppermost  in  the  public  prints,  if  a 
thirst  after  prurient  information  is  to  be 
promoted  and  successfully  maintained. 
(Old  Bailey  case,  School  for  Scandal: 
Rikes  c.  5,  sec.  28.) 

7.  Muck  raking  is  an  industry  that  may 
be  made  profitable ;  hence,  when  it  reaches 
the  dividend  paying  point,  it  inheres  in  the 
founder  as  a  vested  right,  which  is  unalien- 
able and  immune  from  interference. 
(King's  Prosecutors  vs.  Sixteen  String 
Jack.    Bracton  L.  5,  tr.  7,  c.  16.) 

8.  Universality  is  proof  of  public  bene- 
ficence. Having  created  a  universal  de- 
mand for  the  gleanings  of  the  muck  rake, 
as  an  intellectual  and  social  pabulum,  his 
right  to  serve  his  customers,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  his  own  financial  inter- 
ests, is  not  to  be  questioned.  (Crown  vs. 
Sir  J.  Falstaff  ex  rel.  Prince  Hal,  London 
Assizes,  Stiemhook  L.  4,  c.  15.) 

9.  When  Muck  Rakers  rule  the  king- 
dom, costermongers  will  outrank  kings,  and 
cads  will  execute  all  the'  magistrates  and 
lawyers.  (Legal  Aspects  of  Reform. 
Prof.  J.  Cade,  c.  7,  p.  289.) 

Upon  inspection  it  will  appear  that  while 
this  entire  line  of  argument  is  ingenious,  it 
lacks  originality,  and  seeks  rather  to  ex- 


cuse and  extenuate  the  lapses  of  those  who 
cling  to  the  doctrine  that  in  their  particular 
cases  the  end  invariably  jiistifies  the  means. 

It  is,  (concededly,)  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  Muck  fakers  and  parallel  mis- 
demeanants of  differing  degrees,  should 
seek  self-justification ;  and  coimsel  may 
even  be  permitted  to  frame  their  excuses 
and  embellish  them  as  arguments  directed 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Likewise 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  courts 
now,  as  from  time  immemorial,  should  put 
mere  speciousness  aside,  to  the  end  that  free 
course  shall  be  given  to  that  Justice  which 
is  always  the  precursor  of  intelligence  and 
the  avant  courier  of  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment. 

Muck  Raking  hath  no  rightful  place  in 
our  polity.  No  more  hath  it  jot  or  tittle  of 
right  to  control  the  press,  which  was  or- 
dained to  enlighten  with  truth,  not  to 
darken  with  scandal,  misinformation  and 
saffron-hued  imaginings.  Being  a  self-con- 
victed nuisance  and  a  public  menace,  Muck 
Raking  is  barred  from  respectable  society, 
separated  from  reputable  associations,  and 
banished  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  unsavory 
ages. 

Let  the  writ  issue. 

Per  Curiam. 
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A  Belle  Pro  Tern 


By  Stella  Breyfogle  McDonald 


HE  Herberts'  theatre-'bus  rum- 
bled up  under  the  porte-cochere, 
and  young  Mrs  Herbert  mar- 
shalled a  laughing  crowd  of 
young  people  into  her  own 
home  for  supper.  A  charming 
home  it  was  —  not  stupendously  luxurious, 
as  is  often  the  mistake  with  the  very  rich, 
but  comfortable  and  artistic  to  a  degree 
that  made  one  desire  to  linger  always. 

"Your  house,"  said  Sybil  Martin,  fifteen 
minutes  later,  as  they  sat  aroimd  the  dainty 
table,  "never  suggests  ideas  that  were  pro- 
cured in  book  form,  cloth  binding,  colored 
illustrations,  three  dollars  per  volume." 

"The  ideas  within  these  walls,"  re- 
turned Charlie  Herbert,  as  he  skillfully 
served  the  hot  Newburg  to  his  guests,  "all 
came  out  of  a  pink  and  white  edition  with 
red  gold  and  sea-blue  worked  into  the 
whole  charming  design,"  and  he  bowed 
gracefully  to  his  ruddy-locked  wife. 

Little  Carrington  grinned  incomprehend- 
ingly  and  said,  "Oh,  I  say,  Charlie,  it  must 
be  a  poster-book." 

The  conversation  grew  more  lively,  sev- 
eral champagne  corks  popped,  and  Billy 
Carpenter  and  Dorothy  Gray,  whom  the 
boys  called  "Dolly,"  were  beginning  a 
coster-song,  when  Mrs.  Herbert  rapped  on 
the  table  with  her  salad-fork  and  ex- 
claimed, "Children,  lend  me  your  ears.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something,  and  you  are  all 
to  promise  to  help  me.  Shut  up,  Billy,  you 
can  warble  afterwards." 

"How  much  do  you  want  to  borrow?" 
asked  he  whom  they  dubbed  "Impecunious 
Davis,"  thrusting  his  hands  into  flat  pock- 
ets. 

"Nothing  of  you,  Mr.  Davis,"  said  a 
pert  girl  in  yellow,  "unless  it  be  your 
method  of  imposing  upon  a  trusting  pub- 
lic." 

"Now,  dear  people,"  went  on  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, "I  had  a  particular  purpose  in  asking 


you  eight  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  us  to- 
night, but  first  of  all  I  want  you  to  promise 
not  to  divulge  a  word  of  this  conversation." 

"Something  tells  me  that  we  are  about  to 
be  worked,"  quoth  Billy. 

"And  so  saying,"  finished  Davis,  "we 
would  better  take  to  the  tall  grass.  Did 
you  catch  the  'would  better?'  "  he  asked,  in 
an  aside  to  Marion  Rogers. 

"It  is  this,"  continued  Mrs.  Herbert, 
when  all  had  promised  secrecy.  "Way 
down  East,  in  a  middle-sized  New  Eng- 
land town,  I  have  a  cousin  living  and  a 
whole  raft  of  second  cousins.  They  are 
very  poor  and  .very  plain,  and  my  one 
recollection  of  them  is  a  family  of  uncom- 
promising severity  and  so  uninteresting  as 
to  be  positively  unpleasant.  When  I  think 
of  the  one  night  I  spent  there  and  their 
utter  lack  of  efEort  to  entertain  me  save 
by  sitting  aroimd  the  stove  and  asking  me 
how  much  my  clothes  cost,  I  feel  indig- 
nation mantling  my  brow  like  a  garment." 

"  'Mantling  your  brow'  is  good,"  inter- 
rupted Billy,  and  Davis  kicked  him  under 
the  table. 

"Well,  that  whole  family  was  an  abom- 
ination, excepting  one  of  the  girls,  and  to- 
ward her  my  heart  really  warmed,  for  hers 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  dispositions  I  ever 
saw,  not  excepting  yours,  Marion.  She 
slaved  for  her  beastly  family  —  cooked, 
ironed,  scrubbed.  Actually  I  saw  that  poor 
creature  harnessing  up  the  hair-trunk  they 
called  the  horse,  while  two  of  her  good- 
for-nothing  brothers  lay  in  the  straw  and 
told  her  to  hurry  up.  She  was  an  ugly, 
brown  little  creature,  well  on  toward  thirty, 
with  pale,  near-sighted  eyes  and  thin  hair, 
but  her  smile  illumined  her  face  so  often, 
and  the  expression  of  her  mouth  was  so 
gentle,  one  forgot  her  insignificant  features 
and  absolute  lack  of  figure." 

"Sort  of  *I-will-sit-on-the-stile-and-con- 
tinue-to-smile,*  "  put  in  Billy. 
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"Mrs.  Herbert,  shall  I  follow  Mr.  Doo- 
ley's  example  and  'trun  him  out?*  "  asked 
Davis. 

Their  hostess  shook  her  head  laughingly 
and  went  on  explaining,  "Fve  always 
wanted  to  bring  some  sunshine  into  that 
girl's  dreary  life,  so  Tve  asked  her  here  to 
visit  me,  and  to-morrow  at  four  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Elkins  will  arrive  in  this  domicile  to 
remain  a  fortnight." 

"And  where  do  we  come  in,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert?" asked  Douglas  Graham,  a  quiet,  fine 
type  of  man. 

"You  all  come  in  for  dinner  the  night 
after,  and  my  scheme  is  to  join  our  forces 
to  make  poor  Mary  Ellen  have  such  a  good 
time  that  it  will  last  her  all  the  rest  of  her 
natural  life.  I  want  you  girls  to  entertain 
her  and  make  much  of  her,  and  I  want  you 
men  to  vie  with  each  other  in  your  atten- 
tions, so  that  she  may  attain  a  popularity 
of  which  she  has  never  dreamed  in  her 
wildest  fancy-flights.  Oh,  you  can  all  do 
it  if  you  will,  and  FU  promise  you  any- 
thing you  like  afterwards." 

**I  will,"  and  "I  will,"  and  "So  will  I," 
came  quickly  from  each  one ;  then  Impe- 
cunious Davis,  springing  to  his  feet  with 
glass  extended,  exclaimed,  "Here's  to  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Elkins!  She  shall  have  the 
lime  of  her  life  and  may  her  shadow  never 
grow  less!" 

The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Herbert 
was  sitting  in  the  delightful  boudoir  as- 
signed to  her  guest,  talking  with  Mary 
Ellen. 

"Now  dear,^'  she  was  saying,  "I  want 
you  to  enjoy  every  moment  of  your  visit 
here.  Show  me  your  clothes  and  let  me  see 
what  you  would  better  wear  to-night  to  our 
great  chrysanthemum  show." 

"Dear  Cousin  Eleanor,"  answered  Mary 
Ellen,  putting  her  arms  about  Mrs.  Her- 
bert's waist,  "it  was  so  awfully  dear  of  you 
to  ask  me  here,  and  I  hope  you  won't  be 
ashamed  of  me  before  your  grand  friends. 
I  haven't  many  clothes  and  I  am  afraid 
they  will  look  very  different  from  yours, 
but  they  were  the  best  dear  mother  could 
manage,"  and  a  tender  smile  crept  around 
her  mouth  at  the  mention  of  her  mother's 
name. 

"That's  air  right,  dearie.     I  know  you 


you  just  smile  in  that  sweet  way,  people 
will  not  notice  what  you  have  on.  How 
will  look  nice  in  whatever  you  have,  and  if 
do  you  like  your  room?" 

"Oh,  Cousin  Eleanor,  this  is  the  most 
beautiful*  house  I  ever  saw.  And  I  can't 
believe  I  am  to  have  this  exquisite  room 
for  my  very  own  for  two  whole  weeks. 
How  did  vou  know  that  I  am  so  fond  of 
pink?" 

"Are  you?    Then  I  made  a  good  guess." 

"Ves,  but  pink  is  Kate's  favorite  color 
and  she  would  never  allow  me  to  use  it. 
She  said  it  did  not  go  with  a  sallow  skin  — 
am  I  so  very  sallow.  Cousin  Eleanor?" 

"To  me  you  are  far  more  attractive  than 
your  sister  Kate.  There,  Mary  Ellen,  I'd 
wear  this  plain  white  if  I  were  you,  and 
I've  a  lovely  pink  sash  among  my  traps  that 
will  just  finish  it  around  the  waist." 

Mrs.  Herbert  went  to  her  own  room  to 
dress,  with  a  feeling  of  warm  affection  for 
Mary  Ellen,  but  when  she  descended  the 
stairs  for  dinner  and  saw  her  cousin  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  her,  her 
heart  almost  failed  her.  The  daintiness  of 
the  white  and  pink  were  the  reverse  of  be- 
coming to  Mary  Ellen's  muddy  skin  and 
dull  hair,  and  the  straight  folds  of  the 
gown  but  accentuated  her  flat  bust  and 
large,  hipless  waist. 

But  Eleanor's  was  a  sweet  nature  and  she 
resolutely  determined  that  no  shadow 
should  come  upon  Mary  Ellen's  visit,  so 
she  slipped  her  arm  through  her  cousin's, 
saying,  "My  dear,  you  look  very  pretty,  and 
rest  assured  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  you." 

"Thank  you.  Cousin  Eleanor,  you  do 
know  how  to  cheer  a  girl  up." 

That  evening  was  like  some  heavenly 
dream  to  Mary  Ellen.  Whichever  way  she 
turned  there  was  a  man  to  offer  his  arm,  to 
carry  her  flowers,  to  beg  permission  to  call, 
and  from  feeling  shy  and  deprecating  she 
began  to  think  she  had  kept  her  light  under 
a  bushel  in  a  most  unnecessary  manner. 
Cousin  Eleanor  had  told  her  she  had  a 
sweet  smile,  so  she  began  to  simper  and 
smirk  until  Billy  Carpenter  remarked  to 
Impecunious  Davis,  sub  rosa,  "She  makes 
me  think  of  a  grinning  brown  monkey. 
Jove!  We  think  a  lot  of  Eleanor  Herbert 
to  make  love  to  a  monkey  for  her  sake." 

"When  I  first  met  her  to-night,"  replied 
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Davis,  "she  was  very  decently  modest,  and 
was  grateful  to  any  one  who  paid  her  any 
attention,  but  behold!  in  less  than  two 
hours  her  head  has  been  completely  turned 
by  us  old  hypocrites.  I  feel  ashamed  of 
myself,  but  I  promised  Mrs.  Herbert,  and 
I'll  live  up  to  my  word  if  it  kills  me." 

"So  will  I.  But  if  self-complacency  con- 
tinues to  develop  in  the  Elkins'  craniimi  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  thus  far,  Cousin  Eleanor 
may  have  four  corpses  on  her  conscience." 

To  Mary  Ellen,  the  days  following  were 
ecstatic  beyond  description.  On  the  sev- 
enth, as  she  returned  from  a  drive  with 
Mrs.  Herbert  and  found  four  boxes  of  flow- 
ers awaiting  her  in  the  hall,  she  smiled  in 
an  affected  way  and  said  in  a  supercilious 
tone,  "Cousin  Eleanor,  I  believe  when  I 
came  you  thought  I  would  be  a  stick,  but  I 
don't  think  you  are  afraid  of  it  now.  I 
always  felt  that  some  day  I  would  be 
sought  as  other  attractive  girls  are  sought, 
and  this  is  my  proof." 

Mrs.  Herbert  gazed  at  her  in  wonder  at 
the  overwhelming  conceit  that  one  extra- 
ordinarily ugy  girl  could  acquire  in  a 
week.  She  felt  her  affection  changing  to 
contempt,  with  a  little  pity  that  a  woman 
of  Mary  Ellen's  age  could  be  such  a 
fool.  She  watched  her  daily  being  made 
much  of,  accepting  flowers,  bonbons,  invi- 
tations to  drive,  to  walk,  to  go  to  the  the- 
atre, all  with  a  simpering  self-satisfaction, 
much  as  a  queen  of  society  might  dispense 
much-sought-for  favors.  She  wanted  to 
slap  her  and  she  longed  to  send  her  home 
where  her  unadmiring  family  would  take 
the  conceit  out  of  her.  It  seemed  hard  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  that  just  because  she  wanted 
to  introduce  some  sunshine  into  a  hitherto 
sunless  life,  her  experiment  should  turn 
out  so  wretchedly  and  Mary  Ellen  develop 
into  such  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  creat- 
ure. 

As  they  drove  to  the  station  on  the  day 
of  her  departure,  Mary  Ellen  said  in  a 
complacent  voice,  "Cousin  Eleanor,  if 
you  want  me  again  to  come  and  brighten 
you  up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  come.  Of 
course  I  drew  a  great  many  young  people 
to  the  house  and  I  know  you  must  have 
enjoyed  that.  I  didn't  care  much  for  the 
girls,  though  I  can't  judge  them  fairly, 
as  they  were  all  so  jealous  of  me,  but  the 
men  were  fine,  and  I  think  they  are  all 


serious  in  their  intentions.  Which  do  you 
think  the  more  eligible,  Cousin  Eleanor, 
Billy  or  Graham?  Billy  has  more  money, 
but  Graham  seems  like  more  of  a  swell." 

Mrs.  Herbert  groaned  and  turned  her 
head  away,  that  Mary  Ellen  might  not 
see  the  look  of  disgust  in  her  eyes,  and  ten 
minutes  later  she  heaved  a  great  sigh  of 
relief  as  she  stood  on  the  platform,  waving 
her  hand  to  a  smirking  brown  face  that 
was  framed  in  a  window  of  the  moving 
train. 

Fully  nine  months  afterwards,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  were  entertaining  a  house- 
party  in  their  picturesque  cabin  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  pert  girl  and  Billy 
were  squabbling  fiercely  over  a  disputed 
point  in  cribbage,  which  they  were  play- 
ing on  an  out-of-door  table. 

"Impecunious"  Davis,  who  was  not  im- 
pecunious any  more,  owing  to  the  consid- 
erate death  of  a  relative,  was  trying  to 
balance  himself  on  that  part  of  a  ham- 
mock which  was  not  occupied  by  Marion 
Rogers'  graceful  figure. 

Charlie  Herbert,  little  Carrington,  and 
"Dolly"  Gray,  were  in  various  rustic  seats, 
surrounded  by  every  comfort  devised  for 
vacations.  Mrs.  Herbert  had  gone  down 
a  charming,  woody  little  path  to  the  box 
where  their  mail  was  sent  from  the  nearest 
hotel.  She  came  slowly  back  with  her 
hands  full  of  letters,  calling  gaily,  "One 
from  Sybil  and  Douglas  Graham,  and  Sybil 
writes  that  their  honeymoon  is  the  one 
and  only." 

All  settled  down  with  their  mail,  and 
silence  reigned  for  a  short  space,  until 
Eleanor  suddenly  looked  up  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  exclaimed  "Listen  here,  all  of 
you,  I  want  to  read  you  a  letter.  It  is 
from  Mary  Ellen  Elkins'  mother"  (the 
men  all  groaned)  "and,  boys  and  girls,  it 
just  wrings  my  heart.  Listen ! 
Dear  Eleanor: 

What  did  you  do  to  my  girl?  I've  been 
wanting  to  write  and  ask  you  that,  ever 
since  she  came  back  from  stopping  with 
you  folks,  for  she  ain't  no  more  like  the 
same  girl  than  darkness  and  daylight 
Mary  Ellen  used  to  be  my  very  right  hand 
—  she  seemed  so  strong  and  good-natured 
like,  and  was  always  so  willing  to  help  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  depended  so  on 
her,  but  now  she  won*t  do  a  bit  of  house- 
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work  or  sewing  for  the  girls,  but  spends 
all  her  time  making  over  her  own  clothes, 
frizzing  her  hair  up  high  in  what  she  calls 
a  'pompydore,'  and  posing  in  front  of  the 
looking  glass.  Whenever  I  take  her  to 
task  for  being  so  selfish,  she  says  the  other 
girls  can  do  the  work,  for  she  don't  pro- 
pose to  get  her  hands  all  hard  again.  She 
talks  and  talks  about  her  beaux  and  of  how 
she  was  courted  and  admired,  until  she  is 
well-nigh  unbearable,  and  she  is  trying 
to  make  us  call  her  *  Marie  Eleanor*  instead 
of  Mary  Ellen.  Pa  threatens  to  lock  her 
up  in  a  home  for  feeble-minded  if  she  don't 
come  to  her  senses,  and  all  the  folks  in 
our  town  hold  her  up  as  a  terrible  example 
to  their  daughters  who  want  to  go  away 
to  see  city-life.     I  told  Pa  I  would  write 


and  ask  you  what  you  think  we'd  best  do. 
Did  any  of  those  young  fellows  really  care 
for  Mary  Ellen,  or  were  they  just  giving 
her  a  good  time  ?  I  thought,  being  as  they 
were  such  good  friends  of  yours,  maybe 
they  were  nice  to  her  for  your  sake;  but 
Mary  Ellen,  she  lays  every  bit  to  her  own 
charms,  and  we  just  can't  stand  her  stuck- 
up  ways. 

Dear  Eleanor,  I  want  you  should  tell 
me  what  you  think  we  can  do  with  our 
girl,  who  is  so  terribly  changed  for  the 
worse.  It  just  makes  me  sick  at  heart,  for 
I  always  depended  so  on  Mary  Ellen. 

Yours  truly,  with  love  to  Charlie  and 
the  two  babies, 

Mehitable  Elkins. 


Under  the  Poplars 

Here  is  the  row  of  the  poplars  slim, 

And  low  in  the  west  is  the  moon's  pale  rim. 

The  fire-flies  sparkle  against  the  hill. 

And  the  poplar  shadows  stretch  cool  and  still. 

From  far  away  comes  a  dog's  long  bark, 

And  I  —  I  wait  alone  in  the  dark. 

Whose  whistle  awakened  my  collie's  call? — 

Has  he  passed  the  mill  by  the  gray  stone  wall? 

Yes,  there  is  his  step,  and  here  is  a  maid. 

Who  has  watched,  too  long,  in  the  poplars'  shade: 

For  it  were  not  well  that  a  lassie  wait 

For  one,  in  the  dark,  by  the  wayside  gate. 

But  I'll  haste  to  the  house,  to  the  parlor  light. 

And  it's  busy  with  sewing  I'll  be  to-night; 

And  he  will  not  dream,  when  my  task  he  sees, 

How  I've  watched  out  here  with  the  poplar  trees. 

Cora  A.  Matson-Dolson. 
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The  First  Shrine  of  Mormonism 


By  Livingston  Wright 


SOLEMN,  massive,  and  weather- 
stained,  it  stands  on  its  seven 
__^_^  hills,  apparently  to  remain  for 
'■jMr^      all  time  a  monument  to  the  mem- 

^^  I  ory  of  the  greatest,  maddest 
craze  in  the  name  of  Religion 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country. 
Such  is  the  appearance  to-day  of  the  fa- 
mous Mormon  I'emple  which  Joseph  Smith 
caused  to  be  built  at  Kirtland.  Ohio,  in 
1834. 

If  the  occupants  of  the  little  cemetery 
near  this  structure  could  arise,  or  if  the 
great  thick  walls  of  the  building  itself 
could  articulate,  they  would  tell  shocking 
stories  of  fanatical  insanity  —  how  many 
a  fevered  zealot  gave  his  lands,  his  home 
and  his  all  to  provide  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple.  No  money  or  labor 
was  spared  in  the  effort  to  make  it  a  build- 
ing that  should  long  endure  the  storms  and 
buffetings  of  the  years.  The  furnishings 
were  costly,  and  more  than  one  farm  went 
to  buy  walnut  or  rosewood  "thrones," 
"niches"  or  carvings. 

Under  the  control  of  the  man  who  was 
chief  in  the  rearing  of  this  edifice,  respect- 
able farmer  families  were  thrown  into  tur- 
moil. Husbands  left  ther  wives  and  chil- 
dren, mothers  deserted  their  homes,  and 
babes  were  placed  in  the  poorhouse.  The 
end  came  when  Joseph  Smith  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  Tem- 
ple was  all  that  was  left  behind.  It  is  to 
be  seen  now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-two 
years,  in  as  solid  and  lasting  condition  as 
the  day  it  was  completed. 

In  was  in  1830  that  Smith  appeared  in 
Kirtland,  and  with  his  coming  there  was  a 
social  revolution,  the  like  of  which  Ohio 
had  never  witnessed.  Smith  had  with  him 
about  thirty  worshippers,  and  their  ways 
filled  the  staid  residents  of  Lake  County, 
at  first,  with  disgust.  But  the  Prophet's 
teaching  soon  had  its  effect.     He  gained  a 


few  converts,  and  the  rest  was  "easy." 
Women  became  fairly  infatuated  with  Jo- 
seph, who,  if  his  pictures  hanging  to-day  in 
the  homes  of  Kirtland  are  any  indication  of 
what  he  looked  like,  was  certainly  a  hand- 
some, vigorous  man.  The  women  soon  in- 
fluenced husbands  and  brothers,  and  the 
wily  stranger  "owned  the  town." 

Smith  from  the  beginning  showed  re- 
markably shrewd  financial  ability.  He 
persistently  dwelt  upon  the  doctrine  of  giv- 
ing, and  Joseph  magnanimously  managed 
the  funds  for  the  powers  above.  He 
started  a  bank.  Money  was  issued,  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  country  was  flooded 
with  his  notes.  His  followers  had  abso- 
lute faith,  and  farmers  kept  getting  con- 
verted and  turning  their  acres  into  dollars 
to  be  placed  in  Smith's  bank. 

All  the  time  the  newcomer  was  collecting 
funds  for  the  building  of  a  great  "Temple 
of  Worship."  "A  Store  House  of  the 
Lord,"  he  called  it.  The  building  was  be- 
gun in  1831  and  by  1834  was  completed. 
The  location  is  a  beautiful  one.  It  looks 
off  over  a  valley  in  which  is  nestled  the 
village  of  Kirtland,  with  its  neat  white  cot- 
tages and  neighboring  farm  houses.  Up 
beyond  the  series  of  hills  to  the  North,  and 
distant  about  five  miles,  a  broad,  deep-blue 
band  marks  the  stretch  of  Lake  Erie.  To 
the  East  is  Little  Mountain,  a  picturesque 
and  wooded  slope.  Off  southward  is  Gild- 
ersleeve  Mountain.  The  farms  and  the 
vineyards  that  dot  the  landscape  help  to 
make  the  picture  as  attractive  as  could  be 
desired. 

The  first  performance  toward  construc- 
tion was  to  lay  the  foundation  on  seven 
small  ridges,  or  hills,  in  imitation  of  the 
Rome  of  old.  The  dimensions  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  about  50  by  125  feet.  It  was  slow 
work  putting  up  the  walls,  for  the  stone 
had  to  be  quarried  and  hauled  some  dis- 
tance, as  Smith  was  bound  that  the  endur- 
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ing  rock  should  go  into  his  sacred  estab- 
lishment. The  walls  were  built  two  feet 
thick,  clear  to  the  roof,  and  so  carefully 
were  the  seams  laid  that  the  mortar  is  as 
perfect  now  as  when  made.  The  edifice 
was  at  last  completed  and,  to  Smith  adher- 
ents, the  event  was  a  momentous  one.  Well 
it  might  be,  for  about  forty  families  had 
been  made  poor  as  crows.  Their  houses 
and  cattle  had  gone  into  the  stone  walls 
and  costly  furnishings.  On  the  outside  and 
facing  the  East  was  placed  this  inscription : 


Store  House  of  the  Lord. 

church  of  jesus  christ  of  latter 
day  saints. 

1834. 


The  work  was  completed,  and,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  at  hand, 
there  was  no  reason  why  Smith  might  not 
have  run  things  for  an  indefinite  time  had 
he   not    simply    gone   riot    with    amorous 


capers.  It  was  Smih's  vices  with  women 
that  began  to  make  things  warm  for  him 
and  eventually  drove  him  from  Kirtland. 
His  illicit  loves  in  different  towns  where  he 
was  exploiting  his  doctrines,  and  the  varie- 
gated scenes  that  took  place  in  the  Temple, 
caused  dissensions  among  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Smith's  "spiritual"  wives  grew  so 
numerous  that  certain  of  the  townsfolk  of 
Kirtland,  even  as  early  as  1832,  decided  to 
take  action.  On  May  22  of  that  year, 
Smith,  together  with  Sidney  Rigdon,  was 
taken  out  at  night  and  given  a  dose  of  tar 
and  feathers  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held.  Smith's  propensi- 
ties for  wandering  in  forbidden  fields  were 
not  daunted  by  tar  and  feathers,  for  he 
still  stuck  to  Kirtland,  kept  preaching  his 
"Book  of  Mormon"  and  gathering  in  a 
"spiritual"  wife  now  and  then. 

The  financial  crash  that  came  with  the 
failure  of  the  Kirtland  bank  was  the  last 
straw.  The  Kirtland  public  was  terribly 
enraged,  for  many  Gentiles  had  deposited 
funds  in  the  institution  purely  as  a  matter 
of  business.  Smith  ran  away,  with  a  few 
followers,    into    Missouri.     Then   the   re- 
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mainder  of  the  Kirtland  Mormons  found 
themselves  in  a  pitiful  state.  They  were 
without  money  and  most  of  them  without 
homes.  The  county  had  to  take  care  of  the 
majority  of  the  unfortunates.  The  power 
of  Smith's  personality  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  his  female  worshippers  made 
off  and  braved  the  perils  of  a  desolate  trip 
over  the  prairies,  that  they  might  again  see 
the  features  of  the  "Prophet.'* 

About  1860  there  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
organize the  former  believers  of  Joseph 
Smith  at  Kirtland.  These  new  propagand- 
ists rejected  the  idea  of  polygamy,  or,  at 
least,  they  did  not  see  fit  to  try  it  again  in 
Ohio.  A  religious  association  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name,  **  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints."  The  tenets  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Utah  Mormons,  with 
the  exception  of  polygamy.  Proselyting 
has  been  vigorously  carried  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  to-day  it  is  said  the  mem- 
bers of  this  denomination  number  27,000. 
The  head  of  this  sect  is  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
a  son  of  the  man  killed  by  the  Illinois  mob. 
The  headquarters  are  in  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

Soon  after  reorganization,  the  Temple 
was  reopened  to  regular  worship  and  it  has 
been  maintained  until  the  present.  Of 
course  the  Utah  and  Kirtland  Mormons 
were  bound  to  clash,  and  this  squabble  cul- 
minated a  few  years  ago  in  a  law-suit  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  the  Kirtland 
Temple.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  law- 
yers, at  least,  as  the  cause  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Kirtland  branch. 

A  visit  to  the  Temple  as  it  now  exists  is 
fraught  with  much  of  interest  to  the 
stranger.  The  interior  is  about  as  it  was 
when  built.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  main 
audience  room.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
painted  white,  with  no  border  or  effort  to 
relieve  the  sombre  effect.  The  body  of  the 
large  room  is  filled  with  walnut  benches. 
The  railing  about  the  seats  is  very  high, 
and  a  door  leads  to  each  pew.  These  doors 
have  locks  or  catches,  so  that,  when  closed, 
whoever  is  speaking  is  reasonably  sure  of 
holding  his  audience.  At  either  end  of  the 
room,  namely  the  East  and  West  ends,  a 
series  of  elevated  thrones,  one  rising  above 
the  other,  mark  the  position  during  worship 
used  by  the  dignitaries  of  Joseph  Smith's 


reign.  Rows  of  hooks  in  the  ceiling  show 
how  the  curtains  which  were  once  used 
were  arranged  to  divide  the  floor  into  four 
apartments. 

The  ricor  above  is  bare  and  desolate  look- 
ing. About  sixty  chairs  placed  here  indi- 
cate that  it  is  used  as  a  sort  of  lecture  hall, 
but  in  the  days  of  Smith  curtains  divided 
this  apartment  just  as  below.  Rollers 
fastened  to  the  ceiling  of  this  second  floor, 
together  with  a  system  of  pulleys,  enabled 
the  operator  to  raise  or  lower  the  curtains 
of  both  first  and  second  floors  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  third  story  several  partitions 
running  North  and  South  make  a  number 
of  separate  chambers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  them  many  amorous  orgies 
happened  once  upon  a  time. 

The  ''Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  the  body 
which  worships  in  this  Temple  now,  tries, 
.so  one  of  its  Elders  informed  me,  to  fol- 
low literally  the  "Book  of  Mormon,'' 
which,  be  it  known,  prohibits  polygamy. 
This  convenient  doctrine  of.  plural  wives 
was  one  of  Smith's  "revelations."  It  usu- 
ally happened  that,  when  Smith  felt  like 
doing  a  thing,  he  had  a  handy  "revelation" 
take  place,  to  strengthen  up  his  system,  we 
may  suppose.  The  polygamy  feature  was 
added  by  the  genial  Joseph  and  perpetuated 
by  Brigham  Young  with  the  Utah  band. 
In  speaking  of  his  religion,  the  white- 
haired  Elder  who  showed  me  through  this 
building  —  and  a  most  courteous  and  suave 
old  gentlemen  he  was,  by  the  way  —  told 
me  that  they  "had  all  the  blessings  of  all 
the  other  religions  and  a  great  deal  more.'* 
He  informed  me  that,  among  other  notions, 
the  Kirtland  "Saints"  of  to-day  hold  that 
miracles  are  worked,  now,  exactly  as  the 
Bible  tells  of  them;  that  healing  can  be 
performed  by  the  "laying  on  of  hands"  and 
that  "revelations"  frequently  come  to  their 
leaders.  The  literal  coming  of  Christ  for 
the  second  time  is  also  believed  in.  The 
government  of  the  sect  is  according  to  the 
Biblical  plan  of  a  President,  Councilors, 
Apostles,  Prophets,  Evangelists,  Pastors 
and  Teachers. 

This  sect  deifies  Joseph  Smith,  despite  his 
polygamy  and  all.  TTiough  I  had  just 
talked  with  a  number  of  residents  who  re- 
membered the  real  Smith  days,  my  old 
Elder  said,  "It  was  all  a  mistake." 
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N  the  present  series  of  illustrated 
articles  under  the  title  of  "Pic- 
turesque Ohio"  no  elaborate 
effort  will  be  made  to  go  beyond 
the  real  facts  as  suggested  by 
the  views  accompanying  each 
article.  In  other  words,  the  text  will  not 
attempt  to  tell  more  than  the  pictures  and 
will  treat  them  merely  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner sufficient  to  identify  them  and  casually 
point  out  any  subjects  of  special  interest 
which  may  be  timely  in  connection  with 
them.  The  camera,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  left  to  tell  its  own  story.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, however,  the  views  will  be  limited 
to  such  as  are  typical  and  peculiarly 
Ohioan. 

The  precedence  of  the  Buckeye  state  in 
picturesque  interest  does  not  require  any 
invidious    comparisons     with     other     and 


neighboring  regions,  but  it  hardly  fails  to 
impress  itself  on  the  traveler  familiar  with 
the  physical  attractions  of  the  Middle 
West.  Perhaps  the  only  typical  American 
landscape  lacking  on  the  soil  of  Ohio  is 
the  prairie;  but,  since  the  states  that  are 
richer  in  these  expansive  views  are  most 
delinquent  in  others  more  attractive,  the 
Ohioan  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
single  deprivation  which  Nature  has  in- 
flicted upon  his  native  commonwealth. 
*         *         * 

The  Ohio  boundary  of  Lake  Erie  affords 
indefinite  material  for  the  artist  with  cam- 
era or  brush,  whether  inspired  by  a  scene 
of  placid  loveliness  or  one  of  imposing 
grandeur.  No  softer  effects  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  this  region  than  those  by  the 
photographer  of  artistic  temperament  at 
dusk,  by  moonlight  or  at  dawn.     An  ex- 
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OLD  WATERING  TROUGH   NEAR   COSHOCTON. 


Photo  by  C,  M.  Hay. 


ceptionally  fine  study  of  an  evening  scene 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  that  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  of  Fostoria,  taken 
at  a  point  near  Vermillion,  Ohio,  accom- 
panying the  present  article.  The  artist 
has  caught  the  beauty  of  eventide  with 
singular  fidelity,  and  the  dusky  human  fig- 
ures introduced  in  the  picture  add  to  its 
charm  of  naturalness.  Mr.  Emerine  has  ap- 
propriately named  this  study,  "The  Long- 
est Day  at  Last  Bows  Down  to  Evening." 
What  is  known  as  "Urbana's  Pride*'  is 
the  "Willow  Drive,"  presenting  a  magni- 
ficent vista  of  giant  willow  trees,  sixty  or 
more  years  old,  leading  to  the  cemetery  of 
Champaign  county's  thriving  capital.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Conyers  of  Urbana  has  made  a  very 
effective  picture  of  this  celebrated  drive- 
w^ay,  something  more  than  a  half  mile  in 
extent.  The  majestic  arch  of  these  trees 
is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  Ohio,  if  any- 
where else.  The  artist  is  the  same  who 
made  the  fine  sheep  study,  "To  the  Fold," 
published  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  current 
number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine. 


The  eternar controversy  over  the  canals 
of  Ohio  —  whether  to  retain  or  dispose  of 
them  —  might  well  be  settled  in  favor  of 
their  retention,  if  no  better  reason  presents 
itself,  on  the  ground  that  their  abandon- 
ment would  sacrifice  many  beautiful  land- 
scapes in  various  parts  of  the  state  pene- 
trated by  these  w-aterways.  If  their  com- 
mercial value  has  been  lost,  their  artistic 
worth  has  not  been.  Ohio  can  testify 
that,  in  a  pricturesque  country,  a  canal 
abandoned  by  commerce  can  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  landscape  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  its  own  and  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  natural  stream.  Its 
foliage  is  not  of  the  banks  alone,  but  of 
the  waterway  itself,  and  varies  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  in  flowers  of  white  and 
yellow  and  floating  massive  leaves  of  green. 
A  typical  canal  scene  of  this  character  is 
the  accompanying  photograph  by  Mr.  L. 
E.  Martindale  of  St.  Mary's. 

The  old  watering  trough,  like  the  cov- 
ered bridge,  is  fast  falling  into  disuse,  and, 
unlike  the  latter,  is  giving  place  to  no  sub- 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY  ROAD  AND  OLD  LOG  HOUSE. 

Photo  by  L.  A.  Doxer,  Bucyrus. 


stitute.  It  will  probably  never  be  done 
away  with  altogether  —  at  least  not  until 
the  horse  has  passed  wholly  into  innocu- 
ous desuetude;  but,  with  electric  traction 
lines  spreading  out  in  all  directions  and 
the  automobile  becoming  a  common  vehicle 
on  country  roads,  the  old  watering  trough 
■of  other  and  less  progressive  days  is  be- 
•coming  a  rarity.  Happily  its  race  is  not 
quite  ended,  and  it  is  still  the  center  of 
many  a  picturesque  scene  along  Ohio  roads. 
What  memories  it  recalls,  what  history  it 
might  relate,  would  be  themes  for  a  poet, 
indeed.  The  most  significant  of  the  speci- 
mens still  remaining  are  well  typified  by 
the  accompanying  photograph  by  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hay,  taken  on  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  "Seven  Mile  Drive"  near  Coshocton. 
The  log  cabin  of  the  earlier  days  has 
-set  an  even  faster  pace  toward  oblivion 
than  the  old  watering  trough.  It  would 
seem  that  the  few  remaining  authentic 
specimens  ought  to  be  preserved  by  com- 


mon consent,  if  not  by  public  enactment, 
to  teach  succeeding  generations  the  lessons 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  habitation  of 
the  Buckeye  pioneer.  An  accompanying 
photograph  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Dozer,  showing 
a  section  of  a  Crawford  county  road  near 
Bucyrus,  has  a  typical  log  cabin  as  its 
center  of  attraction.  That  part  of  Ohio 
was  settled  early  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  and  the  log  cabin  is  perhaps  as  great 
a  rarity  there  as  anywhere  within  Buckeye 
borders.  But,  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
there  is  found  also  the  story  of  heroism 
and  pathos  forever  eloquent  in  its  recital 
of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  civili- 
zation. 

In  a  study  of  "Picturesque  Ohio"  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  pass  on  to  the 
grander  beauties  of  the  state's  physical 
aspect,  without  pausing  to  dwell  upon 
some  created  artificially.  It  is  true  that 
the  artistic  idea  was  not  in  the  minds  ot 
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"TURKEY  FOOT/'  LEWISTON  RESERVOIR. 

Photo  by  Clyde  B.  Funk,  Bellefontaint, 


those  who  created  them,  but  the  effect  has 
developed  with  time  at  any  rate,  although 
at  first  perhaps  least  intended.     As  pre- 
viously intimated  in  this  pictorial  series, 
this  applies  to  the  reservoirs  of  Ohio  as 
well  as  to  their  outlets,  the  canals.     Many 
of  the  former,  among  which  we  count  the 
largest  artificial    bodies    of    water  in  the 
world,  present  placid  scenes   hardly   less 
charming  than  those  of  many  lakes  whose 
names  are   familiar   from  coast  to  coast. 
In  the  previous  issue  The  Ohio  Magazine 
presented  a  typical  view  from  the  Grand 
Reservoir,   the   largest   in   the   state,^  and 
herewith  is  one  of  the  Lewiston  Reservoir, 
from  the  camera  of  Mr.  Clyde  B   Funk 
of  Bellefontaine.     The   happy   urchin   in 


the  foreground  is  no  less  a  "type"  than 
the  view  itself. 


Presently  we  shall  pass  on  to  more  im- 
posing but  not  more  impressive  scenes. 
Ohio  scenery  is  as  prolific  in  grandeur  as 
in  quietude.  It  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  an  interpretation  of  Nature's  gentler 
moods.  Its  most  rugged  temperament  is 
perhaps  its  least  known,  but  it  is  never- 
theless readily  discovered.  It  is  this  con- 
trast between  the  wonders  of  mighty 
works  and  Nature's  calm,  that  makes  "Pic- 
turesque Ohio"  truly  deserving  the  name. 

But  this  is  anticipating  —  and  that  is 
not  always  the  part  of  wisdom. 


I 
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Benjamin  Russell  Hanby 

Author  of  *' Darling  Nelly  Gray'' 
By  Charles  B.  Galbreath 

Xo  song  has  been  more  widely  sung  and  repsonsively  heard  by  a  whole  nation 
than  "Darling  Nellie  Gray,'*  the  plaintive  war-iime  ballad  which  still  remains  fa- 
miliar to  thousands  of  ears  on  both  sides  of  the  obliterated  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
Its  authors  life  story  is  an  interesting  bit  of  American  history,  but  little  known. 
It  is  here  related,  as  a  labor  of  love,  by  one  who  has  rescued  from  oblivion  much 
similar  data,  a  large  part  of  which  is  especially  dear  to  Ohioans.  Reference  is 
made  to  Professor  Charles  B.  Galbreath,  State  Librarian  of  Ohio,  author  of  the 
present  article. 


A 
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BOUT  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
cai)ital  city  of  Ohio,  half  hid- 
den in  a  rich  growth  of  summer 
green,  lies  the  neat  and  orderly 
village  of  Westerville,  the  seat 
of  Otterbein  University.  As 
the  visitor  walks  westward  along  College 
Avenue,  if  he  be  appreciatively  observant, 
he  will  note  with  pleasure  the  fine  shade 
trees  on  either  side.  They  stand  in  two 
stately  ranks  and  stretch  forth  their 
boughs  above  the  street  as  if  to  clasp  each 
other  in  friendly  greeting.  Among  these 
sentinals  in  uniform  of  green,  the  maple 
with  umbrageous  boughs  and  the  elm  with 
arching  branches  are  predominant,  but  on 
the  south  side,  about  midway  between  the 
further  end  of  the  avenue  and  the  campus, 
in  striking  contrast  to  its  fellows,  with 
luxuriant  foliage  of  large  leaves  and 
sturdy  trunk  and  smooth  clean  limbs  of 
mottled  brown  and  white,  vigorous  and 
stately,  rises  a  tall  sycamore.  On  its  bole 
is  soon  to  be  placed  a  small  marker  that 
shall  announce  to  the  passer-by  that  half 
a  century  ago  this  tree  was  planted  by  a 
college  lad  who  sang  so  well  that  the 
world  has  not  forgotten  and  will  not  soon 
forget  his  sweet,  pathetic  lay.  In  the 
long  ago,  like  other  college  boys,  he 
"planted  his  tree"  ;  under  the  warm  sum- 
mer skies  it  flourishes  greenly,  and  at  every 


passing  of  the  breeze  the  leaves  "clap  their 
hands,"  as  if  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the 
years  stretching  peacefully  before.  Since 
the  youth  last  passed  this  way,  many  times 
has  the  circle  of  the  seasons  crowned  the 
tree  with  living  green  and  decked  the 
white  limbs  with  the  whiter  snow. 

The  boy  who  planted  the  tree  was  Ben- 
jamin Russel  Hanby,  author  of  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray."  He  was  born  July  22,  1833, 
in  the  little  village  of  Rushville,  that 
nestles  among  the  picturesque  hills  of 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  Occasional  com- 
ment has  been  made  upon  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  southern  melodies  have  been 
composed  by  northern  men.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  the  authors  of 
''Dixie"  and  ''Darling  Nelly  Gray"  were 
both  born  in  the  North,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  same  state. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Bishop  William  Hanby,  a  promi- 
nent minister  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  early  espoused  the  cause  of 
universal  liberty  in  Amefica  and  by  word 
and. deed  supported  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
His  humble  home  was  for  a  time  a  sta- 
tion on  the  "underground  railroad,"  and 
in  the  family  the  wrongs  of  the  sable 
bondsman  were  frequently  the  absorbing 
theme  of  conversation. 

In  many  respects  the  childhood  of  young 
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Hanby  did  not  differ  from  that  of  his  fel- 
lows in  the  isolated  hamlet  of  that  day. 
The  boy  was  prophetic  of  the  man. 
Blessed  with  a  happy  temper  and  bub- 
bling over  with  good  humor,  the  pious 
teachings  of  his  parents,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  usually  kept  him  in 
his  sportive  hours  well  within  the  limits 
of  harmless  mischief  and  innocent  fun. 

Of  a  teachable  nature,  he  early  found 
engrossing  interest  in  his  books,  and  with 
advancing  years  he  aspired  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father.     The  salary  of 
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the  itinerant  minister  to-day  is  usually  far 
from  munificent.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was 
meager  and  sometimes  precarious.  Bishop 
Hanby  was  a  power  in  the  pulpit  and 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  his  cir- 
cuit; his  good  wife  was  careful  and  fru- 
gal, but  his  stipend  was  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  family  of  children  and 
give  to  each  a  collegiate  education.  Young 
Benjamin,  like  many  a  youth  of  his  time, 
went  cheerfully  and  resolutely  to  work  "to 
earn  his  way,'*  with  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  the  ministry  as  his  goal. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  enrolled 
at  Otterbein,  the  college  of  his  church, 
in  which  his  father  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  in  a  short  time  he  was  com- 
missioned to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 
This  gave  him  thorough  drill  in  the  com- 
mon branches,  opportunity  for  study,  and 
emplo5rment  to  earn  his  way  through  col- 
lege. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  taught 
his  first  school  at  Clear  Creek,  in  his 
home  county;  later  he  had  charge  of  the 
schools  of  his  native  hamlet.    He  formally 


united  with  the  church  before  the  close 
of  his  first  term  in  college. 

From  childhood  he  manifested  a  fond- 
ness for  music.  His  genial,  sensitive  na- 
ture found  soul -satisfying  expression  in 
song.  At  the  regular  church  service  on 
the  Sabbath  day  and  through  protracted 
religious  revivals,  his  voice  was  heard  in 
the  choir.  In  his  first  school  teaching, 
long  before  he  had  received  formal  in- 
struction in  the  art,  he  taught  his  pupils 
to  sing.  To  his  other  gifts  were  added 
the  graces  of  speech.  In  the  school  he 
was  at  once  teacher  and  companion.  He 
mingled  with  the  children  on  the  play- 
ground. With  the  older  boys,  outside  of 
school  hours,  he  roamed  over  the  surround- 
ing hills,  through  the  lonely  forests  and 
along  the  murmuring  stream.  They  fol- 
lowed where  his  spirit  led,  and  many  at 
that  early  day  through  his  influence  united 
with  the  church. 

An  event  of  first  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  family  and  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral rejoicing  among  the  children,  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  opportunities 
it  would  bring,  was  the  choice  by  Bishop 
Hanby  of  a  new  home  in  the  village  of 
Westerville.  Thither  the  family  moved 
after  many  farewells,  and  soon  the  older 
children  were  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
hijrher  education  in  the  little  college,  al- 
ready launched  on  an  auspicious  career 
under  the  ambitious  name  of  the  "Univer- 
sity of  Otterbein." 

Here  the  natural  gifts  and  winning  per- 
sonality of  "Ben,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  made  him  a  leader  among  the  stu- 
dents. True,  he  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  physical  culture  enjoyed  by  the 
college  boy  of  to-day.  His  gymnasium 
was  the  woodpile;  his  natatorium  was 
Alimi  Creek ;  his  stadiimi  was  chosen  at 
will  in  the  wide  valley  of  meadow  and 
woodland  that  stretched  away  on  either 
side.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  trapeze 
and  arena,  he  excelled  in  athletics,  was 
fleet  of  foot,  accurate  of  eye,  a  lithe,  agile 
wrestler  and  an  expert  swimmer. 

In  the  college  literary  society  he  took 
a  prominent  part,  participating  in  debate, 
and  always  assisting  in  the  arrangement 
and  rendition  of  the  musical  program.  He 
frequently  served  as  critic.  His  analytic 
and  well-worded  report  at  the  conclusion 
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of  the  evening's  exercises  was  awaited 
with  pleasure  alike  by  performers  and  au- 
dience. He  wrote  a  play  that  was  acted 
with  great  success  by  a  selected  cast  of 
amateurs.  His  enthusiasm  in  these  diver- 
sions, however,  did  not  cause  him  to  neg- 
lect his  regular  studies,  and  he  was  grad- 
uated in  due  time  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 


As  already  intimated,  the  convictions 
of  the  father  were  shared  by  the  son. 
In    the   troublous    times   before    the    war, 


those  who  knew  the  facts  are  still  living, 
the  difficulty  is  not  wholly  removed,  for 
memory  is  treacherous.  Fortunately,  in 
this  instance,  while  the  composer  does  not 
survive  to  relate  the  origin  of  his  famous 
lay,  friends  and  relatives  qualified  to 
speak  with  almost  equal  authority  are  still 
living,  among  them  the  cousin  of  the  au- 
thor, who  was  present  when  the  song  was 
sung  from  manuscript  and  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  it  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  young  lady  who  was  then  teaching 
music  at  Otterbein. 


HANBY  HOME  AT  WESTER VILLE,  OHIO,   WHERE  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY" 
WAS  COMPOSED  AND  FIRST  SUNG. 


Bishop  Hanby  from  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit  sternly  denounced  the  slave  power. 
His  milder-mannered  son,  through  the 
avenue  of  song,  rendered  more  effective 
service  to  the  cause.  In  1865,  two  years 
before  graduation,  he  composed  Darling 
Nelly  Gray. 

Definite  and  trustworthy  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  a  popular  mel- 
ody are  usually  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  witnesses 
who  were  personally  competent  to  bear  tes- 
timony  have    passed    away.      Even   when 


The  song  had  its  origin  in  the  compos- 
er's sympathy  for  the  slaves  of  the  South. 
The  immediate  inspiration,  if  such  it  had^ 
is  not  definitely  known.  Among  the  stor- 
ies of  its  origin,  one  that  gained  consider- 
able currency  is  to  the  effect  that  while 
on  the  cars  Hanby  read  in  a  newspaper  an 
account  of  the  separation  of  a  slave  girl 
from  her  lover  in  Kentucky.  A  planter 
from  the  far  South  bought  her  and  took 
her  to  Georgia.  After  reading  the  article 
Hanby  took  out  some  blank  paper  and 
wrote  a  part  of  the  Song.     He  finished  it 
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HERE  SLEEPS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY." 


and  composed  the  music  on  his  return 
home.  This  story  is  plausible,  but  careful 
investigation  has  failed  to  reveal  any  basis 
for  it  in  fact.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
words  of  the  song  suggested  this  origin 
to  the  imagination  of  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent or  his  informant. 

This  much  is  beyond  dispute.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  young  friends,  including  the  mu- 
sic teacher,  Miss  Cornelia  Walker,  were 
invited  to  the  Hanby  home,  where  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  singing  was  the 
leading  feature  of  the  evening's  meeting. 


Mrs.  Cornelia  (Walker)  Comings,  of  Gi- 
rard,  Kansas,  distinctly  recalls  the  evening 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Mrs.  Hanby,  and  we 
give  in  her  own  words  her  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  initial  singing  of  the  song  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests.    She  says : 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  it 
We  were  at  a  little  gathering  at  Rev.  Hanby's 
one  evening.  We  always  had  music  at  such 
times.  At  last  I  was  called  upon  to  listen  to 
a  song  by  the  Hanby  family.  I  admired  it 
very  much,  and  then  Ben.  told  me  it  was  in- 
tended for  me. 

As  explained  elsewhere  in  the  same  let- 
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ter,  Mrs.  Comings  meant  to  say  it  w^ 
<iedicated  to  her.  She  urged  the  youn^ 
author  to  send  it  to  a  publisher,  which: 
he  did. 

She  was  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  composed  very  shortly 
iDefore  the  gathering.  Collateral  testi- 
mony sustains  this'  view  and  disposes  of 
-a  number  of  conflicting  traditions  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  song.  Reliable  infor- 
mation leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
written  in  Westerville  early  in  the  year 
1856. 

As  no  response  came  from  the  publisher, 
the  young  composer  supposed  that  the 
manuscript  had  been  consigned  to  the 
ivaste  basket  and  oblivion.  He  gave  the 
matter  no  further  consideration.  He  had 
written  it  without  a  thought  of  publica- 
tion and  he  was  not  disappointed.  In  fact, 
the  word  disappointment  had  no  place  in 
the  vocabulary  of  this  optimistic  youth. 
He  and  his  family  were  genuinely  sur- 
prised some  months  later  on  learning  that 
it  had  been  published  and  was  already 
•on  the  road  to  popularity.  He  procured 
a  printed  copy  and  saw  that  it  bore  hisi 
name,  with  the  dedication  to  Cornelia 
Walker.  The  words,  which  have  a  merit 
peculiarly  their  own,  aside  from  the  mel- 
'ody,  are  as  follows: 

DARLING  NELLY  GRAY. 

"There's  a  low,  green  valley,  on  the  old  Ken- 
tucky shore. 
Where  I've  whiled  many  happy  hours  away, 
A-sitting  and   a-singing  by   the   little   cottage 
door. 
Where  lived  my  darling  Nellv  Gray. 

CHORUS. 

*Oh !   my   poor   Nelly   Gray,   they   have   taken 
you  away, 
And  I'll  never  see  my  darling  any  more; 
1  am  sitting  bv  the  river  and  I'm  weeping  all 
the  day. 
For   you've    gohe    from    the   old    Kentucky 
shore. 

When  the   moon    had   climbed   the    mountain 
and  the  stars  were  shining  too. 
Then  I'd  take  my  darling  Nelly  Gray, 
And  we'd  float  down   the   river   in   my  little 
red  canoe, 
While  my  banjo  sweetly   I   would  play. 

One   night    I    went    to    see    her,    but    "She's 
gone!"  the  neighbors  say, 
The  white  man  bound  her  with  his  chain; 


They  have  taken  her  to  Georgia  for  to  wear 
her  life   away, 
As  she  toils  in  the  cotton  and  the  cane 

My  canoe   is  under   water,  and  my  banjo  is 
unstrung; 
I'm  tired  of  living  any  gipre ; 
My  eyes  shall  look  downWrd,  and  my  song 
shall  be  unsung, 
While   I   stay   on   the   old  Kentucky  shore. 

My  eyes  are  getting  blinded,  and  I  cannot  see 
my  way. 
Hark!    there's    somebody    knocking   at    ihe 
door  — 
Oh !  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  see  my 
Nelly   Gray, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 


Oh,    my    darling    Nelly    Gray,    up   in   heaven 
there  they  say 
That   they'll   never  take  you   from  mc  any 
more. 
I'm  a  coming,  coming,  coming,  as  the  angels 
clear  the  way. 
Farewell    to   the   old    Kentucky   shore! 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  apply  to  a  popular 
song  the  rules  of  literary  criticism;  it  is 
nevertheless  safe  to  affirm  that  the  fore- 
going verses  are  not  without  poetic  merit. 
What  is  said  of  Foster*s  songs  is  true  of 
Hanby's  first  successful  composition: 
"There  is  meaning  in  the  words  and  beauty 
in  the  air."  Indeed,  we  may  go  further 
and  aver  that  the  author  of  Old  Folks 
at  Home,  first  though  he  be  among  the 
writers  of  southern  melodies,  never  wrote 
verses  more  sweetly  simple,  more  beauti- 
fully and  touchingly  suggestive,  more 
sadly  pathetic,  than  Darling  Nelly  Gray. 
Perfect  in  rhyme  and  almost  faultless  in 
rhythm,  the  words  flow  on,  bearing  their 
message  directly  to  the  heart.  The  tragic 
climax  is  delicately  veiled  behind  the  pic- 
ture of  the  bondman  pouring  forth  his 
sorrow  for  his  lost  lady  love.  Her  vain 
appeal  to  the  slave  driver;  the  insult  of 
the  heartless  new  master ;  the  burdens  of 
the  cotton  and  the  cane  fields ;  her  com- 
fortless grief,  wild  despair  and  pitiful 
decline  to  the  merciful  release  of  death, 
—  these  were  too  awful  to  find  expression 
in  song.  We  are  spared  the  heart-rending 
reality;  even  the  pain  from  what  we  see 
is  relieved  by  the  vision  of  a  happy  re- 
union. Darling  Nelly  goes  to  her  cruel 
fate  —  meets  her  lover  in  heaven. 
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Darling  Nelly  Gray  was  a  protest 
against  a  wrong  that  was  terribly  real. 
The  characters  were  not  ideal ;  they  were 
typical  of  the  better  slave  element  on  the 
"old  Kentucky  shore."  The  song  ren- 
dered a  distinct  service  in  the  great  move- 
ment that  culminated  in  the  emancipation 
proclamation  and  gave  the  Republic 
"under  (iod,  a  new  birth  of  freedom.'* 

AVhile  it  almost  immediately  became  a 
great  favorite  in  the  North  and  was  echoed 
back  from  lands  beyond  the  sea,  it  brought 
neither  fame  nor  fortune  to  the  composer. 
In  no  work  does  the  author  so  completely 
bur}'  himself  as  in  the  lay  that  gains  a 
measure  of  universality.  The  statesman 
and  the  warrior  each  goes  down  to  pos- 
terity associated  with  his  immortal  work. 
The  world  accepts  the  melody  that  nur- 
tures the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart  with  scarce  a  thought  of  him  who 
first  with  magic  touch  struck  the  chord 
of  the  soul's  sweet  harmonies. 

Whence  came  the  lullabies  of  child- 
hood? Who  first  called  forth  the  familiar 
strains  of  the  flute  and  the  violin?  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
sable  knight  of  the  banjo?  What  soldier 
soul  launched  the  battle  hymn?  What 
saintly  spirit  framed  the  simple  words 
and  music  that  on  the  lips  of  rural  choir 
and  cathedral  chorus  raise  the  mortal  into 
•the  visible  presence  of  the  Infinite?  The 
throngs  that  are  moved,  uplifted  and  in- 
spired know  not,  reck  not.  The  singer  is 
lost  in  his  song. 

Darling  Nelly  Gray  was  copyrighted 
June  17,  1856,  and  issued  by  one  of  the 
largest  musical  publishing  houses  in  Amer- 
ica. The  author  purchased  his  first  printed 
copy  from  a  dealer  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  wrote  to  the  publisher  and  asked  why 
he  had  not  been  notified  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  manuscript.  The  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  address  had  been  lost.  One 
dozen  copies  of  the  song  were  sent  to 
the  composer,  and  this  was  the  only  com- 
pensation that  he  ever  received.  The  credit 
of  authorship,  however,  was  not  taken 
from  him,  and  this  the  publisher  seemed 
to  consider  ample  reward.  In  reply  to  a 
request  for  the  usual  royalty,  Hanby  re- 
ceived the  following: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  received.  Nelly 
Gray  is  sung  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


We  have  made  the  money  and  you  the  fame 
—  that  balances  the  account. 

The  song  had  a  phenomenal  sale.  It 
was  published  in  many  forms  and  the  tune 
arranged  for  band  music.  The  publisher 
must  have  made  a  small  fortune  out  of 
it;  Hanby  had  the  obscure  notice  ac- 
corded to  the  song  writer,  —  and  what  to- 
a  man  of  his  taste  and  sensibility  must 
have  been  far  greater  —  the  satisfactiorv 
of  knowing  that  he  had  reached  the  pop- 
ular heart  and  conscience  in  the  support 
of  a  worthy  cause.  This  consolation  was. 
left  to  him  to  his  descendants  for  all  time. 

Of  the  many  songs  that  were  written  to 
advance  the  anti-slavery  cause,  Darling- 
Nelly  Gray  alone  retains  a  measure  of  its 
old  time  popularity.  The  melody  and 
words  survive  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty.  And  if  the  prophecy  of  the  poet 
is  true,  the  song  shall  live  on,  for 
"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 


After  graduation,  Hanby  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Kate  Winter,  who.  now 
lives  with  her  daughter  at  Alhambra,  Cal- 
ifornia. For  some  time  he  continued  ta 
teach  school.  H^  was  principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Sevenmile,  Ohio.  Later  he 
entered  the  ministry.  In  this  field  he  had 
an  interesting  experience,  the  relation  of 
the  details  of  which  is  precluded  by  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Practically  all  of 
his  preaching  was  done  at  Lewisburg, 
Ohio.  In  the  pulpit,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  an  old-time  friend  and  com- 
panion, he  was  enthusiastic  without  being^ 
pedantic,  full  of  emotion,  but  calm  and 
earnest.  His  sermons,  while  carefully 
thought  out,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  reduced 
to  writing.  If  from  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view  they  were  not  profound,  they  were 
never  dogmatic,  always  natural,  sweet  in 
spirit,  messages  from  the  Master. 

Genial,  optimistic  and  companionable, 
he  was  a  general  favorite  in  the  com- 
munity. His  chief  enjoyment,  however, 
was  among  the  young  people  and  the  chil- 
dren. Of  his  fondness  for  the  latter  Mrs. 
Hanby  writes:  "If  to  be  a  good  story- 
teller is  to  be  a  king  among  children,  he 
certainly  deserved  the  title.  His  ideal  life 
was  the  child  life.  He  loved  it  for  its  un- 
conscious sweetness.  All  the  children  who- 
knew    him    were    his    friends    and    would 
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liasten  to  greet  him  when  they  met  him 
on  the  street.*' 

Of  a  poetic  temperament  and  broadly 
humanitarian  sympathies,  he  grew  some- 
what restive  under  the  religious  dogmas 
and  restraints  of  his  time.  He  did  not 
sever  his  connection  with  the  church,  nor 
in  the  modern  acceptance  of  the  term  did 
he  become  less  a  religious  man;  but  he 
withdrew  from  the  ministry  and  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  music,  the  master  pas- 
sion of  his  soul. 

While  teaching  and  preaching  he  had 
written  a  number  of  songs.  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  John  Church  Music  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  and  Root  &  Cady,  of 
Chicago,  he  added  to  the  list  of  his  compo- 
sitions. Among  the  most  popular  of  these 
are  Little  Tillie's  Grave,  Ole  Shady,  Now 
Den!  Now  Den!,  The  Nameless  Heroine, 
and  Weaver  John.  With  Mr.  George  F. 
Root,  he  was  joint  author  of  "Our  Song 
Birds,"  a  collection  of  songs  issued  per- 
iodically for  use  in  schools  and  Sunday- 
schools. 

His  life  had  not  reached  the  zenith  of 
the  alloted  three-score  years  and  ten  when 
it  swiftly  but  silently  declined,  and  the 
twilight  shadows  began  to  gather.  One 
-day  in  March,  Mr.  Cady,  one  of  his  em- 
ployers, visited  him  and  found  him  weak 
but  cheerful  and  sanguine  as  of  old.  He 
said  little  about  his  condition;  his  con- 
versation was  all  in  the  hopeful  vein;  his 
mind  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  His 
illness  by  subtle,  painless  stages,  bore  him 
through  waning  strength,  while  the  even- 
ing star  to  his  raptured  eye  was  radiant 
with  the  promise  of  the  years  stretching 
peacefully  before.  While  balmy  south 
winds  were  whispering  of  her  approach 
he  fell  asleep  and  woke  not  with  the  com- 
ing day.     He  died  March  16,  1867. 

"He  was  just  beginning  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  musical  world,"  de- 
clares a  writer,  "when  he  was  stricken 
down  in  the  prime  of  young  manhood." 

"He  was  educated  for  the  ministry," 
says  Mr.  Root,  in  his  autobiography,  "but 
was  so  strongly  inclined  to  music  that  he 
decided  to  try  to  make  that  his  life's 
work.  But  he  died  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career." 

Backward  to  the  old  home  in  the  col- 
lege town  were  borne  the  mortal  remains 


of  this  dear  interpreter  of  the  melodies 
of  the  human  heart.  On  the  campus,  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  and  in  the  study 
room,  there  was  the  pall  of  sadness  that 
only  the  alma  mater  of  that  day  could 
feel  at  the  obsequies  of  such  a  son.  Pro- 
fessors, students  and  citizens  moved  in  sil- 
ent procession  to  the  little  cemetery  by 
the  winding  stream,  and  in  the  quiet  south- 
west comer,  where  sunshine  and  shadow 
weave  changing  figures  on  the  sward  the 
whole  year  round,  the  bard  was  gently  laid 
to  rest. 

Nor  poet,  nor  minstrel  in  all  this  mid- 
dle west  has  found  in  place  more  fitting 
his  lowly  mansion  of  dreamless  repose. 
Among  the  little  mounds,  the  dark  cedar 
and  the  arching  elm  stand  guard,  while 
at  the  edge  of  the  shary  declivity  beyond 
the  grave  and  shading  it  from  the  declin- 
ing sun,  rises  a  sturdy  oak  that  has  stood 
through  calm  and  storm  wliile  generations 
have  passed  away.  Not  far  distant,  and 
seen  distinctly  through  the  intervening 
branches,  the  stream  with  circling  sweep 
moves  onward  as  of  old.  Around  is  the 
music  of  nature,  pleasantly  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  the  college  bell  as  it  calls  the 
students  to  the  lessons  of  the  day. 

Fair  Otterbein!  Blest  are  thy  classic 
shades  and  hallowed  thy  memories.  From 
these  walls  high-minded  sons  have  gone 
forth  to  vdxi  laurels  in  the  fields  of  hon- 
orable endeavor.  Ministers  and  educators 
and  jurists  have  acquired  more  than  local 
fame,  and  one  sweet  singer  found  his  way 
to  the  universal  heart. 

In  recognition  of  his  genius  and  in  lov- 
ing memory  of  his  inspiring  personality, 
his  alma  mater  is  about  to  pay  belated 
but  appreciative  tribute  to  the  achievements 
of  this  worthy  son.  A  bronze  tablet  ap- 
propriately inscribed  and  adorned  with  a 
few  bars  of  the  music  of  his  famous  song 
will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  university 
buildings  and  unveiled  with  fitting  cere- 
monies. Thither  will  come  the  alumni, 
the  students  and  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution. Among  the  assembly  will  be  gath- 
ered also  those  who  have  heard  with  at- 
tentive ear  and  responsive  heart  the  touch- 
ing strains  of  Darling  Nelly  Gray,  And 
the  fame  of  this  son  of  song  shall  have  a 
wider  range  in  the  land  that  he  loved  s© 
well. 
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HE  literary  temperament  of  Ohio 
has  found  no  more  popular  in- 
terpreter in  the  realm  of  clean, 
pure  fiction,  in  this  generation 
at  least,  than  Dr.  James  Ball 
Naylor,  who  begins  a  new  serial 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Ohio  Mag- 


i«: 


Dr.  Naylor  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ohio,  his  native  state  —  Ohio  his- 
tory, traditions,  men,  women  and  affairs. 
He  knows  there  is  inexhaustible  material 
here  for  the  author  of  strictly  American 
fiction;  and  he  is  aware,  also,  that  very 
little   of   this   material   has   been   brought 


AziNE.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  re- 
view Dr.  Naylor's  literary  career.  That 
would  require  more  space  and  perhaps 
a  different  atmosphere  than  is  here  af- 
forded. The  personality  and  ideals  of  this 
author,  however,  are  quite  as  interesting 
as  his  career ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  at- 
tention is  now  particularly  directed. 
9 


into  its  proper  light.  In  his  works  he 
has  made  clear  his  profound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  opportunities  provided 
by  his  native  environment,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  for  having  brought  them 
to  the  general  attention  both  of  the  read- 
ing public  and  of  other  authors  for  whom 
he   has   blazed   and   is   blazing   the   way.         ^ 
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Both  his  fiction  and  his  verse  are  sugges- 
tive of  these  opportunities.  His  literary 
ideals  are  of  the  highest  and  serve  to  re- 
buke the  sensationalist  and  the  scandal- 
monger —  the  latter  sometimes  called  "re- 
former** —  in  the  field  of  English  and 
American  letters. 

Dr.  Naylor  is  a  rather  tall,  spare  man, 
with  clear,  keen  eyes  that  look  stead- 
fastly through  his  spectacles.  He  pleads 
•guilty  to  only  a  little  over  forty,  but  his 
iron  gray  hair  gives  him  the  aspect  of  one 


COLONEL  JOHN  J.   McCOOK. 

considerably  beyond  that.  He  is  younger 
in  speech  and  action  than  in  appearance 
and  in  his  spontaneous  good  humor  is 
hardly  more  thUn  a  boy.  Withal  the  pa- 
thetic temperament  that  abounds  in  his 
writings  is  apparent  from  even  a  casual 
meeting  with  him.  Dr.  Naylor's  literary 
pursuits  have  not  abated  his  love  of  his 
profession,  and  he  still  practices  medicine 
in  Malta  and  vicinity,  maintaining  toward 
his  patients  the  dual  relation  of  physician 
and  friend. 

It  is  a  unique  idea  which  this  doctor  of 


literature  and  medicine  begins  to  evolve 
in  the  series  of  letters,  "From  Jim  to 
Jack,'*  the  first  installment  of  which  ap- 
pears in  our  present  mmiber.  The  corre- 
spondence is  commended  to  the  reader  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  it  will  grow 
in  interest  until  the  snow  flies.  After  that 
—  but  there  is  no  profit  in  over-anticipa- 
tion. Dr.  Naylor  believes  as  thoroughly 
in  the  mission  of  The  Ohio  Magazine 
as  he  does  in  the  state  whose  name  it  bears 
and  whose  people  he  loves,  and  he  may 
be  e.xoected  to  become  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  these  columns. 

Colonel  John  J.  McCook,  of  New 
York,  is  a  Buckeye  who  firmly  but  re- 
spectfully declines  to  be  expatriated.  No 
metropolitan  atmosphere  of  the  effete  East 
can  detach  him  from  his  devotion  to  the 
life  and  the  things  of  the  state  that  claims 
him  as  an  honored  son.  Colonel  McCook 
is  a  member  of  the  family  that  gained  un- 
dying reputation  during  the  civil  war  as 
the  "Fighting  McCooks,""  from  Ohio.  The 
two  branches  of  this  family  were  the  sons 
of  Major  Daniel  McCook  and  Dr.  John 
McCook.  Of  the  former  there  were  en- 
ffaged  in  military  service  the  father.  Major 
Daniel  McCook,  Surgeon- Major  Latimer 
A.  McCook,  General  George  W.  McCook, 
General  Robert  S.  McCook,  General  Alex- 
ander McD.  McCook,  General  Daniel  Mc- 
Cook, Jr.,  General  Edwin  Stanton  Mc- 
Cook, Private  Charles  Morris  McCook  and 
Colonel  John  J.  McCook,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Another  son,  Midshipman 
James  J.  McCook,  died  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice before  the  rebellion.  Thus  the  father 
and  his  nine  sons  honorably  served  their 
country. 

Of  the  family  of  Dr.  John  McCook 
there  were  engaged  in  the  service  General 
Edward  M.  McCook,  General  Anson  G. 
McCook,  Chaplain  Henry  C.  McCook» 
Commander  Roderick  S.  McCook,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Lieutenant  John  J.  McCook  — 
five  in  all.  This  makes  a  total  of  fifteen 
of  both  families  in  the  service  —  Scotch- 
Irishmen,  every  one  of  them.  Colonel 
John  J.  McCook,  the  ninth  and  youngest 
son  of  his  father's  family,  was  bom  at 
Carrollton,  Ohio,  in  1845,  and  attended 
Kenyon  College  until  the  war  broke  out. 
In    the    service   he    was    successively   pro- 
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moted  until  hrevetted  major  "for  gallantry 
in  action  at  Shady  Grove,  Va.,  May  30, 
1864,"  and  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
of  United  States  Volunteers  to  date  from 
March  13,  1865,  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services/*  Colonel  McCook  had  a 
fighting  record  entirely  too  long  to  be  re- 


MRS.    LENA   KLINE  REED. 

lated  here  and  since  the  war  has  dis- 
tisguished  himself  in  private  life.  He  is 
in  active  legal  practice  in  New  York  City, 
has  received  numerous  university  degrees, 
is  an  active  trusfee  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  a  director  of  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  is  at  present  president 
of  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  City, 
of  which  he  has  long  been  a  loyal  mem- 
l)er.  He  is  today  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
family  of  ten  that  so  notably  distinguished 
itself  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 

Readers  of  the  fascinating  article  en- 
titled "Our  Tree  Family"  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine^  will  be 
interested  to  know  something  of  the  au- 
thor. Mrs.  Edward  Thompson  Reed,  for- 
merly Miss  Lena  Jewell  Kline,  resides  in 


Portsmouth  atid  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kline^  of  that  city.  After 
her  graduation  from  the  Portsmouth  High 
School  she  was  graduated  from  the  On- 
tario Ladies*  College,  near  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, receiving  the  degree  of  Mistress  of 
Elocution.  In  1892  she  was  graduated 
from  Evelyn  College,  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  was  then  offered  an  assistant  teacher- 
ship  of  the  college,  in  her  chosen  profes-, 
sion  of  elocution.  This  she  declined,  pre- 
ferring to  teach  in  her  native  city,  to  which  i 
she  then  returned.  Mrs.  Reed  is  also  a 
pianist  of  unusual  merit  and. a  prominent 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Musical  Society 
of  Portsmouth.  She  is  also  a  member  of  • 
the  Woman's  Literary  Club  and  continues 
her  calling  as  a  teacher  of  elocution.  In 
1895  the  honor  of  Daughter  of  the  Reg- 
iment was  conferred  upon  her  by  the 
Fifty-sixth  O.  V.  I.  Association,  at  whose  * 
entertainments  she  has  often  recited.    Mrs. 


F.   L.  DUSTMAX. 

Reed  has  exhibited  great  interest  in  The 
Ohio  Magazine,  and  in  addition  to  the 
charming  article  in  the  current  number, 
has  in  preparation  another  on  the  roman- 
tic caves  of  Highland  County,  which  with 
appropriate  illustrations  will"  be  published 
in   September. 
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Ohio  journalism  is  a  broad  and  an  in- 
teresting subject  and  one  which,  if  ade- 
quately treated,  would  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  the  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  progress  of  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  American  people.    By 


WILLIAM  A.  ASHBROOK, 

Democratic  Candidate  for  Congress  in   the 

Seventeenth    District. 

Photo  by  Baker,  Columbus. 

no  newspaper  man  in  the  state  has  this 
influence  been  more  devotedly  and  intelli- 
gently exercised  than  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Dust- 
man, editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  Mr. 
Dustman's  conception  of  the  responsibil- 
ities and  opportunities  for  usefulness  of 
modern  journalism  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
journal  he  represents,  which  while  con- 
servative in  tone  is  radical  in  its  intentions, 
admits  allegiance  to  one  of  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  without  being  a  slave  to  it, 
and  carries  the  weight  of  its  opinions,  as 
well  as  the  current  knowledge  of  an  ad- 
mirable news  service,  into  thousands  of 
homes  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  In  harmony 
with  its  proprietors,  Mr.  Dustman  directs 


its  editorial  policy  and  also  plays  a  firm 
hand  in  its  news  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments. Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  busy  life,  he  finds  time  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  politics  without  desiring 
any  office,  to  deal  liberally  with  religious 
and  philanthropic  work,  to  fill  frequent  en- 
gagements on  the  lecture  platform  and  to 
fulfill  many  social  and  other  obligations 
apart  from  the  profession  of  journalism. 
He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  fraternal 
relations  with  his  associates  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  endeavor  that  espe- 
cially interest  him.  Among  the  "news- 
paper boys"  he  is  known  as  "Dusty"  —  an 
affectionate  appellation  indicating  his  gen- 
eral popularity,  but  also  truthfully  sug- 
gesting his  ability  to  "get  up  and  dust," 
which  he  can  do  with  the  best  of  them. 
His  interest  in  the  world-famous  philan- 
thropic work  of  "Father"  John  A.  Gunckel 


JOHN  T.  MACK. 

among  the  newsboys  is  indicated  by  his 
contribution  to  the  current  number  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine.  Mr.  Dustman  was  bom 
on  a  farm,  and  now  owns  one,  to  which 
he  retires  for  meditation  occasionally,  but 
usually  in  melon  time.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  thoroughly  useful  part 
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which  he  plays  in  present-day  affairs  will 
never  abate  the  hope  that  he  may  "live 
long  and  prosper." 

Over  in  the  Seventeenth  congressional 
district  of  Ohio  a  new  political  star  has 
shot    across  the  horizon  and  threatens  to 


SAMUEL  J.  FLICKINGER, 
Secretary  to  the   Governor  of  Ohio. 


light  the  way  for  the  "redemption,"  as 
the  Democrats  express  it,  of  this  former 
bourbon  territory.  This  hope,  which  others 
might  mistakenly  regard  as  a  calamity, 
centers  around  the  congressional  candidacy 
of  Hon.  William  A.  Ashbrook,  of  Johns- 
town, Licking  County.  The  district  is 
comprised  of  the  important  counties  of 
Licking,  Wayne,  Tuscarawas,  Holmes  and 
Coshocton,  and  although  "normally  Dem- 
ocratic," now  has  a  Republican  represen- 
tative in  congress.  It  is  Mr.  Ashbrook's 
present  mission  on  earth  to  send  this  repre- 
sentative to  the  tall  timber,  and  there  are 
indications  that  he  may  do  it. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  was  born  in  Johnstown  in 
1867,  on  the  same  spot  where  his  father 
was  born  and  where  the  latter  still  re- 
sides at  the  ripe  old  age  of  83.  The  son 
received  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  town  and  later  took  a 


course  at  a  business  college  at  Lansing, 
Mich.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  the 
death  of  a  brother,  who  published  the 
Johnstown  Independent,  required  him  to 
return  home  and  take  charge  of  that  paper, 
which  he  has  since  successfully  managed. 
He  served  as  postmaster  of  Johnstown 
under  the  second  Cleveland  administra- 
tion and  a  year  ago  was  elected  represen- 
tative from  Licking  county  in  the  present 
general  assembly.  It  is  said  that  his  can- 
didacy for  this  office  was  only  preliminary 
to  his  race  for  the  congressional  nomin- 
ation a  year  later,  which  he  won  in  a  re- 
markable convention.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  ballots  were  taken  in  a  ses- 
sion of  three  days  before  the  nomination 
was  made.     The  loyalty  of  his  own  dele- 


DANIEL  J.  RYAN. 

Photo  by  Baker,  Columbus. 

gation  and  the  friendships  which  he  else- 
where made  during  this  memorable  contest 
at  last  secured  the  prize  for  the  represen- 
tative from  Licking. 

More  than  his  political  ambition,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Ashbrook  cherishes  his  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
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tion,  of  which  he  has  thrice  been  elected 
secretary.  In  this  capacity  the  practical 
business  of  the  association  has  been  largely 
in  his  charge  and  has  been  transacted  with 
singular  fidelity.  Mr.  Ashbrook  is  a  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs,  and  in  addition  to 
his  publishing  business  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  financial  institutions  of  Lick- 
ing County  and  in  its  industrial  affairs.  In 
his  present  political  candidacy  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
present  Republican  incumbent.  He  is  an 
eloquent  speaker,  a  shrewd  manager  and 
will  make  a  vigorous  campaign. 

The  coming  annual  sunmier  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Associated  Dailies,  an  event 
scheduled  for  Cedar  Point  in  the  near 
future,  calls  special  attention  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  Hon.  John  T. 
Mack,  of  Sandusky.  Mr.  Mack  has  held 
this  honorable  position  in  the  journalistic 
profession  of  Ohio  so  long  that  few  of 
its  veterans  can  remember  a  time  when 
he  was  not  the  dictator  and  czar  of  the 
oragnization.  It  is  even  believed  that  he 
may  become  a  candidate  again,  although 
the  annual  election  will  not  occur  until 
next  January.  However,  since  Mr.  Mack 
has  heretofore  been  chosen  not  only  with 
unanimity  but  with  enthusiasm,  his  present 
conspiracy  to  succeed  himself  does  not 
create  the  unrest  among  the  brethren  which 
otherwise  might  be  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Mack's  busy  life  has  marked  him 
not  only  as  an  active  but  a  useful  member 
of  society.  His  broad  business  capacity 
has  been  measured  by  the  success  of  the 
Sandusky  Register,  whose  interests  have 
been  largely  in  his  hands  for  a  long  time ; 
his  patriotism  in  politics  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  disinterested  spirit  he  has 
always  manifested  in  political  affairs ;  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  has  ap- 
peared from  his  prolonG;ed  and  valuable 
service  as  a  trustee  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity;  his  local  pride  has  been  revealed  in 
his  fidelity  to  the  material,  intellectual  and 
moral  interests  of  Sandusky  and  Erie 
county,  and  his  ideals  of  character  and 
human  fellowship  have  been  interpreted  for 
years  through  his  business  and  social  inter- 
course amons;  both  friends  and  strangers. 
In  personal  pulchritude  Mr.  Mack  proves 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  the  best 


goods  are  sometimes  put  up  in  the  smallest 
packages.  He  is  energetic  and  aggressive, 
but  mild  and  courteous  —  in  all  his  rela- 
tions distinctly  "Among  Those  Present.** 

Samuel  J.  Flickinger,  the  new  secre- 
tary to  the  governor  of  Ohio  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Harris,  has  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  important  office 
apparently  with  the  good  will  of  men  of 
all  parties.  He  was  appointed  for  fitness 
and  not  with  a  view  to  slcinning  any  par- 
ticular Republican  cat.  No  man  in  Ohio 
enjoys  a  larger  acquaintance  among  pub- 
lic men  of  the  state  and  nation  than  Mr. 
Flickinger,  and  it  is  a  singular  tribute 
to  his  personal  worth,  as  well  as  to  his 
urbanity,  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has 
never  lost  the  confidence  of  any  with  whom 
he  has  had  confidential  relations.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Flickinger  do  not  expect 
any  sensational  incidents,  political  or  other- 
wise, to  proceed  from  his  performance  of 
his  official  duties  or  his  intimate  relation 
with  the  powers  that  be,  but  they  do  ex- 
pect that  the  business  of  his  office  will 
be  transacted  expeditiously  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  promote  the  public  welfare.  Per- 
haps no  higher  expectation  could  be  en- 
tertained of  a  man  in  Mr.  Flickinger's 
position. 

Ohio  will  naturally  play  a  large  part, 
in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  That  the  state's  participation 
in  that  event  should  be  educational  and 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  promote  its  ma- 
terial interests  while  inspiring  the  pride  of 
its  citizenship,  is  the  theory  of  represen- 
tation as  entertained  by  Hon.  Daniel  T- 
Ryan,  who  writes  concerning  "Ohio  at 
Jamestown"  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine.  Mr.  Ryan  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject.  He 
was  the  executive  commissioner  of  the  Ohio 
commission  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chica^jo 
and  as  such  organized  the  Ohio  exhibit. 
A  year  later  he  was  conrniissicuier  to  the 
Antwerp  Exposition  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Exhibitors.  When  the  question 
of  holding  an  Ohio  Centennial  was  upper- 
most some  years  ago  and  a  state  exposi- 
tion was  projected  at  Toledo,  by  authority 
of  the  legislature,   Mr.   Ryan  was  nnani- 
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mously  chosen  director  general.  Subse- 
quent opposition  defeated  the  project,  but 
Sir.  Ryan  was  regarded  by  all  interested 
as  the  strongest  man  available  to  direct 
the  enterprise.  In  view  of  his  recognized 
experience  in  exposition  matters,  therefore, 
his  views  on  the  proper  representation  of 
Ohio  at  Jamestown  must  have  exceptional 
weight. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  bom  in  Cincinnati  «i 
1855,  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
obtained  his  early  education  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1877.  For  a  time  he 
practiced  law  in  Portsmouth  and  was  twice 
elected  city  solicitor,  subsequently  remov- 
ing to  Colimibus,  where  he  is  till  in  prac- 
tice. He  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-sixth 
and  Sixty-seventh  General  Assemblies  and 
was  speaker  pro  tem.  of  the  House  in  the 
latter  body.     He  was  the  first  president 


of  the  Ohio  League  of  Republican  Clubs^ 
serving  two  terms,  and  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  first  national  convention  of 
Republican  clubs,  held  in  New  York  in 
1887.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  sta/e 
of  Ohio  in  1888  and  re-elected  in  1891. 

Mr.  Ryan's  deeper  interests  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  are  neither  legal  nor 
political.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  literary  and  historical  work 
and  has  become  a  recognized  authority  on 
the  history  of  his  native  state.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  a  forth- 
coming volume  on  this  subject  from  his 
pen  will  not  only  bear  the  earmarks  of  the 
author's  literary  ability,  but  will  be  the 
most  exhaustive  and  scholarly  of  the  var- 
ious works  dealing  with  this  branch  of 
American  research. 
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The  Buckeye  Philosopher 

By  Himself 


There  is  not  much  hope  for  the  pedes- 
trian. As  soon  as  the  automobile  goes  out 
of  date  the  airship  will  be  dropping  down 
gasoline  on  him. 

*  *         * 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  female  semi- 
naries do  not  include  in  their  courses  of 
study  the  science  of  alighting  from  street 

cars. 

*  *         * 

SCIENTIFIC. 

"Do  you  know  the  language  of  flowers?" 
"No ;  but  I  read  palms." 

*  *         * 

How  often  it  may  be  truly  written  of  a 
man:  "He  was  the  child  of  Hope  and 
Hunger  I" 

*  *         * 

Many  men's  lives  are  broader  than  they 
are  long,  but  few  are  longer  than  they  are 

broad. 

*  *         * 

A  HAUGHTY  carriage  runs  into  as  many 
chuckholes  as  an  automobile. 

*  «  4c 

The  man  who  agrees  with  us  is  infi- 
nitely a  wiser  man  in  our  own  conceit  than 
the  man  who  has  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

*  *         * 

Must  we  admit  that  all  Ohioans  are 
not  Buckeyes  —  th^t'  occasionally  some  of 
them  are  chestnuts? 


"This  sentence  about  the  lovers  sitting 
in  the  moonlight  won*t  do  —  you  must 
write  with  more  realism." 

"What  is  wrong  with  it?" 

"Lovers  always  sit  just  a  little  outside 
of  the  moonlight." 

*         *         * 

Most  women  can  make  an  occasional 
striking  .appearance,  but  it  takes  a  belle  to 
bunch  her  hits. 


What  a  man  calls  humoring  his  wife 
is  not  to  interfere  with  her  doing  things 
which  he  knows  she  will  do  anyhow. 
*         *         * 

The  road  to  wealth  is  often  found  to 
have  a  sanitarium  at  the  end  of  it. 


Because  a  girl  has  a  melting  mouth  it 
does  not  hinder  her  from  speaking  cold 
words. 

*  *         * 

When  a  poor  man  is  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  he  is  apt  to  have  the 
double  sensation  of  realizing  his  ambition 
and  his  awkward  social  predicament  at  the 
same  time. 

*  *         * 

Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  — 
take  it  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  get  an 
expert  opinion. 

*  *         * 

The  man  with  the  best  turn-out  is  most 
apt  to  hog  the  middle  of  the  road. 
4c  «  « 

When  a  man  halts  between  two  doctors' 
opinions  he  stands  some  show  of  getting 

well. 

*  *         * 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  a  spoiled  child 
should  alwavs  be  so  fresh. 


UNAVOIDABLY    ABSENT. 

**How  is  your  wife?" 

"All  right,  I  guess,  but  I  havn*t  seen 
her  since  day  before  yesterday;  you  know 
some  of  the  department  stores  have  taken 
to  keeping  open  all  night." 


It  is  not  always  safe  to  go  out  without 
an  umbrella,  just  because  the  weather  fore- 
caster predicts  rain.  Even  forecasters 
guess  correctly  at  times. 
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When  a  girl  is  undecided  as  to  which 
of  her  lovers  she  likes  best,  there  is  a  fine 
chance  for  a  dark  horse. 


Pride  is  a  sin  —  in   other    words  it  is 
naughty  to  be  haughty. 


Most  women  are  tender-hearted  at  the 
sight  of  misery  inflicted  by  some  other 
woman. 

*  *         * 

The  man  who  "drinks  to  forget"  ought 
to  try  some  other  way  to  impair  his 
memory.. 

*  *         * 

HENCE  THESE  TEARS. 

"You  look  glum,  old  man ;  what's  up  ?" 
"The  stock  I  bought  to  go  down." 


Many  people  marry  in  haste  and  repent 
in  Dakota. 


Even  the  vegetarians  will  admit  that  it 
is  better  for  a  man  to  be  full  of  animal 
spirits  than  of  the  cereal  kind. 


A  FREE  pass  is  often  something  a  man 
has  paid  for  with  his  self-respect. 


A  BLOT  of  ink  makes  thousands  think, 
but  it*s  all  right  as  long  as  they  don't  say  it 
out  loud. 

*         *         * 

Every  rose  has  its  thorn,  but  we're  al- 
ways more  impressed  with  the  same  char- 
acteristic in  the  biunblebee. 


Perhaps  it  is  because  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
brands  of  religion  as  there  are  of  soap. 


Music  hath  charms,  but  the  chorus  girl 
is  supposed  to  supplement  them  with  a  few 
of  her  own. 


When  a  girl  marries  a  man  she  once  re- 
fused it  is  a  case  of  shaking  before  taking. 


It  is  a  game  leg  that  will  stand  for  the 
second  pulling. 

:(c  *  ♦ 

Bad  actors  are  not  all  born  in  hamlets. 

Td:  if  :¥ 

An  informal  gathering  —  a  boil. 


We  feel  flattered  at  having  imitators 
until  one  of  them  makes  good  on  the  imi- 
tation, and  then  we  get  mad. 


A  CLOSE  kinsman  may  be  a  distant  rela- 
tive when  you  attempt  to  touch  him. 


The  boy  who  comes  under  the  corrective 
influence  of  the  maternal  slipper  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  he  never  feels  the  last  of 
it. 


UP  to  the  court. 


Kind  stranger  —  And  who's  little  boy 
eire  you? 

Youngster  —  Don*t  know  yet ;  pa  says 
he's  willin  to  pay  ma  the  alimony,  but 
they're  fightin'  to  see  which  one  gits  me. 


Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  but  gets  se- 
rious at  the  goldsmith's,  when  it  comes  to 
putting  up  the  cash  for  the  ring. 


The  fellow  with  more  money  than 
gumption  is  frequently  a  shining  mark  for 
the  mining  shark. 


A  NOMINAL  fee  is  not  apt  to  secure  phe- 
nominal  service. 


You  shoulder  a  responsibility  when  a 
girl  leans  a  head  on  you  ornamented  with 
one  of  these  expensive,  fragile  back-combs, 
which  it  is  up  to  you  to  replace  in  case 
of  accident. 
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The  Trend  of  Opinion 

The  Ohio  Magazine  docs  not  necessarily  indorse  or  approve  the  sentiments  repro- 
duced in  this  department.  It  may  emphatically  disapprove  many  of  them.  Its  own 
views  will  be  expressed  in  its  own  editorial  columns  and  not  elsewhere.  Under  the  cap- 
tion, "The  Trend  of  Opinion,"  however,  the  purpose  is  entertained  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  enlightened  journalistic  judgment  in  the  state  and  nation,  respecting  important  matters, 
public  and  personal,  moral  and  material. 


Let  Us  Have  Rest 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

WE  were  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  while  undoubtedly  a  wide- 
awake and  progressive  people,  with 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  losing  few 
opportunities  to  get  ahead,  nevertheless  rea- 
sonably placid  and  tranquil.  There  were  long 
seasons  of  quiet  between  our  spells  of  activity, 
and  many  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
ntmierous  towns  and  villages,  wore  an  air  of 
sleepiness  and  reposefulness  akin  to  that  still 
found  in  parts  of  Holland  and  England. 
There  were  large  families  and  children  in  the 
country  as  a  rule  went  to  school  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks,  and  grew  up 
mostly  in  the  open  air.  Nervous  prostration 
had  not  been  discovered. 

After  the  war  the  rush  period  set  in,  and 
has  been  growing  in  intensity  ever  since. 
Steam,  the  telegraph,  the  trolley  and  the  daily 
paper  have  penetrated  everywhere.  The  noises 
of  towns  and  cities  have  been  doubled,  and 
there  are  few  villages  where  the  whistle  of 
the  engine  or  the  rattle  of  the  electric  car 
cannot  be  heard.  Everything  that  happens  all 
over  the  world  is  known  and  discussed  every- 
where within  twenty-four  hours.  Few  are 
satisfied  any  longer  with  a  competence,  or  a 
simple  home.  Most  wish  to  be  in  the  center 
of  the  whirl,  and  plunge  recklessly  into  the 
struggle  to  be  rich.  Competition  is  intense 
and  the  pace  killing.  Families  grow  small  be- 
cause the  energy  of  people  is  given  to  the 
hurry  of  life,  none  being  left  over  for  posterity, 
and  schools  are  open  nine  months  of  the  year, 
with  night  classes  and  vacation  schools  besides. 
The  results  are  seen  in  fewer  children,  and 
they  are  bundles  of  sensitive  nerves,  prone  to 
lesort  to  stimulants  and  liable  to  abnormal 
developments,  lacking  sturdy  muscles  and 
sound  stomachs. 

We  need  to  slow  down  and  take  a  long 
rest,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin.  We 
have  just  passed  through  a  protracted  period 
of  prolonged  and  high  pressure  strenuosity. 
Every  industry  has  been  driven  at  top  speed, 
till  the  country  buzzes  and  hums  with  clatter- 
ing wheels,  resounding  hammers  and  noisy 
spmdles.  Mental  strain  and  activity  have 
kept  pace  with  material  growth  and  intensity 
of  industrial  progress,  until  we  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  fagged  out  and  overwrought.. 
The  old-fashioned,  simple  amusements  pall  on 


us.  We  must  have  constant  excitement  of 
some  kind,  and  have  been  feeding  to  satiety 
on  every  unwholesale  variety  that  the  world 
affords. 

It  is  time  to  knock  off  work  for  a  while, 
and  stop  thinking  about  tainted  money  and 
tainted  meat,  wars  and  revolutions  and  mur- 
ders, financial  wrongdoing,  railroad  rates  and 
money-getting,  relax  body  and  mind  and  have 
a  little  recreation  and  rest.  The  national 
dynamo  has  gone  into  temporary  retirement 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  will  cease 
for  a  while  to  give  out  the  shocks  of  energy 
which  have  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 
alternative  vibration  and  expectancy.  The 
heated  term  is  on.  Slow  down,  everybody, 
and  get  lazy.  It  isn*t  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
get  back  to  the  old  steady-going  pace  and 
quiet  enjoyment  that  we  used  to  know,  but 
we  can  at  least  rest  once  in  a  while,  and  per- 
haps gradually  return  to  more  rational  and 
less  destructive  ways  of  living. 


The  Same  Bryan 

From  the  Sandtisky  Register. 

A  DISPATCH  from  London  announces  an 
interesting  bit  of  news.  Br)ran  while 
there  read  that  some  of  the  American 
newspapers  had  declared  that  he  was  more 
conservative  than  he  used  to  be  and  had 
dropped  some  of  his  old  notions,  particularly 
the  silver  fad  and  some  other  fads  which  made 
him  notorious  in  1896.  In  his  London  inter- 
view Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  a  report,  utterly 
denies  that  he  has  changed  his  views  since 
1896.  He  declares  that  there  was  nothing  new 
in  principles  in  either  of  the  pla forms  on  which 
he  stood,  and  that  he  is  even  more  radical 
row  than  he  was  in  1896,  and  has  nothing  to 
withdraw  on  economic  questions  which  have 
been  under  discussion.  He  admits  that  there 
has  been  an  apparent  change  in  the  silver 
qeustion,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  change 
in  the  advance  of  bimetallism  but  only  in  the 
conditions. 

No  man  who  knows  Mr.  Bryan  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  he  has  changed.  He  has 
rot  changed  since  March,  1895,  when  he  de- 
clared for  the  unlimited  issue  of  treasury 
notes  or  greenbacks,  enough  each  year  by  the 
government  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of 
the  government  and  in  that  way  put  an  end 
to  the  duty  on  imported  goods.    Bryan  is  the 
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same  man  yesterday,  today  and  as  long  as  he 
lives.  He  is  a  populist:  his  notions  are  all 
populistic.  He  is  not  in  harmony  at  all  with 
the  old  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party  ex- 
cept possibly  on  the  ariflF,  and  that  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Democratic  party  has  never 
been  very  certain  and  has  often  been  most 
seriously  divided.  If  he  should  be  a  candidate 
again  in  1908  he  will  be  the  same  Bryan  he 
was  in  1896  and  in  1900,  and  he  will  be  just 
as  dangerous  in  the  White  House  if  elected 
in  1908  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
elected  in  1896.  His  sympathies  are  altogether 
with  populism  and  he  should  not  be  trusted. 
The  Democratic  party  ought  not  to  take  the 
chances  of  nominating  and  electing  such  a 
man  as  Wm.  J.  Bryan  no  matter  what  may  be 
said  about  his  chancre  of  views  or  his  broad- 
ening of  mind.  He  is  not  the  man  to  be 
broadened  in  his  principles.  He  has  secured 
more  information  than  he  used  to  have.  He 
has  seen  more  of  the  world.  He  has  traveled 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south  and 
back  again,  but  he  has  not  broadened  his  in- 
tellect. He  has  simply  stuffed  his  brain  with 
more  information,  commonplace,  not  of  great 
use,  and  not  to  be  utilized  certainly  in  the 
government  of  a  great  country  like  ours. 


ible.  With  annexation  to  the  United  States,, 
however,  there  would  be  a  different  story  to* 
unfold. 


The  Immensity  of  Gtnada 

From  the  Youngstown  Telegram. 

T  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  average  citizen 
regards  the  country  to  the  north  of  us  as  a 
British  colony  with  a  fringe  of  settled  terri- 
tory along  the  Great  Lakes  and  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  bigness  of  the  country.  The 
Montreal  Daily  Herald  has  prepared  a  table 
of  comparisons  and  the  information  contained 
is  certain  to  be  surprising  to  the  American 
peoole.    For  example  the  Herald  says : 

Canada  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
by  250,000  square  miles. 

Canada  contains  one-third  of  the  area  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Canada  extends  over  20  degrees  of  latitude 
—  from  Rome  to  the  North  Pole. 

Canada  is  as  large  sas  30  United  Kingdoms, 
18  Germanys,  33  Italys. 

Canada  is  larger  than  Australasia  and  twice 
the  size  of  British  India. 

Canada  has  a  boundary  line  of  3,000  miles 
between  it  and  the  United  States. 

Canada's  seacoast  equals  half  the  earth's 
circumference. 

Canada  is  3,500  miles  wide  and  1,400  from 
north  to  south. 

But  with  all  that  territory  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  "estimated"  at  6,000,000,  only  about 
2.000,000  more  than  New  York  city  alone. 
With  this  immense  territory  and  possibilities 
for  settlement,  the  growth  of  the  country  is 
slow  and  in  many  sections  almost  impercept- 


Street  Railway  Cars 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject by  chronicling  in  its  latest  bulletin 
the  fact  that  a  steel  passenger  car  has  been 
completed  at  Pittsburg  for  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, seventy-four  feet  and  six  inches  in  length 
and  weighing  110,000  pounds.  The  department 
regards  the  completion  of  the  car  as  marking: 
the  beginning  of  the  general  use  of  steel  in- 
stead of  wood  for  all  kinds  of  railway  cars. 
No  wood  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
steel  car  at  Pittsburg,  save  for  interior  decora- 
tions, and  that  wood  was  made  fireproof,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  car  could  not  be  tele- 
scoped in  a  collision,  that  the  ends  could  not 
be  crushed  in  and  that  it  is  absolutely  non- 
combustible. 

The  car  certainly  ought  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  claimed  for  it,  just  as  certainly  as 
wooden  cars  are  crushed  and  take  fire  and" 
burn,  and  as,  unhappily,  many  passengers  are 
crushed  and  take  fire  and  burn  to  death  when 
a  collision  comes,  and  the  walls  of  the  car 
and  the  seats  and  floor  are  twisted  out  of 
shape.  After  the  derailment  of  the  train  at 
Salisbury  Bridge,  in  England,  when  so  many 
Americans  were  killed,  the  suggestion  of  stecF 
cars  was  loudly  made  in  the  English  press. 
But  the  company  seems  to  think  it  has  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  for  the  steel  structure  by 
making  the  speed  through  Salisbury  and 
across  the  bridge  ten  miles  an  hour  mstead 
of  seventy,  which  brought  about  the  wreck. 

Not  even  a  slow  rate  of  speed  will  bring- 
about  cessation  of  collisions  nor  of  derail- 
ments, nor  will  it  work  to  cessation  of  splint- 
ering cars  and  burning  cars,  nor  will  it  bring- 
about  immunity  for  the  passenger  inside  the 
wooden  car.  One  of  the  most  shocking  acci- 
dents of  recent  days  was  that  which  happened 
in  the  Union  Station  at  Louisville,  while  the 
passengers  were  in  the  aisles  or  gathering  up 
their  wraps.  The  rate  of  speed  was  not  five 
miles  an  hour,  yet  there  was  a  derailment  and 
a  collision  with  a  standing  train,  and  there 
were  smashed  cars,  injuries  to  many  passen- 
gers and  death  to  several. 

What  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  risk  to 
passengers  ought  to  be  done.  Steel  cars  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  stick  to  the  rails,  be- 
cause of  their  weight:  they  would  neither 
splinter  nor  burn,  and  they  could  not  be 
crushed  in.  If  they  can  be  used  thev  ought 
to  be  used.  The  fact  that  they  cm  be  used 
is  evidenced  in  the  completion  of  one  steel 
car  for  the  Southern  Railway,  and  work  is 
being  pushed  on  two  others  for  the  same 
svstem.  The  bulletin  of  the  department 
rightlv  says :  "If  generallv  used,  such  cars 
would  greatly  reduce  the  dangers  of  travel." 
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AMONG  the  many  published  trib- 
utes to  the  public  services  and 
character  of  the  late  Governor 
John  M.  Pattison  not  a  few  have 
called  special  attention  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  influence  in  shaping 
legislative  events,  notwithstanding  he  was 
physically  incapacitated  from  taking  a  per- 
sonal part  in  them.  That  influence  seems 
to  have  been  none  the  less  powerful  be- 
cause it  was  silent  and  often  even  uncon- 
sciously exercised.  It  was  present  in  all  the 
•deliberations  that  led  to  recent  important 
legislation;  and,  however  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  much  of  that  legisla- 
tion, there  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
potency  of  the  influence. 

This  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  fuss  and  trouble  that  is 
made  by  executive  officers  and  party  lead- 
ers over  affairs  of  state  and  various  politi- 
•cal  interests,  is  unnecessary  and  even  futile. 
We  read  continuously  of  political  "con- 
ferences" in  these  days.  Nothing  is  done, 
from  the  appointment  of  a  dog  catcher  to 
the  framing  of  a  platform,  without  a  "con- 
ference." The  various  branches  of  the 
government  frequently  interfere  with  one 
another,  and  persons  who  hold  no  respon- 
•sible  positon  in  state  affairs  are  as  often 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  shaping  of 
-events  as  those  who  are  directly  responsible. 
The  power  of  the  late  Governor  Pattison's 
influence,  without  any  conference  or  star 
chamber  sessions  of  political  leaders  with 
the  chief  executive,  may  well  be  taken  as 
Indicating  that  many  of  the  activities  now 
and  for  a  lone:  time  widely  advertised  in 
connection  with  political  matters,  might 
well  be  spared  with  no  loss  to  the  public 
service  and  no  abatement  of  influences  in 
reality  beneficial. 

Another  characteristic  of  Governor  Pat- 
tison is  well  worth  recalling  at  the  present 
time,  in  justice  to  the  truth  of  history  and 


to  his  memory.  He  has  been  written  down 
by  many  reformers  as  a  man  unalterably 
opposed  to  practical  politics,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  best  practical  politicians  this  de- 
cade has  produced.  Those  who  have  thus 
innocently  misrepresented  the  late  gover- 
nor proceed  upon  the  theory  that  practical 
politics  is  opposed  to  good  government; 
but  if  they  are  as  wrong  in  that  hypothesis 
as  they  are  in  their  estimate  of  the  late 
governor,  nothing  remains  to  support  their 
position. 

It  has  been  said  that  Governor  Patti- 
son*s  nomination  was  not  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  practical  politics  —  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  "spontaneous  uprising,"  etc., 
etc.  That  might  be  said  of  his  election, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  of  his  nomination. 
He  lacked  63  votes  of  the  majority  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  his  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  his  success  on  the  second 
ballot  was  due  to  as  fine  political  manage- 
ment as  ever  characterized  a  convention  in 
Ohio.  It  was  no  more  "spontaneous"  than 
the  working  out  of  a  problem  in  algebra. 

Moreover,  Governor  Pattison  had  been 
planning  to  obtain  the  nomination  for 
nearly  a  year  before  the  convention.'  He 
went  after  it  in  an  eminently  practical 
manner  —  so  practical,  indeed,  that  he  was 
indorsed  in  many  county  conventions  by 
delegates  who  had  never  heard  of  him  until 
his  name  was  proposed  for  such  indorse- 
ment. This  was  due  to  the  strong  system 
of  organization  which  Mr.  Pattison  had  in 
the  field ;  it  was  due  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  agents  whom  he  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  to  his  generous  appropriation  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  work.  Reformers 
who  assert  the  contrary  merely  indicate 
that  they  are  "longer"  on  reformation  than 
thev  are  on  information. 

Governor  Pattison's  skill  in  practical 
politics  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
phases  of  his  mental  equipment,  and  he 
should  not  be  denied  the  credit  for  it,  if 
credit  is  due  in  such  a  connection.    With 
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that  skill  he  combined  an  honest  moral  pur- 
pose in  life  and  will-power  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  forceful  quantity  in  party  and 
state  affairs ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
was  a  practical  politician  of  the  first  rank. 
Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  there 
are  others  still  living,  who  will  not  be 
called  reformers  until  they  are  dead. 


Thanks  for  Kind  Words 


?f? 


r  will  be  impossible  for  The  Ohio 
Magazine  to  directly  acknowl- 
edge the  thousand  and  more  spe- 
cific instances  in  which  it  has  re- 
ceived the  encouragement  of  kind 
words  during  the  past  thirty  days. 
They  have  come  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ohio  press  and  the  press  of  other  states,  in 
hundreds  of  personal  letters  and  in  verbal 
assurances  too  numerous  to  be  even  esti- 
mated. It  is  significant  that  from  no 
source  has  there  been  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  diapproval  of  the  objects  of  this 
magazine  or  doubt  as  to  its  favorable  pros- 
pects of  its  success.  Indeed,  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  current  comment  regarding 
this  enterprise  has  been  an  expression  of 
surprise  that  it  was  not  undertaken  before, 
mingled  with  congratulations  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  undertaken  now. 

To  the  brethren  of  the  press,  to  the 
known  and  unknown  writers  of  count- 
less congratulatory  letters,  to  all  who  have 
in  the  slightest  degree  expressed  approba- 
tion of  the  objects  in  view  and  approval  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  inau- 
gurated. The  Ohio  Magazine  conveys  its 
profound  sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation. 
It  would  be  useless  to  say  more ;  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  say  less,  except  that  a 
sincere  effort  will  be  made  to  deserve  all 
the  encouragement  that  has  been  offered. 


Music  Overdone 


T  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "mu- 
sic hath  charms,"  to  which  not 
only  the  savage  but  the  placid 
breast  is  susceptible;  but  it  is  a 
grave  question  in  this  age  as  to 
whether  the  aforesaid  charms  are 


not  being  overworked. 


We  suffer  from  an  overdose  of  good  mu- 
sic in  the  wrong  place  and  bad  music  in 
every  place.  Among  other  hallucinations 
of  the  period  is  that  either  good  or  bad 
music  is  an  appropriate  if  not  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  eating.  Go  into  any 
hotel  or  restaurant  which  ordinarily  ob- 
serves some  measure  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We  learn 
that  soup  calls  for  Wagner  and  hash  for 
Beethoven.  We  get  Chopin  along  with 
huckleberry  pie  and  Handel  with  the 
punch.  The  man  who  calls  for  a  second 
plate  of  chicken  is  almost  sure  to  have  it 
handed  him  to  the  melody  of  "The  Eternal 
City,"  and  by  the  time  he  is  down  to  the 
dessert  he  knows  without  being  told  that 
he  is  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep," 
with  the  same  sense  of  abandon  that  comes 
from  an  involuntary  contribution  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

Nor  does  the  musical  feeding  habit  stop 
here.  At  some  fashionable  public  tables, 
patronized  by  leading  members  of  society, 
who  are  supposed  to  approach  the  overture 
from  William  Tell  and  Rochefort  cheese 
in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  We  actually 
have  singing.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
hear  a  sweet  feminine  voice  pipe  up  the 
tender  strains  of  "O,  Promise  Me,"  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  we  are  figuring 
out  whether  we  will  have  corn  on  the  cob 
or  string  beans.  And  we  cannot  even  rise 
to  a  point  of  order  and  ask  her  to  promise 
us  not  to  do  it. 

The  musical  fad  is  all  around  us.  The 
clergyman  in  his  study  near  the  sanctuary 
of  his  church,  engaged  in  preparing  a  ser- 
mon on  Immortality,  has  wafted  to  him 
from  a  street  piano  beneath  his  window 
the  suggestive  strains  of  "There  will  be  a 
Hot  Time."  The  office  man  in  the  big 
sky-scraper  gets  the  benefit  of  the  phono- 
graph in  front  of  the  five  cent  emporium  of 
living  curiosities  across  the  street,  all  day 
long.  When  the  shades  of  evening  fall  he 
seeks  the  quietude  of  his  home  in  despera- 
tion, only  to  find  an  Italian  with  a  hand- 
organ  located  before  the  premises ;  and 
when  he  takes  a  quiet  stroll  after  dark  he 
runs  a  gauntlet  of  "Everybody  Works  But 
Father,"  "Oh,  Where  is  My  Wandering 
Boy  To-night?"  and  "Bedelia,"  from  con- 
cealed batteries  of  a  thousand  phonographs 
in  private  residences.     He  is  lucky  jf,  on 
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retiring  to  a  well  earned  repose,  he  is  not 
awakened  by  a  quartette  of  his  daughter's 
-admirers,  or  his  neighbor's  daughter's  ad- 
mirers, wrestling  with  an  inextricable  war- 
ble of  "As  We  Sang  in  the  Evening  by  the 
Moonlight." 

Now  we  desire  to  be  optimistic;  we 
don't  want  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things.  We  admit  that  music  is  a  powerful 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  we  wish  to  approach  this  subject  of 
overdone  music  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
But  can't  something  be  done  to  modify 
j)resent  alleged  musical  conditions?  Can't 
we  have  an  international  commission  to 
tackle  the  subject  or  refer  it  to  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  or  the  police  court  ?  We 
-assert  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  music  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  fits  to  one 
long-continued  applause,  with  or  without 
the  aid  and  consent  of  any  other  nation,  is 
a  tremendous  mistake.  We  suggest  that 
the  subject  be  taken  up  by  the  coming  great 
political  conventions,  by  boards  of  trade, 
teachers'  institutes  and  grange  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  by 
those  distinguished  professional  gentlemen 
whose  official  duties  require  them  to  pre- 
side over  our  insane  asylums. 


Usefulness  in  Congress 

HE  idea  long  ago  obtained  a  foot- 
hold in  Ohio,  and  has  since  pre- 
vailed too  generally  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  that  a  seat  in  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  is  a  kind  of 
temporary  compliment  to  the  in- 
cumbent —  something  which,  possibly,  he 
may  employ  for  the  benefit  of  his  constitu- 
-ents  for  a  brief  period,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  then  be  passed  on  to 
the  "next"  on  the  waiting  list,  very  much 
as  chairs  are  apportioned  to  impatient  cus- 
tomers in  a  barber  shop.  Under  the  op- 
erations of  this  idea  it  would  be  preposter- 
ous to  suppose  that  any  representative  in 
Congress  should  serve  more  than  four 
years,  at  most.  In  other  words,  about  the 
time  experience  has  equipped  him  to  be  of 
real  use,  he  must  retire  to  private  life,  run 
for  some  other  office  or  receive  a  federal 
appointment. 

What     great    injury    this    system    has 


worked  to  the  conmionwealths  that  have 
adopted  it  can  only  be  estimated  by  con- 
sidering the  corresponding  benefits  that 
have  followed  the  opposite  policy  in  other 
states;  and  this  injury  has  resulted  not 
alone  to  the  general  welfare  but  has  been 
a  great  injustice  to  many  deserving  men 
who  have  thus  been  thrown  out  of  office 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  useful. 

The  New  England  states  afford  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  value  of  prolonged 
congressional  service.  Their  public  men 
have  been  permitted  to  educate  themselves 
in  the  public  service,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  remain  therein  as  long  as 
their  services  merited  their  retention.  As 
a  result  a  comparatively  unimportant  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  has  more  influence  in  the 
national  legislature  than  other  sections 
combined,  with  far  greater  territory,  popu- 
lation, resources  and  material  interests; 
and  the  people  of  New  England  get  a  cor- 
respondingly better  service  in  return  for 
their  outlay  of  votes. 

It  is  time  for  the  unjustifiable  prejudice 
against  a  third  congressional  term  to  be 
abandoned  in  Ohio  and  wherever  it  has 
succeeded  in  lowering  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic service.  The  true  American  idea  of  in- 
telligent free  government  will  never  bt 
realized  until  it  is  abandoned. 


Balloto  Old  and  New 


IHE  Ohio  Magazine  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charles  A.   Hartley,  of  the 

Pomeroy  Tribune-Telegraph,  for 

^gf*  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
^*^  I  the  Lincoln  presidential  ballot  of 
1864.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  relic.  The  ticket  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  civil  war  was  eight  inches  in 
length  and  contained  only  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  the  electors  and  a  motto.  The 
motto  on  this  particular  ballot  will  illus- 
trate the  spirit  then  prevailing  in  the 
North.  It  reads :  "A  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  no  compromise  under  the 
guns  of  rebels."  The  motto  and  design 
were  printed  in  brown  and  the  names  in 
bule,  on  white  paper.  On  the  reverse  side 
of  the  ticket  was  the  national  emblem  in 
brown,  with  the  inscription  above  and  be- 
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low,    "Rally     'round  the  flag,   boys,  rally 
once  again  !" 

The  Australian  ballot  was  unknown  in 
those  days,  and  the  "blanket**  specimen 
now  familiar  to  voters  in  Ohio  and  other 
states  would  have  struck  dismay  to  the 
hearts  of  Lincoln's  followers.  They  might 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  circus  poster  or  a 
city  directory.  It  is  worth  remembering, 
too,  that  alt  Hough  the  Australian  ballot 
was  adopted    everywhere  as  a  measure  of 


reform,  it  is  not  recorded  that  there  was 
more  corruption  at  the  polls  in  Lincoln*s 
time  than  there  is  now.  We  cannot  esti- 
mate how  much  fraud  the  reform  has  pre- 
vented, but  we  do  know  that  it  has  not  cre- 
ated a  perfect  system ;  and  it  is  not  cynical 
to  observe  that  we  shall  never  have  a  per- 
fect election  system,  or  any  other  perfect 
thing,  until  humanity  has  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  perfection  than  has  been 
achieved  up  to  the  present  time. 


Uniou  Presidential  Ticket 
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Coining  Features  of 

Among  the  many  interesting  features  which 
will  appear  in  forthcoming  numbers  of  THE 
OHIO  MAGAZINE,  in  the  near  future,  a  few 
may  be  announced   as   follows: 

The  first  of  a  series  of  copiously  illustrated  articles  on  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  university  and  college  towns  of  Ohio,  will 
appear  in  the  September  number  from  the  pen  and  camera  of  Miss 
Ema  Spencer,  of  Newark.  It  will  describe  life  as  the  author  finds  it 
in  the  town  of  Granville,  the  seat  of  Denison  University  and  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Middle  West.  Other  articles  to  follow 
in  the  series  will  deal,  one  at  a  time,  with  other  educational  centers 
in  Ohio. 

"The  Handling  of  Big  Things."  The  first  of  this  series 
appears  in  the  current  number,  in  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett's  article  on 
the  coal  and  iron  docks  of  Ohio.  This  will  be  followed  in  September 
by  "The  Ohio  History  of  Iron  and  Steel,''  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Stephenson,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Trade  Review.  The 
series  will  deal  exhaustively  with  "  Big  Things "  as  created  by  Ohio 
genius  and  will  be  supplemented  by  a  general  industrial  series. 

"Ohio  in  Dixie's  Land."  Under  this  title  Mr.  R.  B. 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ohio)  News,  will  tell  of  the  part  now 
being  played  by  Ohio  capital  and  brains  in  the  development  of  the 
New  South.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  on  a  tour  of  the  southern  industrial 
centers  as  the  representative  of  The  Ohio  Magazine.  His  article  will 
be  illustrated  by  his  own  photographs. 

"Ohio  In  Washington."  An  illustrated  series  under  this 
title  will  tell  an  interesting  story  of  the  extent  to  which  Ohioans  have 
participated  in  the  life  of  the  National  Capital.  It  will  be  inaugurated  in 
the  September  number  with  an  attractive  article  on  "Friendship,"  the 
magnificent  country  seat  of  Hon.  John  R.  McLean,  near  Washington. 

The  Romantic  Caves  of  Highland  County  will  presently  be  de- 
scribed by  Lena  Kline  Reed,  the  text  accompanied  by  novel  photo- 
graphic embellishments.  The  subject  is  full  of  interest  and  for  the  most 
part  unfamiliar  even  to  Ohioans. 

"The  Treatment  of  Convicts''  will  deal  with  conditions 
at  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  advocating  the  removal  of  that  institution 
from  its  present  site  and  the  adoption  of  the  farm  system  in  the  deten- 
tion of  criminals.  The  recent  history  of  another  state,  in  which  this 
system  has  been  pursued  with  the  utmost  success,  will  be  cited  to 
strengthen  the  argument.     The  article  will  be  strikingly  illustrated. 
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Announcement  1906 -1907 

Among  the   contributors   to  THE  OHIO   MAGAZINE  in  its  initial  year  the 
management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  list  of  eminent  Ohioans: 


Hon.  ANDREW  L.  HARRIS,  Governor  of 
Ohio 

Hon.  J.  B.  FORAKBR.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 

Hon.  CHARLES  DICK.  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 

Hon.  L.  C.  LAYLIN.Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio 

Hon.  WADE  H.  ELLIS,  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio 

Hon.  CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR,  M.  C. 

The  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  President  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati 

Hon.  Brand  WHITLOCK,  Mayor  of  Toledo 

Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK^  Former  Governor 
of  Ohio 

JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR,  Author  of  **  Ralph 
Marlowe,"  **The  Kentuckian,"  etc.,  etc. 

GEN.  JOHN  BEATTY 

DR.  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  President  Ohio  State 
University 

Hon.  J.  WARREN  KEIFER.  M.  C  ,  Former 
Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Hon.  HORACE  ANKENEY,  State  Dairy  and 
Pood  Commissioner  of  Ohio 

DR.  LEWIS  BOOKWALTER,  President  Ot- 
terbein  University 

COL.  JAMES  KILBOURNB 

BSTELLA  BROOMHALL 

DR.  ALSTON  ELLIS,  President  Ohio  Uni- 
versity 

MRS.  EDWARD  ORTON.  Ohio  Society 
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Ohio  In  Washington 

*' Friendship/'  the  Country  Seat  of  John  R.  McLean 

By  Conrad  Wilson 

\o  Oiiioan  has  played  a  larger  part  in  the  life  of  the  national  capital  than 
John  R.  McLean,  but  this  fact  has  never  aiminished  his  loyalty  to  his  native  state, 
in  which  he  has  always  retained  and  still  retains  his  legal  residence.  '^Friendship/'  his 
beautiful  country  estate,  has  a  special  place  in  Mr.  McLean's  affections,  and  tt  is 
here  described  as  a  subject  of  public  interest  to  Ohioans,  thousands  of  whom  are 
its  master's  friends. 


N 


■» 


O  CITIZEN  of  Ohio  and  prob- 
ably no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  more  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  country  seat 
than  is  John  R.  McLean,  the 
well  known  Cincinnati  capital- 
ist, politician  and  newspaper  proprietor. 
Mr.  McLean  has  very  extensive  business 
interests  ir^  the  city  of  Washington  and 
vicinity  and  has  of  late  years  spent  rathei 
more  time  at  the  national  capital  than  in 
the  metropolis  on  the  Ohio  River.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  he  has  two  residences, 
a  town  house  and  a  country  seat — or  per- 
haps it  might  better  be  designated  a  sub- 
lu-ban  estate — in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  city  dwelling  of  the  McLeans  is  a 
commodious  red  brick  structure  located 
at  the- corner  of  Fifteenth  and  I  Streets, 
facing  McPherson  Square  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  fashionable  section  of  the 
capital,  but  despite  its  many  excellent 
qualifications  the  house  is  seldom  occupied 
more  than  three  months  each  year.  The 
explanation  of  this  seeming  neglect  is 
found  in  the  exceptional  attractions  of  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  McLean  country 
seat,  appropriately  named  "Friendship," 
and  which  is  located  so  conveniently  to 
Washington  that  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  combine  the  best  qualifications  of  both 
a  city  habitation  and  a  rural  retreat. 

To  persons  who   have   experienced   the 
prolonged  and  well  nigh  tropical  heat  of  a 


Washington  summer,  that  drives  from  the 
seat  of  government  many  persons  who  from 
both  inclination  and  sense  of  duty  would 
much  prefer  to  remain,  not  the  least  of  the 
attributes  of  this  imique  estate  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  of  its  climatic  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  those  of  the 
urban  community  located  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant. Friendship,  although  within  sight  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  is  more  than  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  city  that  lies  spread 
out  at  its  feet,  and  this  altitude,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  numbers  of  majestic 
old  forest  trees,  enables  it  to  rank,  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLean,  with 
any  summer  resort.  With  no  disparage- 
ment, however,  of  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  during  the 
long  spring  and  the  protracted  autumn 
characteristic  of  this  region,  that  the  owner 
of  Friendship  and  his  guests  derive  the 
keenest  enjoyment  from  this  ideal  suburban 
playground. 

Friendship  is  located  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Washington  in  the  neighborhood 
known  as  Tenallytown,  a  suburb  rich  in 
picturesque  surroundings  and  places  of 
historic  interest.  Across  the  road  from  the 
McLean  estate  is  the  quaint  stone  home- 
stead built  by  Joseph  Nourse,  first  Regis- 
trar of  the  United  States  Treasury.  A  few 
hundred  rods  distant  is  Mt.  St.  Alban,  the 
site  on  which  will  be  erected  the  $5,000,000 
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national  cathedral  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal denomination;  and  yet  nearer  is  the 
monumental  building  of  the  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls,  founded  by  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, also,  is  "Red-top,"  which  was  the 
summer  home  of  President  Cleveland  dur- 
ing his  service  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  McLean's  home,  of  which  he  is 
justly  so  proud,  is  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dential estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  na- 


improvements  on  the  property.  When  the 
slaves  were  freed  in  the  Barbadoes  and 
many  of  the  island  planters  removed  to 
the  United  States,  the  Friendship  tract  was 
purchased  by  Col.  Plye,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  retired  planters,  who  recon- 
structed the  brick  mansion  and  occupied  it 
until  his  death.  The  estate  was  then  sold 
to  Georgetown  (Roman  Catholic)  College. 
At  that  time  the  college  was  a  theological 
rather  than  a  lay  school,  and  the  beautiful 
estate   on   the  heights   above   Washington 


GATES  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE. 


tional  capital  and  has  a  history  which 
enhances  interest  in  it.  Originally  the 
estate  comprised  only  about  sixty  acres, 
much  of  it  heavily  wooded.  The  house 
was  built  some  years  prior  to  1 800,  of  bricks 
brought  from  England,  and  its  first  occu- 
pant, so  far  as  local  chronicles  indicate, 
was  Dr.  French,  a  well-to-do  Washing- 
tonian.  After  his  death  it  was  occupied 
for  some  time  by  his  wife  and  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jessup,  who  was  at 
the  time  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  who  made  many 


was  utilized  as  a  "retreat"  by  the  monks^ 
particularly  during  the  summer  season. 

The  next  change  in  ownership  brought 
the  historic  place  into  the  hands  of  Joho 
R.  McLean,  who  considerably  extended  its 
boundaries  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining 
tracts,  among  other  acquisitions  being  a 
portion  of  the  "Grasslands"  estate  then 
owned  liy  the  late  William  C.  Whitney. 
The  Friendship  estate  now  comprises  be- 
tween eighty  and  one  himdred  acres,  repre- 
senting an  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
present  owner  of  about  $4,000  per  acre. 
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exclusive  of  the  cost  of  improvements, 
which  have  added  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  total  expenditure,  so  that  it  can 
be  appreciated  that  from  a  financial  as  well 
as  an  artistic  standpoint  Mr.  McLean  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  valuable  domains  in 
the  country. 

The  estate,  which  is  made  up  of  rolling 
country,  liberally  interseprsed  with  wood- 
lands, presents  a  wonderful  combination  of 
formal     gardening,    in    accordance     with 


either  of  two  imposing  gateways.  The 
principal  portal  is  flanked  by  monster  posts 
of  granite,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  and  support  massive  iron 
gates  that  were  formerly  in  use  at  the 
Mount  Royal  entrance  to  the  famous 
Druid  Hill  Park,  in  Baltimore.  The  Mc- 
Lean estate  has  a  frontage  of  more  than 
half  a  mile  on  the  public  highway,  and 
extending  this  entire  distance  is  a  substan- 
tial wall  of  granite.    Midway  in  this  ex- 


DINING    ROOM    AT    FRIE-NDSHIP    LODGE. 


English  and  Italian  tenets,  together  with 
the  informal  ornamentation  which  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  distinctively  American. 
There  are  miles  of  the  most  admirable 
private  roads  on  the  estate,  and  they  wind 
in  and  out  among  picturesque  bits  of 
woodland,  now  crossing  a  ravine  by  means 
of  a  rustic  bridge  or  again  treating  the 
visitor  to  a  passmg  glance  of  a  romantic 
miniature  cataract  foaming  over  lagged 
rocks. 

Friendship    may     be    entered    through 


pan^e  of  wall  is  a  fountain  with  broad 
pool,  where  man  and  b^ast  may  stop  and 
refresh  themselves. 

The  really  notable  features  of  landscape 
architecture  are  to  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mansion.  Following 
the  twenty- foot  limestone  roadway,  with  its 
stone  gutters  on  either  side,  the  visitor 
approaches  the  rear  of  the  residence,  for 
the  house,  after  the  English  fashion,  faces 
the  garden.  The  carriage  entrance,  with 
its  old  colonial  portico,  is  at  the  n-^rth  of 
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the  buildings  and  to  the  soirth  the  broad 
doors  open  upon  a  spacious  veranda, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  brick-paved 
court  with  marble  railings.  In  the  expan- 
sive grass  plot  before  the  house  the  most 
conspicuous  position  is  occupied  by  an 
ornamental  fountain,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  semi-circular  walks  bordered  by 
boxwood  hedge,  a  relic  of  the  early  days 
of  the  place. 

To  the  right  of  the  house  and  spread 


the  water  from  which  is  carried  down  to 
feed  a  couple  of  adjacent  ponds,  spanned 
by  rustic  bridges  and  surrounded  by  rustic 
seats. 

Close  beside  the  mansion  at  Friendship 
is  a  rose  garden  whose  petaled  prizes  are 
calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
lovers  of  the  queen  of  flowers ;  and  nearby 
is  a  quaint  conceit — a  log  cabin  built  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Edward  McLean,  the 
son  of  the  household.    On  the  open  land 


MR.    MCLEAN'S    "DEN." 


out  before  the  side  entrance  is  the  very 
beautiful  Italian  garden.  An  oblong  pond 
forms  the  center  of  a  small  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  of  California  privet. 
Marble  seats  are  placed  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, and  at  one  end  of  the  garden  are 
ranged  six  marble  statues  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Phidias  and  other  celebrities  of 
ancient  times.  Likewise  adjacent  to  the 
house  is  the  "Priest's  Walk" — a  long  vista 
of  grassy  promenade  and  vine-covered 
arbor  with  over-Tianging  trees.  Near  the 
terminus  of  this  walk  there  is  a  fountain, 


near  the  house  are  tennis  courts  and  a 
series  of  hurdles  for  exercising  hunters,  and 
near  one  of  the  main  gateways  is  the 
famous  clock  and  ol)servation  tower.  Thi> 
octagcn-shaped  structure  was  originally 
designed  for  use  as  a  water  tower,  but  this 
purpose  was  abandoned  and  it  was  con- 
verted into  an  ornamental  clock  tower,  the 
deep-toned  bell  of  whose  time-piece  may 
be  heard  for  miles.  A  winding  staircase 
affords  access  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  from 
which  may  be  enjoyed  a  superb  view  of 
Washington  and  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  mansion  at  Friendship  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  during  the  McLean 
regime,  notably  by  the  addition  of  a  wing, 
but  the  main  portion  of  the  house  remains 
practically  as  it  was  in  the  days  gone  by, 
and  the  walls  of  the  entire  structure  are 
tinted  a  colonial  yellow  that  is  enhanced 
in  effect  by  the  background  of  green  trees. 
Entering  at  the  north  door  of  the  house 
the  visitor  is  ushered  into  a  magnificent 
hall  that  extends  all  across  the  rear  of  the 


which  by  means  of  mail  and  telephone  the 
master  of  Friendship  directs  many  of  his 
vast  business  enterprises.  Adjoining  this 
room  and  also  opening  from  the  hall,  is 
the  inunense  living  room,  an  apartment  as 
spacious  as  three  or  four  rooms  in  the 
ordinary  dwelling.  The  woodwork,  alike 
to  that  in  most  of  the  other  rooms,  is 
finished  in  white  enamel  and  bookcases  line 
the  walls.  As  in  some  of  the  other  rooms, 
the  wall  hangings  are  of  an  old  English 


THE    ITALIAN    GARDEN    AT    FRIENDSHIP. 


building.  There  is  a  marble  floor,  and  the 
white  walls  contribute  to  the  cool,  restful, 
airy  effect  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  house.  This 
apartment  is  furnished  in  mahogany,  and 
a  feature  of  the  room  is  the  colonial  stair- 
case, to  make  drawings  of  which  many  of 
the  most  prominent  architects  in  the  coun- 
try have  made  journeys  to  Friendship. 

Opening  from  the  hall  at  one  end  is 
Mr.  McLean's  private  room,  a  combination 
of  office,  "den"  and  library.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  is  a  large  flat-top  desk,  from 


pattern,  and  the  roomy,  easy  chairs,  which 
justify  the  designation  of  the  apartment  as 
a  "living  room"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  have  upholstery  of  a  brilliant 
flowered  pattern.  A  colonial  fireplace,  de- 
signed on  the  purest  lines,  occupies  one  end 
of  this  room,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  big 
apartment  is  a  huge  reading  table  piled 
with  the  best  current  literature  of  two 
hemispheres. 

Communicating  with  the  living  room  is 
the  breakfast  room,  a  thoroughly  dainty 
apartment.    The  walls  are  hung  in  yellow 
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of  the  sada-stripe  pattern,  and  most  of  the 
fumimre  is  mahogany,  although  during  the 
summer  there  are  introduced  cane-seaied 
chairs  finished  in  white  enamel.  A  number 
of  odd  old  plates  adorn  the  walls,  and  sur- 
mounting the  mantel  are  a  trio  of  mirrors 
set  in  a  highly  ornate  but  very  effective 
gold  frame. 

Beyond  the  breakfast  room,  in  the  wing 
which  the  McLeans  added  to  the  house,  is 
the  dining  room,  one  of  the  special  artistic 
triumphs  in  a  country  house,  that  is 
throughout  an  embodiment  of  good  taste. 
This  room  has  a  marble  floor,  that  feature 
having  been  introduced  in  accordance  with 
cabled  instructions  to  the  builders  from 
Mrs.  McLean,  who  while  traveling  abroad 
chanced  to  see  in  an  old  French  chateau  a 
marble  floor  which  so  impressed  her  that 
she  forthwith  determined  to  have  it  repro- 
duced in  her  reconstructed  country  seat. 
The  furniture  of  the  dining  room  is 
finished  in  white  enamel,  the  effect  being 
heightened  by  a  brilliant  hued  Indian  rug 
which  covers  the  floor.  There  is  most  ad- 
mirable harmony  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  walls,  in  representation  of  green  ivy 
wandering  over  a  background  of  ivory 
white,  and  set  in  the  broadest  expanse  of 
wall  space  is  a  beautiful  fountain  of 
heavily  carved  white  marble,  which  Mrs. 
McLean  brought  from  Italy. 

The  second  floor  of  the  mansion  is  given 
over  to  sleeping  rooms,  but  that  the  same 
rare  judgment  and  artistic  discrimination 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  house  has  extended 
to  this  portion  of  the  residence  is  evidenced 
by  a  peep  into  one  of  the  guest  chambers. 
This  particular  room,  with  its  twin  single 
beds,  is  partially  furnished  in  rattan,  the 
heavier  pieces  being  in  white  enamel.  A 
clever  innovation  is  the  introduction  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  furniture  of  the  same 
rose  design  which  appears  in  the  wall 
hangings,  and  this  idea  of  making  the 
chamber  a  bower  of  roses  is  still  further 
carried  out  by  the  presence  of  the  same 
floral  omamentarion  on  the  coverlets  of 
the  beds. 

The  appointments  of  the  Friendship 
estate  in  the  matter  of  outbuildings  —  em- 
bracing ever5rthing  from  the  residences  of 
the  gardeners  to  the  big  stables  —  are  all 
that  would  be  expected  in  so  complete  a 
residential  domain.   The  largest  stable  has 


stalls  for  forty  horses  and  storage  space 
for  several  dozen  carriages.  Then  there  is 
an  automobile  garage  and  an  inmiense  cow 
house,  separated  from  the  above-mentioned 
stable  by  a  paddock.  The  dog  kennels  are 
another  adjunct  that  are  perfection  in  point 
of  equipment. 


CLOCK  AND  OBSERVATION  TOWER  AT 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLean  have  not  been 
content  that  only  themselves  and  their 
immediate  friends  should  know  the  beauties 
of  Friendship.  With  a  generosity  worthy 
of  emulation  by  others  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  this  world's  goods,  they  have 
thrown  open  their  grounds  to  the  public, 
and  the  splendid  estate  is  in  effect  a  free 
park  for  all  the  residents  of  Washington 
who  choose  to  enjoy  its  beauties.   One  pro- 
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hibition  only  is  made,  and  that  is  against 
automobilists.  It  is  not  that  the  occupants 
of  the  old  colonial  mansion  have  any  par- 
ticular antipathy  to  the  motor  vehicles,  foi 
all  the  members  of  the  household  use  elec- 
tric and  gasoline  cars  continuously,  but 
Mrs.  McLean  feels  that  automobile  drivers 
as  a  class  have  not  shown  themselves  con- 
siderate of  the  rights  and  safety  of  others, 
and  since  there  are  children  to  be  pro- 
tected and  fine  stock  to  be  saved  from 
fright  at  Friendship,  the  mistress  of  the 
manor  has  had  posted  at  each  entrance 
notices  barring  the  self-propelled  vehicles. 

The  McLeans  have  likewise  been  most 
generous  in  granting  the  use  of  their  estate 
as  a  scene  for  lawn  fetes,  tournaments  and 
other  open-air  entertainments  in  behalf  of 
worthy  causes.  One  of  the  most  recent  and 
likewise  most  notable  of  these  carnivals  was 
the  great  fair  given  during  the  spring  of 
1906.  The  gate  receipts,  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  two  thousand  dollars,  were 
donated  to  the  sufferers  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  twenty-three  different 
charities  shared  in  the  income  derived  from 
the  various  money-making  enterprises  c(Mi- 
ducted  on  the  grounds. 

Finally,  this  suburban  estate,  so  rich  in 
historic  associations,  has  yet  one  more  ro- 
mantic attribute  worthy  of  enumeration  in 
any  catalogue  of  its  charms.    This  comt?s 


through  its  use  at  one  time  or  another  as- 
a  honeymoon  retreat  for  pairs  of  lovers  isk 
whom  the  world  has  felt  an  especial  inter- 
est. The  most  conspicuous  names  in  this 
roster  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  recent 
White  House  bride  and  Representative 
Nicholas  Longworth.  My  readers  will 
doubtless  remember  that  when  after  the 
marriage  of  President  Roosevelt's  daugh- 
ter the  guests  at  the  White  House  and  the 
curious  public  outside  were  speculating  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair>  the  happy  couple  quietly  slipped  away 
in  an  automobile  and  journeyed  to  Friend- 
ship, which  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
groom  by  his  fellow-citizen  of  the  Buck- 
eye State,  and  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  remained  for  several  days,  attended 
by  the  veteran  servants  of  the  McLeans. 
Years  before  a  somewhat  similar  scene  had 
been  enacted,  when  the  present  Lord  Curzon 
brought  to  Friendship  for  a  honeymoon  the 
former  Miss  Mary  Leiter,  a  representative 
daughter  of  Columbia,  whose  recent  un- 
timely death  was  the  cause  of  sincere 
mourning  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  Friendship  is 
a  physical  interpretation  of  its  master's 
character — free,  generous,  loving  the  beau- 
tiful, resentful  of  offense,  but  prodigal  in 
its  governing  motive  to  make  the  world 
l)etter  for  contact  with  it. 
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A  New  England  Town  In  Ohio 

Being  a  Study  of  Granville 
By  Ema  Spencer 

The  name  and  fame  of  Granville,  the  seat  of  Denison  University  and  the 
town  of  Ohio  most  typical  of  New  England,  both  in  physical  aspect  and  the  life 
pursued  there ^  are  known  far  and  wide.  The  present  article,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  author,  will  vividly  recall  the  native  charms  of  the  plcu^e  to 
all  readers  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  familiar  with  them,  while  for  the  first  time  intro- 
ducing them  to  others  who  may  thus  be  led  to  seek  them  out.  The  present  article  is^ 
the  first  of  an  illustrated  siries  which  will  appear  in  this  magazine  on  the  universities 
and  colleges  and  university  and  college  towns  in  Ohio. 


rg^ 


IN  ALMOST  the  exact  geograph- 
ical center  of  Ohio,  in  a  little 
green  valley  encompassed  by 
gracious  hillS;  is  a  picturesque 
village  of  broad  elm-shaded 
streets  and  attractive  houses, 
many  of  them  of  interesting  colonial  archi- 
tecture. 

On  the  loftiest  of  the  hills,  scattered 
irregularly  from  summit  to  base,  are  nu- 
merous college  buildings  separated  by 
wide,  grassy  spaces.  The  shaded  walks  are 
apparently  symbolic  of  both  peace  and 
pleasantness  in  the  ways  of  wisdom,  and 
the  dignified  buildings  seem  to  dominate 
the  town  with  scholarly  reserve. 

It  is  evident  that  this  group  of  buildings 
and  the  inward  and  spiritual  things  for 
which  they  stand  create  the  atmosphere  of 
tranquillity  and  aloofness  that  pei  vades  the 
place. 

There  is  /lot  another  town  like  it  in 
Ohio.  One  notes  the  absence  of  sunbon- 
netted  neighbors  in  unconventional  inter- 
change of  domestic  civilities  over  back 
fences  and  observes  with  uncomprehending 
wonder  that  even  the  shrill-voiced  Ameri- 
can child  has  modified  his  boisterousness  to 
suit  the  subdued  harmony  of  the  place. 

There  is  no  rumble  of  machinery,  no 
smoke  from  factories,  no  aggressiveness  of 
commercialism.    Apparently  these  wise  and 


fortunate  people  have  withdrawn  a  little 
from  the  high  road  of  hurry  and  turmoil, 
and  in  a  New  England  Sabbath  quiet  are 
contemplating  their  green  fields,  wooded 
hills  and  gently  flowing  streams. 

The  street  that  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  town  is  unusually  wide,  and  the  vista 
from  almost  any  point  is  satisfying.  It 
measures  one  hundred*  feet  from  curb  to 
curb  and  merges  by  imperceptible  degrees 
into  a  country  road  at  either  end.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  broad  esplanades, 
from  which  the  elms  rear  their  beautiful 
gothic  arches.  Originally  there  was  a  de- 
lightful "village  green"  in  the  center  of  the 
town ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  those  who  re- 
joice in  the  perpetuation  of  pleasant  old 
institutions,  it  has  been  intersected  by  two 
streets  and  churches  have  been  built  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters. 

The  sense  of  spaciousness  which  the  wide 
streets  convey  is  enhanced  by  the  generous 
lawns,  which  are  trimly  kept.  The  side- 
walks are  generally  of  stone  or  cement, 
the  shrubbery  planted  with  ta^eful  effect 
and  the  gardens  carefully  tended.  The 
groups  on  the  piazzas  are  decorous  and 
well-dressed  and  there  is  no  proletariat  to 
confrint  the  sociologist  with  perplexing- 
problems. 

Everything  bears  an  unobtrusive  l>ut  v.n- 
m.istakable    stamp    of    culture   and    refine- 
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ment.  There  is  an  implied  feeling  that 
long  residence  in  this  charming  place  has 
conferred  a  certain  patent  of  nobility. 
Having  been  born  into  position  one  is  not 
required  to  prove  himself;  and  when  the 
struggle  for  place  is  eliminated  there  en- 
sues a  social  serenity  that  approaches 
royalty  in  its  impregnability.  But  this 
repose  of  manner,  with  its  circumambient 
atmosphere  of  learning,  is  quite  as  legiti- 
mate a  heritage  as  the  wide  streets,  the 
colonial  architecture  and  the  sweeping 
elms. 


was  begun.  The  New  England  character^ 
never  remarkable  for  flexibility,  was  doubt- 
less typified  with  unusual  strength  in  these 
courageous,  indomitable  pioneers,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  they  impressed  their 
personality  so  deeply  upon  the  new  sur- 
roundings that  its  original  form  has  sur- 
vived the  stress  of  a  hundred  years  of  alien 
conditions  and  environment. 

The  colony  which  migrated  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Ohio  when  the  latter  State  had 
hardly  been  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness, 
was  composed  of  men  and  women  of  a  high 


ENTRANCE  TO   SHEPARDSON  COLLEGE   CAMPUS. 


The  essential  characteristics  of  the  town 
are  so  remarkable  and  so  pronounced  ;  it  is 
so  clearly  a  New  England  village  that  has 
started  out  to  follow  the  course  of  em- 
pire, but  having  soon  satiated  its  ambition 
is  content  to  pitch  its  tents  in  the  midst 
of  hills  reminiscent  of  its  abandoned  home, 
that  the  stranger  is  quite  prepared  for  the 
statement  that  it  was  founded  by  a  New 
England  colony  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  settlement  was  not  made  in  haphaz- 
ard fashion  by  straggling  malcontents  fiom 
here  and  there,  but  by  an  organization  of 
friends  and  neighbors  whose  purpose  was 
well  defined  before  the  westward  journey 


order  of  mental  and  moral  endowment, 
with  a  stern  puritanism  whose  effects  are 
still  noticeable,  but  earnest,  sincere  and 
devoted.  Their  Massachusetts  fanyis  were 
stony  and  unproductive,  and  their  practical 
opposition  to  race  suicide  made  the  prob- 
lem of  sustenance  increasingly  difficult  of 
solution. 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  these  men,  in  the  spirit  of  thrift 
that  was  so  generally  prevalent,  gave  his 
small  son  a  hoe  with  which  to  encourage 
the  sterile  furrows  to  yield  a  harvest.  Pres- 
ently the  father's  attention  was  attracted 
by  tears  coursing  down  the  child's  cheeks. 
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and  when  he  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
unwonted  demonstration  he  was  met  by 
the  pregnant  reply,  **I  can't  get  dirt  enough 
to  cover  the  corn  I" 

Under  conditions  so  unpropitious  as  this 
necessarily  indicated,  the  moment  seemed 
to  have  arrived  when  the  traditional  New 
England  conservatism  should  yield  to  more 
radical  measures.  So  the  household  gods 
were  loaded  into  wagons,  and,  after  first 
organizing  a  church  to  be  transplanted  to 


has  continued  for  countless  years.  The 
trunk  is  bare  and  straight  for  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  leafage  bursting 
out  like  a  crown  at  the  top.  It  can  be  seen 
from  all  the  adjoining  townships  and  has 
guided  many  a  traveler  through  the  path- 
less woods  of  the  early  days.  It  is  so  full 
of  individuality  and  so  impressive  in  its 
height  and  loneliness  that  even  the  Indians 
are  said  lo  have  regarded  it  with  awe  and 
veneration. 
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the  new  home,  these  people  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  fertile  acres  of  Ohio. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  strenuous 
travel'  the  little  colony  to  the  number  of 
234  reached  the  place  in  the  wilderness  that 
they  chose  for  their  new^  home  and  out  of 
affectionate  remembrance  for  the  old  home 
in  Massachusetts  they  named  the  place 
*'Granville." 

Among  the  notable  land-marks  that  have 
survived  that  time  is  an  isolated  tree, 
Tcnown  as  "the  old  Taylor  tree,"  that  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  northeast  of  the  vil- 
lage.   It  is  a  lonely  sentinel,  whose  vigil 


The  most  expeditious  way  to  reacii 
Granville  today  is  by  trolley  from  Newark, 
this  route  unfolding  to  the  view  six  miles 
of  life-size  moving  pictures,  most  of  them 
with  a  background  of  everlasting  hills.  But 
if  sufficient  time  c^n  be  taken  for  driving, 
the  traveler  will  be  repaid.  So  many  inter- 
esting roads  are  possible,  and  each  has  its 
distinctive  charm. 

One  of  these  is  the  Cherry  Valley  road, 
which  forks  at  Showman's  and  offers  the 
alternative  of  the  hill  road  that  comes  into 
Granville  from  the  south,  or  the  level 
stretch  past  the  quaint  old  Munson  house, 
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-with  its  fine  colonial  doorway,  and  farther 
on  the  old  stone  house  that,  glimpsed 
through  its  magnificent  trees,  looks  to  even 
the  least  imaginative  mind  like  an  ancient 
castle. 

The  Dug-way  has  the  advantage  of 
-directness  and  was  the  route  of  the  old 
chariot  line  in  the  days  when  travel  was 
slower.    The  Sharon  Valley  road  leads  up 


Hill  and  Flower  Pot,  a  certain  exhilirating, 
lung-expanding  quality  of  air  being  com- 
mon to  all,  but  the  view  from  each  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  to  repay  one  for  the 
climbing  involved  in  personal  investigation. 
The  old  burying-ground,  too,  has  a 
pathetic  and  historic  interest  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  any  in  the  State.  It  was  established 
in    1&05    and   contains   several    graves   of 
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from  the  valley  to  a  vantage  point  at  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  where  a  magnificent  panor- 
ama is  spread  out  to  view,  and  it  may  ter- 
minate in  several  different  ways. 

While  all  these  roads  "lead  to  Rome," 
and  the  interest  is  constantly  stimulated 
and  gratified  by  the  way,  its  culmination 
will  be  found  in  Granville  itself.  About 
the  town  is  the  protecting  circle  of  Par- 
nassus, Sugar  Loaf,  College  Hill,  Prospect 


soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
one  of  a  soldier  of  the  old  French  and 
Indian  war.  The  gravestones  are  princi- 
pally sandstone  slabs,  with  odd  carvings 
and  quaint  epitaphs.  Many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  fairly  comprehensive  biographies 
of  the  people  whose  memories  they  seek  to 
perpetuate. 

On   a  high   hill  about  a  mile  east  of 
Granville  is  a  very  well  preserved  specimen 
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<)f  the  mound-builders*  art.  The  figure  is 
that  of  an  alligator  about  250  feet  long 
and  is  distinctly  traceable. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  on 
entering  Granville  from  the  east,  and  one 
of  a  peculiarly  appealing  nature  to  one 
whose  natural  affinity  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  has  been  augmented  by  the  hill 
breezes,  is  a  quaint  little  wayside  inn  that 
was  built  in  1812  and  has  never  been  out 
of  commission  in  all  its  94  years  of  exist- 
ence. The  stone-paved  entrance  porch  with 
its    wide,    over-hanging    balcony,    extendi 


DOORWAY   TO  GROVER   HOUSE,   BUILT 
IN  1824. 


across  the   front  and  seems  suggestive  of 
old-time  hospitality. 

The  low-ceiled  rooms  are  cozy  and  home- 
like, and  the  small-paned  windows  of  the 
dining-room  look  out  upon  a  bit  of  lawn 
at  the  back,  beyond  which  is  a  garden 
where  flower  and  vegetable  flourish  in  good 
old-fashioned  comradeship.  The  names  of 
many  distinguished  guests  have  been  in- 
scribed in  the  little  register,  and  many 
amiable  recollections  cluster  around  genial 
Major  Buxton,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who,  until  his  death  two  years  ago, 
was  for  nearly  forty  years  its  proprietor. 


It  is  told  that  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  little  tavern,  when  the  cup  that 
cheers  but  also  has  other  qualities  not 
quite  so  innocuous,  enjoyed  a  more  aristo- 
cratic prestige  than  in  these  degenerate 
days  (it  is  not  admitted  into  Granville  in 
its  fallen  estate),  a  citizen  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament rode  his  spirited  young  horse 
through  the  front  door  and  down  the  pass- 
age to  the  barroom,  a  department  that  has 
been  discontinued  for  many  years.  The 
scandalized  horse,  however,  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  philippic  against  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  whose  vigorous  and 
^unreasoning  enthusiasm  subsequently  had 
some  notorious  imitators.  The  animars 
initiative  was  possibly  not  without  effect, 
for  it  is  asseverated  that  the  citizens  of 
Granville  organized  the  first  temperance 
society  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Along  Broadway  and  down  some  of  the 
side  streets  may  be  found  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  pure  colonial  architecture,  most  of 
them  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation 
and  quite  as  perfect  examples  of  style  as 
can  be  found  in  the  east. 

That  Granville  builded  so  well,  perhaps 
better  than  she  knew,  is  without  doubt  due, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  influence  of  an 
architect  by  the  name  of  Morgan.  His 
name  is  definitely  associated  with  two 
especially  beautiful  examples  which  he 
built  in  1838.  One  of  these  is  what  was 
known  for  years  as  "the  Donner  house.'* 
It  was  built  for  Alfred  Avery  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity 
of  Denison  University.  The  proportions 
are  almost  perfect  and  the  ornamentation 
very  simple  and  chaste.  Inunense  fluted 
pillars  with  Ionic  capitals  rise  from  the 
porch  floor  to  the  gable,  supporting  mid- 
way an  iron-railed  balcony.  Two  wings 
stretch  out  on  either  side,  each  ending  in 
a  porch  with  smaller  pillars.  The  carved 
detail  over  the  entrance  is  suggestive  of 
Egyptian  decoration. 

The  second  instance  is  a  church  which 
Morgan  built  for  the  Episcopalians.  It  is 
a  perfect  example  of  an  early  style  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  It  has  a  class- 
ical simplicity  and  a  delicacy  of  ornamenta- 
tion that  are  most  refined.  The  interior  is 
finished  in  black  walnut  and  is  today  much 
as  it  was  originally,  except  that  unfor- 
tunately the  pew  doors  have  been  removed 
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and  utilized  in  the  chancel  as  a  reredos. 
The  carved  detail  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  gallery  is  most 
interesting,  but  unhappily  some  misguided 
vestry  a  half  century  or  so  ago,  under  the 
impression,  doubtless,  that  it  was  doing  a 
worthy  act,  had  the  inside  woodwork 
grained  to  represent  oak  and  the  pillars 
painted  in  imitation  of  marble! 

A  vestry-room  was  fitted  up  in  the  base- 
ment and  a  small  pipe  organ  placed  in  the 
gallery  that  ran  across  the  north  end  —  an 


It  is  still  habitable  and  has  some  very  inter- 
esting features. 

The  little  stone  building  whose  original 
mission  was  to  house  the  Granville  Bank, 
shews  no  signs  of  decrepitude,  though  it 
was  built  in  1815  from  stone  quarried  from 
Prospect  Hill. 

The  Grover  house  is  another  very  refined 
colonial  type,  built  of  red  brick.  The  old 
stone  steps  with  their  iron  scraper  lead  up 
to  a  most  beautiful  doorway,  which  is 
handsomely    framed   in   English   ivy.    An 
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equipment  that  was  unusual  for  those 
times.  A  marble  tablet  has  been  let  into 
the  wall  of  the  vestibule  facing  the  en- 
trance, commemorative  of  Sherlock  Mower, 
"whose  distinguished  liberality  enabled  the 
Parish  of  St.  Luke's  Church  to  erect  and 
furnish  this  edifice." 

Captain  Baker,  a  workman  who  served 
under  the  architect  Benjamin  of  Boston, 
should  also  be  accredited  with  some  work 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  this 
village,  an  instance  of  which  is  the  frame 
house  he  built  for  Jesse  Munson  in  1810. 


upper  window  directly  over  the  entrance  is 
of  especially  fine  design.  Under  the  narrow 
eaves  the  quaint  copper  bulkhead  bears  the 
date,  1824.  The  interior  appeals  with  equal 
interest  to  the  seeker  after  the  colonial. 
The  hall  is  very  unique.  It  runs  the  full 
length  of  two  spacious  rooms,  and  a  square 
vestibule  is  partially  screened  from  the 
stair-hall^  by  two  short  partitions  with 
slatted  shutters.  The  high  mantel  pieces 
are  of  handsome  design  and  ornamented 
by  some  carved  patterns.  Walnut  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  these     j 
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houses,  timbers,  weather-boarding  and  even 
floors  being  made  of  it. 

Another  interesting  old  house  was  built 
in  1809  by  Elias  Oilman.  It  has  a  pil- 
lared  porch,  quaintly  paneled  doors  with 
cut-glass  knobs  and  low-ceiled  rooms.  An 
upper  room  in  this  house  witnessed  the 
organization  of  the  first  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons  in  Granville.  The  house  is  now 
owned  by  the  Chi  Psi  Sorority  of  Shepard- 
son  College. 

Back  of  this  house  is  the  spring  that  has 
been  in  cne  sense  a  veritable  Fountain  of 
Youth.  There  is  no  positive  record  of  any 
instance  in  which  its  waters  have  stayed 
the  ravages  of  time,  but  it  has  long  been 
known  to  possess  a  unique  power  of  sim- 
ultaneously quenching  the  thirst  of  two; 
that  has  made  it  an  important  accessory 
to  some  of  the  things  that  are  significant 
of  perennial  youth. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  Granville  is  what 
has  been  immortalized  in  college  song  and 
frolic  as  the  *'Dustin  Farm."  "Way  Down 
on  the  Dustin  Farm"  has  become  a  classic 
ballad.  This  house,  whose  original  form 
has  been  preserved  almost  intact,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  who 
has  achieved  a  notable  place  as  a  historian, 
and  whom  Wendell  Phillips  called  "the 
Macaulay  of  the  West.**  The  Ohio  Anti- 
Slavery  party  held  an  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  the  barn  on  this  farm  April  27, 
1836,  no  room  for  the  purpose  being  pro- 
curable in  the  village.  Though  Granville 
was  one  of  the  stations  on  "the  under- 
ground railway,*'  yet  there  was  an  opposing 
faction  whose  hostility  had  to  be  consid- 
ered. To  avoid  arousing  the  antagonism  of 
this  element  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
barn,  which  was  named  the  "Hall  of  Free- 
dom." 

Doubtless  one  of  the  essential  causes  of 
Granville's  having  maintained  the  integrity 
of  its  original  character  through  so  many 
years  is  the  fact  that  civic  patriotism  has 
been  so  constantly  nourished  and  culti- 
vated. No  occasion  that  could  furnish 
grounds  for  a  celebration  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  unimproved,  and  always  the  key- 
note and  inspiration  have  been  found  in  the 
motto  of  its  armorial  bearing:  "The 
fathers  are  the  glory  of  the  children." 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  "Jubilee" 


celebration  in  1855  occurred  when  the  time 
arrived  for  adjournment. 

Elias  Oilman,  who  was  then  ninety  years 
old,  the  oldest  of  the  surviving  1805  emi- 
grants, and  indeed  the  oldest  person  in  the 
township,  rose  and  read  the  following  mo- 
tion: **I  move  the  adjournment  of  tliis 
meeting  50  years,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1905,  to  meet  at  the  place  which  shall  then 
be  occupied  by  this  church.*'  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  the  youngest  person  pres- 
ent, (jeorge  Little.  Two  boys,  Henry  Carr 
and  0.  G.  Walker,  were  among  the 
absorbed  spectators  in  the  gallery  and 
under  the  spell  of  an  enthusiasm  born  of 
the  stirring  histories  of  pioneer  times  to 
which  they  had  been  listening,  they  made 
a  compact  with  each  other  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  adjourned  to  such  an  in- 
credibly distant  date.  Though  one  went 
east  and  the  other  south  and  they  lost  jail 
knowledge  of  each  other  for  years,  they  re- 
turned in  their  old  age  to  the  home  of  their 
childhood  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  its  centennial  anniversary. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
1880,  and  in  1905  the  festivities  incident 
to  the  observance  of  the  centennial  con- 
tinued through  an  entire  week.  A  stu- 
pendous amount  of  labor,  extending  over 
two  years,  was  involved  in  the  preparation 
for  this  event  and  was  given  with  unflag- 
ging enthusiasm  merely  through  love  of 
the  little  town. 

Thousands  of  alumni  and  former  resi- 
dents, who  had  many  tender  associations 
with  the  village,  came  back  from  distant 
points  to  renew  early  friendships  and  to 
assist  in  making  the  occasion  memorable. 

A  spirit  of  civic  improvement  can  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  1842,  wheii  the  Town 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  the 
planting  of  trees,  improving  of  sidewalks 
and  laying  out  of  grass  plats.  An  under- 
lying love  of  beauty  antedated  even  this, 
for  roses  were  brought  from  Massachu- 
setts and  made  to  flourish  in  the  new  soil. 

Though  there  is  no  definite  organization 
for  the  purpose,  yet  many  manifestations  of 
the  civic  improvement  idea  are  modestly 
manifest.  An  interesting  instance  is  that 
of  a  feminine  effort  to  redeem  the  crude 
ugliness  of  some  telephone  poles  and  guy 
posts  that  have  been  planted  with  what 
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seems  like  superfluous  profusion  around  a 
neat  little  homestead.  Accepting  perforce 
the  disfiguring  things,  against  which  there 
was  no  masculine  voice  to  protest,  flower 
beds  were  carefully  made  at  the  base  of 
each  and  out  of  a  riot  of  gay  color  vines 
seek  to  mitigate  the  stern  reality  of  the 
poles  with  the  poetry  of  their  tender 
verdure. 

Granville  has  a  splendid  system  of 
water  works  and  an  electric  light  plant, 
both  of  which  are  owned  by  the  town. 

When  the  town  was  first  settled  "Sugar 
Loaf"  was  a  beautiful,  coneshaped  hill, 
bearing  a  fine  growth  of  beech  trees. 
Most  of  the  trees,  however,  were  want- 
only destroyed  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
subsequently  quarries  were  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  and  the  result  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  beauty .  of  the  place. 
Though  it  was  impracticable  to  restore  the 
hill  to  its  pristime  synmietry,  several  years 
ago  a  movement  was  agitated  for  replant- 
ing it  with  trees,  and  so  enthusiastically 
and  systematically  was  the  work  prosecuted 
that  it  is  now  said  to  contain  a  specimen 
of  every  tree  native  to  Ohio. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Shepardson  also 
were  indefatigable  planters,  and  many  fine 
trees  owe  their  existence  to  them. 

Dr.  Shepardson  was  always  most  inter- 
ested in  the  material  improvement  of  the 
town  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
in  its  educational  development.  He  was  an 
ardent  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  woman's  edu- 
cation. After  building  up  the  "Young 
Ladies*  Institute"  he  gave  the  entire  prop- 
erty to  the  Baptist  denomination  in  1887, 
the  stipulated  $100,000  endowment  fund 
having  been  raised.  The  school  then  be- 
came Shepardson  College  and  several  years 
afterward  was  consolidated  with  Denison 
University. 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  wealth  of  New 
England  runs  out  of  the  school  houses  of 
New  England,"  and  the  founders  of  Gran- 
ville did  not  by  any  means  disregard  this 
source  of  wealth. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  Granville  owes  her 
vitality.  Though  the  town  had  its  early 
ambitions  in  the  way  of  business  enter- 
prises, they  all  proved  negligible  quantities, 
and  its  development  has  been  around  and 
out  of  its  college  life.  It  is  a  typical  college 
town. 


Denison,  with  its  five  hundred  students 
and  its  sixteen  well-equipped  buildings,  is 
an  institution  to  which  Granville  may  point 
with  pardonable  pride.  Through  periods  of 
deep  discouragement  in  its  youth,  involving 
loss  by  fire  and  the  hardships  following 
financial  panic,  it  has  nobly  justified  the 
ambitions  of  its  early  supporters,  who  gave 
so  lavishly  of  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  its  advancement. 

It  has  reached  its  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
worth  $1,200,000  in  endowment  and  equip- 
ment, with  vigorous  and  discerning  judg- 
ment, in  the  person  of  President  Emory  W. 
Hunt,  still  at  the  helm,  steering  it  on  to 
still  more  opulent  ports. 

Its  beginnings  were  small,  but  in  1855 
the  present  magnificent  campus  on  the  hill 
was  purchased,  and  in  1856  William  S. 
Denison  of  Adamsville  secured  the  priv- 
ilege  of  naming  the  institution  by  pledging 
the  $10,000  named  in  the  early  resolutions 
of  the  trustees. 

From  1875  to  1879  Denison  was  under 
the  strong  administration  of  Dr.  E.  Benja- 
min Andrews,  and  at  the  same  time  the  late 
Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  was  at  the  head  of  the 
academy. 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  Granville  in- 
evitably attract  love,  while  her  more  ster- 
ling qualities  are  eminently  fitted  to  retain 
it.  This  love  has  taken  many  substantial 
forms  of  expression  toward  Denison  Uni- 
versity. It  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  William  H.  Doane 
of  Cincinnati  and  others. 

This  summer  Mr.  E.  J.  Barney  of  Day- 
ton is  restoring  Science  Hall,  which  was 
his  gift  originally,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  last  year.  He  is  also' establishing  an 
elaborate  and  complete  system  of  cement 
walks,  steps,  plaza,  retaining  walls,  ter- 
minal archways,  drives  and  terraces  on  the 
campus,  which  he  will  also  further  beautify 
by  extensive  planting  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. 

Granville  Female  College,  locally  known 
as  the  "Lower  Sem,"  was  the  first  college 
for  women  to  be  organized  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  nimibers  among  its  gradu- 
ates Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  and  Mrs* 
John  Sherman. 

In  1836  the  price  of  board  at  this  insti- 
tution was  62^  cents  per  week.  This 
school,  however,  has  been  discontinued  for 
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some  years,  and  the  old  building  that  in 
its  halcyon  days  resounded  with  the  fresh 
voices  of  youth,  has  become  a  haven  for 
those  who  bear  the  pitiful  burden  of  years. 
Though  it  is  being  used  temporarily  as  the 
Methodist  Home  for  Old  People,  there 
seems  to  be  a  well-considered  possibility  of 
its  ultimate  transformation  into  a  modernly 
equipped  hotel,  the  increasing  demand  for 
accommodations* justifying  this  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Just  north  of  Granville  there  is  a  grave 
near  the  top  of  the  slope  in  the  Welsh 
cemetery  marked  by  a  boulder  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  **T.  D.  Jones,  Sculptor," 
with  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death.  His 
body  was  brought  from  Cincinnati  for 
burial.  It  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many 
where,  when  life  was  all  but  spent,  the 
memory  of  the  quiet  village  assumed  fresh 
tenderness  and  the  yearning  for  the  old 
home  expressed  itself  in  the  sentiment,  *T 
will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
bury  me  in  their  burying-place."  Mr.  Jones 
was  the  sculptor  who  modeled  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State 
House  in  Columbus.  His  finest  work  is 
said  to  be  in  a  cathedral  in  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  many  fine  personal  influences 
that  have  contributed  to  Granville's  whole- 
some development,  none  has  been  of  higher 
quality  or  more  luminous  character  than 
that  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Baldwin,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church.  He  is  a  man  of  much 
poetic  feeling  and  exceptional  mental 
ability,  reserved,  scholarly,  pure  as  refined 
gold.  Failing  health  brought  him  to  Gran- 
ville years  ago  from  a  large  and  laborious 
parish.  His  sermons  are  gems  of  thought 
and  construction  and  twice  each  Sunday 
are  unfailing  sources  of  inspiration  and 
education. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  conditions-  are 
changing.  Granville  is  being  discovered. 
Its  pure  air,  its  beautiful  surroundings  and 
its  remoteness  from  the  din  of  traffic  are 
alluring  many  summer  visitors.  Time  was 
when  it  sank  into  a  state  of  aestivation 
when  the  schools  closed  in  June.  But  this 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

In  several  instances  permanent  homes 
have  been  purchased  by  people  who  wish 
to  spend  the  summer  here.  The  beautiful 
old  Dunlevy  place,  south  of  town,  built 
by  Elias  Fassett  in  the  fifties,  has  been 
bought  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes  of  Columbus 
for  a  summer  residence  and  has  been  chris- 
tened "Bryn  Mawr." 

The  old  Follett  homestead  on*  Bi  cad- 
way,  now  called  "Monomoy,"  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Jones,  a  Chi- 
cago capitalist,  who  makes  it  his  summer 
home  and  who  has  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town  in  many  ways.  The 
house  has  been  practically  rebuilt  and  the 
grounds  handsomely  laid  out.  Mr.  Jones 
has  also  purchased  the  Burkham  farm, 
east  of  town,  on  which  is  the  old  stone 
house. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  has 
occurred  to  some  of  the  citizens  of  the 
village  that  a  rentable  house  is  a  more 
valuable  financial  asset  than  a  spacious, 
open  lawn,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  this  conviction  is  that  some  unin- 
teresting modern  houses  are  being  huddled 
into  spaces  that  subserved  their  original 
purpose  much  more  beautifully. 

While  it  is  not  only  narrow  minded,  but 
futile  to  rail  at  progress,  yet  surely  one  may 
deplore  the  effect  of  the  subtle  poison  of 
greed  and  may  pay  the  tribute  of  a  sigh  to 
the  passing  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
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Johnson's  Island  In  War  Days 

By  S.  N.  Cook 

NE  OF  the  historic  spots  of  Ohio      mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay,  overlooking  Lake 
is  Johnson*s  Island,  three  miles  .>Erie,  and  is  about  a  mile  long  and  about 


from    Sandusky.      While    San- 

W  dusky  is  the  county  seat  of  Erie, 
1  the  island  belongs  to  Ottawa 
County.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
visitor,  in  a  short  stroll  from  the  steamer 
landing,  soon  finds  himself  in  a  forest  of 
hickory  trees.  In  the  midst  of  this  forest 
is  a  quiet  graveyard.  No  stately  monument 
graces  this  sylvan  resting  place  of  the  dead. 
Instead,  however,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plain,  white  headstones, 
and  the  brief  records  of  the  dead  show  that 
they  were  Southern  men. 

There  were  a  nxmiber  of  prison  stockades 
in  the  North,  where  captive  Confederates 
were  confined,  but  this  beautiful  island  in 
Lake  Erie  was  the  greatest  prison  in  the 
North  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Confederate 
officers. 

A  few  privates  were  sent  to  Johnson's 
Island,  as  the  record  will  show,  but  they 
remained  only  a  short  time,  as  the  place 
was  designed  especially  for  officers.  The 
Southern  soldiers  whose  dust  lies  in  the 
deeply  wooded  isle  came  from  every  South- 
ern State.  One  Ohioan  lies  at  rest  with 
these  stem  soldiers  of  the  South,  but  his 
story  is  unknown.  From  Kentucky  there 
were  seven;  from  Virginia  eighteen; 
Georgia,  thirteen;  North  Carolina,  seven- 
teen; South  Carolina,  three;  Alabama, 
nineteen;  Mississippi,  sixteen;  Arkansas, 
sbcteen;  Tennessee,  seventeen;  Missouri, 
five ;  Florida,  five ;  Texas  one  ;  Ohio,  one. 

Southern  soldiers  were  confined  in  the 
following  prisons :  Point  Lookout,  Elmira, 
Rock  Island,  Camp  Chase,  Camp  Norton 
and  Camp  Douglass.  Camp  Douglass  was 
at  Chicago  and  Camp  Norton  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

A  Confederate  magazine  published  at 
Nashville,  in  July,  1900,  said: 

"Johnson's    Island    is    situated    at    the 


a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  was  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  prison  post.  The  ground  was 
enclosed  with  a  fence  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  platform  top,  upon  which  the  sen- 
tinels moved  night  and  day.  To  the  north, 
Lake  Erie  stretched  away  for  fifty  miles; 
on  the  east,  across  three  miles  of  water, 
lies  Sandusky;  while  west  and  south  of 
the  island  are  broad  stretches  of  Sandusky 
Bay.  The  island  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  prison  for  officers,  the  total 
number  confined  there  from  first  to  last 
aggregating  over  15,000.  The  first  prison- 
ers were  taken  there  in  April,  1862,  and  in 
September,  1865,  the  last  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  when  Johnson's  Island  was 
abandoned  as  a  prison  post. 

"The  men  confined  on  Johnson's  Island 
represented  the  chivalry  of  the  South. 
They  were  largely  professional  men  and 
planters,  among  them  being  many  who 
were  prominent  in  science,  literature  and 
art. 

* 'These  men  were  treated,  during  the 
period  of  their  imprisonment,  as  befitted 
men  in  their  station  of  life,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  They  were 
locked  in  comfortable  houses,  provided 
with  suitable  clothing  and  their  tables 
were  furnished  with  abundance  of  substan- 
tials  and  many  of  the  luxuries.  They  were 
subjected  to  no  petty  tyranny ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  granted  privileges  enjoyed 
by  prisoners  at  no  other  military  prison  in 
the  North,  because  as  a  class  they  were 
considered  superior  to  ordinary  prisoners, 
and  were  put  upon  their  honor  in  many  in- 
stances when  it  would  have  been  hazardous 
to  have  trusted  men  with  less  scrupulous 
regard  for  their  word." 

This  article  attracted  wide  attention  in 
the  South,  and  a  number  of  communica- 
tions were  sent  to  the  publisher,  protesting 
at^ainst  so  much  praise  being  bestowed  upon 
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a  "Yankee"  prison.  Some  of  these  writers, 
men  fairly  prominent  in  the  South,  claimed 
that  they  were  nearly  starved,  especially 
during  1864".  It  is  doubtless  true,  but  in 
1864,  when  the  North  was  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  practiced  at  Andersonville  and 
other  Southern  prisons,  that  many  of  the 
special  privileges  acceded  these  Southern 
officers  were  cut  off.  In  discussing  this 
feature  of  the  case,  Lieutenant  Cunning- 
ham of  Louisiana,  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, some  years  ago  wrote : 

"I  was  assigned  to  block   11,  room  3, 
and  was  advised  at  once  to  study  Tierson's 


lowed  to  loiter  between  the  buildings  and 
the  north  and  west  fences,  and  they  will 
be  permitted  north  of  the  buildings  only 
when  passing  to  and  from  the  sinks;  nor 
will  they  approach  the  fences  anywhere 
else  nearer  than  thirty  feet,  as  the  line  is 
marked  out  by  the  stakes.' 

"  'Order  No.  10.  Guards  and  sentinels 
will  be  required  to  fire  on  all  who  violate 
the  above  orders.  Prisoners  will  therefore 
bear  them  carefully  in  mind  and  be  gov- 
erned by  them;  to  forget  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  inexcusable,  and  may  prove 
fatal.' 


* 

Bk^^^^^^^M^  -  .1ft  t^ 
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OLD    EARTHWORKS.    JOHNSON'S    ISLAND.    STILL    INTACT. 


Ten  Commandments.'  The  first  eight  of 
this  decalogue,  with  the  exception  of  No. 
6,  referred  to  matters  of  police  and  fatigue 
duty  only,  but  the  rest  were  of  a  different 
character  and  were  well  worth  committing 
to  memory  in  order  to  avoid  serious  acci- 
dents.  They  were  as  follows : 

"  'Order  No.  6.  All  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  remain  in  their  own  quarters 
after  retreat  (sundown),  except  when  they 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  sinks;  lights 
will  be  extinguished  at  taps  (10  p.  m.), 
and  no  fires  will  be  allowed  after  that 
time.' 

"  'Order  No.  9.    No  prisoner  will  be  al- 


"  *By  order  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wil- 
liam S.  Pierson.  B.  W.  Wells,  Lieutenant 
and  Post  Adjutant.* 

"Thirty  feet  from  the  fence  was  the 
dead  line  referred  to  in  Order  No.  9.  It 
consisted  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and 
as  they  stood  unconnected  by  either  rope 
or  railing,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  intervening  space  was  necessarily 
an  imaginary  line.  On  the  north  side  the 
sinks  were  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ings, about  ten  feet  within  the  dead  line. 
It  was  on  this  side  of  the  inclosure  that 
Captain  J.  D.  Meadows  of  the  First  Ala- 
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bama  Regiment  was  shot  by  the  guard  on 
Post  13  and  severely  wounded. 

"I  have  read  articles  in  which  the  terri- 
ble dead  line  was  held  up  and  denounced 
as  brutal  and  inhuman,  but  I  doubt  if  there 
existed  an  inclosed  military  prison  North 
or  South  that  did  not  possess  this  distinct- 
ive feature.  Its  use  was  to  prevent  prison- 
ers from  crowding  against  the  fence,  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  we  regarded  it  in 
any  other  light  than  a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution. We  knew  that  the  sentinel  was 
required  to  shoot  without  warning  the 
prisoner  who  crossed  that  line,  and  we  felt 


which  had  been  our  beds  for  months  pre- 
vious to  our  capture.  The  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  prison  necessitated  that  two 
men  should  occupy  each  bunk,  which  had 
the  redeeming  feature  in  winter  that  the 
occupants  were  sheltered  by  two  blankets 
instead  of  one. 

"Rations  of  wood  were  brought  us  daily, 
and  to  each  mess  was  delivered  an  ax  and 
a  bucksaw.  These  were  collected  and  taken 
out  each  night,  and,  should  any  mess  fail 
to  return  them,  no  wood  was  brought  in 
until  the  missing  tools  were  given  up.  This 
liappened  once  during  my  stay;    but  pri- 
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that  most  of  them  were  willing  to  do  so; 
hence,  if  we  violated  Order  No  .9,  we  were 
liable  to  get  killed  under  Order  No.  10. 
The  matter  rested  entirely  with  ourselves. 
We  had  to  bear  evils  of  a  far  more  serious 
nature  over  whicli  we  had  no  control,  and 
such  trifles  as  dead  lines  worried  us  but 
little. 

"At  the  time  I  was  at  Jobnson's  Island 
there  were  about  2,500  officers  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  quarters  were  well  crowded. 
The  sleeping  arrangements  consisted  of 
bunks  in  tiers  of  three,  each  furnished  with 
the  usual  army  bedticks  stuffed  with  straw, 
and  far   superior  to  the  earth  and  ditch, 


vate  enterprise,  looking  to  the  escape  of  a 
few,  had  to  give  way  to  the  public  weal, 
and  the  ax  and  saw  *showed  up.'  Details 
from  the  mess  were  made  each  day  for 
police  and  fatigue  duty,  and  the  most  fa- 
tiguing duty,  as  I  remember  it,  was  sawing 
the  wood ;  not  that  there  •  was  so  much  to 
saw,  but  the  most  of  us  were  not  used  to 
it.  Shortly  after  reveille  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  guard  entered  the  room 
and  we  were  mustered  for  roll  call.  Some- 
times the  guard  would  bring  us  the  news- 
paper, giving  double-leaded  information, 
ofttimes  revised  and  corrected  in  subsequent 
issues.    After  roll  call  we  were  free  to  fiH 
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Ihe  monotony  of  confinement  as  best  we 
could,  all  parts  of  the  inclosure  being  for 
our  use  except  the  north  side  and  beyond 
the  dead  line.  *  Retreat'  sent  ns  to  our 
quarters,  and  knowing  the  penalty,  we 
were  strict  observers  of  this  rule.  It  was 
for  an  alleged  violation  of  this  rule  that 
Lieutenant  Gibson  of  the  Eleventh  Arkan- 
sas lost  his  life.  He  was  visiting  some 
friends  in  a  neighboring  block,  and,  hear- 
ing ^retreat'  sounded,  he  started  to  his 
room,  and  was  about  to  enter  when  the 
sentinel  ordered  him  back  to  his  quarters. 
He  endeavored  to  explain  that  he  was  then 


the  opportunity  of,  purchasing  or  having 
friends  send  whatever  they  wanted,  except 
liquor.  Major  James  Wilson  of  Coliunbus, 
Ohio,  now  in  the  United  States  Mail  Ser- 
vice, was  in  General  John  Morgan's  com- 
mand and  was  captured  at  the  same  time 
as  the  famous  raider.  His  home,  before 
and  during  the  war,  was  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

There  were  a  number  of  Kentuckians 
among  those  captured,  and  after  a  short 
imprisonment  in  Columbus,  the  Major  and 
his  comrades  were  sent  to  Johnson's  Island. 
Here   they    formed    what    was    known    in 
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going  into  his  room,  but  the  explanation 
was  evidently  unsatisfactory.  The  sentinel 
fired  and  killed  him." 

Killing  men  who  accidentally  or  other- 
wise trespassed  upon  this  dead  line  was  a 
common  occurrence,  either  North  or  South. 
Prison  pens  were  not  intended  as  pleasure 
resorts,  and  this  was  true  of  even  Johnson's 
Island. 

Lieutenant  Cunningham  claims  that  in 
the  spring  of  1864  the  sutler  was  removed 
and  all  efforts  to  get  food  from  friends 
were  unavailing.  The  rations  were  what 
they  were,  and  the  terrors  of  prison  life 
were  beginning  to  be  felt.  While  this  was 
doubtless  true  of  some,  not  all  were  denied 


prison  as  the  Masonic  mess.  Every  two 
weeks  a  regular  lodge  meeting  was  held. 
All  in  the  mess  were  members  of  the  order, 
and  many  officers  in  other  portions  of  the 
prison.  These  men  were  given  permission 
by  the  commander  of  the  prison  to  attend 
lodge  and  were  not  molested  by  the  guards 
on  such  an  occasion,  if  they  remained 
longer  than  the  hour  fixed  in  Pierson*s 
Ten  Commandments. 

Major  Wilson,  in  relating  his  experience 
at  Johnson's  Island,  said  that  while  some 
doubtless  suffered  for  food,  as  men  in  the 
army  anywhere  were  likely  to  do,  his  mess 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  hungry.  They 
had  corn  meal,  wheat  flour,  bread,  gener- 
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ally  butter,  ham,  bacon  and  the  government 
ration  of  beef.  In  addition  to  this  they 
received,  whenever  needed,  a  hundred- 
pound  package  of  green  coffee  from  home. 
This  they  browned  and  ground  as  needed, 
having  a  small  cook  stove  as  well  as  a  large 
stove  for  heating  the  building. 

"We  had  a  North  Carolinian  as  our 
cook,"  said  the  Major.  "He  was  an  enlisted 
man  —  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  prison. 
He  could  make  the  best  soda  biscuit  you 
ever  ate.  Fried  ham  and  gravy  with  good 
coffee,  and  those  biscuits,  did  not  go  badly, 
I  assure  you.  Of  course,  we  were  all  ready 
to  go  when  the  time  came,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  had  anything  to  complain  of.  It 
may  be  possible  that  because  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  prison  was  a  Mason,  also, 
that  the  'Masons'  mess'  did  not  suffer." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the 
Sandusky  Register  the  impression  of  the 
natives  of  this  little  Lake  City  upon  seeing 
the  first  squad  of  prisoners  from  the 
South: 

"The  great  agony  is  over,  and  some  of 
our  people  —  in  fact  a  good  many  of  them 
—  have  seen  Rebels.  For  the  benefit  of 
such  as  could  not  get  out  last  evening,  we 
will  give  a  description  of  them : 

"In  the  first  place,  they  have  the  build 
of  men  —  ordinary  men.  They  would  not 
have  visited  our  city  with  just  such  an 
escort  as  they  had  yesterday  from  choice. 
They  were  clad  variously.  We  learned  they 
were  all  officers,  and  some  of  them  had  the 
bearing  and  bravery  of  gentlemen.  Some 
had  a  don't-care-a-dime  swagger,  some 
were  sullen  and  others  jocose.  One  lad 
we  saw  leaning  against  a  stay  chain  to  the 
smokestack  after  they  were  on  board  the 
Queen,  looking  musingly  into  the  waters 
with  something  of  sadness  on  his  face." 

The  Register  recalled  how  one  man, 
after  the  captain  of  the  "Island  Queen" 
hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes,  wadded  up 
one  corner  of  it,  spat  on  it  and  tied  it 
around  the  flasr  pole.  The  captain  had  ob- 
served the  act,  and,  going  to  the  Southern 
officer,  said  something  to  him  in  low,  firm 
tones.  The  rebel  immediately  untied  the 
flag. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  in  "Ohio  in  the  War," 
speaking  of  Johnson's  Island  and  the  im- 
prisoned Confederates  said :  "It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  cartel  for  a  general  ex- 


change of  prisoners  of  war  had  long  been 
expected  and  was  finally  agreed  upon  July 
22,  1862.  Under  that  cartel,  exchanges 
went  on  until  July,  1863,  and  a  continuance 
was  expected.  This  expectation,  with  the 
belief  of  general  loyalty  in  the  North  and 
the  want  of  help  in  Canada,  had  its  legi- 
timate influence  on  the  prisoners,  and  un- 
deniably prevented  outbreak  and  resistance 
until  late  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

"The  stoppage  of  exchange,  following 
the  assembling  of  considerable  forces  from 
the  Confederate  army  and  navy  in  Canada 
and  the  machinations  of  disloyal  organiza- 
tions in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  elsewhere, 
known  to  intend  a  rescue  of  these  prison- 
ers, with  attendant  devastation  on  the  lake 
town  and  commerce,  showed  these  ports, 
Johnson's  Island  and  Sandusky,  to  be  un- 
safe without  considerable  reinforcements. 

"Six  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio 
cavalry  with  the  Twenty-fourth  battery  — 
six  guns  —  and  two  detachments  of  the 
First  Ohio  heavy  artillery  —  with  seven 
heavy  guns  —  were  sent  to  the  island  late 
in  November,  1863,  followed  promptly  by 
the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard  and  a  Pennsylvania 
battery.  The  National  Guard  command  re- 
mained only  a  short  time ;  the  other  troops 
remained  all  winter.  The  First  brigade, 
Third  division,  Sixth  Army  corps,  in- 
cluding five  regiments,  attended  by  two 
brigadier  generals  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  reached  Sandusky  on  January  13, 
1864.  Four  of  these  regiments,  with  Gen- 
eral Shaler  in  command,  were  stationed  on 
the  island.  The  other  regiment,  with  Gen- 
eral H.  D.  Terry  commanding  the  wnole, 
were  stationed  at  Sandusky.  They  all  re- 
mained until  April,  1864,  when  three  regi- 
ments under  (jeneral  Shaler  returned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 

Mr.  Reid,  in  a  review  of  the  situation  on 
the  island  in  1864,  said:  "Here  were  offi- 
cers enough  for  an  army  and  navy  of 
80,000  men.  They  were  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Canada  main,  and  still  nearer 
to  a  Canada  island.  The  prevailing 
sympathy  in  Canada  was  largely  in  favor 
of  the  rebels,  and  their  every  facility  and 
encouragement,  short  of  direct  participa- 
tion in  our  war,  was  extended  to  the  larger 
rebel  force  from  its  army  and  navy  main- 
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tained  in  Canada  to  effect  a  rescue  of  these 
officers. 

"If  by  such  effort  war  could  be  brought 
on  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
a  great  point  would  be  gained  by  the 
South.  No  other  depot  of  prisoners  was 
on  the  frontiers,  or  exposed  like  this.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation  it  could  be 
reached  from  Canada  in  a  few  hours,  night 
ran,  and  during  the  winter  season  men  and 
teams  could  cross  the  lake  from  island  to 
island,  not  over  five  miles  of  ice  intervening 
in  any  place. 

"The  officers  confined  on  the  island  had 
a  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  the  loyal  states.  For  them  the 
rebel  emissiaries  traveling  in  those  states, 
and  in  the  secret  orders  known  as  'Knights 
in  the  Golden  Circle,'  and  'Sons  of  Liberty,* 
had  an  especial  sympathy  and  were  anxious 
to  aid  them  by  means  of  rescue,  or  with 
places  of  refuge  and  concealment." 

That  the  Goverimient  was  wise  in  the 
precautions  taken  in  1864  is  proven  by  the 
desperate  but  futile  conspiracy  to  free  the 
prisoners,  which  occurred  in  September, 
1864.  Two  brilliant  Southerners,  John 
Yates  Beall  and  C.  H.  Cole,  were  the  lead- 
ers of  what  was  known  in  the  autumn  of 
'64  as  the  "Great  Conspiracy."  In  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  freeing  the  prisoners 
at  Johnson's  Island,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Cole  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  gunboat  "Michigan," 
which,  while  generally  at  anchor  near  the 
island,  was  wont  to  cruise  about  the  lake, 
keeping  a  keen  lookout  for  such  demon- 
strations as  finally  occurred. 

Cole  boarded  at  the  West  House  in  San- 
dusky and  was  lavish  in  his  expenditures, 
feasting  and  drinking  with  several  of  the 
military  officials. 

Frequent  suppers  were  given,  at  which 
no  expense  was  spared,  and  all  bills  were 
settled  with  gold.   Cole  was  a  young  man, 
and  from   his    financial   transactions   was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  interests 
of  the  rebellion,  and  was  closely  watched. 
In  addition  to  being  a  lavish  entertainer, 
he  possessed  an  education  beyond  the  aver- 
age, and  was  a  fine  conversationalist.    He 
paid  special  attention  to  the  officers  of  the 
"Michigan,"   which  was  at  that  tinie  the 
only  boat  actinej  in  defense  of  the  island. 
With  her   ample   crew    and   her   eighteen 


guns,  the  "Michigan"  could  repel  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  made  —  especially  whew 
acting  in  conjtmction  with  the  infantry 
and  artillery  upon  the  island  and  at  San- 
dusky. The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
plot  was  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  gun- 
boat. The  daring  young  man,  however, 
overdid  the  matter,  and  Yankee  cunning 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  his  arts. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  there  was  a  wine  party  at  the 
West   House.    The  principal  guests  were- 
the  officers  of  the  "Michigan."    Cole,  of 
course,  was  the  host.    A  splendid  repast 
was  served  and  there  was  wine  in  abund- 
ance.   The  host  was  not  a  little  surprised 
and  alarmed  to  find  that  not  one  of  the 
guests  touched  the  wine.    They  had  sud- 
denly become  teetotalers.    The  jollity  that 
had  reigned  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  feast  suddenly  subsided.    Cole  was  not 
a  coward.    He  knew,  however,  that  sonie- 
thing  had  gone  wrong.    Bravely  he  tried 
to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  the  faces  of  his^ 
Yankee  guests. 

"Mr.  Cole,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  as- 
he  arose  from  his  place  at  the  table,  "this 
farce  has  proceeded  far  enough.  Thus  far 
you  have  been  our  host ;  now  you  are  our 
prisoner." 

Without  a  trace  of  excitement,  Cole  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet  and  asked : 

"What,  may  I  ask,  does  this  mean?" 

"It  means  that  the  plot  to  free  the  pris- 
oners at  the  island  has  failed.  It  means- 
that  we  did  not  touch  this  drugged  wine. 
It  means  that  you  are  a  spy  and  our  pris- 
oner." 

The  story  of  Cole's  subsequent  experi- 
ences, while  deeply  interesting,  cannot  be 
told  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  conspirator, 
John  Yates  Beall,  was  not  idle.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  capture  two  lake  steamers, 
arm  the  men  under  him,  who  went  on 
board  under  the  guise  as  laborers,  and  when 
Cole  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Michi- 
gan to  proceed  to  liberate  the  prisoners. 

At  8  :30  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 18th  the  steamer  "Philo  Parsons" 
left  Detroit  with  a  number  of  passengers 
on  board.  One  of  the  men  said  to  the 
clerk  that  he  had  some  friends  at  Windsor, 
Canada,  whom  he  wished  to  have  taken  on 
board  there.    At    Maiden,   Canada,   more 
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men  came  on  board,  bringing  with  them 
^n  old  trunk  tied  with  ropes.  From 
Maiden  they  went  to  Kelly*s  Island,  where 
several  more  got  on.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  island  the  men  opened  the  trunk  and 
^ook  out  amis  which  they  concealed  under 
*he  long  coats  they  wore. 

They  took  possession  of  the  steamer  and 
forced  the  pilot  to  conduct  the  boat  where 
they  ordered.  At  Middle  Bass  the  steamer 
"" Island  Queen*'  lay  at  anchor.  The  "Philo 
-Parsons"  drew  up  along  side  and  made 
fast  to  the  smaller  vessel.  There  were  a 
dumber  of  unarmed  Union  soldiers  going 
to  Toledo  and  these  were  forced  to  take 
oath  not  to  take  up  arms  again  until  regu- 
larly exchanged.  There  were  a  number  of 
ladies  on  board  each  vessel  and  these  were 
taken  into  the  cabin  of  the  "Philo  Parsons" 
and  were  sworn  that  they  would  not  give 
any  information  of  what  they  had  seen 
until  twenty-four  hours  had  passed. 

Pale  with  fear,  the  ladies  promised  and 
were  put  ashore  at  Middle  Bass. 

Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  wharf 
in  the  meantime,  and,  while  they  did  not 
know  what  was  wrong,  they  knew  there 
was  something,  and  considerable  excite- 
ment prevailed,  and,  fearing  a  rush  might 
be  made  on  the  boats,  a  number  of  the 
raiders  iired  into  the  crowd.    Mr.  Lorenzo 


Miller  of  Put-in-Bay  was  seriously  in^ 
jured.  It  developed  later  that  if  the  propel 
signals  had  been  received  the  conspirator^ 
would  have  run  in  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  "Michigan"  have  released  the  pris^ 
oners.  A  short  distance  from  Middle  Ba^ 
the  "Island  Queen"  was  scuttled  and 
turned  adrift.  The  "Parsons"  steamed 
down  the  bay  near  Sandusky  and  waited 
for  some  time  for  the  signal  that  was  nevej 
given.  Disheartened  and  discouraged,  th^ 
daring  leader  made  for  Canada,  where  thj 
steamer  was  abandoned.  ' 

Forty-two  years  have  passed  since  th<^e: 
stormy  days.    Two  hundred  and  six  South- 
ern soldiers  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  beau-| 
tiful  island.    Today  it  is  a  siunmer  resort.; 
The  excursionist  is   pointed  out    the  spot 
where  the  dead  of  the  Southland  lie.    In 
the  cemetery  and  all   about  it  are   young 
liickory  trees  and  hawthorn  bushes.    In  the 
autumn  the  scarlet  berries  and  the  yellow 
leaves   from  the  disrobed   hickories   cover 
the  dust  of  these  soldier  dead. 

In  October  —  the  afternoon  of  the  year 
—  the  visitor  sees  the  island  at  its  best. 
When  the  soft  winds  of  October  sigh 
through  the  tree-tops,  one  can  imagine  the 
sighs  come  from  the  far  away  South,  where 
women  yet  mourn  for  those  who  never  re- 
turned. 
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The   Story  of  Camp  Chase 


By  Colonel  W.  H.  Knauss 


HERK  were  two  great  war  camps 
in  Ohio  in  the  sixties.  These 
were  Caxnp  Dennison,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Camp  Chase,  four 
miles  \vest  of  Columbus.  Today 
Camp  Chase,  or  what  was  once 
the  camp,  lies  close  to  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city.  In  each  camp  barracks  were 
erected  that  did  duty  through  the  four 
years  of  war. 

It  is  not  Camp  Dennison,  with  its  rou- 
tine of  drills,  its  raw  recruits  being  made 
into  soldiers  and  its  scattered  companies 
being  welded  into  regiments,  that  this  arti- 
cle will  consider.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
daily  program  at  Camp  Chase,  also,  for 
men  and  boys  from  shop  and  field  marched 
the  long  four  miles  to  the  camp,  and  after 
a  time  marched  back  to  the  city  again. 
There  were  no  horse  cars  in  those  days,  and 
the  trolley  line  was  undreamed  of. 

When    these   men  marched  from  Camp 
Chase    after    weeks  of  foot  drill  and  the 
manual  of   arms,  it  was  to  go  to  the  front, 
where    grim   cannon  were  wont  to  thunder 
and  where  the  dread  sounds  of  war  thrilled 
the  soldier   novice.    Camp  Chase  was  more 
than    a    ereat    rendezvous  —  more  than  a 
camp  of  instruction.   Here  was  located  one 
of  the  military  prisons  of  the  North,  where 
Confederates  captured  in  battle  and  on  the 
scout  were  confined.   The  writer  was  never 
a   prisoner    of   war,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt    that     the    military   prisons   of   the 
North  w^ere  far  superior  in  point  of  com- 
fort to  those  of  the  South.    At  least,  this 
was  true    of   Camp  Chase.    The  prisoners 
had  as  good  barracks  as  their  guards,  and 
at  least  from  1861  to  1863  had  an  abund- 
ance of  food.    There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  during  the  year  of  1864,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  it,  the  rations  were  cut  down 
very   materially   from  what  was  given  at 
first.    There  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  this,  if  we  accept  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man's definition  of  war.    Perhaps  the  aver- 


age reader  will  recall  the  terse  interpreta- 
tion. "War  is  hell,"  he  said;  and  many  si 
prisoner.  North  and  South,  thought  so. 

Northern  soldiers  were  being  starved  ta 
death  in  the  military  prisons  of  the  South. 
Stories  were  told  around  the  campfires  of 
comrades  murdered  by  inliuman  guards. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  the  horrors  of 
these  prisons  could  not  be  exaggerated. 
Thousands  of  good  men  believed  then,  and 
today  are  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  did 
not  become  a  Christian  people  to  mistreat 
their  helpless  prisoners,  even  if  the  Con- 
federates did  all  the  cruel  deeds  of  which 
they  were  accused. 

In  the  year  1864  there  were  more  pris- 
oners of  war  at  Camp  Chase  than  in  any 
other.  During  the  preceding  years  there 
had  been  frequent  exchanges.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  that  stern  chieftain. 
General  Grant,  would  not  listen  to  the  ap- 
peals of  heartbroken  mothers  of  the  North, 
or  to  the  demands  of  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 
There  was  one  cartel  agreed  upon,  and  that 
was  for  an  exchange  of  ten  thousand  sick 
and  wounded.  This  was  in  November, 
1864.  From  that  time  until  the  curtain 
went  down  on  our  country's  great  tragedy, 
at  Appomattox,  was  there  but  one  ex- 
change, except,  perhaps,  in  individual 
cases. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
make  comparison  between  the  prisons  of 
the  North  and  South,  but  to  sketch  as  far 
'  as  can  be  learned  at  this  late  day,  the  most 
interesting  features  of  those  four  years  of 
war  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  military 
prisons  and  the  men  confined  at  Camp 
Chase. 

Before  the  stockade  at  Johnson's  Island 
was  built,  officers  as  well  as  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers  were  kept  at 
Camp  Chase.  Those  in  authority  believed 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  permit  officers  and 
men    to    communicate    with    each    other^ 
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Thus,  in  1862,  the  officers  confined  at 
Camp  Chase  were  removed  to  Johnson's 
Island.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as 
8,000  prisoners  in  the  stockade  at  one  time. 
That  there  was  sickness,  sufTering  and 
death,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  2,260 
graves  in  the  Confederate  cemetery  near 
Columbus  furnish  ample  proof.  Almost 
as  many  Northern  soldiers  sickened  and 
died  in  the  camp  is  true  also,  as  the  great 


until  long  after  the  generation  that  lived 
in  those  days  shall  have  passed  away. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  very  interesting 
and  a  glance  at  them  may  prove  valuable. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Caruthers  wrote: 

* 'There  are  about  800  prisoners  here.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  go  outside;  we  can 
get  anything  we  want,  though.  The  people 
are   kind   and   accommodating.     Tell   our 
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circle  of  graves  in  Green  Lawn  cemetery, 
Columbus,  bears  testimony. 

There  was  unnecessary  cruelty,  doubt- 
less, but  in  1861  and  1862  there  is  undis- 
puted evidence  that  the  prisoners  were 
well  cared  for.  This  evidence  is  found  in 
some  two  hundred  letters  from  the  prison- 
ers at  Camp  Chase,  which,  for  some  reason, 
^ere  never  forwarded,  and  which  are  now 
^n  the  Ohio  State  library,  where  they  are 
being  cared  for  and  where  they  will  remain 


friends  we  are  not  sufTering.  I  would  like 
to  write  you  a  long  letter,  but  the  rules 
forbid.  Mrs.  Clark,  a  sister  of  the  Moons 
of  Memphis,  will  take  this  letter  across  the 
line  to  Richmond.  God  bless  you,  my 
friend.  Thomas  J.  Carruthers.^^ 

The  above  letter  was  dated  April  20, 
1862,  as  was  one  from  Lieutenant  J.  T. 
Menefee  of  the  First  Alabama  regiment. 
Writing  to  his  father,  he  says : 
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*'As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  prisoner  of 
war.  We  endured  much  and  suffered  much, 
and  I  have  been  sick,  quite  sick,  given  up  to 
die  with  cramp  colic,  but  am  still  living, 
thank  God!  I  hope  to  be  entirely  well  in 
a  few  days.  Captain  Rush  and  Lieutenant 
Listrinck  are  here  with  me.  We  are  here 
without  clothing,  except  that  upon  our 
backs,  and  also  without  money  to  buy  what 
we  need.  They  feed  us  well,  but  sick  men 
want  something  else  besides  what  we  draw. 
If  there  is  any  chance  to  get  us  gold,  I  wish 
you,  B.  Rush,  and  B.  Campbell,  who  is 
Listrinck's  friend,  would  arrange  with  the 
Honorable  David  Clop  ton  to  do  so.  I  send 
you  herewith  authority  to  draw  sufficient  to 
buy,  say  fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  me.    Kiss 


"Dear  Wife — I  take  this  opportunity 
to  write  to  you.  This  leaves  me  well  and 
I  hope  may  find  you  well  also.  Oh,  I  want 
to  see  you  so  much!  I  have  thought  I 
wanted  to  see  you  before,  but  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I  hope  I  will  see 
you  and  my  sweet  little  Bob  one  of  these 
days.  Here  the  days  seem  as  long  as 
months,  but  if  I  was  with  you  all  would 
be  right. 

*T  feel  happy  sometimes  when  I  think  I 
have  done  my  duty,  but  when  I  look  around 
on  my  condition  and  know  that  I  am  so  far 
from  you  and  little  Bob,  my  heart  sinks.  It 
is  not  so  hard  to  be  a  prisoner,  after  all, 
for  we  get  plenty  to  eat  and  are  treated 
very   well.    Oh,   I   hope  it  will  work  out 
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my  little  boy  and  see  that  he  is  well  trained. 
God  bless  the  poor  little  motherless  and 
now  almost  fatherless  fellov. .   Your  son, 
"T.  J.  Menefee.'^ 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  letters  found 
in  the  dust  covered  box  in  a  lumber  room 
of  the  State  House  at  Columbus  was  that 
of  Lieutenant  P.  L.  Dotson  of  Mississippi. 
The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  March  1,  1862, 
mentions  the  name  of  P.  L.  Dotson  among 
a  list  of  prisoners  who  arrived  the  day 
before. 

"From  Lieutenant  P.  L.  Dotson,  Com- 
pany D,  Twentieth  regiment  Mississippi 
volunteers,  prisoner  of  war,  to  Mary  W. 
Dotson,  Brooksville,  Mississippi,  March 
21,   186-2: 


right,  whether  for  good  or  not.  I  think 
I  will  end  my  days  with  you,  whom  I  prize 
dearer  than  my  life.  Oh,  Mary,  it  sends  a 
thrill  of  happiness  to  my  wicked  soul  to 
think  I  will  be  with  you  bye  and  bye.  Be 
of  good  cheer,  there  is  a  better  day  coming. 
"Although  I  am  a  prisoner,  I  have  a 
heap  of  fun.  We  play  marbles  and  the  boys 
fiddle  and  do  anything  to  keep  my  spirits 
up,  or  do  anything  amusing,  and  so  don't 
get  uneasy.  I  think  I  will  get  home  in  July, 
and  then  I  will  stay  with  you  for  some 
time.  I  have  been  in  camp  and  in  a  fight 
that  lasted  nearly  a  week,  and  now  I  am 
in  Camp  Chase,  and  when  I  get  out  of  this 
I  will  return  and  be  happy,  I  hope,  to  stay 
with  you.  I  always  found  in  my  Mary  a 
kind  and  good  wife,  and  oh !  if  I  could  be 
with  you  today  and  go  to  church  with  you 3 
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li  can't  be  no  happiness  to  yOu,  sweet  one, 
to  go  there  and  can't  see  your  own  dear 
boy,  a-sitting  in  liis  own  easy  way,  close  by 
}T>u  and  litrle  Bob. 

"l  trust  this  war  will  soon  stop.  I  hope, 
Mary,  I  shall  see  you  again,  but  it  may  be 
possible  that  I  may  never  hold  my  dear 
ones  in  my  arms  again.  I  pray  to  the  Being 
on  High  to  protect  you  and  little  Bob. 

"Mary,  I  have  volumes  to  tell  you,  dear 
nne.  of  the    battlefield,  but  I  can't  tell  it 
here,  and  you  must  be  brave  and  stand  it 
out.  Tell  Bob  to  be  a  good  little  boy  and 
mind  his  ma,  and  that  his  pa  is  a-thinking 
nf  him  and  his  ma  all  the  time.  Oh,  I  never 
think  of   anything   else!    I   will  close  by 
sa\ing,  teach   him  to  love  his  pa  and  ma. 
farewell.     May  God  be  with  you  and  pro- 
tect you.    Kiss  Bob  for  me.   Farewell  for  a 
while.  P.  L.  DoTSON.'' 

A  number  of  these  letters  mention  Mrs. 
Clark,  who  was  to  take  the  letters  south. 
It  was  known  that  Governor  Tod  was  kind 
to  the  lady  and  permitted  her  to  go  to  the 
prison  when  she  wished.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters mentioned  Governor  Tod  very  kindly. 
An  effort  was  made  by  the  writer  to  locate 
Mrs.  Clark  and  learn  the  story  of  the  lost 
letters. 

Through  the  kind  assistance  oi  Mrs.  M. 

V.  Randolph  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Miss 

Virginia  Moon,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Clark  of 

Memphis,  was.  found,  who  related  so  much 

of  the  history  of  her  sister  in  those  da)rs  as 

she  recalled,  and  gave  the  address  of  Rev. 

Frank  Pinckney    Clark  of    Front   Royal, 

Virginia,   son    of    Mrs.   Charlotte    Moon 

Clark,  and  this  letter,  given  below,  tells  as 

nearly  as  ever  will  be  known,  perhaps,  the 

story  of  the  letters  never  delivered : 

•*I  was  only  a  child  of  eight  years  when 
the  Civil  War  began,  so  my  recollections 
are  vague,  as  are  often  the  remembrances  of 
boyhood.  But  I  was  afterwards  told  of 
many  of  the  events  of  those  days  and  the 
effect  they  had  upon  our  after  life. 

"At  that  time,  my  father.  Judge  James 
Clark,  lived  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  after 
his  graduation  from  the  law  school  at  Cin- 
cinnati. He  soon  became  prominent  in  the 
legal  world  and  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  by  the  Gov- 
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emor  of  Ohio  about  the  year  1852.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  judge  by  the  people  of 
his  judicial  district  at  least  twice,  and  then 
retired  from  the  bench  to  practice  law.  In 
politics  he  was  a  friend  of  Judge  Thurman 
and  Messrs.  Vallandigham  and  Vorhees 
and  others,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Stephen  A.  Douglass. 

**My  mother's  father,  Robert  S.  Moon, 
went  from  Virginia  to  Oxford,  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  back  in  the  thirties.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  both  belonging  to  the  same 
county — Albemarle  —  in  Virginia.  Among 
other  of  his  political  ideas  was  that  of  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  slaves  by  their 
owners.  He  took  his  own  to  Ohio  and  then 
to  Indiana  and  freed  them,  going  security 
for  their  future  good  behavior;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  he  had  to  pay  quite 
a  large  simi  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of 
them. 

*Tt  was  at  Oxford  my  father  met  my 
mother.  He  was  a  student  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  she  was  attending  a  young 
ladies'  school  taught  by  Dr.  Scott,  whose 
daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
was  one  of  my  mother's  schoolmates.  My 
parents  were  married  in  1849,  and  the  in- 
terval until  1860  was  passed  quietly  in 
Hamilton.  My  mother's  three  brothers 
were  in  the  Confederate  Army,  two  of  them 
being  Virginians  by  birth. 

"After  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  my 
mother  heard  that  one  of  her  brothers  was 
at  Camp  Chase.  She  at  once  went  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  Governor  Tod  gave  her  per- 
mission to  go  through  the  camp  to  find  her 
brother,  although  there  was  no  record  of 
his  being  there.  He  was  not  there;  but 
she  found  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  were  in  the  prison  camp.  At  once  my 
mother  began  a  crusade  to  make  these 
prisoners  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  even 
succeeded  in  getting  Governor  Tod  to 
parole  some  of  them  in  the  City  of  Co- 
lumbus, where  they  were  able  to  secure 
comfortable  quarters.  In  this  connection  I 
have  been  told  of  a  reception  given  the 
paroled  prisoners  at  Judge  Thurman's 
house,  and  that  when  the  Judge  got  home 
he  found  his  house  full  of  men  in  Confed- 
erate uniforms,  with  only  one  bluecoated 
gentleman  present,  an  officer  named 
Hunter,  who  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
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the  prisoners  and  was  very  popular  with 
them. 

"My  mother  undertook  to  inform  the 
relatives  of  some  of  the  prisoners  of  their 
health,  condition,  needs,  etc.,  and  both 
wrote  herself  and  carried  some  of  their 
letters  to  friends  in  Kentucky.  This 
brought  about  a  sudden  catastrophe  for  two 
clergymen  who  were  at  our  house  when  my 
mother  returned  from  one  of  these  trips  to 
Kentucky,  where  she  had  given  letters  to 
one  of  General  Morgan's  brothers,  and 
where  she  came  near  being  caught  and  ar- 
rested by  one  Colonel  Metcalf.  These 
ministers  wrote  home  to  their  wives  how 
Mrs.  Clark  had  evaded  every  attempt  to 
stop  her  and  made  her  way  into  the  for- 
bidden neighborhood  of  the  Morgans.  Un- 
fortunately, these  ministers  were  arrested  in 
Cincinnati  and  searched. 

"The  same  night  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
John  Bond  of  Cincinnati  warned  my 
mother,  and  she  left  on  the  midnight  north- 
ern express  for  Niagara,  taking  me  with 
her.  We  crossed  the  suspension  bridge 
only  a  short  time  before  a  telegram  to  ar- 
rest my  mother  arrived  on  the  New  York 
side. 

"This  will  probably  account  for  the 
package  of  letters  being  delayed  so  many 
years  in  Columbus.  If  they  were  written 
while  my  mother  was  getting  ready  for 
that  Kentucky  trip,  and  kept  for  her  re- 
turn to  Columbus,  she  never  heard  any- 
thing of  them,  for  soon  afterwards  she 
returned  to  Ohio  to  make  some  final  ar- 
rangements to  go  South.  She  was  threat- 
ened with  arrest  by  General  Rosecrans; 
but  General  Burnside,  then  in  Cincinnati, 
arrested  my  mother,  aunt  and  grandmother 
and,  after  detaining  them  a  short  time, 
sent  them  South.  I  understand  that  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  who  was  an  old  friend, 
took  them  thus  under  his  protection  to  save 
them  from  prison. 

"My  mother  remained  in  the  South  until 
after  the  war  was  over,  when  my  father 
settled  in  New  York  to  practice  law,  and 
my  mother  began  a  literary  career,  which 
brought  increased  luster  upon  her  name, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the 
autiunn  of  1865  she  left  this  life  for  the 
greater,   at  my  home,   the  rectory  of  St. 


George's     Protestant     Episcopal     Chvircb 
West  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 
"Frank  Pinckney  Clark." 
"Front  Royal,  Virginia." 

Many  of  these  letters  might  interest  th^ 
reader,  but  space  forbids.  Doubtless  th^ 
majority  of  the  writers  —  these  uncomi 
plaining  prisoners  of  war  —  who  bear  testi- 
mony of  the  humanity  displayed  at  Camp 
Chase  in  those  days  have  passed  into  tlw 
silence. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  prisoners 
were  not  so  well  satisfied  in  1864.  R.  H. 
Strothers  of  Milton,  Kentucky,  a  member 
of  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky  cavalry,  tells 
a  story  of  an  attempt  to  escape  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1864. 

"During  the  summer  of  1864  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  organize  the  prisoners 
into  companies,  regiments  and  brigades. 
After  the  organization  was  effected  instruc- 
tions were  secretly  given  in  regard  to  how 
the  break  for  liberty  should  be  made.  July 
4th  was  the  day  selected,  and  the  hour  10 
o'clock,  as  the  bread  wagon  was  leaving  the 
prison. 

"The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  as- 
semble in  groups  or  crowds,  so  we  had  to 
be  cautious  in  our  movements.  The  signal 
agreed  upon  was  to  be  'Fresh  Fish,'  which 
was  to  be  given  by  the  leader  of  the  charg- 
ing squad  when  the  bread  wagon  went  out. 
The  leader  was  to  drop  in  behind  the 
wagon  lust  before  it  reached  the  gate. 
There  were  to  be  charging  squads  and 
these  should  charge  continuously  through 
the  gate. 

"The  prisoners  were  to  have  their 
pockets  full  of  rocks,  which  was  the  only 
ammunition  available.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  working  all  right,  and  there  were  no 
indications  that  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  prison  had  suspected  anything  wrong. 
The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful 
The  prisoners  were  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pect of  escape  and  every  man  was  in  his 
place,  waiting  for  the  time.  All  eyes  were 
watching  for  the  bread  wagon  to  come  and 
make  its  exit.  Confusion  came,  however, 
through  an  earlier,  and,  as  it  proved,  un- 
timely arrival  and  departure  of  the  wood 
wagon.  This  caused  the  charge  to  result 
in   failure.     The   charging  squad  was  so 
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eager  that  they  gave  the  signal  as  the  wood 
wagon  went  out,  and  the  main  force  were 
off  guard,  not  expecting  the  signal  at  that 
time.  A  few  of  the  first  charging  squad 
passed  out,  but  were  quickly  recaptured." 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  of  July  5,  1864, 
records  that  "on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
about  twenty  prisoners,  taking  advantage  of 
the  large  gate  being  opened,  gave  a  yell 
and  broke  for  liberty.  They  were  fired 
upon  by  the  guard,  two  of  them  being  se- 
verely injured,  and  the  remainder  captured. 
It  is  learned  that  as  soon  as  the  break  was 
made  the  Eighty-eighth  regiment  formed 
and  pursued  the  fugitives  at  double  quick, 
firing  as  they  went.  The  prisoners  in  the 
meantime  pulled  off  their  hats  and  held 
them  up  in  token  of  surrender.  Colonel 
Richardson  then  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing." 

W.  0.  Conner  of  Cave  Springs,  Georgia, 
was  a  prisoner  for  a  short  time  at  Camp 
Chase.  He  was  captured  at  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  Camp 
Chase  May  3,  1865. 

"There  were  about  1,000  of  us,"  he 
wrote,  "and  as  we  marched  into  prison  No. 
3,  the  roll  was  called  with  instructions  to 
answer  either  'Oath*  or  *  Exchange.'  This 
meant  that  our  names  would  be  entered  as 
being  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegience 
or  remain  in  prison  until  exchanged. 
Knowing  that  Lee  had  already  surrendered, 
about  half  of  the  men  signified  by  their 
answer  that  they  were  willing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegience.  We  found  in  prison  No. 
3  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hundred,  and 
but  sixteen  of  the  earlier  number  had 
answered  *  Exchange.* 

"J.  Courtney  Brown,  now  a  Baptist  min- 
ister of  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  and  the 
writer,  were  two  of  the  sixteen.  Each  of 
the  sixteen  who  preferred  to  be  exchanged 
was  ordered  to  report  at  the  gate,  with 
knapsack  and  one  blanket  prepared  for 
marching.  During  these  three  weeks  all 
kinds  of  stories  were  in  circulation  as  to 
what  would  be  done  with  us.  One  story 
was  that  we  would  be  put  in  irons  in  the 
Ohio  State  prison  for  life,  and  another 
being  that  we  would  be  shot  in  retaliation 
for  something  the  Confederates  had  done. 
Every  man  who  has  ever  been  in  a  military 
prison  is  familiar  with  the  absurd  rumors 
that  somehow  get  circulated. 


"Our  comrades  gathered  about  us  and 
bade  us  farewell,  many  of  them  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  bronzed  cheeks.  We 
marched  out,  the  bluest-looking  men  that 
had  ever  been  gathered  together,  and  not 
one  of  us  would  have  been  surprised  if  we 
had  been  put  in  front  of  a  file  of  soldiers 
and  shot  down.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
we  were  marched  along  the  side  of  the 
prison  wall  a  short  distance,  a  gate  was 
thrown  open  and  we  were  placed  in  prison 
No.  1.  Here  we  found  seventy-five  or 
eighty  Confederate  officers  and  citizens, 
some  of  whom  I  knew.  Instead  of  a  bar- 
racks accommodating  two  hundred  men 
we  were  given  rooms  arranged  for  two 
men  each.  In  each  room  was  a  cooking 
stove  with  necessary  vessels,  and  our  ra- 
tions were  issued  directly  to  us,  so  that 
each  man  could  prepare  his  food  to  suit 
himself.  Hence,  we  were  much  more  com- 
fortably situated  and  fared  better  than  the 
men  we  left  in  prison  No.  3." 

In  June,  1865,  all  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  released  and  sent  South.  There  were 
a  few  political  prisoners  held,  and  one  or 
two  that  were  accused  of  serious  crimes. 

In  1861  and  *62  many  officers  gave  their 
parole  not  to  escape  and  came  to  the  city 
to  live.  They  had  plenty  of  money,  or 
could  get  it,  and  the  best  restaurants  of  Co- 
liunbus  furnished  more  inviting  food  than 
the  prison  menu  presented.  These  Confed- 
erate officers  associated  with  the  regular 
army  officers  that  were  stationed  in  Co- 
lumbus. The  officers  of  volunteer  regi- 
ments were  not  inclined  to  visit  with  their 
enemies.  The  Eighteenth  United  States  in- 
fantry was  stationed  in  the  city  for  some 
time,  and  its  officers  and  the  paroled  Con- 
federates were  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
hotels  and  cafes  of  the  capital  city.  Among 
those  whose  intimacy  was  most  marked 
were  Captain  Joyce  of  General  Buckner's 
staff,  and  Captain  Dodge  of  the  Eighteenth 
infantry.  One  day  these  men  were  drinking 
and  dining  at  Wagner's  Cafe,  when  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  a  little  the  worse  from  drink, 
entered  and  saluted  Captain  Dodge.  The 
Captain  paid  no  attention  to  the  salute. 
The  soldier  paused  and  addressed  some 
remark  to  him,  when  Captain  Joyce  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  struck  the  soldier  in  the 
face.  With  his  mouth  bleeding,  he  went 
out  of  the  place,  and,  meeting  a  number  of 
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his  comrades,  told  them  the  story  of  the 
assault.  A  crowd  gathered.  There  were  as 
many  citizens  as  soldiers,  and  a  riot  was 
imminent.  Here  was  a  paroled  rebel  who 
had  dared  strike  a  Union  soldier,  who  had 
offered  him  no  insult. 

Threats  were  made  that  the  Confederate 
must  die.  As  a  nimiber  of  soldiers  entered 
the  restaurant  vowing  vengeance,  Wagner 
managed  to  get  the  two  officers  out  and 
hide  them  somewhere.  Even  the  uniform 
of  Captain  Dodge  would  not  have  saved 
him  from  insult  —  perhaps  a  beating,  per- 
haps worse,  for  the  men  were  wild. 

"Kill  the  damned  rebel,"  came  the  cries 
from  every  side. 

"Kill  the  other  —  he  is  no  better!"  cried 
the  others. 

It  was  learned  that  the  officers  had  gone 
to  the  .\merican  House  and  the  crowd  fol- 


lowed, the  excitement  growing  every  ma 
ment.  Presently  the  police  made  their  ap- 
pearance and  dispersed  the  mob,  while  th€ 
officers  were  hurried  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Had  Joyce  appeared  again  upon  the  street 
after  the  papers  had  published  the  stor\' 
he  would  have  been  shot. 

During    the   time    Confederate    soldiers 
were  permitted  to  go  where  they  pleased  in 
Columbus,  under  parole,  they  were  in  the 
hahit  cf  holding  banquets  in  the  Ameriran 
House.    The  public  and  the  press  were  not 
permitted  to  know  what   was  said  in   re- 
sponse to  toasts,  but  it  leaked  out  that  in- 
sults were  offered  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, and  the  Confederate  flag  glorified,  and 
when  til  is  became  known  the  parole  custLun 
ceased.    The  officers  were  soon  transferred 
to  Johnson's  Island,  no  more  to  be  seen  in 
the  restaurants  and  hotels  of  Columbus. 


The   Ohio 

Smooth,  shining  steel  close  binds  thy  verdant  sides 
And  stretches  far  to  lofty  heights  that  stand, 

Like  sentinels,  watching  over  white-sailed  tides, 
That  bear  to  thee  the  fruits  of  every  land. 

Grim,  iron  monsters,  breathing  breath  of  steam. 
Rush  by  thy  noble  bosom's  crested  flow, 

And  smoke  of  mighty  cities  blurs  the  gleam 
That  makes  thee  silver  in  the  after-glow. 

Yet,  over  thee,  O  river  deep  and  wide, 

Fond  Romance  still  the  blush  of  beauty  flings; 

And  to  thy  dreamy  vales,  where  shadows  hide. 
The  mystic  Spirit-of-the-Past  still  clings. 

LiTTELL    McClUNG. 
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Lish  Murn's  Pledge 

By  Al  G.  Field 

Mr,  Al  G.  Field,  the  noted  minstrel,  is  an  enthusiatstic  sportsman  and  while 
on  his  various  Southern  hunting  expeditions  has  not  failed  to  pursue  his  life-long 
study  of  the  negro  character,  notwithstanding  the  counter  charm  of  camping  life. 
The  present  story  Mr,  Field  brings  fresh  from  its  native  environment  and  he  haf 
utilized  the  ''reformation"  of  old  Lish  M  urn  to  make  it  a  scenic  spectacle  called 
'* Dreamland ,"  as  a  part  of  his  ^'Greater  Minstrels"  during  the  present  season. 


^ 


THE  SUPERSTITITIONS  of  the 
negro  race  have  ever  been  a 
theme  for  those  who  have 
written  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
people.  "Uncle  Remus"  has  em- 
balmed this  trait  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  negro  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance, and  others,  have  treated  it  in  a 
similar  vein.  The  superstititions  of  the 
negro  are  folk-lore  in  the  South. 

While  on  one  of  my  hunting  expeditions 
through  Northern  Louisiana,  I  had  as  a 
guide  and  cook  an  old  darky  whose  super- 
stitions guided  him  in  every  move  of  life. 
Everything  he  did  was  inspired  by  signs 
and  dreams  in  his  daily  existence. 

One  night,  while  enjoying  a  smoke,  loll- 
ing around  the  campfire  with  that  feeling 
only  peculiar  to  a  tired  hunter,  the  old 
negro  related  a  dream,  which,  he  claimed, 
had  changed  his  course  in  life  and  made 
him  a  different  man  forever  after.  This  is 
the  way  he  told  it : 

"It  wuz  way  back  yonder  in  de  days 
jes  arter  de  war,  when  about  all  I  wuz 
doin*  wuz  drinkin*  licker,  and  I  done  it 
right,  too.  No  man  ever  done  drinkin*  any 
Tighter.  One  night  I  had  been  down  to  de 
stoah,  whar  all  de  culled  'uns  comes  to- 
gedder  in  de  ebenin'.  *Twuz  nelly  *lecksun 
time,  and  de  good  ole  red  licker  was  flowin* 
lak  Sugar  Creek,  dat  runs  pass  ma  ole 
cabin. 

"I  lef  fur  home.  I  cud  har  de  boys  'er 
singin*  while  I  wuz  trudgin'  down  de 
sandy  road.  By-'n-by  I  cud  see  de  lights 
'er  shinin'  in  de  cabin  whar  I  lived,  and  I 


reckoned  de  ole  woman  wuz  waitin'  fur 
me  wid  er  good  warm  supper  an'  er  good 
hot  tongue  Yashin*.  I  begin  ter  sing  de  ole 
song,  'Honey,  Fse  Cimiin  Wid  Ma  Trub- 
bles  fur  ter  Tell  Yer.'  I  kept  on  er  walkin* 
and  directly  I  got  up  to  de  ole  cabin  doah. 
I  reached  out  ter  knock  on  de  doah,  an* 
I'll  swar  if  dat  cabin  did'n  slide  right  away 
frum  me  —  slid  ten  feet  or  moah.  I  walked 
up  ter  de  doah  agin  and  reached  out  like 
afo,  and  away  she  slid  again. 

"I  made  a  jump  toward  de  cabin  and  de 
whole  shebang  slid  right  away  fum  me.  I 
kept  reachin'  out  ma  bans  ter  feel  de  latch 
string  an*  I  couldn*t  touch  hit.  I  begin  to 
holler  fur  ma  ole  woman.  Ma  voice 
sounded  lak  somebody  else's  er  way  oif.  I 
hollered  'Hannah,  stop  de  cabin  till  I  ketch 
up  wid  hit.   Hannah,  open  dat  doah !' 

"De  ole  cabin  kept  on  goin*  down  to- 
wards de  big  woods,  and  no  sign  fiun  ma 
wife.  Directly  de  ole  cabin  butted  right  up 
agin  de  ole  oak  tree  at  de  end  of  de  path 
by  de  spring.  I  sez,  'Now  I*s  got  yer,*  but 
I'll  swar  I  wuz  on  de  hind  end  of  de 
thing.  De  doah  wuz  on  de  odder  side.  I 
skepaddled  'round  de  house  fer  de  doah 
and  de  doah  was  on  the  odder  side.  I 
jes  gritted  ma  teeth  an  stood  up  agin  de 
ole  oak  tree  and  sez,  *Dam  dat  doah,  if  hit 
rums  round  er  again  Tse  gwine  in  dat  doah 
or  bust  de  whole  side  of  de  cabin.' 

"I  seen  de  cabin  comin*.  When  de  doah 
cjot  on  ma  side  I  made  a  dive  fer  hit  and 
I'll  swar  if  I  did'n  Ian  twenty  feet  in  de 
big  ditch.  I  missed  dat  cabin  er  mile.  I 
yelled  'Hannah,  open  de  doah.'   Den  I  felt 
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myself  er  sinkin  in  de  ditch.  It  was  gettin' 
up  round  ma  neck.  I  got  er  taste  of  hit. 
Found  hit  wuz  filled  wid  fine  whiskey, 
mellow  as  pippins  an*  sweet  as  honey.  I 
begun  drinkin*  ter  save  maself.  I  drunk 
de  ditch  dry  an*  I  wuz  saved  so  fur,  but  I 
wuz  so  drunk  in  ma  legs  an*  body  dat  I 
rudd'n  move,  but  ma  head  wuz  all  right. 

**I  begin  ter  holler,  *  Hannah,  ain*t  yer 
gwine  ter  let  me  in?'  After  I  hollered 
about  twenty  times  er  moah  I  done  see  ma 
wife's  face  at  de  windy.  1  sez,  *  Hannah, 
open  dat  doah.  Let  me  in,  Tse  done  fell 
in  de  ditch;    let  me  in.* 

**Hannah  sez,  'Who  yo?' 

"I  sez,  'Hit's  me,  Hannah.* 

'*  'Who  me?'  she  says. 

"I  sez,  'Hit's  Lish,  yo  man.  Don't  fool 
wid  me.   I'se  cole  and  hongry  and  wet.* 

"Hannah  sez,  *Yo  knowed  de  ditch  wuz 
wet  afo  yo  got  inter  hit.  You  go  to  yo 
home.  Doan  yo  cum  round  yere  when  yo*se 
drunk  or  I'll  set  ma  husband  on  yo.* 

"I'll  swar  ma  dander  riz.  When  she 
spoke  dese  words  I  wanted  ter  fly  at  her 
and  tar  de  ole  cabin  down.  I  sez,  'Poke 
yo  head  out'n  dat  windy  and  sez  dem 
words  ergin  an'  I'll  bounce  er  rock  off  yo 
ole  'gourd.  Dat'll  make  yer  talk  differ'n 
ter  me.' 

"She  begin  ter  call  'Lish!  Lish!!  get 
here  and  settle  dis  ole  drunken  debbil.* 
Den  I  beared  simibody  er  gettin*  up  in  de 
cabin.  I'll  swar  I  thought  I'd  choke  when 
I  done  beared  a  man  sez,  'Hannah,  whar's 
ma  britches?' 

"She  sez,  'On  de  rockin'  char.' 

"I  jes  humped,  but  I  cudd'n  move  ma 
body.  A  man  cvmi  to  de  doah.  Dar  stood 
Lish  Murn,  maself,  jes  as  big  as  life.  Dar 
wuz  maself  er  standin'  by  ma  wife  an'  dar 
wuz  maself  er  lyin'  in  dat  ditch. 

"Maself  hollered  at  me  and  sez,  'Who  is 
you?' 

"I  sez,  'If  I  gits  out'n  dis  ditch  I'll  sho 
yo  who  I  is.' 

"I  made  er  lunge  ter  git  out.  I  begin 
sinkin'  lower  and  lower.  Hit  jes  seemed 
lak  de  cabin  wuz  goin'  up  moah,  en  hit 
wuz  lak  I  wuz  goin'  down. 

"De  lights  went  out  in  de  cabin  jts  lak 
dey  do  when  yo'se  all  goin'  ter  bed.  I  cud 
hear  de  screech  owls  er  hoUerin  in  de 
woods.  I  went  under.  All  wuz  still  an' 
quiet. 


"I  sez,  'I'm  gone.'  It  seemed  lak  I  w; 
floatin*  down,  down,  an*  I  stopped  in  i 
air.  I  done  heard  de  boys  er  singin*  at  i 
stoah  way  up  above  me.  Den,  I  heal 
anudder  song  dat  yo  hears  in  de  meeti] 
house  whar  deres  a  buryin*,  an  de  moun 
ers  am  er  sobbin*  roimd  de  coffin.  I  see 
sumpin  white  er  floatin*  pass  me.  I  pt 
out  ma  ban  'ter  feel  hit  and  dere  wu 
nuthin'  to  hit.  Jes  like  moonshine.  I  sect 
anudder  and  anudder  shaddow,  an'  by-'n 
by  I  cud  see  dar  long,  boney  fingers  an^ 
dar  skull  faces  and  har  dar  ghost  songs 
Dey  jes  floated  pass  me.  Dey  floated  down 
towards  de  ole  mill  and  faded  out  ei 
sight,  'tween  de  hills  and  de  shaddow  oh 
de  trees. 

"I  looked  ober  towards  de  ole  mill  an', 
Lordy,  I  seen  de  ole  He  Debbil  er  comin' 
out  ob  de  mill  race.  He  waltzed  right  cmt 
of  de  side  of  de  mill,  jes  above  whar  ole 
Man  Wicks  had  his  moonshine  still.  'Bout 
forty  little  debbils  all  followed  de  ole  bell 
weather  debbil.  Sum  of  dem  had  jugs, 
kegs  and  barrels  of  licker  and  dey  carried 
dem  as  easy  as  yo'd  take  a  pint  bottle.  De 
ole  debbil  danced  ober  ter  whar  I  wuz 
layin'  and  sez  in  motions,  'Ciun  wid  us.  Vo 
can  hab  all  yer  wants  ter  drink.* 

"I  sez,  'I  can't  go  wid  yo  all  tonight,  I 
mus  get  back  ter  dat  cabin  and  put  maself 
out.'  I  jes  coud'n  git  dat  cabbin  out'n  na 
mind. 

"De  ole  debbil  drawed  whiskey  out'n  all 
de  kegs  and  barrels  and  give  it  ter  mc  ter 
drink.  After  de  furst  gulp  I  begin  ter  bile 
inside,  den  ter  bake  and  lastly  ter  bum. 
I  sez,  'Water,  water !'  De  debbils  jes  grin 
and  sez  in  motions,  *Cum  'long,  follow  us.' 
I  wuz  so  hot  inside  I  felt  every  minute 
dat  I'd  buss,  jes  lak  de  ole  biler  did  down 
at  de  sawmill. 

"I  followed  de  ole  debbil  up  de  hill,  up 
whar  I'd  never  clum  since  I  wuz  a  boy. 
I  cud  see  de  branch  what  runs  dowm  de 
hill  to  turn  de  mill  wheel.  De  debbil  wuz 
stirrin'  right  fer  hit.  I  sez,  'I'll  jump  in 
dat  water,  close  and  all.*  Ma  tongue  wuz 
hangin*  out.  I  cud  hear  de  water  er 
splashin*  on  de  stones.  I  cud  feel  de  air 
coolin'  firni  de  water.  De  debbil  jes  got 
ter  de  middle  of  de  stream  when  he  flung 
up  his  arms  an*  sank  right  down  tree  de 
water.    Fum  de  hole  dat  he  went  down  in 
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dar  cum  a  blaze  of  fire  and  de  whole  neigh- 
borhood smelled  of  brimstone. 

"I  wuz  jes  sinkin*  on  ma  ban's  and  knees 
to  put  ma  hot  head  in  de  water,  when  de 
fire  made  me  fall  back.  I  grabbed  a  root 
and  belt  on.  De  whole  stream  dat  wuz 
water  afo,  wuz  fire.  Stead  ob  water  runnin* 
down  it  wuz  fire  er  blazin*  up.  De  whole 
air  got  red  wid  de  glare  of  de  flames. 

"I  seen  spooks  flyin*  up.  I  leaned  over 
and  dar  wuz  Hell  right  under  me  wid  de 
lid  off.  I  cud  see  de  hull  works.  De  ole 
boss  debbil  wuz  stirrin*  up  de  fire.  De  little 
debbils  wuz  heavin'  in  de  pine  knots  and 
tar,  and  de  sinners  wuz  er  screechin*. 

"I  cud  hear  de  boys  dat  wuz  at  de  stoah 
tryin  *ter  sing  de  songs  dey  sung  while  dey 
wuz  drunk,  but  de  tune  wuz  differ*n  .  Yo 
cud  tell  dey  wuz  sufferin*.  When  dey  got 
all  de  fires  er  blazin'  hot  de  ole  debbil  mo- 
tioned for  all  ban's  ter  stan*  'round.  Dey 
got  in  a  half  circle  and  all  looked  up  at 
me  and  laffed  right  in  ma  face  —  laffed, 
not  lak  folks,  but  jes  lak  one  of  dem  var- 
mints in  de  den  at  de  circus  show.  When 
dey  all  waved  dere  ban's  at  me  I  cud  feel 
de  earth  a  sinkin'  under  me.  I  belt  on  to 
de  root,  but  I  kept  goin  down  right  toward 
de  hottest  spot  in  Hell  —  down,  down, 
closer  to  de  blazin  fire.  I  cud  feel  maself 
beginnin'  ter  scorch.  I  must  hab  fainted, 
fer  I  could'n  tell  w^hether  I  ever  lit  in  dat 
fire  or  not. 

"I  doan  know  how  long  I  layed  dere. 


I  never  knowed  when  I  cimi  too.  I  jes 
found  maself  er  lookin'  up  at  de  sky.  De 
stars  wuz  shinin'  an'  I  wuz  cold.  De  damp 
dew  had  me  wet  and  mos  froze.  I  jes  man- 
aged ter  git  on  ma  feet  when  I  seed  de  ole 
cabin  er  standin'  right  by  me.  I  went  over, 
reach  out  ma  ban'.    It  stood  for  me. 

"Hannah  sez,  'Who'se  dat  knockin'  at 
de  outside  doah?' 

"I  sez,  *  Hit's  me,  honey.  I'se  mos  froze. 
Open  de  doah.   Let  me  in.' 

"She  sez,  *Well,  wait  till  I  gits  up.  Whar 
yo  been  all  nite?' 

"I  sez,  'I'se  been  clar  thro'  Hell.' 

"She  said,  *Yo  need'n  fool  about  hit,'  yo 
keep  on,  that's  whar  yo'll  land.' 

"I  sez,  Tse  done  been' ;  cum  on,  honey, 
open  dis  doah.  I'se  scared  mos  to  death. 
I  can't  ketch  ma  breath.' 

"She  sez,  'Doan  yo  try  ter  ketch  hit,  jes 
let  him  go.' 

"She  opened  de  doah.  I  fell  in  on  de 
floah. 

"I  sez,  *  Honey,  I'se  had  de  awfullest 
dream.' 

"Yes,  she  sez,  'Yo'se  had  de  awfullest 
drunk.'  " 

The  old  darkey  added  as  be  arose  to 
place  more  pine  knots  on  the  campfire,  "I 
nevah  teched  a  drink  ob  licker  from  dat 
night  ter  this  outside  of  ma  house.  I  takes 
hit  home,  locks  all  de  doahs  and  jes  gets 
bilin.   Dat's  what  cured  me  of  drinkin'." 


Statesmen  All 

By  Fred  L.  Boalt 


MICHAEL  FINNERTY  was  boss 
of   The    Patch.     His    specialty 

-  was  the  premature  and  illegal 
^jfC       naturalizing  of  aliens.    With  a 

—  J      native  but  shameless  humor  he 

called  the  process  "makin'  'em 
while  you  wait." 

Finnerty  was  part  and  parcel  of  a 
Municipal  Machine,  which  was  part  and 
parcel  of  a  State  Machine.  The  ramifica- 
tions reached  out  and  down  to  wards,  pre- 


cincts and  neighborhoods.  Another  name 
for  The  Patch  was  "De  Fift  Ward."  Fin- 
nerty had  it  "in  his  vest  pocket." 

To  understand  the  full  iniquity  of  Fin- 
nerty's  methods,  you  must  understand  The 
Patch.  It  got  its  name  from  the  Irish  who 
first  lived  there.  Then  the  Italians  and 
Poles  came  in  and  the  Irish  moved  out. 
Finnerty,  overcoming  a  national  prejudice 
against  "guinnies"  and  "pollocks,"  stayed. 

Because  Finnerty  was  smarter  than  his 
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new  neighbors  he  grew  great,  and  rich,  and 
powerful.  And  Slobivinsky  and  Ficola 
were  his  lieutenants. 

Slobivinsky  and  Picola  were  a  little 
smarter  thaii  their  countrymen.  They 
didn't  like  each  other,  but  they  liked  Fin- 
nerty.  Finnerty  needed  them  in  his  busi- 
ness. The  lieutenants'  cousins,  even  those 
several  times  removed,  got  good  jobs  with 
the  city. 

For  many  years  Finnerty  had  controlled 
the  business  of  his  party  in  the  ward,  and 
he  had  done  it  successfully.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied.  Outside  the  ward  he  was  un- 
known. He  wanted  to  shine,  to  be  some- 
body. From  the  back  room  of  his  saloon 
he  had  sent  others  to  the  council ;  now  he 
wanted  to  be  Councilman  Finnerty. 

Those  higher  up  not  daring  to  refuse 
Finnerty,  the  nomination  was  sanctioned, 
and  was  pulled  off  per  schedule.  Finnerty's 
next  business  was  to  see  that  he  was 
elected.  He  never  left  anything  to  chance. 
He  called  in  his  lieutenants. 

'Ticola,'*  he  said,  "Ye  hov  some  new 
wans  in  th  'warrud.  An*  they  ain't  regis- 
tered.   See  to  ut !" 

And  to  Slobivinsky  "Git  thim  new 
pollocks  in  line.  An'  do  ut  now !" 

Following  instructions,  Picola  and  Slobi- 
vinsky each  gave  a  party.  Slobivinsky's  was 
in  the  hall  over  Max  Dosky's  saloon. 
Picola's  was  at  the  Italian  club.  At  both 
parties  much  beer  was  drunk,  and  native 
songs  were  sung.  They  cheered  for  Fin- 
nerty, who  paid  for  the  beer. 

Then  the  guests  were  put  through  a 
strange  drill.  They  were  made  to  put  up 
their  right  hands  and  say  English  worcb 
whose  meaning  they  did  not  know.  These 
words  they  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Now,  one  of  the  guests  at  Picola's  party 
was  Miguel  Mandino,  short,  broad  and 
swarthy.  At  Slobivinsky's  party  was  John 
Kishnic,  tall,  broad,  fair,  and  very  stupid. 
Both  had  left  their  respective  countries 
hurriedly. 

"This  man,"  said  Picola  to  Mandino, 
indicating  a  total  stranger,  "is  your  wit- 
ness. Your  friend  a  long  time.  Under- 
stand?" 

"Sure,"  said  Mandino,  grinning. 

"Kishnic,"  said  Slobivinsky,  "here  is 
your  witness  when  you  go  to  court.    Your 


friend  hve  —  no,  six  —  years.  All  the  tinJ 
in  this  country.    Understand?" 

Kishnic  did  not  imderstand.  He  did  noj 
care.  The  beer  was  good,  and  cost  nothing 
so  he  cheered  for  Finnerty,  and  got  ven 
drunk.  1 

The  drills  were  repeated  several  even^ 
ings,  until  the  guests  were  letter  perfect^ 
Then  they  went  to  court.  It  was  a  big 
batch.    The  clerk  had  to  hide  a  smile. 

The  aliens  passed  through  the  courtroom 
in  a  steady,  stolid  line.  They  recited  like 
automations  the  words  they  had  been 
taught.  The  "witnesses"  did  most  of  the 
talking.  A  policeman  hustled  them  out  and 
down  the  stairs.  Later  they  received  their 
papers.  They  were  American  citizens.  Fin- 
nerty was  taking  no  chances. 

Now  a  word  for  Finnerty.  If  you  con- 
sider that  he  was  a  bad  man,  you  will  iod 
that  The  Patch  does  not  agree  with  you. 
The  Patch  loved  Finnerty,  and  was  proud 
of  him.  He  paid  their  fines;  he  went  on 
their  bond ;  he  tided  them  over  hard  win- 
ters ;  he  got  jobs  for  them ;  his  was  an 
informal  court,  in  which  he  advised,  com- 
forted, chided  and  aided  them,  and  settled 
their  disputes.  In  gratitude  they  voted 
"right." 

Finnerty  gave  his  lieutenants  careful  in- 
structions concerning  handling  of  the 
ready-made  citizens.  "Give  'em  a  heluva 
good  time,  and  let  'em  know  that  ut's  me 
that's  payin'  th'  bill." 

Slobivinsky  and  Picola  gave  several 
more  parties,  and  The  Patch  had  a  "helun 
good  time." 

The  Patch  was  divided  in  half  by  an  im- 
aginary line.  On  one  side  the  Poles  lived; 
it  was  called  "Pollocktown."  The  Itahans 
had  the  other  half,  which  was  "Little 
Italy." 

On  the  Saturday  night  before  election 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  hall  over  Max 
Dosky's  saloon.  Several  hundred  Poles 
were  there,  drinking  Finnerty's  beer.  At 
the  same  time  the  Italian  club  was  giving 
a  "smoker." 

Head  and  shoulders  above  the  dancers 
of  Pollocktown  stood  John  Kishnic.  He 
danced  with  Mary  Hovec,  whose  shawled 
head  did  not  quite  reach  his  shoulder. 

Mary  was  fair  and  stupid,  too,  stolid 
and  tow-headed.  She  was  one  of  a  squad 
of     Polish    women    who    everv    evening 
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scrubbed  the  floors  of  a  big  office  building 
after  the  tenants  had  left  it.  Some  day  she 
would  marry  Kishnic.  In  the  meantime,  she 
was  strong  and  did  not  mind  scrubbing  for 
a  living.  Her  arms,  which  were  always 
bared  when  she  worked,  were  pink  and 
roiind  and  hard. 

Now  she  danced  solemnly  with  her  lover, 
her  hands  on  his  hips,  his  hands  on  hers, 
circling  flat-footedly.  John  wore  his  hat, 
and  a  cheap  cigar  was  in  his  mouth.  Be- 
tween dances  she  talked  with  the  other 
women,  while  John  drank  beer  at  the  bar, 
which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  hall. 

"That  John !"  boasted  Mary.  "He  is  so 
strong.  If  there  is  a  fight  he  will  kill  some- 
body. He  is  drunk  now,  though  he  does 
not  show  it  —  he  is  so  strong." 

ft  was  getting  light,  though  the  dancers 
had  no  idea  of  going  home,  when  Mandino 
and  a  score  of  others  left  the  Italian  club 
and  crossed  the  line  into  Pollocktown. 
They  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  sung  songs 
and  cheered  for  Finnerty.  Now  they  would 
go  to  the  dance. 

They  entered  the  hall.  The  "Pollocks" 
glowered  at  them.  The  "guinnies"  glowered 
back.  It's  not  easy  to  explain  the  antipathy 
they  felt  for  each  other.  Next  morning  the 
papers  called  it  a  "race  war." 

They  fought.  Viciously,  blindly,  with- 
out science,  they  fought,  with  open  hands 
and  clawing  nails,  like  beasts. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mandino,  short 
and  broad,  and  Kishnic,  tall  and  broad, 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  Plainly, 
the  thing  to  do  was  fight.  They  did,  with- 
out knowing  why.  Mandino,  being  short, 
slipped  a  knife  between  Kishnic's  ribs,  and 
Kishnic  fell  .  But  first  he  swung  a  chair 
and  brought  it  crashing  down  on  Man- 
dino's  skull,  cracking  it. 

The  police  raided  the  hall,  taking  many 
prisoners.  But  Kishnic  and  Mandino  were 
not  among  them.  They  found  the  stolid 
Mary  with  her  stout  fingers  gripped  on 
Mandino's  throat,  and  she  fought  like  a 
tigress,  gasping  and  sobbing,  when  they 
tore  her  away. 

Then  came  Tuesday,  election  day.   Fin- 


nerty and  his  lieutenants  were  at  the  polls 
early,  checking  off  names  on  lists  which 
they  carried.  But  the  names  of  Mandino 
and  Kishnic  they  did  not  check.  Where 
were  they? 

The  policeman  at  the  booth  knew.  He 
had  it  from  the  ambulance  man. 

A  carriage,  drawn  by  fine  horses,  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  City  Hospital.  Kishnic, 
pale  and  shaking,  was  helped  into  it  and 
driven  to  the  polls. 

Another  carriage,  equally  splendid,  stop- 
ped in  front  of  the  Emergency  Hospital, 
and  Mandino,  with  an  ache  in  his  head 
and  hate  of  Kishnic  in  his  heart,  got  into  it. 

They  voted,  did  Kishnic  and  Mandino, 
like  true  American  citizens.  And  Finnerty 
was  elected,  of  course. 

That  night  Councilman  Finnerty  gave 
the  biggest  party  of  the  campaign.  He 
was  a  good  man,  this  Finnerty,  according 
to  his  lights.  Now  he  would  show  his 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  elected  him. 

So,  before  the  crowd  was  too  drunk  to 
appreciate  a  bit  of  sentiment,  Finnerty 
made  a  speech,  from  a  beer  keg.  His  fat, 
kindly  face  radiated  with  good-nature. 
Only  half  of  the  crowd  understood  what 
he  said.  But  it  made  no  difference.  The 
beer  was  good. 

Finnerty  did  not  know  his  sentiment  was 
incongruous,  ghastly.  He  had  heard  a 
spellbinder  use  it  in  a  previous  camapign. 

"Bhoys,"  he  said  ,"  *tis  a  foine  thing  t* 
be  called  th'  voice  of  th'  American  people." 

Stupid  Kishnic  was  drunk.  He  sat  with 
his  arm  around  Mary,  and  cheered  with 
the  rest.  Mandino,  his  head  bandaged,  sat 
in  a  far  corner,  nursing  his  hate. 

When  the  party  broke  up  Kishnic 
started  home  with  Mary.  They  did  not 
see  a  figure  behind  them,  which  crept 
closer  —  closer.  Mandino  "got  even,"  and 
Finerty  paid  the  funeral  expenses. 

Mary  went  on  scrubbing  the  floors  of  the 
big  office  building.  Her  stolid  face  gives 
no  hint  of  the  mortal  wound  her  heart 
received. 

Mandino  skipped.  The  police  have  never 
been  able  to  find  him. 
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By  James  Ball  Naylor 


IV. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  19 — . 
My  Dear  Jack  :  — 

I  was  proper  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again.  So  your  wife  wants  to  meet  me; 
and  congratulates  me  on  my  keen  discern- 
ment —  in  regard  to  her  and  the  children. 
That  flatters  me ;  and  now  I  know  she's  a 
cultured  lady  of  infinite  good  taste. 

But  there's  one  thing  in  your  letter,  Jack, 
that  interests  me  more  than  Mrs.  Linden's 
good  opinion  of  me,  even;  and  I'm  going 
after  it  —  and  right  away  and  at  once. 
You  say  that  your  oldest  boy  —  the  quiet, 
studious  chap,  your  hope  and  joy  —  has 
completely  upset  you  (and  your  pet  calcu- 
lations, I  read  it,)  by  announcing  his  de- 
termination to  go  to  West  Point,  if  he  can 
secure  the  appointment.  And  you're  all 
broken-up,  completely  knocked-out;  and 
the  future  looks  like  thirty  cents.  You 
think  that  he's  throwing  away  his  educa- 
tion, wrecking  his  prospects,  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  and  all  that,  eh? 
Jack  —  you  old  goggle-eyed  croaker  —  I'm 
disgusted  with  you! 

Listen  to  me  a  minute.  Providence  is  an 
unknown  quantity  that  every  fellow  places 
his  own  value  upon;  but  nature  is  as  cer- 
tain as  two-times-two  makes  four.  Your 
boy  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  Well,  let  him. 
What's  the  odds?  Perhaps  he  knows  what 
he's  fit  for,  as  well  as  or  better  than  you 
do.  At  any  rate,  if  he's  made  up  his  mind 
he  wants  to  be  a  soldier,  you'd  better  let 
him  try  the  thing.  This  world's  full  of 
farmers  in  the  pulpit  and  philosophers  at 
the  plow;  and  misfits  aren't  worth  the 
cost  price  on  an  open  market.  And  what 
ails  you,  anyhow?  Your  father  and  his 
five  brothers  were  all  in  the  Civil  War  — 
"thirty-six  feet  of  Linden  wood,"  I've 
heard  him  boast  many  a  time ;  and  you  — 
just  out  of  the  shell  and  the  down  hardly 


dry  upon  you  —  swelled  around,  with  an 
old  soldier  cap  cocked  over  one  eye,  and 
carrying  a  battered  canteen  and  a  rusty 
horse-pistol,  and  lispingly  vowed  vengeance 
upon  everybody  and  everything  having  a 
habitat  south  of  Mason-and-Dixon's  Line. 
What  ails  you  today,  old  man?  Your 
boy  wants  to  be  a  soldier.  Why?  Because 
it's  in  the  blood.  You  darned  old  degener- 
ate !  Think  of  it !  Just  because  your  son 
takes  after  his  patriotic  and  honored  fore- 
bears, you  splash  around  with  one  oar  and 
howl  that  the  boat's  going  down  with  all 
on  board.    Old  boy,  you  make  me  weary. 

Jack,  I  like  Boston  and  the  Bostonese, 
in  the  main  —  I  live  here.  They're  hero- 
worshipers  —  I  can  put  up  with  that ; 
they're  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  culture 
and  aesthetism  —  I  can  tolerate  that ;  they 
imagine  that  they're  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord  and  the  makers  and  preservers  of 
American  history  —  I  can  smile  at  that ; 
they  set  themselves  up  as  the  censors  of 
all  literature  —  I  can  laugh  at  that ;  they 
value  above  all  else  their  old  churches, 
graveyards,  and  other  historic  sites  —  I 
can  sympathize  with  that.  But  there's  one 
thing  I  can't  bear  with  creditable  equani- 
mity, and  that's  their  everlasting  prating 
about  universal  peace  and  their  eternal  con- 
demnation of  war  under  any  and  all  cir- 
ciunstances.  Patrick  Henry  said,  "Gentle- 
men may  cry  'peace,  peace !' ;  but  there  is 
no  peace."  I  guess  it  was  Pat  said  that 
Jack;  I'm  a  little  rusty  on  old  school  dec- 
lamations. At  any  rate,  he  was  right  — 
whoever  said  it.  There  is  no  peace ;  there 
never  has  been,  and  there  never  will  be. 
It's  an  idle  pipe-dream  and  contrary  to  the 
law  and  nature  of  things. 

Let's  slip  back  along  the  path  of  history 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  take  a  squint 
at  the  milestones  leading  up  to  the  present. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  act  of  eviction, 
Jack,   when,  as   ancient  myth  declares,  a 
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wrathful  God  drove  our  parents  out  of  the 
garden  and  dangled  a  flaming  sword  over 
the  entrance  to  prevent  their  return,  his- 
tory written  and  legendary  has  been  a 
continued  story  of  war  —  war.  Go  back 
into  the  past  as  far  as  we  will,  delve  dili- 
gently into  the  ruins  of  oriental  cities  as 
deep  as  we  can,  decipher  the  hieroglyphics 
of  papyrus  and  baked-clay  as  much  as  we 
may,  it  is  war,  war  —  and  little  else  than 
war.  In  antediluvian  days,  in  preglacial 
times,  the  hairy  savage  warred  with  wild 
beasts  and  his  wilder  kind.  His  motto  was, 
** Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  His 
serious  business  of  life  was  a  daily  succes- 
sion of  such  little  pleasantries  as  the  crack- 
ing of  adamantine  skulls  and  the  lopping 
off  of  superfluous  limbs;  and  his  hours  of 
gentle  dalliance  were  devoted  to  the 
making  of  stone  axes  and  the  fashioning  of 
war-clubs.  His  was  an  example  of  the 
simple  and  strenuous  life  combined,  Jack. 
In  those  days  the  only  art  was  the  art- of 
war ;  and  the  only  science  was  the  death - 
dealing  sience  of  mortal  combat. 

Then  came  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Persian  warred  with  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician scrapped  with  Chaldean.  The  proud 
and  powerful  Babylonian  devastated  the 
flocks  and  fields  of  the  Hebrew;  and  the 
Hebrew  courageously  laid  siege  to  the 
walled  cities  of  Babylonia.  And  the  years 
sped  —  madly,  merrily,  as  a  Donnybrook 
fair  —  and  it  was  war,  war. 

Cireek  met  Greek  on  native  soil,  Jack; 
then  **came  the  tug  of  war."  Isn't  that 
the  way  the  old  school-readers  used  to  put 
it?  Philip  of  Macedon  set  out  to  subju- 
gate all  Hellas  —  and  to  raise  hell  as  often 
as  he  found  it  convenient ;  and  his  son,  the 
mighty  Alexander,  conquered  the  known 
world  and  took  on  a  beautiful  jag  that 
ended  him,  because  there  wasn't  another 
world  or  two  lying  around  waiting  to  be 
conquered.  Roman  supremacy  gained  the 
ascendency  (How's  that  for  a  neat  com- 
bination of  resonant  and  unmeaning 
words,  old  fellow?)  and  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  Northern  Europe  himibled  Rome 
in  the  dust.  And  the  centuries  rolled  on, 
full  of  risk  and  revelry;  and  it  was  war, 
war. 

All  through  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
down  through  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  the 
blare  of  martial  instruments  and  the  clash 


of  steel  on  steel  —  in  the  name  of  the  God 
who  made  us.  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  the  greedy  and  pestilential 
Spaniard  set  foot  upon  virgin  soil ;  and  soon 
the  dark  and  dense  tropic  forests  of  the 
New  World  echoed  the  shouts  of  the  victor 
and  the  prayers  and  pleas  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  bocm  of  the  blatant  bell- 
muzzle  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Ancient 
history  gave  place  to  medieval,  and  medie- 
val made  way  for  modern;  and  yet  it  was 
ever  and  always  —  war. 

The  War  of  the  Roses,  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  in  the  Netherlands,  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars,  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  our  own  great  Civil 
Conflict,  the  War  in  the  Far  East  —  war, 
war,  war! 

The  earliest  war  the  race  waged  was  a 
struggle  for  human  supremacy  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  brutes  of  the 
lungle.  It  was  a  case  of  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest";  and  man  survived.  Of  course 
he  came  out  of  the  daily  conflict  a  bit  dis- 
figured at  times,  Jack;  but  the  loss  of  a  leg 
or  arm  or  a  few  square  feet  of  cuticle  cut  no 
ice  when  he  came  out  conquerer.  The  main 
thing  in  war  is  to  be  able  to  yell  and 
claim  victory  when  the  scrap's  over.  Next 
came  wars  of  greed  and  conquest  —  death- 
less glory  for  the  few,  and  glorious  death 
for  the  many  —  king  against  king,  and 
prince  against  potentate ;  and  the  pauper- 
ized peasant  —  the  imbecile  and  docile 
ass !  —  bore  the  burden  of  it  all.  These 
wars  were  followed,  spontaneously  and 
perennially,  by  wars  of  religious  frenzy 
and  fanaticism.  They  converted  heathen 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  those 
old  days,  Jack;  and  there  were  no  back- 
sliders. It  was  all  very  fine,  as  we  look 
back  upon  it.  Christ  came  to  preach  the 
common  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  his 
doctrine  arrayed  house  against  house  and 
brother  against  brother.  He  taught  human 
liberty  and  hvunan  equality,  and  the  con- 
tentions thus  engendered  caused  the  earth 
to  be  drenched  with  blood  and  the  skies  to 
be  rent  by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
wails  of  the  widowed,  and  the  cries  of  the 
fatherless.  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men"  was  his  message;  and  ever 
since  its  utterance,  the  Jew  has  been  the 
shuttle-cock  of  nations,  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Christian  has  been  ready  and  anx- 
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ious  to  convert  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
his  way  of  believing  —  even  at  the  can- 
non's mouth. 

But  the  trouble  isn*t  in  the  teachings  of 
the  pian  Christ  Jesus  —  don't  misunder- 
stand me,  Jack;  it's  in  the  essential  and 
intimate  nature  of  man  himself.  With  all 
our  boasted  culture  and  refinement,  we're 
but  passionate  children  of  the  soil.  Civi- 
lization is  only  skin-deep;  and  a  bayonet 
prick  reaches  the  old  savage  beneath  and 
causes  him  to  emit  a  warwhoop. 

Jack  Linden!  You  babble  to  me  about 
war  being  a  thing  of  the  past  —  belonging 
to  a  brutal  and  bygone  day.  Why,  man, 
the  boy  babe  born  at  the  time  of  the 
great  peace  conference  of  the  Hague  is 
still  rejoicing  over  his  first  pair  of  trous- 
ers and  is  counting  impatiently  the  lagging 
years  that  must  elapse  ere  he  can  sport  his 
first  pair  of  galluses ;  and  yet  what  have 
we  witnessed  in  so  short  a  time?  War  in 
Cuba,  war  in  the  Philippines,  war  in 
China,  war  in  South  Africa,  war  in  South 
America,  and  the  biggest  war  of  modern 
times,  in  tlie  Orient.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  and  brainiest  statesmen  and  think- 
ers the  civilized  world  can  claim  were 
members  of  that  Hague  congress,  and  they 
wrestled  for  weeks  over  tlie  vexatious  prob- 
lems that  presented  themselves  for  solu- 
tion. And  all  Christendom  stood  breath- 
less and  agape,  awaiting  the  outcome.  The 
verv  air  was  pregnant  with  possibilities. 
Many  over-sanguine  persons  —  Jack,  you 
remember  it  all !  —  professed  to  believe 
that  that  congress  of  Christian  men  would 
declare  for  international  arbitration  of  all 
national  disputes ;  and  they  prayed  and 
predicted  and  mouthed  and  marveled.  And 
while  they  were  fanning  the  air  and  yell- 
ing themselves  hoarse  in  a  frenzy  of  antici- 
patory delight  —  declaring  that  the  mil- 
lenimn  was  at  hand,  that  a  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  — 
a  spark  of  silent  electricity  flashed  the 
news  across  the  Atlantic  that  the  confer- 
ence had  adjourned  without  accomplishing 
anything  really  worthy  of  note.  And  had 
the  work  of  that  august  body  of  intellec- 
tual and  cultured  men  been  other  than  it 
was.  Jack,  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence in  the  world's  affairs  —  would  have 
altered  little  the  inflexible  trend  of  himian 
events.     Heredity   and   environment  —  the 


heridity  of  countless  generations  of  warlike 
peoples,  and  the  environment  of  many  war- 
worn centuries  —  have  made  man  what  he 
is,  a  contentious  and  scrappy  animal.  Until 
the  slow  laws  and  processes  of  evolution 
have  made  man  peace-loving  and  peace- 
abiding,  war  will  go  on,  though  it  be  to 
the  end  of  time. 

We  may  believe  with  the  moralist  that 
war  is  wrong.  Jack;  we  may  think  with 
the  socialist  that  war  is  extravagant  and 
unjust ;  we  may  hold  with  the  altruist  that 
war  is  unrighteous ;  we  may  utter  the  time- 
honored  and  musty  platitude  that  war  is 
but  wholesale  murder,  or  say  with  Uncle 
Billy  Sherman  that  war  is  hell;  but  war 
it  will  be  —  war,  war !  For  things  are  not 
as  we  say  they  are,  old  man,,  nor  as  we 
would  have  them  —  but  as  they  are. 

This  being  true,  then  —  man  being  what 
he  is,  and  thinking  and  believeing  and  de- 
siring what  he  does  —  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the.  millenium  is  tardy  in  its 
(rming,  (I'm  not  expecting  it  before  the 
middle  of  next  week,  anyhow)  ;  that  the 
dawn  of  universal  peace  is  still  obscured 
in  clouds  of  powder-smoke,  and  that  the 
red  we  discern  in  the  eastern  skies  is  but 
the  stain  of  carnage  and  the  reflected  flames 
of  sacked  and  burning  cities.  Let's  strip 
(jff  all  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy  and  take 
a  critical  look  at  our  bare  selves.  The 
present  age  is  the  age  of  athletics  and  phy- 
sical training.  Our  state  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions  foster  these 
things,  and  many  of  them  offer  military- 
discipline  in  addition.  Our  standing  army 
is  the  largest  and  most  efficient  it  has  ever 
been ;  and  our  navy  is  second  to  none  in 
points  of  excellence.  Every  state,  almost, 
lias  its  well-organized  militia.  Our  legisla- 
tures and  both  halls  of  our  national  con- 
gress are  made  up  largely  of  ex-soldiers, 
and  a  strenuous  officer  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  —  armed  with  a  big  stick  — 
sits  in  the  presidential  chair. 

And  what  do  all  these  things  mean,  old 
friend?  Simply  this:  that  the  martial 
spirit  that  inspired  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public to  battle  for  independence  is  still 
alive  and  alert  in  their  worthy  descend- 
ants; that  we  honor  above  all  others  the 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  native  land 
and  its  institutions ;    and  that  the  heritage 
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that  is  ours  will  never  be  lost  through  crim- 
inal negligence  or  pusillanimous  cowardice. 

Vou  can't  accuse  me  of  partiality  —  of 
blowing  my  own  horn,  Jack,  for  I  can't 
claim  the  honor  of  being  a  soldier ;  I  wish 
I  could.  No,  I'm  just  stating  bald  facts. 

And  what  is  true  of  our  own  country  is 
true  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
spite  of  sentimental  theories  and  tearful 
prophecies,  civilization  marches  forward  to 
the  martial  music  of  fife  and  drum;  the 
boom  of  the  rifled  cannon  is  the  death- 
knell  of  effete  monarchies,  and  the  rattling 
crash  of  the  machine-gun  is  the  birth-cry 
of  new  republics.  The  universal  peace  of 
which  the  theorist  idly  dreams  will  be  but 
a  condition  of  armed  alertness;  and  — 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  —  the  most 
peaceful  and  most  peacable  country  will 
be  the  most  warlike. 

As  it  is,  it  has  ever  been,  Jack;  and  as 
it  has  been,  it  will  always  be,  so  far  as  weak 
human  foresight  can  discover.  Let's  take 
a  peep  into  the  musty  tombs  of  history  — 
at  its  best-known  names:  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia;  Alexander  the  Great;  Hannibal; 
Julius  Caesar;  Charlemagne;  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden ;  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia;  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  Bismarck  —  soldiers, 
all.  The  world  has  ever  placed  soldiers 
upon  higher  pedastals  than  those  upon 
which  it  has  placed  its  scholars  and 
statesmen;  and  what  the  world  has 
done,  we,  the  foremost  people  of  earth, 
are  doing  today.  Carved  high  upon  our 
imperishable  roll  of  fame,  are  the  names  of 
George  Washington,  Andrew  Jackson,  An- 
thony Wayne,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Winfield  Scott,  Zachary  Taylor,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  James  A.  Garfield,  William  Mc- 
Kinley  —  and  our  great  war  president  and 
martyr,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  arts  of  literature  and  music,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  have  always  embodied 
the  spirit  of  war,  old  schoolmate.  Take 
the  written  masterpieces  of  the  world  in 
proof  of  this  statement:  The  Bible, 
Homer's  I  Iliad,  Virgil's  Aenead,  Shake- 
speare, Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  and 
hosts  and  hosts  of  other  productions  ancient 
and  modem  —  down  to  the  historic  novel 
of  today ;  and  they  breathe  the  very  essence 
of  war.    What  is  true  of  literature  is  true 


of  \\\n^\c  and  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
has  been  true  in  all  ages.  "He  who  writes 
the  songs  of  a  nation  need  not  care  who 
makes  its  laws,"  is  no  mere  string  of  idle 
words.  For  the  songs  of  a  country  have 
more  to  do  in  shaping  the  sentiments  and 
moulding  the  destiny  of  its  inhabitants  than 
all  the  printed  laws  upon  its  statute  books ; 
and,  almost  always,  the  songs  of  a  whole 
people  are  martial.  The  Gertiian  villager 
sings  the  "Watch  on  the  Rhine"  as  he 
plucks  the  purple  grapes  upon  the  vine- 
clad  hills;  the  French  peasant  hums  the 
Marsellaise  as  he  tends  his  flocks  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  John  Bull  hears  "God 
Save  the  King,"  in  the  chink  of  the  coin 
in  his  counting-house,  and  Uncle  Sam 
flaps  his  long  coat-tails  and  whistles 
"Yankee  Doodle."  A  brass  band  march- 
ing down  the  street  of  any  city  or  hamlet 
in  the  Union  and  playing  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  or  "Coliunbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean,"  rejuvenates  the  senile  par- 
alytic and  makes  the  shuffling  rhemnatic 
forget  the  need  of  crutch  and  cane;  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  immortal  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  sung  in  any  church  in  ovir 
broad  land,  inspires  the  congregation  with 
a  Cromwellian  ardor  that  has  little  of  the 
meek-and-lowly  in  it;  and  the  tune  of 
"Dixie"  breathed  upon  the  tingling  air, 
puts  joy  in  the  heart  and  ginger  in  the 
heels  of  young  and  old.  Honor-bright, 
Jack,  I  believe  that  snappy  tune  would 
confound  the  deliberations  of  a  Boston 
peace  conference  and  cause  a  riot-call  to 
be  sent  to  police  headquarters.  I'd  rather 
be  the  composer  of  that  tune  than  be 
Rockefeller  with  all  his  marvelous  mil- 
lions. You  think  I'm  lying,  old  boy;  but 
I'm  not.  Why,  just  think :  the  derided  air 
of  a  section  has  become  the  battle-blast  of 
a  nation. 

I  don't  know  but  everybody  believed 
more  or  less  as  you  do.  Jack,  until  the 
Spanish- American  war  broke  out  —  be- 
lieved in  international  arbitration,  universal 
peace,  a  rapidly-approaching  millenium, 
and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  But  that  little 
scrap  came  to  us  as  a  rude  awakening.  We 
quit  dreaming  and  sat  up  and  took  notice 
of  things.  The  salt  spray  sweeping  up 
from  the  fair  Antilles  brought  to  our 
lethargic  senses  the  knowledge  that  some- 
thing was  doing  down  in  the  tropics  and 
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dinned  into  our  sleep- dulled  ears  the  dis- 
tressing sounds  of  tumult  and  disorder. 
Spain  was  applying  the  torch  and  the  lash ; 
and  Cuba  was  crying  for  mercy  and  plead- 
ing for  aid.  We  squirmed  and  complained 
—  and  tried  to  forget  all  about  it.  But  the 
effort  was  no  go  —  the  ruction  went  on; 
and  we  got  impatient  —  mad  as  the  devil. 
In  the  fervent  heat  of  the  nobler  passions 
thus  aroused,  the  frost  of  national  selfish- 
ness and  conservatism  and  the  icy  barriers 
of  national  seclusion  and  isolation  melted 
away,  and  every  sparkling  stream  thus 
formed,  as  it  went  leaping  and  rushing 
from  mountain  to  seaboard,  sang  a  song  of 
human  liberty.  Still  we  deliberated  and 
delayed.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine.  That  settled  it, 
Jack.  "Remember  the  Maine"  was  the  om- 
inous murmur  that  arose  in  the  South  and 
West  and  began  to  sweep  eastward,  and 
ere  it  had  reached  Washington  City  it  had 
swelled  to  a  thunderous,  deafening  roar. 
The  boom  of  the  explosion  of  our  gallant 
war  vessel  reverberated  over  mountain  and 
plain,  shook  out  the  heaven-dyed  folds  of 
"Old  Glory,"  and  made  the  American 
eagle  scream  forth  a  challange  of  anger 
and  defiance. 

You  think  we're  ripe  for  universal  peace. 
Jack  Linden?  You're  a  maudlin,  maunder- 
ing dotard !   Listen : 

Lo!     this   is   the   law   of   life: 

A  song  of  peace  and  a  day  of  strife; 

A  day  of  strife  and  a  song  of  peace, 

And  the  thunder  of  battles  that  never  cease— 

And  this  is  the  law  of  life. 

And,  Jack,  you  indulged  in  a  lot  of 
drivel  about  Uncle  Sam  staying  at  home 
and  attending  to  his  own  business,  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  trouble.  Old  man,  you're 
an  imbecile;  you're  suffering  from  what 
the  M.  D.'s  call  pernicious  anaemia  — 
your  blood  has  changed  to  water.  Uncle 
Sam  stay  at  home,  forsooth,  man!  He 
can't,  if  he  would.  Uncle  Sam  has  grown ; 
he's  a  big  boy  now.  He  shed  his  swaddling 
clothes  at  Yorktown;  he  discarded  his 
short  trousers  at  New  Orleans;  he  flung 
aside  his  pea-jacket  at  Mexico  City;  and 
at  Appomatox,  after  spanking  a  mmiber  of 
his  unruly  and  rebellious  children  into  sub- 
mission, he  drew  himself  erect,  calmly  and 


complacently   stroked   his    chin    whiskers, 
and  said :    "I'm  a  man !" 

Ves,  and  today  Uncle  Sam  is  sl  man  — 
with  all  of  a  man's  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  him;  and  he  will  not 
shirk  one.  He  has  defended  Mexico;  he 
has  stood  by  Venezuela;  he  has  given  a 
free  and  stable  government  to  Cuba;  he 
has  adopted  Hawaii ;  he  has  assumed  pro- 
tection over  Porto  Rico ;  he  has  helped  to 
settle  the  embroglio  in  China ;  and  —  by 
the  grace  of  good  hard  knocks  and  public 
schools  —  he'll  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
the  Philippines  and  grant  the  people  what- 
ever freedom  they  may  deserve.  But  in  no 
land.  Jack  Linden,  and  on  no  isle  of  the 
sea,  will  he  haul  down  his  flag  —  when 
once  he  has  run  it  up  —  till  in  his  own 
good  time  and  at  his  own  good  pleasure 
he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Drop  it  —  cut  it  out,  old  man ;  and  be 
an  American.  And  an  American  is  a  sol- 
dier born.  The  heroic  blood  that  courses 
his  veins,  the  free  air  that  he  breathes,  the 
institutions  that  he  loves  and  reveres,  make 
him  what  he  is.  Again,  it  is  a  case  of  hered- 
ity and  environment;  and  whether  he  is 
bivouacking  beneath  the  palms  of  Cuba, 
threading  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  rice 
swamps  of  Luzon  or  scaling  the  walls  of 
Pekin,  China,  he  is  ever  and  always  the 
same  —  a  self-reliant,  courageous  and  in- 
domitable Yankee.  Whether  he  is  clod- 
hopper or  counter-hopper,  Jack  —  homy- 
handed  artisan  or  lily-fingered  dilettante  — 
by  blood  and  by  birth  he's  a  soldier. 

There  —  you  pig  -  headed  old  peace- 
partizan!  Now,  let  your  boy  go  to  West 
Point,  if  he  sees  fit.  You  say  you  want  him 
to  be  a  preacher.  Well,  just  leave  the 
choice  to  him.  He's  old  enough  to  know 
whether  he's  fitted  for  battle  or  for 
bunkiun,  whether  he  wants  to  learn  to  fire 
by  platoons  or  fire  off  platitudes.  And  if 
he  doesn't  know,  no  more  do  you.  Your 
wife,  you  say,  is  willing  the  boy  should  do 
as  he  pleases.  Jack,  I've  a  respectful  and 
worshipful  admiration  for  that  woman  — 
and  a  profound  pity,  withal,  that  she  has 
to  live  with  you. 

There  —  and  again,  there!  I've  been 
bubbling,  hissing,  fizzling  full  of  this  sub- 
ject, for  weeks  and  months;  and  I'm  duly 
grateful  to  you  that  you  inadvertently 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to   deluge  you 
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with  the  pent-up  flood.    Come  back  at  me, 
old  boy ;   I'll  enjoy  it.   Ever  your  friend, 
Jim  Hawkins. 

P.  S.  —  I  would  say  a  little  something 
on  the  subject  of  life  insurance,  but  al- 
ready this  letter's  too  long  —  longer  than 
you'll  enjoy,  probably. 


V. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  19 — . 
Dear  Old  Jack:  — 

We're  having  glorious  weather  here  — 
ideal,  delightful.  It's  the  kind  that  makes 
a  fellow  glad  that  somebody  ever  thought 
of  bringing  him  into  the  world,  and  makes 
him  feel  a  pang  of  sadness  at  thought  of 
ever  leaving  it  —  or  it  leaving  him.  One 
day  of  golden  sunshine,  blue-gray  skies, 
and  crisp,  clear  air,  follows  another  —  till 
you  just  can*t  stay  indoors,  'but  must  get 
out  and  fill  your  being  full  of  it. 

Ves,  this  is  the  season  when  the  weather 
of  the  old  Bay  State  is  on  its  best  behavior. 
1  used  to  think  no  climate  on  earth  could 
equal  that  of  Southern  Ohio,  in  autumn; 
but  I  don't  know  —  I'm  afraid  I've  got  to 
admit  that  Massachusetts  goes  her  one 
better. 

Last  week  I  took  an  auto  trip  out 
through  the  western  part  of  the  state  — 
out  to  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  back.  Well, 
Jack,  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  out- 
ings of  my  life.  The  hills  were  flaming 
billows  of  color,  from  base  to  top.  Great 
gray-headed  granite  cliffs  frowned  at  the 
gamboling  brooks  at  their  feet;  and  the 
festive  brooks  chuckled  and  gurgled  and 
laughed  the  sober  gray-heads  to  scorn. 
Down  in  the  narrow  valleys,  where  the 
highways  hug  the  black,  cool  streams  and 
the  shifting  shadows  coquette  with  the 
sifted  sunlight,  it  was  fairyland  —  nothing 
else.  I  couldn't  get  enough  of  it ;  I 
wanted  to  stay  and  soak  it  in,  and  I  was 
still  famished  when  we  had  to  pull  out 
for  Boston  on  the  Bay. 

We  —  there  were  four  of  us  in  the  crowd 
—  spent  one  night  at  Pittsfield.  Whom  do 
you  think  I  met  there  —  for  the  first  time 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years?  I'll  tell  you 
later  on.  But  right  now  I  want  to  reply 
to  what  you  say  in  your  latest  letter. 
You  do  come  back  at  me  in  good  shape 


about  my  ideas  of  war,  universal  peace, 
international    arbitration,    and    all    that, 
Jack.    Had  I  read  your  letter  a  few  years 
ago,  probably  I  should  have  agreed  with 
you.    Your  language  is  good,  too  —  which 
surprises  me,  coming  from  you;   and  I  can 
see  that  you're  in  desperate   and   deadly 
earnest.     But  you're  off,  old  man — 'way 
off.     Your   argument    won't   hold   water; 
you're  all  balled  up  on  your  line  of  reason- 
ing.    You   say:     *'The   reason    men   have 
fought  in  the  past  and  fight  today  is  be- 
cause they  let  themselves  be  ruled  by  the 
remains  of  the  animal  instinct  in  them, 
and  do  not  govern  themselves  by  means  of 
their  human  reason."    That's  a  rather  in- 
volved sentence,  Jack,  and  a  rather  obscure 
and  imsatisfactory  statement.     But  I  guess 
I  catch  what  you  mean  —  I  guess  I  do. 
You're  one  of  those  complacent  and  ego- 
tistic asses  that  think  —  no,  imprudently 
imagine  —  flimsily   fancy  —  that   this   old 
lirnip  of  mud  called  the  Earth  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  broad  and  illimitable  bounds  of 
space,  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  humanity.  You 
think  this  old  ball  is  literally  the  hub  of 
the  imiverse,  and  that  man  is  the  linch-pin 
to  hold  it  in  place.    You  imagine  that  all 
the  other  solar  systems  and  countless  con- 
stellations are  merely  lanterns  hung  up  by 
a  whiskered  God,  to  give  light  to  this  in- 
significant and  paltry  planet.    You  look 
upon  God  as  a  man,  just  a  little  bigger  and 
wiser  than  you  —  but  you  comfort  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  you  may  be  as  big 
and  know  as  much  as  He,  when  you  get  as 
old;    and  in  your  mind  you  picture  Him 
as  sitting  upon  a  throne  of  cold,  polished 
marble,    in    a    glittering    and    far-distant 
heaven,    autocratically    ruling    the    world 
and  all  it   contains.    And  that  isn't   all, 
Jack.    You  claim  that  He  is  on  intimate 
and  friendly  terms  with  you  and  your  ilk ; 
that  He  has  informed  you  confidentially  as 
to   just  what   is   right  and   just   what    is 
ivrong,  and  that  He  has  neglected  or  forgot 
to  be  as  considerate  to  anybody  else  or  any- 
thing else;    and  that   He  has  given  you 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  fields  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  literally  and  without 
question,  and  stewardship  over  all  the  rest 
of  mankind.    You  flatter  yourself  that  you 
are  an  intellectual  and  moral  being  by  de- 
sign and  an  animal  by  mere  accident ;  that 
you  are  a  product  of  special  creation  — 
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entirely  too  good  a  thing  to  be  evolved  by 
the  process  of  law  and  order,  but  the  one 
wonderful  work  of  miracle.  And  yet  —  you 
chesty  old  blatherskite  !  —  you  wall  your 
eyes,  grunt  an  unctuous  and  pious  grunt, 
and  pretend  you  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
the  meek  and  lowly.  Jack,  you  weary  me  — 
you  exhaust  me! 

So  man  alone  has  reason,  other  animals 
have  only  instinct,  eh?  Well,  what's  the 
difference  between  the  two  rather  indefinite 
terms,  old  fellow?  Fm  from  Missouri,  and 
you'll  have  to  show  me,  I  know  what  you'll 
say,  though.  You'll  elevate  your  chin, 
stick  your,  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of 
your  vest,  and  blow  about  animals  using 
no  language,  wearing  no  clothes,  invent- 
ing no  machines,  making  no  advance,  and 
so  on;  and  you'll  brag  that  man  does  all 
these  things,  and  goes  on  constantly  im- 
proving —  all  because  he  can  reason.  Yes, 
Jack,  I've  heard  all  that  over  and  over,  and 
over  and  over  again;  and  I  used  to  be- 
lieve it  stupidly  and  unquestioningly.  But 
is  it  true,  literally  and  unequivocally?  Man 
is  blessed  with  reason  and  instinct  both; 
aren't  the  inferior  animals  blessed  in  the 
same  way?  Isn't  the  difference  we  note 
one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind?  Let's  in- 
quire. 

I  used  to  read  in  the  old  school-reader 
that  "the  swallow  builds  its  nest  today  just 
as  it  built  it  beneath  the  eaves  of  Noah's 
ark."  The  man  who  wrote  that  was  a 
liar  —  xmintentional,  I'm  charitable  enough 
to  believe  —  on  two  counts.  As  to  the  first 
count,  he  wasn't  there  to  see  whether  the 
swallow  did  build  its  nest  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  ark ;  he  simply  fancied  it  did, 
and  wrote  the  thing  down  as  a  fact.  As 
to  the  second  count,  it  has  been  established 
as  an  indisputable  truth  that  birds  vary 
their  nests,  as  to  form  and  material,  accord- 
ing to  environment. 

It's  true  that  the  inferior  animals  don't 
wear  any  clothing  —  except  that  of  na- 
ture's fashioning.  But  they  don't  need  it  — 
it  would  be  superflous  and  in  the  way ;  and 
in  that  respect  they're  better  off  today  — 
for  the  time  was  when  we  didn't  wear  any 
duds,  either  —  than  we  are.  Mr.  Bunny 
doesn't  have  to  worry  over  the  cut  and 
color  of  his  winter  overcoat;  and  Mrs. 
Crow  doesn't  have  to  stew  around  for 
weeks,  making  life  a  burden  for  herself, 


her  devoted  spouse,  and  the  world  at  large,, 
fretting  about  how  she'll  trim  her  new 
spring  frock.  And  poor  overworked  and 
underpaid  Bob  White  doesn't  have  to  lie 
awake  nights,  wondering  where  on  earth 
all  the  jackets  and  trousers  and  hats  and 
shoes  and  gowns  and  hose,  for  his  rather 
numerous  and  stirring  progeny,  are  to  come 
from;  and  his  sweet,  modest  little  better- 
half  isn't  burdened  with  the  drudgery  of 
sewing  and  patching,  and  knitting  and 
darning,  and  washing  and  ironing,  and  rip- 
ping and  turning,  and  planning  and  fixing, 
for  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  family.  Jack, 
they've  got  it  onto  us. 

But  the  inferior  animals  do  use  language 
—  language  sufficient  to  their  needs ;  it  has 
been  demonstrated.  A  dozen  or  more  words 
of  monkey-talk  have  been  caught  and 
recorded;  and  each  and  every  word  has  a 
distinct  and  definite  meaning  and  no  other, 
and  every  monkey  in  the  tribe  understands 
it.  How  much  better  off  is  man  ?  He  didn't 
have  a  remarkably  large  vocabulary  when 
he  set  up  in  the  word-making  business,  if 
one  may  judge  from  some  of  the  savage 
tribes  yet  on  earth.  The  Bushmen  of 
Australia,  I  understand,  have  but  a  few 
hundred  meaning  terms  —  most  of  them 
grunts  and  gestures.  And  take  a  French- 
man of  today,  Jack:  nobody  on  earth 
could  understand  him,  if  he  weren't  al- 
lowed to  shrug  his  shoulders.  I  admit,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Monkey  can't  say  to  Mr. 
Skunk,  "If  you  don't  quit  eating  onions, 
Skunky,  old  boy,  you've  got  to  stop  coming 
to  the  club" ;  and  he  wouldn't  be  discour- 
teous enough  to  say  it,  if  he  could.  To  be 
sure,  Mrs.  O'Possum  can't  remark  to  Mrs. 
Reynard,  "What  poor  taste  Mrs.  Raccoon 
shows  in  wearing  so  many  rings  on  her 
tail";  and  she'd  be  ashamed  to  utter  so 
unkind  a  remark,  if  she  could.  But  animals 
of  the  same  species  c^n  understand  each 
other  all  that's  necessary.  Jack  —  there's 
no  doubt  about  it.  You've  had  experience 
enough  with  domestic  animals  to  know  I'm 
telling  the  truth.  Perhaps  you've  seen,  as 
I  have  when  a  boy  on  the  farm,  some  old 
brindle,  bob-tailed  cow  of  a  herd  discover 
a  convenient  break  in  the  fence  between 
the  pasture-field  and  the  corn-field,  and 
observed  her  nose  around  the  other  cattle, 
informing  them  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner of  her   discovery;    and  watched  the 
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whole  caboodle  trip  gayly  through  the  wel- 
come gateway,  to  feast  upon  the  toothsome 
provender  thus  offered.   And  you've  noted 
—  every  fool  has  noted  that  much,  Jack  — 
that   animals  readily  learn  to  imderstand 
human  language ;  but  not  every  wise  man, 
even,    has    suspected   the   scope   of   such 
understanding.     I've   got   a   spaniel   that 
understands  as  much  English  as  a  child 
a  year  old  —  and  more  than  some  children 
of  that  age.    She  knows  the  names  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family,  of  a  few 
familiar  household  objects  and  catches  the 
meaning  of  several  verbs  of  action.   When 
I  speak  her  name  and  praise  her  —  in  an 
ordinary    tone,    and    without    looking   at 
her  —  though  she  may  be  lightly  dozing, 
she  gets  upon  her  feet,  wags  her  tail,  steps 
high,  and  exhibits  other  very  human  evi- 
dences of  vainglory;    and  when  I  speak 
disparagingly  of  her,  she  promptly  has  a 
spell  of  suIIk. 

But  the  lower  animals  make  no  inven- 
tions, no  improvements.  Bah!  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Jack.  Did  the  first  man  wear 
broadcloth  and  patent-leathers?  No;  a 
hairy  breech-clout  and  an  expansive  grin 
were  princely  raiment  in  his  day.  Did  the 
first  beaver  build  dams  to  furnish  himself 
slack-water  navigation;  and  did  the  first 
squirrel  gnaw  a  hole  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
lay  up  a  store  of  nuts  for  winter  use;  or 
did  the  oriole  use  twine  in  the  construction 
of  his  first  nest?  I  doubt  it.  Jack.  In  the 
oriole's  case  I  know  to  the  contrary.  His 
first  use  of  twine  was  an  accident  —  as 
have  been  most  of  the  discoveries  of  man. 
Experience  taught  him  that  the  twine  was 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  strips  of 
bark  and  blades  of  grass ;  and  reason  con- 
firms his  experience  —  and  he  sticks  to  the 
improvement  he  has  made. 

Reason?  Sure  —  reason,  old  fellow.  No 
use  to  be  shocked ;  we've  got  to  come  to  it. 
Yes  —  yes !  I  know  we've  considered  our- 
selves the  lords  of  creation  —  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  IT.  We've  been  so  self-cen- 
tered, so  vainglorious,  so  cocksure  of  our 
own  boundless  superiority,  that  it'll  hurt 
like  the  very  mischief  to  have  to  admit  the 
truth.  But  the  evidence  lies  all  about  us; 
and  we  might  as  well  get  ready  to  ac- 
kowledge  its  existence.  Instinct  —  what  is 
it?  The  blind,  fatalistic  trend  or  tendency 
to  wake  and  sleep,  to  feed  and  grow,  to 
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bring  forth  young  and  care  for  them,  to 
cling  to  life  and  shun  death ;  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  animal  life.  But  is  instinct  the 
only  guide  the  intelligent  dog,  horse,  or 
elephant  possesses?  If  not,  what's  the 
other  faculty  called?  Can  it  be  anything 
else  than  reason?  I'm  not  versed  in  all  the 
amazing  intricacies  and  meaningless  terms 
of  the  man-made  thing  called  mental  sci- 
ence. Jack;  but  I  do  know  a  few  facts, 
from  lazy  reflection.  And,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  reason  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  faculty  of  the  mind  or  power  of 
the  brain  —  however  you  may  put  it  — 
that  enables  the  individual  of  any  species 
to  profit  by  observation  and  experience, 
thereby  becoming  wiser  and  better  fitted 
to  its  environment.  It's  admitted  that  every 
human  being  of  normal  brain  power  has 
reason.  But  how  much  does  the  young 
child  have  until  it  has  learned  to  observe 
and  compare  and  generalize?  How  much 
did  Helen  Keller  possess  before  she 
learned  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  to  give 
her  information  of  the  world  around  her  ? 
I  don't  mean  to  say,  Jack,  that  the  lower 
.  animals  reason  to  the  extent  that  man  does, 
nor  in  the  same  way  exactly ;  but  they  do 
reason.  How  else  could  the  fox  of  the 
settlement  become  so  much  more  foxy  than 
his  brother  of  the  wilderness?  How  else 
could  the  dog  learn  to  obey  his  master's 
commands  and  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  assigned  him?  The  grown  man  is 
wiser  than  the  child;  the  grown  dog 
is  wiser  than  the  puppy.  If  it's  reason 
in  the  one  case,  what  is  it  in  the  other? 
Can  instinct,  a  mere  inflexible  tendency  in- 
herent in  the  cells  of  the  physical  organism, 
profit  by  individual  experience?  And, 
Jack,  I  might  as  well  out  with  it,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  if  man  possesses  a  soul  —  I've 
sometimes  doubted  it  in  your  individual 
case,  old  boy  —  certain  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  as  well  off.  Now  you  are  shocked. 
But  what  are  the  proofs  adduced  that  man 
has  an  immortal  soul?  It's  pointed  out 
that  he  has  conscience  or  moral  sense; 
that  he  possesses  certain  moral  attributes. 
And  what  is  conscience?  That  mental  or 
moral  monitor  that  enables  us  to  determine 
right  from  wrong;  a  mere  educated  fac- 
ulty. Hasn't  a  good  dog  moral  sense, 
moral  attributes?  Doesn't  he  know  right 
from    wrong,    when    once    he    has    been 
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taught?  And  doesn't  man  require  to  be 
taught  the  same  thing?  If  not,  what's  the 
purpose  of  all  our  churches  and  schools? 
Honor-bright,  Jack,  can  you  name  a  single 
moral  attribute,  a  single  commendable  vir- 
tue, that  the  good  man  possesses  and  the 
good  dog  does  not  possess?  And  if  these 
virtuous  qualities  make  man  worthy  of 
everlasting  life,  what  of  the  friendly,  faith- 
ful dog?  Think  it  over,  old  boy. 

I  saw  a  little  thing  when  a  boy,  Jack, 
that  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  inferior 
animals  really  do  reason,  better  than  I 
can  show  it  up  in  any  other  way.  A  pair 
of  catbirds  built  a  nest  in  the  honey-suckle 
just  under  my  bedroom  window.  There 
they  billed  and  twittered  as  a  newly- 
wedded  twain,  and  squawked  and  jangled 
and  scrapped  as  old  married  folks;  and 
there  they  brought  forth  their  young  — 
three  of  the  homeliest  featherless  bipeds 
I  ever  clapped  eyes  on.  They  were  so  darned 
ugly,  Jack,  they  were  attractive.  It  almost 
worked  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catbird  to  death 
to  provide  for  the  gastronomic  wants  of 
those  measly  young'n's.  The  three  were 
always  hungry  —  always  empty  as  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  apparently;  and,  like  nature, 
they  evidently  scorned  a  vacuum.  And  how 
they  did  grow  and  complain  about  the  bill 
of  fare,  and  sass  their  hard-working  and 
pious  parents,  and  threaten  what  they'd 
do  when  they  got  old  enough!  It  was  di- 
verting and  instructive  to  observe  them. 

I  watched  them  daily.  Jack  —  noted  how 
their  voracity  and  sassiness  kept  pace  with 
their  increase  in  size,  how  they  stood  upon 
the  rim  of  the  nest  and  stretched  their 
scrawny  necks  and  shook  and  plumed  their 
scraggy  pin-feathers;  and  I  sympathized 
with  their  fond  and  indulgent  parents  and 
condemned  the  two  for  a  pair  of  feathered 
fools.  For  I  knew  the  more  they  fed  those 
yapping  young  breeders-of-famine,  the 
sooner  that  nest  would  be  empty  and  deso- 
late. 

Well,  the  inevitable  came  as  scheduled. 
One  morning  the  oldest  boy  —  Tonmiy, 
we'll  call  him  —  got  impatient  because 
breakfast  didn't  appear  on  the  table  just 
when  his  chronometric  stomach  told  him 
it  ought  to;  and  he  started  in  to  raise 
Tough-house.  He  began  to  carry  on  scan- 
dalously, ontrap^eously.  He  mercilessly 
thumped  his  inoffensive  younger  brothers. 


used  violent  and  unseemly  language,  and 
kicked  his  long-suffering  mother  in  the 
stomach.  Then  he  hopped  upon  the  edge 
of  the  nest  —  his  brothers  boohooing  and 
his  mother  dolefully  singing,  "Don't  you 
go.  Tommy,  don't  go!" — cast  a  look  of 
unutterable  and  withering  scorn  upon  his 
tearful  relatives  and  recklessly  launched 
forth  upon  his  premature  and  ill-considered 
voyage. 

It's  needless,  almost,  to  say  what  hap- 
pened. Jack.  Tommy  spread  his  short  and 
inefficient  wings,  fluttered  them  spasmodic- 
ally and  frantically  a  few  times,  then  let 
out  a  frightened  squawk  and  dropped  like 
a  gob  of  mud  to  the  ground.  His  venture- 
some voyage  had  come  to  an  inglorious  and 
sudden  end. 

Immediately,  on  landing  on  terra  firma, 
he  let  off  a  battery  of  discordant  and  dis- 
consolate yaps.  Poppie  Catbird  was  out  on 
a  foraging  expedition,  hunting  bugs  for 
breakfast.  He  heard  the  hullabaloo,  and 
knew  just  what  was  to  the  front. 

"That's  that  Tomr  he  muttered.  "He's 
got  brash  and  set  out  upon  his  prodigal 
career,  without  waiting  to  receive  his 
father's  blessing.  Oh,  well,  he'll  get  it  — 
as  soon  as  I  can  reach  him  I" 

And  he  hurried  toward  home,  as  fast  as 
a  dog  with  a  can  to  his  tail. 

Tom  was  still  weeping  and  wailing  and 
would  have  been  gnashing  his  teeth,  were 
it  in  order  for  birds  to  have  teeth.  Poppie 
Catbird  yelled  to  Mommie  to  cuff  the  re- 
maining two  nestlings  —  who,  laboring 
under  undue  excitement,  were  threatening 
to  throw  themselves  headlong  from  the 
nest  —  into  a  semblance  of  silence ;  and 
then  he  walked  around  Tom  and  indulged 
in  some  language.  Yes,  he  did.  Jack!  I 
never  heard  taller  bird-talk  in  my  life.  He 
was  didactic,  dramatic,  and  tragic  —  all  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  He  preached,  he 
lectured,  he  scolded,  he  cussed.  And  then 
—  for  fear  he  had  forgot  something  — 
he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  spit  on  his 
hands  and  did  it  all  over  again.  I  couldn't 
understand  it  all,  of  course;  but  what  I 
could  catch  was  something  like  this : 

"Now,  Tom  Catbird  —  you  consiunmate 
young  ass !  —  you  have  done  it  1  Stop  that 
blubbering!  D'you  hear  me,  young  man? 
Stop  it,  I  say !  You've  made  a  pretty  spec- 
tacle of  vourself,  now,  haven't  you?  Listen 
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at  all  those  low-lived  English  sparrows  gig- 
gling and  whispering  about  the  disgrace 
you've  been  to  the  family!  You  —  you 
blankety-blanked  fool  boy!  Stop  that 
whimpering,  or  I'll  give  you  the  best  lar- 
ruping you  ever  had  in  your  bom  days! 
Shut  up  —  shut  up,  I  say !  Want  to  have 
all  the  cats  in  Catville  here,  to  ofl&ciate  at 
your  funeral  ?  Your  remains  wouldn't  look 
real  nice  after  they  got  through  with  you ; 
they  wouldn't  leave  a  pin-feather  of  your 
whole  miserable  anatomy.   Shut  up,  now  1" 

Duly  awed,  young  Tom  hushed  his  out- 
cry and  sat  and  rocked  himself  to  and  fro, 
in  misery  and  remorse,  blinking  his  eyes 
and  silently  sobbing. 

Mr.  Catbird  went  on:  "This  all  comes 
of  your  being  a  smart  Aleck,  young  man, 
and  thinking  you  knew  more  than  your 
parents.  Now,  what's  to  become  of  you, 
do  you  know  ?  Heaven  knows,  I  don't  1 
You've  started  out  in  life  just  about  half 
made  up,  and  now  you've  got  to  go  it  alone. 
No,  sir,  you  can't  go  back  to  the  nest! 
Wlien  a  youngster  gets  smart,  just  let  him 
smart,  /  say  I  Don't  you  dare  to  blubber! 
You  dodrotted  troublesome,  ungrateful  dis- 
grace of  the  family!  You've  broken  your 
mother's  heart.  Listen  at  her  —  just  lis- 
ten! And  you've  completely  upset  my  reck- 
oning; I  won't  be  fit  to  dig  fish-bait,  all 
smnmer.  Now,  you  sit  here  as  quiet  as 
the  secret  business  of  a  beef  trust,  till  I  de- 
termine what's  to  be  done  with  you." 

And  Poppie  Catbird  jammed  his  hat 
over  his  eyes.  Jack,  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  his  trousers  pockets  and  moodily  took 
a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  lawn.  I 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself : 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  b'iled  bugs, 
sure  enough!  What's  to  be  done?  That 
pesky  boy  can't  stay  where  he  is;  and  I 
can't  and  won't  lug  him  back  home.  I 
must  get  him  out  of  the  reach  of  cats, 
though.  But  how?  Let  me  see.  Ah!  1 
know  —  I  know.  I  can't  appeal  to  his 
sense,  to  move  him;  he  hasn't  any  sense. 
But  I  can  apepal  to  his  stomach.  He's 
hungry  —  he's  » always  hungry  —  he  was 
born  hungry;   I  know  what  I'll  do." 

And  then  Poppie  Catbird  gave  his  sub- 
dued and  sorrowful  offspring  a  stern  com- 
mand to  keep  quiet,  and  flew  away.  He 
was  gone  but  a  few  minutes  and  when  he 
returned  he  brought  back  with  him  a  large 


and  succulent  caterpillar.  He  hopped  up 
close  to  his  now  half-dozing  son  and  of- 
fered him  the  tempting  tidbit.  Instantly 
Tom's  clamorous  appetite  reasserted  itself 
and  he  was  wide-awake  and  wide-mouthed. 
He  reached  for  the  juicy  morsel,  but  failed 
to  get  it.  Hurriedly,  awkwardly,  he  pad- 
dled forward  to  seize  it.  But  Poppie  Cat- 
bird knew  a  thing  or  two.  As  Tommy  ad- 
vanced, the  wise  father  slowly  retreated. 
Tom  made  more  and  more  strenuous  and 
frantic  efforts  to  get  the  tantalizing  worm; 
and  the  old  dad  hopped  backward  more 
and  more  rapidly,  always  keeping  the  bit 
of  food  lust  beyond  the  youngster's  reach. 
Tom  got  discouraged,  disgruntled ;  and  he 
flopped  down  and  set  up  a  whimper.  The 
old  gentleman  smilingly  returned  and  re- 
peated his  tactics;  and  thus  he  tolled  his 
silly  son  across  the  lawn  to  a  hedge,  and 
up  among  the  limbs,  out  of  reach  of  hered- 
itary enemies.  Then  he  set  up  a  morning 
song  of  exultation  and  joy,  which  his  good 
wife  answered  from  the  nest;  and  a 
tragedy  was  averted,  and  peace  was  re- 
stored to  that  household. 

The  fond  parents  fed  Tom  all  day. 
Never,  probably,  had  he  had  such  another 
feast.  It  was  "the  return  of  the  prodigal" 
— with  the  return  left  out.  No,  the  cats 
didn't  gobble  Tom  up.  Jack ;  he  lived  and 
grew,  and  reveled  —  and  finally  flew  away. 
No  —  no,  Jack!  The  bad  boy  doesn't  al- 
ways meet  with  summary  ptmishment  —  the 
old  Sunday-school  books  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

And  the  reason  of  old  Pop  Catbird's  very 
reasonable  reasoning  was  nothing  but  ani- 
mal instinct  —  animal  sagacity  —  animal 
intelligence ;  there  wasn't  any  reason  about 
it?  Ukuh !  Of  course  not !  Just  instinct  — 
that's  all,  Jack.  Well,  it's  a  good  thing; 
push  it  along.  Send  it  to  me  in  carload 
lots,  and  don't  stop  shoving  it  till  I  wire 
you. 

I  meant  to  tell  you  about  the  fellow  I 
ran  onto  out  at  Pittsfield.  But  I've  put  in 
so  much  time  a-fooHshin',  and  some 
business  has  bobbed  up  unexpectedly,  that 
I've  got  to  give  attention  to,  right  off  the 
reel ;  so  I'll  have  to  close  my  information 
bureau,  for  this  date,  and  say,  Good  bye, 
Jim  Hawkins. 
As  an  after-thought : 

I'll  write  you  within  a  week  or  two,  if 
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I  can  get  up  the  motion.  Answer  this.  Say ! 
I  dropped  my  little  wad  of  wax  in  that 
com  deal  I  told  you  I  was  going  into ;  and 
Vd  like  devilish  well  to  make  a  few  dollars 
of  it  back,  off.  you.  Now^  how  about  that 
ten  thousand  on  your  life?  Jim. 

VI. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  19 — . 
My  Dear,  Dear  Jack  :  — 

I'm  indeed  concerned  that  I  haven't 
heard  from  you.  I'm  afraid  I've  stuck  the 
knife  into  you  a  little  too  deep,  and  that 
you  imagine  yourself  hurt.  You  dumb  old 
cactus  -  nibbling  donkey  of  the  Sierras, 
Jack!  Don't  you  dare  to  whine  when  I 
prick  you,  or  I'll  nm  over  there  and  cool 
your  prickling  skin  in  the  Pacific  I 

In  dead  earnest.  Jack  —  you  know  I 
wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings  for  anything. 

Well,  I  promised  to  tell  you  about  the 
fellow  I  ran  onto  out  at  Pittsfield;  and 
here  goes.  It  was  Jess  Pope.  You  may  not 
remember  him,  for  he  was  just  a  kid  when 
you  pulled  your  freight  for  the  West.  But 
you'll  remember  his  father,  old  Doctor 
Pope  of  Babylon,  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family;  and  I  want  to 
give  you  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Jess  —  just  to  show  you  that  the  boy 
isn't  always  father  to  the  man,  that  we 
can't  sometimes  always  tell  from  surface 
markings  what  kind  of  stufiE  a  fellow  has 
under  his  skin. 

As  I  say,  you  remember  old  Doc.  Pope  — 
a  tall,  angular,  leather-faced  old  chap.  He 
was  the  most-feared  and  best-loved  man 
in  the  little  village  of  Babylon,  knew  his 
business  in  the  old-fashioned  way  and 
could  cuss  the  hair  off  a  sheep-pelt.  Jess 
was  the  youngest  boy  —  there  were  eight 
or  nine  children  in  the  family,  about 
equally  divided  as  to  sex ;  and  he  was  the 
laziest,  most-trifling,  most-mischievous,  and 
good-for-nothing  urchin  in  the  town  —  a 
town  that  could  boast  of  the  number  of  its 
youthful  scalawags  and  ne'er-do-wells. 
Jess  was  one  of  those  laddies  that  are  al- 
ways himting  for  a  tough  chance  to  have 
a  good  time  —  for  a  hard  way  to  make  an 
easy  living.  He  was  tow-headed,  dirty, 
ragged  and  sassy ;  eternally  in  everybody's 
way  —  and  poking  his  nose  into  everybody's 
business.    He  considered  work  a  bad  habit 


likely  to  grow  upon  the  individual ;  and  he 
took  care  not  to  contract  the  said  habit. 
He  knew  little  of  school  and  cared  less  for 
it;  but  he  had  inside  information  about 
where  bass  were  to  be  caught  and  where 
rabbits  could  be  snared.  The  inside  of  & 
good  book  was  an  undiscovered  coimtry  to 
him,  but  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
every  card  in  the  deck.  He  had  no  taste 
for  church  and  Sunday-school,  but  he  was 
a  connisseur  when  it  came  to  Wheeling 
stogies  and  plug  tobacco. 

About  the  time  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
I  went  to  Babylon  and  began  to  clerk  in 
old  Charley  Garber's  store.  Jess  was  al- 
ways in  evidence  —  a  little,  lank,  disrepu- 
table nuisance.  Everybody  knew  him  and 
everybody  liked  him  —  and  had  no  use  for 
him.  He  was  a  stray  cur  in  mongrel  garb 
—  as  observant,  as  alert,  as  stray  curs  are 
wont  to  be,  and  a  fruitful  topic  of  store- 
box  gossip.  Many  anecdotes  in  regard  to 
his  sayings  and  doings  were  current  — 
anecdotes  illustrating  his  idle,  mischevious, 
worthless  propensities ;  making  plain  what 
a  thorn  he  was  in  the  flesh  of  his  dignified 
father,  his  pious  mother  and  his  respectable 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two.  Jack. 
One  summer  night  Doctor  Pope  came 
home  from  a  long  and  toilsome  professional 
trip  to  the  country,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  wholly  disgusted  with  the  exactions  of 
his  profession,  to  find  Jess  in  bed,  wri^ 
•gling  and  whining  with  the  toothache. 
The  old  doctor  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment,  but  he  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
on  account  of  the  doleful  disturbance 
raised  by  the  pestiferous  Jess.  Irritated 
beyond  measure,  the  good  old  man  resolved 
to  silence  the  yoimgster  at  once  by  extract- 
ing the  jumping  molar ;  so  he  softly  arose, 
tiptoed  down  to  his  office-room  on  the 
ground  floor,  secured  his  tooth-forceps,  and 
returned  to  his  son's  bedside. 

"Jess,"  he  commanded  firmly  and 
sternly,  "crawl  out  of  there." 

"Huh?"  mumbled  the  tboy,  his  face 
buried  in  the  pillow. 

"Crawl  out  of  there,"  the  father  re- 
peated. 

"What  for?"  inquired  the  lad,  popping 
up  in  bed,  his  eyes  wide  open  —  suspicion 
of  the  truth  in  his  mind. 
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"I'm  going  to  pull  that  tooth,"  was  the 
^infeeling  reply. 

"Well,  you're  not r  — wildly  and  de- 
fiantly. 

"Well,  I  amf'  —  in  a  tone  of  fixed  and 
uncompromising  resolve. 

"Well,  you'll  seer 

"Well,  I  will  see.   Crawl  out  of  there !" 

"I  won't  1" 

"Crawl  out,  I  say." 

"I  say  I  won'tr 

"Then,  I'll  pull  you  out." 

The  irate  old  man  made  a  grab  for  his 
perverse  son;  but  that  alert  hopeful 
flopped  to  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  dropped 
behind  it,  rolled  from  under  it  and  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  broke  for  the  open  stair- 
way. 

"Stop !"  thundered  the  doctor. 

Jess  gave  no  heed. 

"Jess  Pope,  stop  —  I  say !" 

But  Jess  was  not  waiting  for  orders; 
he  had  urgent  business  elsewhere.  He 
skedaddled  down  the  stairway,  three 
steps  at  a  bound,  his  father  hot  in  pursuit, 
and  dashed  through  the  kitchen  and  out 
into  the  back  yard. 

"Come  back  here  1"  bawled  the  old  gen- 
tleman from  the  dusky  depths  of  the  steep 
and  narrow  stairway;  and  "Come  back 
here!"  he  again  bawled  from  the  kitchen 
door. 

But  Jess,  it  was  soon  evident,  had  no  no- 
tion of  coming  back  to  meet  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  angry  father  and  a  pair  of 
cold  and  rigid  tooth-forceps.  Instead,  he 
nimbly  shinned  up  a  dead  and  leafless 
cherry  tree  in  one  corner  of  the  lot  and 
perched  upon  the  topmost  limb.  There  he 
sat,  outlined  against  the  starlit  sky,  his 
bare  legs  dangling,  his  abbreviated  shirt- 
tail  wigwaggling  open  and  audacious  de- 
fiance. The  man  in  the  moon  must  have 
laughed  at  the  spectacle,  Jack. 

"Jess  Pope!"  gasped  his  father.  "You 
shameless  young  ruffian!  Come  down  out 
of  there!" 

"I  won't!" 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"No,  I'm  not!" 

"Come  down  from  there !" 

"I  won't  do  it!" 

"Come  down  from  there  —  and  have 
that  tooth  pulled !" 

"Think  I'm  a  darn  fool?" 


"Stop  that  yellmg!"  bellowed  the  old 
man  —  forgetting  in  his  wrath  and  per- 
plexity that  he  was  making  more  of  an 
uproar  than  the  law  allowed.  "Do  you  want 
to  everlastingly  disgrace  the  family  — 
make  us  all  the  laughing  -  stock  of  the 
whole  town?   Come  down  here!" 

"Well,  you  put  those  forceps  away, 
then." 

"Well,  I  won't,  my  young  man." 

"Then,  I  won't  come  down." 

"Jess,  you  wilir 

"Dad,  I  won'tr 

"If  you  don't,  I'll  chop  the  tree  down." 

"Chop  away." 

Defeated,  the  old  doctor  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity  and  sullenly  returned  to  the 
house  and  to  bed ;  and  Jess  slid  down  and 
sneaked  back  to  his  room. 

On  another  occasion.  Jack,  the  people  of 
the  village  were  holding  a  "festival"  at  the 
town  hall.  The  purpose  of  the  affair  was 
to  raise  money  with  which  to  purchase  a 
new  bell  for  the  schoolhouse.  Fair  and 
buxom  wenches  sold  all  sorts  of  toothsome 
and  indigestible  goodies  at  fancifully- 
decorated  stalls;  an  orchestra  consisting 
of  two  violins,  a  bass  viol,  and  an  accord- 
ion, droned  questionable  music,  and  a  se- 
lect company  of  performers,  all  local 
talent,  declaimed  and  sang  and  posed  in 
tableaux.  Dr.  Pope  as  president  of  the 
school  board  and  foremost  citizen  of  the 
place,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  an- 
nouncing in  a  rough  and  roimd  stentorian 
voice  each  number  in  turn.  And  right 
down  in  front  of  the  stage  sat  the  degen- 
erate Jess. 

"The  next  thing,"  the  doctor  gravely  and 
pompously  declared,  to  the  boundless  ad- 
miration of  the  expectant  audience,  "will 
be  a  tableau." 

The  old  fellow  pronoimced  it  "tablaw." 

"The  next  thing'll  be  a  tablaw!"  Jess 
mimicked  in  an  audible  undertone. 

People  began  to  snicker. 

The  old  doctor  frowned  and  glared  sav- 
agely at  his  grinning  son. 

"Tablaw !  Tablaw !"  that  graceless  indi- 
vidual continued  to  repeat. 

"Jess  Pope,"  his  father  growled  threat- 
eningly, "shut  that  sassy  mouth  of  yours  — 
and  keep  it  shut!" 

"Tablaw !  Tablaw !"  Jess  went  on  sneer- 
ingly.   "Oh,  the  devil  —  tablaw !" 
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Beside  himself  with  rage,  the  old  gentle- 
man shouted :  "You  infernal  little  scound- 
rel, Jess  Pope !  I'll  tablaw  you!'' 

And  he  strode  threateningly  to  the  edge 
of  the  stage. 

People  got  upon  their  feet,  craned  their 
necks  and  laughed  aloud.  In  a  jiffy  Jess 
realized  that  the  storm  that  he  had  witlessly 
conjured  up  was  about  to  descend  upon 
his  own  defenceless  head,  and  he  decided 
to  make  tracks  for  taller  timber  while  the 
chance  yet  remained.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  skurried  down  the  aisle  between 
the  rows  of  improvised  seats,  making  for 
the  door  as  fast  as  his  spindle  shanks  could 
carry  him.  His  father  took  a  flying  leap 
from  the  platform  and  took  up  the  fresh 
trail.  The  doorway  was  blocked  and  Jess 
couldn't  get  out.  He  doubled  on  his  track, 
dodged  under  a  bench  and  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  continued  his  mad  flight  —  his 
father  close  upon  him  and  clutching  at 
his  coat-tail.  Round  and  round  the  room, 
and  over  and  under  obstacles  in  their  path, 
went  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  people 
stood  up  and  yelled  the  delight  they  were 
taking  in  the  unexpected  and  unannounced 
performance.  Finally  Jess  managed  to 
wriggle  through  the  crowd  massed  around 
the  doorway.  After  him  plunged  his 
father,  and  the  two  disappeared  into  the 
night,  leaving  the  audience  convulsed  with 
laughter  and  feeling  that,  on  one  count, 
at  least,  they  had  got  the  worth  of  their 
money.  And  neither  of  the  star  performers 
came  back  to  take  further  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities. 

Well,  Jess  reached  young  manhood.  Jack 
—  which  was  doing  pretty  well,  for  some 
fellows  never  do  reach  manhood,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  they  live.  If  there  was  any 
improvement  in  his  character,  the  most 
friendly  and  charitable  eye  could  not  dis- 
cover it.  But  one  bright  September  morn- 
ing he  slouched  into  Charley  Garber's 
store  and  said  —  with  his  usual  pertness 
and  assurance  : 

"Garber,  I  want  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  some  school  books." 

"Huh?"  exclaimed  Garber,  startled 
out  of  his  wonted  composure  by  the 
unlooked-for  and  astounding  announce- 
ment. 

"Want  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some 
school  books,"  the  town  scalawag  repeated. 


"Jess,  do  you  mean  it?"  gasped  the  old 
storekeeper,  hardly  willing  to  credit  his 
senses  and  not  at  all  willing  to  credit  the 
young  fellow's  statement. 

"Mean  it?"  grinned  Jess.  "You  bet  I 
mean  it,  Garber;  I'm  going  to  go  to 
school." 

"You  don't  say !"  in  open-mouthed  won- 
der, and  looking  under  his  brass-rimmed 
glasses,  as  was  his  habit  when  excited  or 
bent  on  inquiry. 

"Yes,  I  do  say,  Garber,"  Jess  went  on 
very  qxiietly,  very  earnestly. 

"I'm  going  to  school  this  winter.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  it's  about  time  I 
was  trying  to  do  something;     and " 

"Do  something,  Jess?"  Garber  ejacu- 
lated. "Lord !  I  should  say  so  I  But  go 
on. 

"And,"  the  young  man  continued,  firmly 
and  decidedly,  "I'm  going  to  do  it.  I'm 
going  to  go  to  school  this  winter,  get  a  cer- 
tificate in  the  spring  and  teach  school." 

"Teach  school  1  You,  Jess?" 

"Yes." 

"I  never  thought  it  of  you." 

"I  never  thought  it  of  myself,  before." 

"But  can  you  do  it,  Jess  —  get  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  spring,  after  only  one  term  at 
school?" 

And  Garber  dubiously  shook  his  head. 

"Of  course  I  can;  I've  got  to,"  was  the 
sturdy  reply.  "And,  Garber,  I  want  you 
to  trust  me  for  the  clothes  and  books." 

"Jess,  you're  in  earnest  about  this 
thing?" 

"In  dead  earnest." 

"Well,  I'll  trust  you;  and  here's  my 
hand.  The  whole  town  —  m)rself  included 
—  has  said  you'd  never  amount  to  any- 
thing. Now,  make  us  all  out  liars.  I  hope 
to  heaven  you  will !" 

Jess  got  the  clothes  and  books,  Jack. 
Poor  old  Charley  Garber  I  He  trusted 
everybody,  figuratively  and  literally;  and 
his  system  of  universal  trust  finally  bank- 
rupted him  and  broke  his  heart.  But  I  am 
proud  to  state,  the  town  scalawag  wasn't 
one  of  those  who  forgot  to  repay  their 
benefactor. 

A  year  later  Jess  was  teaching  school, 
and  within  another  year  he  had  passed 
through  business  college  and  had  accepted 
a  position  with  a  big  meat-packing  firm  of 
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Chicago,  at  their  branch  oflSce  in  Cleve- 
land. 

One  day,  after  he'd  been  with  the  firm 
about  six  months,  the  manager  came  up  to 
Jess's  desk  and  said : 

"Pope,  you're  getting  forty  dollars  a 
month,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Jess  answered,  wondering  what 
was  coming. 

"Well,  that  desk  over  there  in  the 
comer'll  be  vacant  the  first  of  next  week. 
The  job  pays  sixty  a  month.  Think  you 
could  hold  it  down?" 

"I'd  like  awful  well  to  try,"  Jess  replied, 
in  his  eagerness  forgetting  his  recently- 
acquired  grammar  and  falling  back  upon 
his  time-tried  backwoods  dialect. 

"You've  got  the  chance  to  try,"  grinned 
the  manager. 

Jess  held  the  job  down.  Another  six 
months  rolled  around;  and  the  manager 
came  to  him  and  remarked : 

"Pope,  I've  got  too  much  to  do  and  I've 
got  to  have  a  man  to  look  after  the  local 
trade  —  the  city  trade  exclusively.  The 
company's  consented  to  let  me  have  the 
man;  and  I've  got  my  eye  on  you.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"What's  the  place  worth  —  what's  it 
pay  ?"  Jess  asked,  without  looking  up  from 
his  desk. 

"A  hundred  a  month,"  answered  the 
manager.    "Think  you  could  make  good?" 

"I'd  like  awful  well  to  try." 

He  got  the  chance  to  try,  Jack;  and 
made  good  and  held  the  place  two  years. 
So  far  as  he  knew  he  was  shoving  things 
along  as  slick  as  a  bimko-game.  But  one 
Monday  morning  the  manager  called  him 
in  and  said  soberly: 

"They  want  you  up  at  the  home  oflSce, 
Pope." 

"Huh  —  what?"  Jess  inquired. 

"They  want  you  up  at  the  house  —  Chi- 
cago.  The  old  man  wants  to  see  you." 

"What  for?" 

"A  good  way  to  find  out  would  be  to  go 
up  and  see." 

"Of  course.  But  don't  you  know  what's 
up?" 

The  manager  shook  his  head. 

"Y  don't  know?"  Jess  insisted. 

"I  just  got  a  message  to  send  you  up." 

"That  all?" 

"That's  all." 


"Something  wrong,  of  course.  I  won- 
der what  it  is." 

Again  the  manager  shook  his  head  — 
gravely,  solemnly. 

So  Jess  took  the  first  train  for  the  Windy 
City.  And  though  it  was  July  and  hotter 
than  an  incubator,  he  had  cold  feet  the 
whole  trip.  He  thought  there  must  be 
something  badly  wrong  with  his  work, 
though  he  couldn't  imagine  what ;  and  he 
was  faded  for  fear  he'd  lose  his  job. 

Well,  when  he  got  there,  they  showed 
him  into  the  big  boss's  private  office.  The 
old  man  looked  him  over.  Then  he  asked 
him  a  hundred  and  one  questions  about  the 
business  down  at  Cleveland,  how  things 
were  running,  how  he  liked  his  job,  and  so 
on ;   and  finally  wound  up  by  saying : 

"So  you  think.  Pope,  you've  been  getting 
along  pretty  well  down  there,  eh  ?" 
"Yes,"  Jess  replied. 
"And  you  like  your  job  all  right?" 
"Yes,  indeed, "J ess  answered,  feeling  that 
he  was  up  in  the  air  —  clear  above  the  sky- 
scrapers. 

"And  you  wouldn't  like  to  give  it  up?'* 
"Why,  no  —  no,  of  course  not." 
"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  boss,  "but  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  do  it." 

Jess  could  only  wabble  his  dry  tongue 
and  gulp  and  stare. 
The  boss  went  on : 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings, 
Pope;  but  you've  carried  on  the  business 
down  there  at  Cleveland  in  a  way  that 
urges  me  to  ask  you  to  give  up  the  place." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  old  man's  ^ 
eye ;   and  Jess  saw  it  and  wondered  —  but 
couldn't  get  next,  couldn't  grab  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  boss  continued  coolly :  "I've  got  an- 
other job  you  can  have  —  to  kind  of  ease 
your  feelings,  if  you  want  it." 

Jess  couldn't  say  a  word.  He  was  up  in 
the  air  good  and  high  —  the  earth  was 
gone  and  the  moon  was  under  his  feet. 
Dully  he  heard  his  employer  saying : 

"The  job's  down  at  Atlanta,  and  a  sal- 
ary of  twenty-five  hundred  goes  with  it. 
You'd  be  manager  of  seven  states.   But,  of 

course,  if  you  don't  care  to  try  it " 

Jess  gasped,  sputtered  —  and  managed 
to  blurt  out : 

"I'd  like  awful  well  to  try  it !" 
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His  employer  laughed;  then  they  both 
laughed. 

Well,  Jack,  my  story's  about  done  — 
except  the  moral.  Jess  is  still  with  the 
meat-packing  company;  he's  assistant  au- 
ditor now  and  gets  close  to  five  thousand 
a  year  and  expenses  on  the  road.  And  now 
for  the  moral : 

Jess's  brother,  Ben  —  the  bright  and 
shining  light  of  the  town,  his  father's  pride 
and  his  mother's  joy  —  who  had  often  and 
often  taken  Jess  to  task  for  his  idle  and 
vicious  habits,  went  into  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  then  to  con- 
gress and  finally  he  went  to  the  bad — com- 
pletely to  the  bad.  Jack.  He  had  plenty 
of  touch-and-go  in  him  —  was  an  all-right 
fellow  in  many  ways ;  but  he  had  no  gov- 
ernor, no  balance-wheel.  Prosperity  was 
too  much  for  him;  he  couldn't  stand  it. 
As  soon  as  he  got  good  clothes  on  his  back 
and  money  in  his  pocket,  he  got  reckless; 
as  soon  as  he  got  a  good  place  to  stand,  he 
began  to  kick  the  props  from  under  his 


feet.  People  patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
every  pat  just  shoved  him  that  much  far- 
ther along  the  road  to  no-place.  Finally 
he  died  in  an  obscure  boarding-house  in 
Washington,  moneyless  and  alone. 

Jess  —  the  scalawag,  the  black  goat  of 
the  herd  —  went  and  brought  his  brother 
home,  and  laid  him  away  in  the  village 
cemetery  —  the  shady  old  cemetery  where 
the  two  had  played  as  boys,  looking  out 
upon  the  great  shining  world  inviting  them, 
the  great  kind  and  cruel  world  that  had 
made  the  one  and  marred  the  other. 

That's  all,  Jack ;  I'm  done.  I  just  want 
to  repeat  —  we  can't  sometimes  always  tell  I 
Write  soon.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

Jim  Hawkins. 
Jack : — 

The  time  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl's  when  yoTi 
have  the  chance;  it  may  not  come  again. 
It's  the  same  way  with  life  insurance. 
Catch  on?  Jim. 

(  To  Be  Continued.) 


The  Gain  of  Living 

Think  not  that  in  one  life's  completed  span 
There  is   less  joy  than  sorrow;    were  it  so 

Then  all  that  live  were  underneath  the  ban 
Of  that  mysterious  shadow,  which  doth  throw 
A  strange,  odd  darkness  over  all  below 

That  in  Love's  portion  longeth  for  no  share; 
#     For,  since  existence  takes  its  peaceful  flow 

From  rising  in  the  Infinite,  the  heir 

Of   such   divinity  must  fitly   bear 
The  imprint  of  his  Maker's  blessedness. 

Thus  ev'ry  soul  is  bom  not  to  despair, 
But  hath  its  meed  of  pleasure,  more  or  less; 

And  though  its  earthly  flight  be  high  or  low, 

It  hath  more  cheer  than  grief,  more  joy  than  woe. 

W.  P.  H. 
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Tammany 

By  Henry  Waldorf  Francis 


S  GREAT,  noble  and  brave  old 
warrior  was  the  Indian  Chief- 
tain Tammany.  Years  before  the 
first  white  man  ever  trod  its 
soil  or  learned  of  its  existence, 
he  and  his  people  inhabited  and 
roamed  over  that  vast  tract  of  land  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  extending  northward  of 
the  Ohio  river.  He  was  famous  as  a  hunter, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Great 
Lakes  his  deeds  were  recounted  by  his  sav- 
age brethren.  It  is  to  him  that  fable  at- 
tributes Niagara  Falls  and  the  Rapids  of 
Detroit,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  were 
brought  about  by  his  cutting  a  ditch  which 
is  now  the  channel  of  the  Ohio,  and  by 
opening  a  number  of  drains  in  the  present 
waters  of  the  Miami,  Wabash  and  Alle- 
gheny to  thwart  his  enemy,  The  Evil  One, 
who  had  thrown  a  dam  across  the  lake 
near  where  Detroit  now  stands,  with  the 
intention  of  causing  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  to  rise  and  deluge 
Tanunany's  territory. 

Tanunany  has  caused  many  d s  since 

and  had  many  attempts  made  to  deluge  it 
completely  with  about  just  as  little  ulti- 
tnate  success.  This  difference  will  suggest 
itself  to  Tammany's  enemies,  that  whereas 
the  old  Warrier  battled  with  The  Evil  One 
the  Society  which  bears  his  name  has  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  that 
enemy  of  mankind.  The  old  Warrior,  too, 
it  appears,  was  generous  to  his  foes  and 
showed  them  mercy,  which  may  account 
for  many  strange  happenings  since  Tam- 
niany  became  a  political  power;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  of  it,  as  it  was  of  him,  that 
he  delivered  to  them  "a  discourse  so  full  of 
good  reason  and  sound  sense  that  they 
were  heartily  ashamed  of  their  own  vil- 
lainy." His  people,  we  are  told,  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  father,  referring  all  their 
^differences  and  disputes  to  him,  and  ac- 
^pting  his  decisions'  as  binding  law.  Gen- 
^^\\y  speaking,  this  is  the  attitude,  politic- 


ally, at  least,  of  the  children  of  Tammany 
today  toward  their  leader. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  the  limits 
of  this  article  allow  to  recoimt  a  tithe  of  the 
wonderful  deeds  attributed  to  the  famous 
old  Indian  and  by  means  of  which  he  en- 
deared himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
Never,  if  the  legendary  annals  can  be 
believed,  was  there  a  wiser,  nobler  or  more 
beloved  ruler  than  Tammany,  who  finally 
died  of  very  old  age  and  was  buried  with 
great  honors. 

But,  alas!  some  unromantic  historians 
with  no  regard  for  the  fanciful  and  poetic, 
tell  us  a  very  different  tale.  They  say  that 
Tammany  —  or  more  correctly,  Tamarend 
—  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  met 
William  Penn  when  that  good  old  Quaker 
came  to  America,  and  that  by  the  treaty 
made  by  the  latter  with  the  Indians  in  1683 
Tamarend  and  his  friend  Melamequan  re- 
linquished their  title  to  much  land,  and 
that  not  long  afterwards  Tamarend  died. 
Penn  says  that  he  "found  him  an  old  man, 
yet  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  with  high 
notions  of  liberty,  but  easily  won  by  the 
suavity  and  peaceable  address  of  the  gov- 
ernor." 

Whichever  version  one  may  be  inclined 
to  accept,  it  is  entirely  certain  that  Tam- 
many was  "a  man  among  men,"  even  if  he 
was  an  Indian  —  kind,  brave,  merciful, 
wise  and  beloved  by  his  people.  A  sketch 
of  him  concludes  in  these  words:  "Such 
was  the  man  whom  the  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  adopted  as  their  tutelar  saint; 
and  if  they  could  not  claim  that  he  had 
performed  miracles,  they  could  at  least 
point  to  him  as  one  who  had  rendered  good 
service  both  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
whites,  and  who,  while  he  endeavored  to 
live  in  peace  with  all  men,  would  suffer 
neither  wrong  nor  abuse,  nor  submit  to  a 
loss  of  his  lil^rty  or  his  rights." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Tanunany  society  was  of  goodly  origin 
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and  bears  a  name  that  once  commanded 
universal  respect  wherever  it  was  known. 
But  not  only  can  the  Tammany  society  lay 
claim  to  noble  birth;  it  can  point  with 
pride  to  its  antiquity  —  which  is  more  than 
it  can  do  to  most  of  its  modernity. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789,  about 
two  weeks  after  Washington  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Columbian  Order  or  Tam- 
many Society  came  into  existence.  Among 
its  first  members  it  numbered  many  mod- 
erate men  of  both  the  Federal  and  anti- 
Federal  parties,  who,  while  agreeing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were  still  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
Rights,  and  it  was  not  organized  as  a  party 
organization.  In  its  first  constitution, 
adopted  in  1789,  it  declared  its  object  to 
be  "to  connect  in  indissoluble  bonds  of 
friendship  American  brethren  of  known  at- 
tachment to  the  political  rights  of  human 
nature  and  the  liberties  of  the  country."  It 
also  had  a  benevolent  purpose,  and  it 
adopted  aboriginal  forms  and  ceremonies 
with  the  intention,  among  other  things,  of 
showing  its  contempt  for  societies  aping 
foreign  manners.  In  this  way  it  further 
hoped  to  conciliate  the  numerous  Indian 
tribes  who  were  devastating  the  frontiers, 
and  it  aimed  to  combat  the  anti-republican 
principle,  which  the  Society  of  Cincinnati 
had  adopted,  of  hereditary  succession  to 
membership  —  a  principle  that  Society 
modified  later  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Washington.  Briefly  stated,  Tammany 
originally  was  strictly  a  patriotic  organiza- 
tion, free  from  radical  principles,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  a  generous 
devotion  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Jefferson  that  it  became 
distinctly  recognized  as  a  partisan  political 
body. 

The  Tammanyites  of  those  days  dressed 
in  Indian  costume,  and  it  was  so  attired, 
with  feathers,  moccasins,  leggings,  painted 
faces  and  carrying  huge  war  clubs  and 
shining  tomahawks,  that  they  received  the 
Creek  Indians  in  1 790  and  induced  them  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the 
United  States.  On  this  occasion  Tammany 
treated  its  guests  so  royally  that  they 
entered  into  the  peace  compact  with,  as 
they  called  him,  "Washington,  the  Beloved 


Sachem  of  the  Thirteen  Fires.'^    Durinng 
the   same    year    Tammany    established    at 
museum  for  the  collection  and  preservatior» 
of  everything  relating  to  the  history  of  the- 
nation,  which  afterwards  passed  into  pri- 
vate hands,   but  was  long  known  as  the- 
"Tammany  Museum."   Tammany  does  not 
expend  any  time  or  money  on  such  things- 
now,  but  it  keeps  up  the  Fourth  of  Juljr 
celebration  as  it  always  has  done,  though- 
in  a  sadly  changed  way.  Some  other  things- 
have  also  changed.  For  instance,  there  was- 
a  law  against  speaking  or  writing  anything 
contemptuous    of    the    President,     whicb 
Tammany    bitterly    opposed    and    which 
would  not  be  tolerated  today.    Readers  of 
modern  newspapers  will  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  a  law  ever  existed  in  the 
United  States. 

Summing  up,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
its  early  days  Tammany  was  always  bit- 
terly fighting  all  measures  which  even 
seemingly  infringed  upon  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  the  people,  or  were  of  an 
aristocratic  tendency.  The  result  was  that 
when,  in  1800,  the  Republican  party  formed 
by  seceders  from  the  Federal  party  (they 
were  called  "trimmers,")  who  had  become 
convinced  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  steer 
away  from  the  centralization  policy  of  the 
Federalists,  were  successful  at  the  polls, 
Tammany  became  regarded  as  distinctively 
a  democratic  political  association.  It  was 
more  or  less  threatened  from  time  to  time 
by  divisions,  but  the  old  heads  kept  it 
solidly  together  to,  we  are  told,  "the  terror 
of  the  federalists  and  all  who  disregarded 
the  rights  of  the  people."  Its  meeting 
place  at  that  period  was  in  a  low  wooden 
building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Nassau 
and  Spruce  streets,  which  was  styled  by  the 
federalists  "the  Pig-Pen." 

In  the  exciting  times  which  preceded 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Presi- 
dency Tammany  played  a  prominent  part, 
but  against  its  opposition  Clinton  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  vote  of  New  York  State. 
Tammany  had  loyally  supported  Madison's 
administration.  Although  the  American 
flag  had  been  insulted  in  every  sea  and 
American  citizens  forced  into  foreign  ser- 
vice, Great  Britain  found  many  apologists 
in  the  nation,  but  there  were  none  around 
the  council  fires  of  Tammany,  where  upon 
every  return  of  the  birthday  of  liberty  the 
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brave  deeds  of  the  Fathers  were  n&rrated. 
The  Albany  Federalists,  fearful  of  offend- 
ing English  sensibilities,  had  actually  ad- 
vocated that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence should  not  be  read  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  Tammany,  then  as  now,  was  al- 
ways ready  to  step  upon  the  lion's  tail,  and, 
as  the  storm  which  resulted  in  the  War 
of  1812  gathered,  the  government  received 
the  most  earnest  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
Braves.  Tammany  was  the  headquarters  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
and  it  very  materially  contributed  to  its 
prosecution  and  successful  outcome.  It 
had  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity and  in  1805  had  been  incorporated 
by  the  legislature. 

It  was  Tammany  which  performed  a  pa- 
triotic deed  which  should  be  recalled  and 
remembered  to  its  credit.  After  repeated 
appeals  to  Congress  had  failed,  it  gathered 
together  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died 
in  prison  ships  at  Wallabout  during  the 
Revolution,  and  fittingly  interred  them 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  skeletons 
had  been  allowed  to  bleach  upon  the  shore. 
The  number  of  those  who  thus  perished  in 
the  East  river  was  not  less  than  11,500, 
who  had  fulfilled  in  a  measure  Paine's  pre- 
diction: **  Before  America  would  submit  to 
the  unjust  demands  upon  her,  the  bones  of 
three  millions  of  her  citizens  would  whiten 
the  shores  of  their  country."  The  Revolu- 
tionary bard,  Philip  Freneau,  has  immor- 
talized these  victims  of  government  neglect : 

"Each  day  at  least  six  carcasses  we  bore, 
And  scratched  them  graves  along  the  sandy 

shore ; 
By   feeble    hands   the   shallow  graves   were 

made  — 
No  stone  memorial  o'er  their  corpses  laid  — 
In  barren   sands,   and  far  from  home  they 

lie. 
No  friend  to  shed  a  tear  in  passing  by; 
O'er    the     mean    tombs    insulting     Britons 

tread, 
Spurn    at    the    sand,    and    curse    the    rebel 

dead." 

In  April,  1808,  the  cornei*  stone  of  the 
tomb  was  laid,  and  on  May  26th  the  bones 
of  these  heroes  were  consigned  to  their 
last  resting  place,  accompanied  by  a  mag- 
'lificent  funeral  pageant  such  as  New  York 
has  never  since  witnessed.  A  trumpeter 
naounted  on  a  black  horse  headed  the  pro- 
cession, carrying  in  his  hand  a  black  flag 


which  bore  this  inscription  in  golden  let- 
ters: "Mortal,  avauntl  11,500  Spirits  of 
the  Martyred  Brave  Approach  the  Tomb 
of  Honor,  of  Glory,  of  Virtuous  Patriot- 
ism!" 

The  military,  under  conmiand  of  General 
Morton,  followed;  then  the  committee, 
known  as  the  "Wallabout  Committee," 
which  Tammany  had  appointed,  each  man 
having  a  bucktail  in  his  hat ;  then  came  the 
Tanunany  society  itself,  making  a  great 
display  with  the  insignia  of  the  order.  The 
municipal  government  was  next  in  line,  f  ol- 
lowed  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gov^ 
emor,  members  of  Congress,  United  States 
military  and  naval  officers,  and  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  all  the  civic  societies  in 
the  city.  Good  actions  are  always  liable  to 
misconstruction,  and  there  were  some  who 
characterized  this  patriotic  act  as  having 
for  its  object  the  making  of  political  cap- 
ital, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
spired by  a  keen  sense  of  the  disgrace 
attaching  to  the  country's  indifference  to  its 
herioc  dead.  Republics  are  notoriously 
ungrateful;  but  Tanunany,  whatever  else 
it  may  be,  never  is  that. 

It  was  not  until  181 1  that  Tammany  had 
a  suitable  place  of  meeting.  This  was  in 
a  building  which  it  erected  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Frankfort  and  Nassau 
streets  at  a  cost  of  $28,000  —  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  for  that  time.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812  this 
hall  became  the  headquarters  of  the  dem- 
ocracy of  the  United  States.  The  Tam- 
many Society,  starting  as  an  unpartizan, 
benevolent  and  patriotic  organization  open 
to  all,  was  now  a  distinctly  recognized 
partisan  political  power. 

All  New  Yorkers  who  were  in  favor  of 
a  vigorous  and  determined  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812  af- 
filiated with  Tanunany.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  party  opposed  that  war, 
but  the  more  they  argued  against  its  prose- 
cution the  more  vigorously  Tanunany  op- 
posed them.  When  in  October,  1814,  the 
British  troops  threatened  to  attack  the  city, 
intrenchments  were  erected  at  Brooklyn 
Heights,  Harlem,  the  Greenwich  Barracks 
and  at  various  other  points.  The  Governor 
ordered  a  large  number  of  the  militia  from 
other  counties  to  assist  in  this  work,  and 
many  citizens  joined  the  soldiers  in  hurry- 
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ing  the  defenses  forward.  Tammany  repeat- 
edly offered  the  services  of  its  members  to 
the  Conamittee  of  Defense,  and  then  in  a 
«olid  body  it  marched  to  the  forts  and  vol- 
untarily performed  this  arduous  labor. 
When  we  dedounce  Tammany  it  is  but  just 
we  should  remember  that  it  has  some  scores 
^o  its  credit.  Nowhere  were  our  victories 
iiailed  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  at 
Tammany  Hall,  and  when  Great  Britain 
•called  for  peace  the  Wigwam  was  the  scene 
•of  such  excitement  and  rejoicing  as  its 
Fourteenth-street  successor  has  never  wit- 
nessed—  and  it  has  been  very  exciting 
within  its  walls  upon  occasion  I  Upon  the 
•return  of  the  United  States  Commissioners 
' — Clay,  Gallatin  and  Adams  —  from 
Ghent,  where  peace  had  been  concluded, 
it  was  Tanunany  which  treated  them  to  a 
"sumptuous  banquet.  Looking  backward,  it 
certainly  seems  nigh  incredible  that  Henry 
<]Ilay  was  ever  toasted  and  applauded 
within  the  abiding  place  of  Democracy  I 

But  no  less  will  it  surprise  most  people 
to  be  told  that  the  Tammany  Democracy 
t)nce  advocated  the  principles  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff.  This  was  in  1819,  when  the 
United  States  was  suffering  a  severe  de- 
pression in  its  internal  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. In  an  address  to  the  people 
^hich  Tammany  then  issued,  it  urged  pro- 
tection to  home  manufactures,  recom- 
mended refraining  from  extravagance  in 
living  and  advised  discontinuing  the  im- 
portation and  use  of  every  kind  of  foreign 
product  that  could  be  made  in  America; 
and  this  address  was  approved  even  by 
Thomas  Jefferson !  It  was  about  this  time, 
*lso,  that  Tammany  underwent  a  curious 
experience.  A  new  party  calling  itself 
***The  People's  Party"  sprang  up,  succeeded 
in  electing  their  candidate,  got  possession 
x)f  Tammany  Hall,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
i^ightful  occupants  found  themselves  ousted 
from  their  own  castle.  Many  times  since 
%  "People's  Party" — or  what  has  amounted 
to  the  same  thing  —  has  succeeded  in  de- 
feating Tammany,  but  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance where  they  went  to  the  length  of 
actually  taking  physical  possession  of  the 
enemy's  home  —  and  in  this  instance,  as 
many  times  subsequently,  Tammany's  de- 
feat was  but  temporary.  Driven  from  their 
Wigwam,  the  democracy  sought  and  found 
refuge    in    what   was    called    "The    Coal 


Hole,''  nominated  an  Assembly  ticket  and 
carried  the  next  election  by  a  large  ma- 
pority.  Tanunany's  experience,  from  the 
day  it  was  bom  to  the  present  time,  justi- 
fies its  belief  that  it  cannot  be  kept  per- 
manently out  of  power. 

For  many  years  after  the  last-mentioned 
event   the   Tammany   Society   had   things 
political  pretty  much  to  its  liking.    It  ad- 
vocated  the  election   of   Jackson    to   the 
Presidency  and  supported  him   unwaver- 
ingly through  all  the  difficulties  of  his  ad- 
ministration, including  the  unsavory  East- 
em  scandal,  and  not  until  1835,  when  the 
so-called  "Equal  Rights"  party  came  into 
prominence,  was  its  equanimity   seriously 
disturbed.    History  repeats  itself,  and  we 
can  recognize  echoes  of  the  principles  of 
the  "Equal  Rights"  party  in  some  of  the 
political  movements  of  today.  They  are  not 
new ;  what  was  new  was  the  reversed  posi- 
tion Tammany  took  at  that  time,  it  having 
posed  as  the  party  of  the  people  and  equal- 
ity.   The  "Equal  Rights"  party  opposed 
bank  notes  and  all  paper  money  as  circn* 
lating  mediums,   was   violent   in   the  de- 
nunciation of  monopolies  and  utterly  hos- 
tile to  "the  creation  of  vested  rights  by 
means  of  legislation."    Its  head  and  chief 
spirit  was  William  Leggett,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Postj  and  around  him  and  that 
newspaper  the  party  took  its  stand.    The 
democratic  party  promptly  ruled  them  out 
of  its  fold.    Just  imagine  the  Post  as  a 
"yellow"  journal  today !  —  for  certainly  if 
that  term  had  been  known  in  1835  it  would 
have  been  applied  to  the  then  Post,   Leg- 
gett and  his  followers  regarded  the  Tam- 
many society  as  the  stronghold  of  all  the 
abuses    of    which    they    complained   and 
against  it  they  aimed  their   gxms.    They 
charged    the    Tammany    Hall    politicians 
with  having  appropriated  the  lion's  share 
of  the  offices  —  what  a  monstrous  charg^ 
against    Tammany!  —  proclaiming    that 
they  were  "in  hunk,"  so  that  Tammany 
men  became  known  as  "hunkers,"  a  term 
meant  to  signify  a  covetous  and  greedy 
grabbing  of  the  spoils  of  victory ;  and  they 
further  alleged  that  the  leaders  of  Tam- 
many went  "up  the  back  stairs  of  the  wig- 
wam"   and    organized    meetings    without 
giving  the  rank  and  file  a  chance  to  be 
heard!    Really,  the  modem  "Bosses"  of 
Tammany  have  but   followed  the  Great 
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God  Precedent,  which,  thanks  to  timidity, 
holds  the  most  of  us  in  chains ! 

Strange  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Tammany  Hall,  but  never  a  stranger  one 
than  that  called  to  ratify  the  democratic 
nominations  for  State  ofl&cers  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1835.  The  "equal  rights"  men, 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  some  of  the 
nominees,  rallied  in  force,  took  possession 
of  the  hall,  prevented  the  candidate  for 
presiding  officer  of  the  meeting  from  taking 
the  chair  and  literally  drove  the  regular 
Democrats  out.  In  the  midst  of  the  ensuing 
confusion  some  one  turned  off  the  gas,  but 
this  did  not  dismay  the  equal  righters. 
Candles  and  lucifer  —  called  "loco-foco" 
—matches  were  brought  into  use,  and  they 
adopted  a  ticket  to  their  fancy.  The  use 
of  these  matches  brought  upon  them  the 
designation  of  "the  loco-focos,"  which  was 
afterward  applied  to  the  entire  Democratic 
party  by  their  opponents.  The  "loco- 
focos"  were  a  thorn  in  Tammany's  side 
for  nearly  two  years.  T  hey  even  went  so 
far  as  to  resolve  that  Tammanv  was  not 
a  democratic  body!  Eventually,  however, 
the  factions  compromised  and  the  equal 
rights  men  were  again  admitted  into  the 
hall.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Tammany,  of 
which  many  of  its  faithful  followers  have 
had  cause,  perhaps  justly,  to  complain, 
that  it  always  welcomes  a  good  fighter 
against  it  into  its  ranks  and  honors  him 
with  office  when  he  goes  over  to  it. 

The  election  of  General  Harrison  in 
1840  to  the  Presidency  overwhelmed  the 
Democratic  forces.  Since  then  Tanunany 
has  gradually  lost  importance  as  a  factor 
in  National  politics  and  has  generally  been 
satisfied  to  be  left  alone  to  govern  —  or 
misgovern  —  New  York  city.  It  was  not 
noted  for  its  support  of  the  North  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  for  that  matter  every 
one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  history 
is  aware  that  if  New  York  had  had  its  way 
the  South  would  have  been  permitted  to 
secede.  Slavery,  while  contributing,  was 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  we  all  know, 
was  reluctantly  signed  as  a  war  measure  by 
the  peerless  American,  Lincoln.  It  was  not 
the  North  or  the  East  that  kept  the  Union 
together,  but  the  great  and  growing  West. 
Any  one  who  will  look  at  a  map  of  the 
United  States  will  see  why  it  was  to  the 


interest  of  the  West  —  and  always  will  be- 
—  henmied  in  from  the  Atlantic  by  the- 
North,  South  and  East,  to  fight  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  Union.  Herein  is  the^ 
real  safety  of  the  Nation. 

The  customs  and  ceremonies  as  they 
have  been  observed  by  Tanmiany,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians.  Originally  the 
members  of  the  society  were  divided  inta 
tribes  to  correspond  with  the  several 
States,  New  York  being  the  Eagle  tribe, 
New  Hampshire  the  Otter,  Massachusetts, 
the  Panther,  Rhode  Island  the  Beaver, 
Connecticut  the  Bear,  New  Jersey  the  Tor- 
toise, Pennsylvania  the  Rattlesnake,  Dela- 
ware the  Tiger,  Maryland  the  Fox,  Vir- 
ginia the  Deer,  North  Carolina  the  Buffalo,. 
South  Carolina  the  Raccoon,  and  Georgia 
the  Wolf.  All  Tammany  transactions  are- 
dated  from  three  eras:  Its  own  organiza- 
tion, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  it 
divides  the  year  into  four  seasons,  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February  being  the- 
Season  of  Snows;  March,  April  and  May 
the  Season  of  Blossoms;  June,  July  and 
August  the  Season  of  Fruits,  and  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  the  Season  of 
Hunting.  Thus  a  record  would  read: 
"Manhattan,  Season  of  Fruits,  19th  day  of" 
the  seventh  Moon,  Year  of  Discovery 
413th,  of  Independence  129th,  and  of  the 
Constitution  the  105th."  Formerly  no  one- 
could  be  elected  a  member  except  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  initiation  fee  and 
annual  dues  were  nominal,  the  former 
being  three  dollars  and  the  latter  one  dol- 
lar. The  following  is  a  stanza  from  a  song^ 
used  at  the  initiation  of  a  member : 

Sacred's  the  ground  where  Freedom's  found, 

And  Virtue  stamps  her  name; 

Our   hearts   entwine   at    Friendship's   shrine, 

And  Union  fans  the  flame; 

Our  hearts  sincere 

Shall  greet  you  here, 

With  joyful  voice 

Cor  firm  your  choice, 

Et-hoh!     Et-hoh!     Et-hoh! 

Certainly  if  Tammany  lived  up  to  the- 
sentiments  of  its  old  songs  there  could 
be  but  little  fault  to  find  with  it ! 

The  position  of  Tammany  always  has. 
been  and  Is  unique.  Every  large  city  has  its 
"Halls"  and  political  associations,  but  they^ 
are  practically  unknown  beyond  local  lim- 
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its.  Tammany,  on  the  contrary,  while  a 
Jocal  organization,  is  not  only  known  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  but  in 
^very  comer  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has 
seen  political  societies  rise,  fall  and  perish 
—  and  it  lives.  It  suffers  crushing  defeats 
gand  always  after  them  "bobs  up  serenely" 
.and  marches  into  control  of  New  York 
.again.  Whence  its  power  and  the  ineffect- 
•iveness  of  all  attempts  to  crush  it  out  of 
existence?  In  a  measure,  perhaps,  it  is  due 
to  its  good  birth  and  early  training  in 
pioral  and  patriotic  paths.  The  child  who 
is  well  brought  up,  no  matter  how  vicious 
^nd  depraved  it  may  become  in  after  life 
will  still  have  recurrences  to  its  early  prin- 
ciples and  times  when  the  good  within  it 
will  overcome  the  bad.  Again,  Tammany 
in  many  respects  has  remained  faithful  to 
*he  example  of  the  Indian  warrior  whose 
fiame  it  bears :  it,  like  he  was,  is  the  Father 
oi  the  tribe.  It  is  not  aristocratic,  it  is  not 
above  taking  the  common  people,  so-called, 
by  the  hand.    It  enters  into  the  home  life 


of  its  subjects.    Its  district  leaders  make  it 
their  business  to  know  personally  every  one 
of  their  constituents  and  to  be  on  friendly 
personal  terms  with  each  and  to  look  after 
them   in  all  kinds   of  trouble.     It  is  as 
natural  for  a  Tammany  voter  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  New  York  to  go  to  his  Tam- 
many leader  for  advice,  comfort  and  aid  as 
it  is  for  a  child  to   look  to  its  mother. 
Hence  Tammany's  power  and  its  ability  to 
rise  on  the  ashes  of  defeat.    If  its  oppon- 
ents had  followed  its  example  in  this  re- 
spect, perhaps  it  would  not  have  survived 
as  it  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  odium  it  has 
brought  upon  itself  in  the  past  forty  or 
fifty  years.    District  Attorney  Jerome  evi- 
dently appreciated  this  fact  when  he  took 
up  his  residence  among  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ate.   Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  if 
Tammany  has  had  its  Tweeds  and  its  Con- 
nolly's, it  has  also  had  as  Sachems  such 
men  as  John  A.  Dix,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  many  others  who  have  reflected  glory 
upon  the  American  name. 
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CURLY  head  bowed  on  my  knee» 

A  little  form  all  clad  2n  whhe^ 
Two  dimpled  hands  clasped  reyerently  — 

And  God  receives  the  last  ""  Goodnight  "^  I 
No  hour  so  solemn^  none  so  sweety 

No  scene  of  innocence  so  fair 
As  this^  when  Faith  and  Childhood  meet 

And  know  each  other  in  a  prayer* 


Not  blessinsfs  bom  of  men  she  asks^ 

Petitions  for  herself  alone  — 
Not  countless  treasures,  easy  tasks, 

A  harvest  reaped,  thougfh  nothing:  sown; 
Not  happiness  nor  length  of  days, 

Nor  peace  nor  pleasure  is  the  plea  — 
Not  even  for  a  mother's  praise. 

However  sweet  it  seem  to  be* 

For  those  she  loves  this  little  child 

In  tender  accents  intercedes. 
As  if  our  hearts  were  reconciled 

To  make  contentment  of  our  needs* 
A  blessing  on  each  one  of  kin. 

And  then,  —  Love's  banner  all  unfurl'd. 
As  if  to  take  Creation  in  — 

^'Bless  Everybody  in  the  worldl'' 

Bless  all  the  world?    O  gentle  heart. 

That  throbs  not  with  one  selfish  thrill. 
That  isolates  no  soul  apart, 

Forbodes  no  living  creature  ill; 
The  incense  from  thy  altar  place 

High  in  the  clouds  is  wreathed  and  curl'd. 
To  bear  the  message  of  thy  grace 

To  '^everybody  in  the  world  I'' 

V.  P.  H* 
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Campaigning  By  Trolley 

By  O.  K.  Schimansky 


ft? 


NTERURBAN  electric  cars  have 
become  a  necessity  to  the  rural 
resident.  Not  only  do  they 
whizz  the  former  to  town  when 
he  wills,  but  they  give  the  in- 
habitant of  the  town  and  city 
an  opportunity  to  get  close  to  nature  in  a 
short  time  and  on  shorter  notice.  The  trol- 
ley takes  the  milk  from  farm  to  dairy  and 
the  garden  truck  to  market.  It  brings  the 
farmer  his  dry  goods,  his  books,  the  doc- 
tor in  a  hurry  and  the  city  cousin  when  he 
isn't  wanted,  as  well  as  when  he  is  wel- 
come. 

The  interurban  car  is  a  boon  to  the  com- 
mercial traveler.  He  can  "make"  from 
two  to  a  dozen  towns  in  one  day  now, 
whereas,  when  steam  connections  were  al- 
together relied  upon,  two  or  three  were 
his  limit. 

These  few  observations  point  out  a 
minimum  number  of  the  advantages  of  the 
electric  lines.  They  have  their  disadvant- 
ages, also,  and  among  them  are  the  man 
who  sells  prayer  booltt,  poultry  stimulants 
and  chromos,  and  the  woman  agent  with 
the  new-fangled  corset,  for  with  rapid 
transportation  through  agricultural  regions 
these  embryo  merchants  are  able  to  over- 
run the  settlements,  as  well  as  towns  and 
cities. 

The  last  political  campaign  in  Ohio 
brought  the  trolley  into  prominence  in  an- 
other way ;  that  is,  as  a  factor  in  politics. 
The  working  politicians  consider  the  dis- 
covery a  blessing;  but,  mayhap,  the  resi- 
dent of  the  extra-city  district  looks  upon 
it  as  he  does  the  mumps,  smallpox  and 
other  plagues.  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
while  governor  of  Ohio,  was  to  blame  for 
the  innovation,  and  it  was  during  his  dis- 
couraging campaign  for  re-election  that 
his  scheme  was  most  successfully  inaugur- 
ated. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  end  gate 
of  a  big  wagon  was  the  favorite  "stump" 


from  which  to  talk  "issues"  to  the  rural 
voter.   Later  a  party  of  three  or  four  spell- 
binders would  drive  from  city  to  village 
and  "four  comers,"  and  in  the  town  ball, 
schoolhouse  or  church,   from   25   to  150 
persons  would  be  told  of  the  burning  ques- 
tions that  absorbed  the  minds  of  politicians 
and   candidates,  if  not  of  the  populace 
Seldom,  if  ever,  did  as  big  a  man  as  a  gov- 
ernor get  into  a  small  town,  and  thousands 
of  people  of  the  state  did  not  even  kno^ 
whether  a  real  live  governor  looked  like 
an  ordinary  man.    They  feasted  their  eyes 
upon   poor   reproductions   printed  in  the 
home  paper  and  had  to  be  content. 

When  the  rear  platform  of  a  Pullman 
train  became  the  vogue  in  presidential 
campaigns,  the  big  men  were  just  a  little 
better  known  to  the  voter,  his  wife  and 
children.  In  the  "swings  around  the  cir- 
cle" the  Pullman  would  be  halted  a  few 
minutes  at  the  county  seat  town  and  at  a 
few  of  the  larger  stations,  if  the  swift 
schedule  permitted.  This  gave  to  a  very 
small  per  centage  of  the  voters  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  first-hand  partisan  discus- 
sions of  momentous  propositions.  But  the 
Pullman  trains  are  too  expensive  an  item 
for  a  state  committee,  and,  besides,  that 
plan  of  campaigning  would  be  no  more 
effective  in  a  state  than  sending  "noted 
and  prominent"  speakers  from  town  to 
town  via  regularly  scheduled  trains. 

The  automobile  finds  some  favor  as  a 
campaign  conveyance,  but  the  horseless 
vehicle  can  accommodate  only  a  few  per- 
sons. In  rainy  weather  it  is  a  little  uncer- 
tain as  a  means  of  locomotion,  although 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
when  a  candidate  for  Governor,  used  his 
"Red  Devil"  to  good  advantage.  The 
auto,  however,  is  not  the  best  vehicle  to 
use  in  the  country  districts,  particularly  by 
a  candidate,  for  the  farmer  folk  have  not 
become  reconciled  to  its  use  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  kittenish  eqmiie  is  sure  to  vote 
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against  auto  and  occupant  alike.  And 
then  the  automobile,  in  a  100-mile  run,  with 
twenty  stops,  is  not  likely  to  get  through 
on  schedule  time. 

Congressman  Jackson  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ohio  district  fought  his  way  into  Congress 
with  the  assistance  of  a  big  tally-ho,  an 
eight-horse  team  and  a  brass  band.  This 
plan  may  be  all  right  in  a  small  field,  but 
it  would  not  work  in  larger  territory. 

"What    the   people   want   in    this    cam- 


received.  A  trolley  campaign  meant 
speeches  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  a 
late  hour  at  night.  It  meant  ten-minute 
stops  at  cross  roads  and  longer  stops  at 
towns  and  cities.  The  State  Conunittee  did 
not  think  the  morning  meetings  would  be 
successful,  and  they  did  not  place  much 
faith  in  the  afternoon  gatherings,  because 
the  speeches  were  to  be  short  and  pointed. 
Inclement  weather,  it  was  feared,  would 
demoralize  the  party. 


If  a  doorstep^    hitching  block  or  store    porch   were    handy,    the    candidate  left   his  car  and, 
sweeps  of  his   arms,   would  bring  the  waiting  crowd  within  his  hearing. 


with  inviting. 


paign,"  said  the  astute  United  States  Sen- 
ator Charles  Dick,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Conmiittee  of  Ohio,  "is  a  chance 
to  see  and  hear  the  Governor." 

There  are  eighty-eight  counties  in  Ohio, 
and  in  the  late  campaign  the  Republican 
State  Committee  deemed  it  necessary  to 
have  the  head  of  the  ticket  get  into  almost 
every  one  of  them,  in  order  to  reach  the 
people  directly.  Perhaps  because  Governor 
Herrick  has  large  railway  interests,  he 
struck  upon  the  trolley  campaign  idea.  He 
made  the  suggestion,  but  it  was  not  well 


Afternoon  and  night  meetings  arc  suc- 
cessful enough  when  well-known  speakers, 
are  billed  for  talks  of  an  hour  or  two,  but 
it  was  thought  that  an  all-day  stunt  with 
short,  chopped-off  speeches  would  not  be 
a  winner.  Governor  Herrick  crystallized 
his  sentiments  into  the  expressed  state- 
ment that  he  believed  "after  breakfast  talks 
would  take  just  as  well  as  after  dinner 
speeches." 

And  they  did.  The  trial  trip  of  two  days 
was  so  highly  successful  that  half  a  dozen 
more  runs  were  at  once  arranged  for.   Gov- 
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ernor  Herrick*s  campaign  was  not  a  suc- 
cess from  his  point  of  view,  but  the  wisest 
politicians  admit  the  success  of  the  electric 


^t  a  Hcrrick  meeting  at  Seville  an  ardent  Patt  son 
man  insisted  on  having  a  picture  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  on  the  same  pole  that  carried  the  Gov- 
ernor's likeness. 

car  trips  and  prophesy  that  the  trolley  will 
be  considered  as  necessary  in  campaigns 
of  the  future  as  literature  and  orators.  A 
few  spellbinders  on  a  well-scheduled  elec- 
tric car  can  reach  as  many  people  in  one 
day  as  the  same  party  can  in  a  week  when 
steam  trains  and  horses  are  relied  upon. 
The  trolley  has  not  this  great  advantage 
over  the  automobile,  although  with  the 
former  a  longer  schedule  may  be  covered 
in  shorter  time  and  more  people  reached. 

During  his  campaign  Governor  Herrick 
made  148  speeches  of  from  5  to  9  minutes 
each.  The  longer  ones  were  in  halls  and 
shorter  ones  from  the  car  platform ;  or, 
if  a  doorstep,  hitching  block  or  store  porch 
were  handy,  the  candidate  left  his  car  and 
with  an  inviting  sweep  of  his  arms  would 
bring  the  waiting  crowd  within  his  hear- 
ing. 

As  a  candidate  for  Governor,  the  late 
President  McKinley  set  a  new  record  for 
speech  making  in  Ohio.  When  he  had 
finished  his  tour  of  the  state,  he  was  told 
that  he  had  made  86  speeches. 

"You  mean,"  retorted  the  campaigner, 
"that  I  made  one  speech  86  times.** 

Governor    Herrick  almost   doubled  the 


feat,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
more  than  have  equalled  the  McKinley 
record  without  the  use  of  the  trolley  car. 
And  if  he  were  asked  about  it,  he  would 
reiterate  President  McKinley's  sentiments 
and  say  he  had  made  the  same  speech,  or 
parts  of  it,  148  times. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  set  forth  a  few 
figures  in  this  story.  They  show  that  it 
is  work  to  campaign  a  state.  Governor 
Herrick  traveled  ahnost  2,500  miles  in  his 
journeyings  across  and  over  the  state. 
About  1 ,000  miles  of  this  run  was  over  trol- 
ley lines.  Of  the  148  speeches,  close  to  half 
were  possible  because  of  the  use  of  inter- 
urban  railways.  The  thousand  miles  via 
trolley  and  the  69  attendant  speeches  were 
made  in  a  period  of  six  days,  while  the  re- 
maining 1,500  miles  and  79  speeches  re- 
quired four  weeks'  time.  On  the  trolley 
trip  the  Governor  and  his  party  talked  to 
no  fewer  than  50,000  persons,  while  in  the 
79  other  speeches  he  did  not  meet  more 
than  35,000  people.  Two- thirds  of  the 
trolley  meetings  were  out  doors,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  rain  did  not  inter- 
fere with  any  of  them.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced was  that  the  rain  kept  the  farmer 
away  from  his  corn  shocks  and  out  of  his 
fields,  but  did  not  deter  him   from  going 


m  iwrni: 


A  Herrick  "rooter"  — but  he  couldn't  vote,    as  much 
as  his  vote  was  needed 

to  the  village  to  see  and  hear  a  governor. 
The  trolley  meetings  were  very  well  ad- 
vertised.   They  were  arranged  in  advance 
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so  that  local  papers  could  make  announce- 
ment of  the  schedules.  Small  hand  bills, 
carrying  the  schedule  of  a  trip  over  an 
entire  line  or  system,  were  printed  and 
these  were  put  in  the  interurban  cars  where 
those  who  rode  might  read.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  band  traveled  ahead  of  the  party 
in  a  special  car.  This  would  attract  people 
to  the  meeting  place  in  advance  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gubernatorial  party. 

And  bands  were  a  feature  of  the  whole 
campaign.  Every  community  that  boasted 
of  the  possession  of  a  brass  band  pushed 
that  organization  for  the  dissemination  of 
soothing  music  to  the  fore,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  atmosphere  and  one*s  satis- 
faction with  life  were  fractured  by  tooting 
instruments  of  brass  and  re§d,  and  thump- 
ing drrnn  sticks,  cannot  be  herein  set  forth, 
because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  adjectives 
and  expletives.  "Tammany"  was  the  favor- 
ite melody,  although  the  name  of  that  tune 
was  supposed  to  be  more  properly  applied 
to  the  opposite  party.  And  it  was  nerve- 
racking  to  members  of  his  party,  when  the 
Governor  was  compelled  to  march  into  a 
hall  to  the  strains  of  "Make  Those  Float- 
ers Tammany  Voters" ;  particularly  as  the 
Chief  Executive  was  charged  with  being  a 
member  of  a  party  that  countenanced,  it 
was  claimed,  the  use  of  "floaters"  by  a 
"boss"  in  one  of  the  big  cities  of  the  state. 

On  the  carefully  outlined  schedules 
every  speech  was  designated  as  a  "stop." 
For  instance,  one  trip  was  out  of  Cleve- 
land over  the  Lake  Shore  electric  railway. 
The  schedule  called  for  a  five-minute 
"stop"  at  Rocky  River;  ten  minutes  at 
Pover  Center;  forty  minutes  in  the  city 
of  Lorain,  and  so  on  over  the  line  all  the 
way  to  Toledo,  until  an  entire  day  had 
been  spent  in  reeling  off  close  to  six  hours 
of  solid  speech  making.  The  schedules 
were  arranged  so  that  a  night  meeting  could 
be  held  in  town  or  city,  where  it  was  worth 
while  stopping  to  talk  to  500  to  2,000 
auditors  for  two  hours.  And  under  the  old 
plan,  only  two  such  meetings  could  be  held 
in  a  day  —  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one  at 
night. 

On  these  trips  extra  "help"  was  carried ; 
that  is,  stump  speakers  of  state  and  national 
repute  were  advertised  to  appear  with  the 
candidate.  It  was  planned  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  talk  half  of  the  time  alloted 


to  the  "stops,"  and  then,  while  another 
orator  was  pouring  hot  shot  into  the  ears 
of  the  willing  victims,  the  candidate  should 
shake  hands  with  as  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  was  possible  before  the  car  whistle 
"tooted"  the  going  warning.  This  pro- 
gram was  varied  sometimes.  If  the  gath- 
ering at  the  lone  corner  store  consisted  of 
no  more  than  two-score  persons,  the  talk- 
fest  was  cut  out  and  the  glad  hands  of  the 
gubernatorial  party  grasped  the  strong 
fists  of  Mister  Countryman,  and  captivating 
smiles  wreathed  the  ruralists'  abashed  and 
tanned  countenances.  At  every  stop  but- 
tons bearing  the  likeness  of  the  candidate, 
and  bushels  of  literature  setting  forth  issues 
and  claims,  were  freely  distributed. 

The  warning  whistle  caused  more  than 
mere  annoyances.  With  the  whistle's 
toot-toot,  the  motorman  turned  on  the  sub- 
tle electric  fluid.  If  the  speaker  was  ad- 
dressing the  interested  populace  from  the 
back  platform,  he  would  make  an  effort 
to  reach  a  climax  before  the  car  left  the 
applauding  and  cheering  multitude  far  in 
the  rear.  The  Brannock  bill,  a  temperance 
measure,  was  one  subject  always  discussed. 
Hon.  Harry  M.  Dougherty,  prospective 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Governor,  was  saying,  as  the  whistle 
squeaked  ; 

"As  to  the  Brannock  bill,  I  say  the  Gov- 
ernor's action  was  right.    That  bill " 

But  the  toot-toot  disconcerted  him  for 
an  instant,  and  that  was  time  enough  for  a 
bright  countryman  to  interject  :* 

"If  the  Governor  owes  that  Mr.  Bran- 
nock anything  on  his  bill,  why  doesn't  he 
pay  it?" 

And  instead  of  a  good-bye  of  huzzas  and 
thunderous  applause,  the  gubernatorial 
party  was  followed  by  the  jeers  and  guffaws 
of  the  jocular  citizens  of  Kinnikinnik 
township. 

If  the  speechifying  was  from  a  nearby 
platform,  the  warning  whistle  caused  a 
scramble  among  the  party  and  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  car.  Ex- Congressman  Emmett 
Tompkins  spoiled  a  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
plank  in  the  platform  by  cutting  a  sentence 
in  two  in  the  middle,  on  one  occasion. 

"These  deserving  old  soldiers,"  he  was 
saying,  "have  been  well  treated  by  the  Re- 
publican administration.  Most  of  them  are 
Republicans  and  they  will  vote " 
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But  at  that  inopportune  time  the  whistle 
blew  and  Congressman  Tompkins  jumped 
from  his  point  of  vantage  and  dashed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  car.  He  intended 
to  say  that  the  old  soldiers  would  vote  the 
llepublican  ticket.  He  was  cut  short.  An 
old  veteran  in  shabby  blue  mounted  the 
store  steps,  and,  taking  up  the  argument 
where  the  speaker  left  off,  said:  "Yes, 
they  will  vote,  and  they  will  vote  for  the 
Democratic  candidate.*' 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  wind- 
jamming  a  stumping  party  can  do  on  a 
trolley  trip.  After  a  brief  experience,  all 
of  the  spellbinders  took  their  parts  with 
as  much  ease  and  sang  froid  as  the  47- 
year-old  ballet  girl  in  the  well-trained 
musical  comedy. 

The  trolley  party  had  its  traffic  man- 
ager, who  also  took  the  part  of  stage  man- 
ager. He  saw  to  it  that  schedules  were  fol- 
lowed. He  ran  affairs  with  a  high  hand, 
and  on  him  depended  much  of  the  success 
of  the  trips.  He  called  "time"  on  the 
speakers  and  arranged  the  order  in  which 
they  were  to  talk.  The  leading  candidate 
would  discuss  state  issues  during  half  of 
the  time  alloted  to  a  stop.  Then  the  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant  Governor,  General 
Andrew  L.  Harris,  a  man  with  a  splendid 
soldier  record,  would  make  an  appeal  to 
the  old  soldiers.  If  it  were  Insurance  Com- 
missioner J.  H.  Schively  of  the  State  of 
Washington  who  was  to  orate,  the  import- 
ance of  the  election  from  a  national  stand- 
point would  be  discussed,  and  he  would 
grow  eloquent  and  red- faced  over  the  sub- 
ject. Hon.  Harry  M.  Daugherty  denounced 
^'hand-me-down"  nominations  and  took 
sundry  cracks  at  "Boss"  Cox  of  Cincinnati, 
who  was  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  Ex- 
Congressman  Tompkins  had  for  a  set 
speech  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  the  Republican  party,  and  noth- 
ing but  scornful  criticism  for  the  barnyard 
chanticleer,  whose  strutting  likeness 
adorned  the  top  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Congressman  J.  Warren  Keifer,  with  the 


spike-tail  coat  which  he  wears  from  break- 
fast time  until  night ;  Congressman  Ralph 
D.  Cole,  bachelor,  who  defended  President 
Roosevelt's  race  suicide  contentions,  and 
Congressmen  Grant  E.  Mouser,  W.  Aubrey 
Thomas,  James  Kennedy,  Martin  L.  Smy- 
ser  and  James  H.  Southard  were  with  the 
party  in  their  respective  congressional  dis- 
tricts, and  if  they  could  not  be  squeezed 
onto  the  program  they  were  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  introducing  the  Governor. 

The  trolley  idea  was  so  successful  that 
Congressman  Harvey  C.  Garber,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  sent 
the  Democratic  candidate,  the  late  Gov- 
ernor John  M.  Pattison,  into  some  sections 
of  the  state  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  demonstrated  beyond  peradvent- 
ure  that  campaigning  by  trolley  is  an  un- 
qualified success.  It  brings  the  candidate 
into  closer  relations  with  the  local  workers. 
The  local  committees  were  invited  in  ad- 
vance to  ride  through  their  districts  with 
the  candidates,  and  they  not  only  accepted 
the  invitations  but  in  most  instances  took 
with  them  the  leading  politicians  of  their 
localities.  These  men  would  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  candidates  in  the  ride 
of  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  they  left 
the  distingiushed  party,  minds  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  pockets  with  cigars,  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  justness  of  the  cause 
and  sure  of  victory. 

In  campaigns  of  the  future  gaily  deco- 
rated trolley  cars  bearing  candidates,  prop- 
aganda and  political  leaders,  will  rush  in 
and  out  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  at  least.  Brass  bands  and  huz- 
zas, tin  horns  and  red  fire,  flamboyant  dis- 
cussions and  fulsome  tributes  will  accom- 
pany candidates  into  interior  townships, 
where  such  campaign  methods  have  been 
total  strangers.  The  candidate  for  a  high 
office  will  become  as  well  known  as  the 
ward  assessor,  and  the  contest  will  become 
almost  a  man  to  man  canvass. 

Nothing  but  an  airship  campaign  will 
displace  the  trolley  car. 
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Lines  Suggested  by  Old  Cape  Henry  Lighthouse,  Which 
Bears  the  Inscription  ''I  Give  Light,  I  Save  Life'' 


Lone  lighthouse 'on  a  stormy  sea, 
In  darkest  hours  dispensmg  light, 

By  thy  example,  oh,  teach  me 
To  lead  some  drifting  soul  aright, 

Like  thee,  undaunted,  firm,  and  strong, 
Amid  old  ocean's  maddest  roar, 

Serene,  tho  waves  beat  loud  and  long, 
And  breakers  dash  from  shore  to  shore. 


Darker   the   hour,   brighter   thy  light 
Doth  shine  to  lead  the  wanderer  on. 

To  guide  him  safely  in  the  Right, 
Till  darkness  and  the  night  are  gone. 

Could  every  soul  but  learn  of  thee 
To  light  the  way  of  those  distrest, 

To  guide  those  drifting  on  life's  sea 
And  point  them  to  the  Hav'n  of  Rest, 


»  'Could  I,  amid  life's  storms  be  bright, 
Be  alwavs  strong  in  earthly  strife. 
Could  I,  like  thee,  say,  "I  give  light," 
Could  I,  like  thee,  say,  **I  save  life" 

No  greater  joy  would  then  be  mine, 
No  sweeter  boon  on  earth  I'd  crave 

Than  thus  to  let  my  light  e'er  shine, 
And  by  my  light,  a  life  to  save. 


This  world  would  be  so  full  of  light, 
That  none  would  grope  in  darkness  drear, 

For  joy  would  then  illume  the  night 
And  smiles  would  chase  away  each  tear. 

Then   haste   my  heart,   without   delay. 

Thy  light,  however  dim  it  be. 
To  shed  upon  some  dreary  way. 

And  lighting  it,  to  thus  light  thee. 

—  Lorena  F.  Sebrtll. 
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Taxation  In  Ohio 


By  Hon.  Wade  H.  Ellis 

Attorney  General  of  Ohio 


TO  DISCUSS  "Taxation  in  Ohio" 
is  like  a  request  to  consider 
human  nature  in  Chicago.  In 
neither  case  is  the  subject  a 
relative  term.  So  uniform  are 
the  experiences  of  mankind  in 
every  age  that  the  history  and  development 
of  a  system  of  enforcing  contributions 
from  all  members  of  society  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  conmion  government  differ  in  no 
respect  in  this  state  from  those  in  every 
civilized  community  from  the  beginning  of 
modern  times,  and  taxation  is  taxation  just 
as  human  nature  is  hvunan  nature  ever  the 
wide  world  over. 

It  is  simply  a  game  of  "hide  and  seek" — 
a  constant  struggle  to  dodge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  discover  on  the  other.  To 
support  the  government  with  one's  goods 
is  as  lofty  a  duty  and  as  pure  a  patriotism 
as  to  support  it  with  one's  life,  and  yet  the 
same  man  who  will  willingly  die  for  his 
country  will  just  as  readily  lie  for  his  taxes. 
Ever  since  Caesar  Augustus  proclaimed 
his  decree  that  "all  the  world  should  be 
taxed,"  there  has  been  one  unceasing  pur- 
pose to  devise  new  methods  of  imposing  the 
burdens  and  new  schemes  of  escaping  them. 
When  Joseph  and  Mary  went  up  to  the 
city  of  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  there  was 
no  room  for  them  at  the  inn,  because  every 
place  of  accommodation  was  filled  with 
those  who  were  there  on  the  same  mission, 
but  ever  since  that  day  there  has  been  less 
and  less  crowding  of  the  tax-payers  and 
more  and  more  of  the  tax  dodgers. 

It  is  this  unpopularity  of  taxation  in  any 
and  every  form  that  has  produced  the 
hodge-podge  of  modern  legislation  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  this  also  which  has  pro- 
duced the  glaring  inequalities  that  are  to 
be  found  upon  every  hand,  for  the  tempta- 
tion has  ever  been  to  tax  those  members  of 
a  community  who  would  least  complain 
and  to  tax  in  those  ways  which  would  lead 


to  the  least  revolt.  In  other  words  that 
system  of  taxation  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted which,  in  the  language  of  the 
witty  Frenchman,  will  produce  "the  most 
feathers  with  the  least  squawking." 

I. 
The  Theories  of  Taxation. 

The  theories  of  taxation,  therefore,  have 
been  left  largely  to  the  economists  and  the 
philosophers,  and  have  not  been  permitted 
to  embarrass  the  devices  of  the  legislators. 
And  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  function  of 
government  which  depends  so  much  for 
its  just  exercise  upon  a  sound  and  consist- 
ent theory  as  the  power  of  taxation.  It  is 
the  one  power  that  even  in  times  of  peace 
and  order  may,  without  any  other  compen- 
sation except  peace  and  order,  appropriate 
all  the  possessions  of  the  citizen.  As  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said  in  McCullcch  v. 
Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  316)  : 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  taxing  power  is  an 
incident  of  sovereignty,  and  is  co-extensive 
with  that  to  which  it  is  an  incident." 

In  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  broad,  in 
the  use  of  an  instnmient  so  strong,  it  is 
manifest  that  only  hardship  and  oppression 
can  result  unless  the  exactions  of  the  law 
be  grounded  upon  fixed  and  enduring  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  very  recent  times  there  have  come 
to  be  recognized  two  great  theories  of  tax- 
ation and  the  advocates  of  each  contend^ 
that  their  principles  only  are  fundamental,* 
and  their  propositions  only  will  work  out 
righteous  distribution  of  the  burdens  of 
government. 

( 1 ) .     The  Benefit  Theory, 

The  first  of  these  theories  of  taxation 
has  been  called  the  "benefit"  theory.  The 
principle  underlying  it  is  that  every  citizen 
should  pay  to  the  government  in  proper- 
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tion  to  what  he  gets  from  it.  In  other 
words,  each  man  subscribes  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  law  and  order  which  is  doled 
out  to  him  in  return  for  his  taxes ;  and  the 
man  who  has  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  must  pay  more  than  he  who  has 
a  thousand,  because  he  has  more  to  be  pro- 
need  the  schools  and  the  parks  and  the 
highways  and   the   policemen.     The    rich 


can  send  their  children  to  the  *  private 
schools  and  build  their  own  parks  and  hire 
their  own  policemen.  The  chief  office  of 
government  is  to  protect  the  poor  and  the 
weak,  for  the  rich  and  strong  can  protect 
themselves.  Depending  simply  upon  the 
rule  of  might  and  the  instincts  of  cupidity 
tected  by  organized  society.  There  is  no 
theory  which  works  out  to  a  more  unsatis- 
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factory  conclusion  than  this.  The  logical 
result  of  it  is  that  the  state  is  denied  the 
right  to  levy  and  tax  except  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  received.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  then  the  poor  and  the 
weak  should  pay  more  than  the  rich  and 
strong,  for  they  assuredly  get  more  benefit 
from  government.  It  is  for  them  chiefly 
that  all  taxes  are  levied.  It  is  they  who 
in  human  nature,  they  can  get  along  with- 
out any  government  at  all.    Therefore,  it 


men  are  to  contribute  toward  the  expense^ 
of  administering  public  affairs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  received,  small  indeed 
would  be  the  contribution  of  the  million- 
aire in  his  palace  as  compared  with  the 
laborer  in  his  cottage. 

(2).     The  Faculty  Theory. 

In  exact  antithesis  to  the  benefit  theory 
of  taxation  is  that  which  has  come  to  be 
called  the  *'facuulty"  theory.    This  is  most 
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earnesly  championed  by  those  who  have 
seen  most  clearly  the  fallacy  of  basing  tax- 
ation upon  the  benefits  received  for  it. 
They  say  that  if  this  is  wrong  the  opposite 
must  be  right.  In  other  words,  they  de- 
clare that  if  it  is  unjust  to  tax  a  man  in 
proportion  to  what  he  receives  in  return, 
it  must  be  just  to  tax  him  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  pay.  The  faculty  theorists 
therefore  contend  that  the  very  rich  should 
pay  more  than  the  very  poor,  not  because 
they  get  more  in  return,  for  it  is  conceded 
that  they  get  less,  but  because  they  have 
more  with  which  to  pay.  This  theory,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  can  not  be 
found  to  support  taxation  at  all,  but  some- 
thing radically  different,  which  is  paraded 
with  its  name.  If  the  sole  basis  of  tax- 
ation is  to  be  the  ability  of  the  citizen  to 
pay,  and  he  can  be  required  to  pay  by  a 
graduated  rate  proportioned  to  that  ability, 
then  the  millionaire  in  his  palace  should 
surrender  nearly  all  he  owns  and  the 
leborer  in  his  cottage  should  pay  nothing. 
Out  of  this  faculty  theory  has  come  the 
notion,  often  expressed  in  these  days,  that 
the  growing  power  of  wealth  may  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  governmental  agency  of  tax- 
ation. In  other  words,  the  advocates  of 
faculty  taxation  proclaim,  in  effect,  that 
their  principles  are  not  only  just  in  them- 
selves, but  will,  if  generously  applied,  re- 
sult in  a  distribution  of  wealth  and  thus 
avert  the  chief  menace  of  modem  society. 
It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  any  theory 
of  taxation  which  can  be  successfully  used 
to  equalize  wealth  is  not  taxation  at  all.  It 
may  be  defended  as  a  wise  measure  of 
political  economy  and  it  may  be  cham- 
pioned by  those  who  see  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  great  exaggeration 
of  caiptal,  but  it  can  never  be^  logically 
upheld  as  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 
If  wealth  is  to  be  seized  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous, it  ought  to  be  directly  and  candidly 
taken,  as  are  the  tools  of  the  burglar.  It 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  out  of  existence. 
Taxation  can  never  be  sustained  for  any 
but  a  public  purpose,  and  the  money  de- 
rived therefrom  can  never  be  used  for  any 
but  a  public  purpose.  Therefore,  if  govern- 
mental exactions  are  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  individual  possessions,  the 
act  is  confiscation  and  not  taxation.  If  the 
object  of  a  tax  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  some 


legitimate  public  undertaking  then  the  tax 
is  valid,  even  though  it  results  incidentally 
in  the  reduction  of  individual  wealth; 
but  if  the  object  of  a  tax  is  to  re- 
duce individual  wealth,  then  it  is  invalid, 
even  though  incidentally  the  money  ob- 
tained is  put  to  a  public  use.  Taxation 
ought  always  to  conserve  wealth  rather 
than  to  destroy  it.  It  ought  always  to  en- 
courage the  accumulation  of  property 
rather  than  to  drive  it  from  the  state,  for  it 
is  upon  the  possessions  of  her  citizens  that 
the  taxation  of  a  state  must  thrive.  Wealth 
of  itself  is  not  dangerous,  either  combined 
or  uncombined,  so  long  as  it  obeys  the  law. 
The  soundest  public  policy  for  Ohio  and 
for  every  state,  is  to  encourage  an  honest 
accumulation  of  property  among  her  citi- 
zens and  an  honest  acknowledgment  of  its 
existence  when  acciunulated ;  just  as  the 
highest  self -interest  should  induce  us  to 
keep  within  our  borders  all  industrial  en- 
terprises, big  and  little,  so  long  as  they 
conform  to  our  laws.  If  great  riches  be- 
come a  menace  either  to  the  state  or  to  the 
nation,  the  remedy  lies  not  in  the  misuse 
of  the  taxing  power  to  destroy  them,  but 
in  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of  favoritism 
which  foster  them,  or  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  laws  which  interdict  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  obtained. 

Here  in  Ohio  there  is  no  place  for  the 
theory  that  the  taxing  power  may  be  used 
as  a  leveler  of  human  possessions,  either  in 
the  matter  of  property  or  privilege.  Our 
constitution  expressly  forbids  that  prop- 
erty, as  such,  shall  be  unequally  taxed,  and 
our  courts  have  time  and  again  declared 
that  even  in  the  taxing  of  privileges  or 
franchises  the  burden  must  be  equally  ipi- 
posed.  In  the  first  direct  inheritance  tax 
law  a  graduated  rate  and  a  discriminating 
exemption  were  attempted- — two  inequali- 
ties which  were  avoided  in  the  last  inherit- 
ance tax  law.  (State  v.  Ferris,  53  0.  S., 
314;  State  v.  Guilbert,  70  O.  S.,  229).  In 
condemning  this  departure  from  the  true 
principles  of  taxation,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  said : 

"The  exemption  must  be  equal  for  all 
and  the  rate  per  cent,  must  be  the  same  on 
all  estates.  There  can  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  rich  or  the  poor.  All  stand 
upon  an  equality  under  the  provisions  of 
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the  Constitution,  and  it  is  this  equality 
that  is  the  pride  and  safe-guard  of  us  all." 

(3).     Equality  the  Only  True  Theory. 

This  expression  of  the  court  suggests  the 
only  just  theory  of  taxation.  It  is  neither 
the  "benefit"  theory,  by  which  each  man 
gives  in  return  for  what  he  gets,  nor  the 
"faculty"  theory  by  which  each  man  con- 
tributes in  proportion  to  his  ability,  but 
the  "equality"  theory,  by  which  each  citizen 
surrenders  to  the  government  an  equal  per- 
centage of  all  he  has. 

Taxation  is  really  not  upon  things,  but 
upon  persons.  When  we  speak  of  the  tax- 
ation of  real  estate,  it  is  really  the  taxation 
of  the  owners  of  real  estate  that  we  mean. 
So  when  we  use  the  phrase  "inheritance 
tax"  we  mean  not  the  obligation  levied 
upon  the  inheritance  but  upon  the  person 
who  inherits.  Thus,  equality  taxation 
means  not  equality  as  to  property  or  priv- 
ilege, but  equality  as  to  those  who  enjoy 
them.  All  citizens  are  equal  before  the 
law.  Each  has  an  equal  interest  in  govern- 
ment and  owes  an  equal  obligation  to  the 
government.  And  this  is  no  truer  of  the 
property  owner  than  it  is  of  him  who  has 
no  property  at  all.  It  is  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  for  which  gov- 
ernments are  instituted.  In  defense  of  that 
government  the  citizen  can  be  required  to 
lay  down  all  he  has.  In  the  service  of  that 
government  the  young  and  the  strong  and 
the  rich  must  give  more  than  the  old  and 
the  weak  and  the  poor,  not  because  they 
get  more  from  the  state,  nor  yet  because 
they  have  more  to  give,  but  because  each 
owes  all,  if  necessary,  and  justice  can  only 
be  observed  by  requiring  that  each  shall 
give  an  equal  proportion  of  all  he  has. 
The  the  true  theory  of  taxation,  therefore, 
is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  possessor 
of  great  wealth  or  great  privileges  shall 
pay  more  because  he  owes  more,  nor  be- 
cause he  has  more,  and  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  possessor  of  small  wealth  or 
small  privileges  shall  pay  less  because  he 
owes  less  or  has  less,  but  that  both,  as  citi- 
zens, are  equally  interested  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and  good  order  and  each 
must  therefore  contribute  toward  that  end 
an  equal  proportion  of  all  resources  at  his 
command. 


There  is  no  function  of  govenmient 
where  equality  of  administration  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
state  as  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 
In  the  use  of  the  police  power,  in  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  crime,  in  the 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  in  all  the  expressions  and  mani- 
festations of  sovereign  will  there  must?,  of 
necessity,  be  inequalities,  injustices  and  dis- 
criminations;  but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  taxation  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  that 
governments  are  instituted  for  their  equal 
protection  and  benefit,  is  susceptible  of  an 
arithmetical  indication.  It  may  be  in  some 
cases  that  private  interests  must  yield,  and 
some  measure  of  wrong  must  result  where 
property  devoted  to  an  unwholesome  use  is 
removed  from  a  populous  commimity; 
it  may  be  that  two  men,  tried  for  the  same 
crime  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  can 
not  be  equally  punished;  and  it  may  be 
that  special  hardships  will  ensue  where  one 
man's  home,  rather  than  another's,  lies  in 
the  line  of  a  great  public  improvement; 
but  there  is  no  defense  for  any  system  of 
taxation  which  makes  two  citizens,  having 
the  same  amount  of  property  or  enjoying 
identical  privileges,  bear  a  different  or  an 
unequal  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 

II.  : 

Inequalities  in  Ohio  Tax  Laws. 

Measured  by  this  rule  the  present  tax 
laws  of  Ohio  could  find  few  defenders. 
They  are  the  product  of  a  hundred  years 
of  liit-or-miss  plans  to  find  new  and  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  with  which  to 
satisfy  the  expanding  needs  of  the  state. 
Not  until  very  recently  has  there  been 
any  semblance  of  design  or  system  in  these 
plans,  and  the  resulut  has  been  an  ac- 
cumulation of  injustice  and  inequality  as 
glaring  as  can  be  found  in  any  state  in 
the  Union. 


(1).     The  Escape  of  Personal  Property, 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
injustice  is  the  escape  of  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal property  from  a  fair  share  of  tax- 
ation. During  the  last  half  century  in 
Ohio^  or  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
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Constitution,  real  estate  has  been  every 
year  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  burdens 
of  government  and  personal  property  more 
and  more  concealed.  In  1854  the  total 
value  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  state 
was  $867,000,000.  Of  this  the  total 
amount  of  real  estate  returned  was  $570,- 
000,000  and  of  personalty  $297,000,000. 
In  1904  the  total  tax  duplicate  of  the  state 
showed  a  value  of  $2,113,000,000.  Of  this 
sum  the  value  of  real  estate  was  $1,451,- 
000,000,  and  of  personalty  $662,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  fifty  years  ago 
personal  property  in  Ohio  amounted 
in  value  to  about  three -fiftlis  that  of 
real  estate,  whereas,  now,  it  amoimts 
to  less  than  two  -  fifths.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  during  this  last  half  century 
real  estate  in  Ohio  has  increased  to  nearly 
three  times  its  former  value,  and  person- 
alty to  far  less  than  twice  its  former  value. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  wealth  of  this  nation  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  almost  wholly 
in  personal  property,  and  the  best  authori- 
ties agree  that  in  any  state  the  value  of 
personalty,  tangible  and  intangible,  ought 
to  be  at  least  two  and  a  half  times  the  value 
of  real  estate.  And  yet,  here  we  have  in 
Ohio  personal  property  constituting  but 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  and  real  estate 
seventy  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  this  dis- 
crepancy may  be  accoimted  for  by  the  vain 
attempt  to  obey  the  Constitution  in  the 
taxation  of  moneys,  credits,  stocks  and 
bonds  at  a  uniform  rate.  Last  year  there 
was  deposited  in  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  Ohio  more  than  $400,000,000  of 
cash,  and  yet  but  $60,000,000  were  re- 
turned for  taxation,  or  just  15  per  cent. 
Last  year  more  than  $500,000,000  worth  of 
mortgages  were  recorded  in  Ohio  and  less 
than  $80,000,000  were  returned  for  taxa- 
tion, or  about  16  per  cent. 

But  it  is  other  forms  of  personal  prop- 
erty also,  and  some  of  it  not  so  eary  to* 
hide,  that  have  succeeded  most  surprisingly 
in  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  the 
farms  and  homes  of  tjie  people.  The  value 
of  all  merchants'  stocks  last  year  was  only 
about  $41,000,000,  being  $11,000,000  less 
than  it  was  in  1875,  and  the  value  of  all 
manufacturers'  stocks  in  Ohio,  last  year, 
was  something  over  $15,000,000,  or  nearly 


$5,000,000  less  than  it  was  twenty  year^ 
before.  Ohio  has  become  a  great  manufac- 
turering  state.  Wisconsin  is  still  more  of 
an  agricultural  state ;  yet  the  total  returns 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Ohio 
today  is  about  $7,000,000  less  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 

It  is  the  corporations,  however,  which 
have  been  the  chief  fugitives  from  justice 
in  the  matter  of  personal  tax  returns.  Last 
year  all  the  corporations  of  the  state,  the 
railroads,  the  banks,  the  gas  and  electric 
companies,  the  manufacturing  concerns,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  jobbing  and  mer- 
chandise houses,  and  all  the  various  kinds 
of  corporate  enterprises  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
returned  in  personal  property  for  taxation 
but  a  little  over  $300,000,000,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  include 
their  real  estate  as  personalty.  In  other 
words,  the  corporations  of  the  state  confess 
the  ownership  of  less  than  half  the  total 
of  all  personal  property,  and  yet  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
public  service  corporations  alone  is  more 
than  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  capital  stock 
of  all  other  corporations,  as  shown  on  the 
books  of  the  secretary  of  state,  is  more 
than  $750,000,000. 

( 2 ) .     The  Evil  of  Mixing  State  and  Local 
Levies. 

The  mixing  of  state  and  local  levies  and 
the  taxation  of  the  same  subjects  for  both 
state  and  local  purposes  results  in  noany 
incongruities  and  offers  a  constant  tempta- 
tion to  extravagance.  Every  tax  bill  in  the 
state  now  contains  a  levy  upon  real  and' 
personal  property  of  1.35  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar for  state  purposes,  and  an  average  of 
about  24  mills  for  county  or  local  pur- 
poses. So  long  as  this  situation  continues 
there  will  be  glaring  instances  of  injustice 
among  the  owners  of  real  and  personal 
property  throughout  the  state.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  largest  counties,  let 
us  say,  real  estate  is  appraised  at  about  80 
per  cent  of  its  true  value ;  in  another  it  is 
appraised  at  about  30  per  cent.  A  house 
and  lot,  therefore,  which  is  worth  in  the 
market  $10,000  in  one  city,  pa]^  $1.35  per 
thousand  on  $8,000,  or  $10.80  per  year  to 
the  state;  while  a  house  and  lot  of  the 
same  market  value  in  another,  pays  $1.3S 
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per  thousand  on  $3,000,  or  only  $4.05  per 
annum  to  the  state  . 

With  this  injustice  every  one  is  familiar. 
But  there  is  a  greater  and  more  invidious 
evil  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
state  levy  with  the  coimty  levy,  and  this 
is  the  opportunity  and  inducement  which 
are  offered  to  conceal  from  the  taxpayers 
the  real  cost  of  local  government.  Our  ex- 
perience in  Ohio  during  the  last  few  years 
reveals  some  remarkable  facts  in  this  con- 
nection. In  1902,  the  tax  levy  for  state 
purposes,  upon  real  and  personal  property, 
was  reduced  from  2.89  mills  on  the  dollar, 
to  1.35  mills,  and  about  $3,000,000  per  an- 
num was  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  the  broader  backs  of  the 
corporations.  And  yet  the  people  got  no 
real  benefit  whatever,  because,  while  the 
state  reduced  the  taxes  for  state  purposes, 
the  counties  took  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tion to  pile  it  on  for  county  purposes,  and 
the  sum  total  was  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
for  the  tax-payer  than  it  had  been  before. 
Before  this  state  levy  was  reduced  in  1902, 
the  average  tax-rate  in  all  the  counties  for 
all  purposes,  including  state  purposes,  was 
24.2  mills  on  the  dollar.  After  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  the  average  ought  to  have 
dropped  to  22.6  mills,  and  yet  last  year  it 
was  25.3  mills,  or  more  than  a  dollar 
higher  on  the  thousand  throughout  the 
state  than  it  was  before  the  state  reduction 
was  made.  This  reduction  seems  to  have 
had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  county 
levies,  except  to  accelerate  their  upward 
movement.  Since  1902  but  16  coimties  in 
the  state  have  reduced  their  tax  rate,  21 
have  kept  the  rate  about  the  same,  and  51 
have  actually  increased  the  levy  for  all  pur- 
poses. Of  the  71  cities,  14  only  have  re- 
duced the  tax  rate  since  the  reduction  in  the 
state  levy,  3  have  permitted  it  to  remain 
about  stationary,  and  54  have  increased  it. 

(3).     The  Injustice  to  the  Home  Owner, 

In  all  this  miserable  system  of  inequality 
between  the  owners  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  in  the  intermingling  of  tax 
levies  for  state  and  local  purposes,  with  its 
resultant  extravagance,  the  chief  sufferer 
has  been  the  small  home  owner  —  the  one 
citizen  whose  thrift  and  indtistry,  because 
of  the  purpose  it  assumes,  ought,   from 


every  consideration  of  good  government,  to 
be  the  most  favored  and  encouraged  by  the 
state.  No  wonder  the  statistics  show  that 
the  niunber  of  home  owners  in  this  coimtry 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  most  communities 
in  Ohio  today  it  is  far  cheaper  to  pay  rent 
than  to  own  one's  home.  The  man  who  puts 
his  money  into  real  estate  except  for  some 
temporary  speculation,  is  looked  upon  now- 
a-days  as  a  harmless  eccentric  who  may 
safely  be  at  large  because  of  his  generous 
readiness,  like  Happy  Hooligan,  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  others.  He  not  only  pays 
70  per  cent,  where  he  Qught  to  be  paying 
but  30  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  upon  real  and 
personal  property,  but  he  is  a  long-suffer- 
ing and  imoffending  victim  of  the  most  in- 
famous system  of  special  assessments  ever 
devised.  The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  one 
advantage  over  the  owners  of  city  real 
estate.  They  only  pay  about  twice  as 
much  as  they  fairly  owe,  while  the  man 
who  possesses  a  house  or  a  vacant  lot  in 
a  growing  municipality,  not  only  pays 
double  his  share  for  the  support  of  the 
state  and  local  government,  but  he  pays 
98  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  building  a 
street  or  repairing  it,  putting  in  the  sewer, 
or  making  any  other  similar  improvement 
in  front  of  his  property.  The  only  limita- 
tion, by  the  humane  laws  of  Ohio,  is  that 
all  assessments  levied  in  any  five  year 
period  shall  not  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  Think  of  this  for 
a  moment.  In  addition  to  all  other  taxes, 
municipalities  are  authorized  to  confiscate 
one-third  of  a  man's  property  every  five 
years,  for  improvements,  of  which  fre- 
quently he  gets  no  more  benefit  than  the 
general  community;  and  even  if  he  does, 
the  theory  by  which  the  assessment  is  lim- 
ited to  the  benefits  is  one  which  is  taken 
very  seriously  by  the  courts,  but  is  never 
put  into  practice  by  the  local  authorities. 
There  is  neither  justice  nor  fair  play  in  a 
system  which  makes  one  who  owns  a  city 
or  village  home  pay  substantially  the 
whole  cost  of  improving  a  street  in  front 
of  his  premises,  while  another,  who  is  too 
smart  to  own  a  home  but  not  smart  enough 
to  forego  an  automobile,  which  may  be 
far  more  valuable,  enjoys  the  street,  and 
even  chases  everybody  else  out  of  it,  but 
contributes  not  one  dollar  toward  its 
construction  or  maintenance.    It  may  be 
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said  that  he  pays  taxes  on  his  automobile, 
but  this  general  tax  the  home  owner  pays 
also,  and  then  he  pays  for  the  street  be- 
sides. The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  de- 
clared in  the  Northern  Railway  case  (62 
O.  S.,  465  that  the  owner  of  abutting 
property  could  not  be  specially  charged 
to  pay  the  cost  of  an  appropriation  for 
street  purposes,  and  this,  not  only  because 
he  was  entitled  under  the  Constitution  to 
a  full  return  for  his  own  property  taken, 
without  deductions  for  benefits,  but  the 
further  reason  that  the  street  could  only  be 
opened  as  a  free  public  thoroughfare,  and 
since  this  purpose  pre-supposed  its  use  by 
all  the  public  alike  the  cost  of  the  nec- 
essary appropriation  should  be  paid  by  a 
levy  upon  the  grand  duplicate  of  the  mu- 
nicipality .  It  is  hard  to  see  any  difference 
between  the  cost  of  appropriating  property 
for  street  purposes  and  the  cost  of  con- 
structing or  maintaining  the  street.  Both 
must  of  necessity  be  an  expenditure  for  a 
general  public  purpose,  and  yet  in  one  case 
the  city  pays  it  all  and  in  the  other 
owner  of  abutting  property  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  98  per  cent,  of  it. 

(4).,   Inequalities   Among   Corporations, 

.  But  ij:  i^  not  alone  in  the  taxation  of 
real  apui  personal  property  that  striking 
instances,  are  found  of  injustice  and  in- 
equality in  the  imposition  of  governmental 
burdens  in  this  state.  For  the  last  forty 
years ,  there  has  been  more  or  less  desul- 
tory firing  at  the  corporations  in  Ohio. 
Perhaps  the  purpose  of  this  has  been 
either  to  attract  attention  from,  or  to  make 
up  for,  the  continual  broadside  that  has 
been  leveled  at  the  individual  owners  of 
othor  forms  of  property.  The  first  cor- 
poration franchise  tax  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1851,  was  passed 
in  1862  (59  O.  L.,  91)  and  amended  in 
1865  (62  O.  L.,  174).  This  provided 
that  foreign  express  and  telegraph  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Ohio  should  pay  at 
the  regular  tax  rate  upon  their  gross  receipts 
in  every  county.  When  this  tax  was  up- 
held in  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
Mayer  (28  O.  S.,  521),  that  event  opened 
the  door  for  the  various  forms  of  special 
excise  taxes,  and  special  methods  of  levy- 
ing   property    taxes    upon    corporations, 


which  have  been  an  interesting  part  of  the 
history  and  development  of  taxation  in 
this  state  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Here  again  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is 
only  during  the  last  few  years  that  any- 
thing like  a  state  system  of  policy  has 
been  definable  in  these  laws.  They  are 
still  little  more  than  a  confused  jiunble  of 
make-shift  legislation  full  of  injustice  and 
favoritism,  incomplete,  ineffective  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
lacking  in  any  adequate  means  of  enforce- 
ment. 

Take  the  matter  of  public  service  cor- 
porations. They  now  pay  an  excise  tax  to 
the  state,  for  state  purposes  only,  of  one 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  gross  re- 
ceipts. (Sec.  2780-17,  R.  S.;  97  O.  L., 
324).  The  most  astonishing  discrimina- 
tion exists  in  the  levying  of  these  taxes. 
While  the  tax  attaches,  among  others,  to 
steam  railroads,  street  and  interurban 
railroads,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  when  engaged  in  business 
"either  wholly  or  partially  within  the 
state,"  it  is  not  levied  upon  water  trans- 
portation companies  imless  the  whole  of 
their  business  is  done  within  the  state. 
The  result  is  that  the  great  lakes  and  river 
transportation  companies,  the  former  par- 
ticularly, doing  an  enormous  business,  are 
entirely  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any 
excise  taxes  to  the  state  of  Ohio.  This 
omission,  whether  made  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, works  an  obvious  injustice  to 
the  corporations  which  are  discriminated 
against,  and  to  the  state,  which  loses  a 
substantial  revenue. 

There  are  other  omissions  fully  as  sig- 
nificant. While  most  public  service  cor- 
porations are  subject  to  this  annual  tax 
upon  their  gross  receipts,  bridge  com- 
panies, turnpike  companies,  public  wharf 
and  dock  companies,  and  public  elevators 
pay  no  excise  tax  at  all  and  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  law. 

So  much  for  excise  taxes.  In  the  pay- 
ment of  their  property  taxes  and  in  the 
methods  by  which  the  valuations  for  tax 
purposes  are  determined,  there  are  even 
greater  inequalities  among  the  several 
classes  of  corporations  in  this  state.  For 
example,  sleeping  car  companies  (Sec 
2780-13,  R.  S.)  and  freight  line  and 
equipment  companies  (Sec.  2780-8,  R.  S.) 
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pay  no  property  tax  whatever  to  the  state 
or  to  any  local  authority  in  Ohio.  They 
are  expressly  exempted  from  the  general 
property  tax,  fixed  by  Section  2744  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  although  no  other  prop- 
erty tax  is  provided.  Here  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty which  the  Legislature  has  thus  at- 
tempted expressly  to  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  the  exemption  is  recognized  and 
obeyed,  although  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. All  other  corporations  in  the 
state,  whether  liable  to  an  excise  tax  or 
not,  are  required  to  pay  the  general  prop- 
erty tax. 

•  Another  notable  case  of  discrimination 
in  the  corporation  taxes  of  the  state  is  to 
be  found  in  the  laws  affecting  the  banks. 
These  institutions  have  their  property 
valued  for  taxation  by  the  county  auditor 
at  a  different  time  from  that  of  all  other 
corporations  and  individuals.  The  valua- 
tion of  their  property  is  determinable  as 
of  "the  day  preceding  the  second  Monday 
of  April"  (Sec.  2736,  R.  S.),  while  in- 
corporated bank  valuations  are  determin- 
able as  of  "the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  May"  (Sec.  2765,  R. 
S.).  It  follows  that  if  a  bank  pays  divi- 
dends or  distributes  among  its  stockhold- 
ers its  undivided  earnings  or  its  surplus, 
after  the  day  in  April  fixed  for  the  tax- 
ation of  the  stockholder  and  before  the 
day  in  May  fixed  for  the  taxation  of  the 
bank,  the  whole  amount  thus  disbursed 
escapes  taxation.  With  respect  to  unincor- 
porated banks  and  savings  institutions  an- 
other curious  anomally  is  found  in  the 
statutes.  Section  2759,  although  amended 
as  late  as  1900,  still  solemnly  assures  the 
right  to  offset  cash  and  credits  by  lia- 
bilities, notwithstanding  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  charity  or  generosity  has  long  since 
been  held  to  violate  the  Constitution 
(Treasurer  v.  The  Bank,  47  O.  S.,  503). 
But  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
discrimination  in  the  taxation  of  corporate 
property  is  found  in  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  express,  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  under  the  so-called  Nichols 
Uw  (Sec.  2778^1,  R.  S.;  90  O.  L.,  330). 
The  value  of  the  property  of  these  com- 
panies is  determined  by  the  state  board  of 
appraisers  and  assessors  (and  upon  this 
appraisement  they  pay  their  taxes  at  the 


local  rates)  not  merely  by  a  consideration 
of  the  visible  property,  as  is  the  valuation 
of  all  other  corporations  whose  property 
is  taxed,  but  by  the  value  of  the  entire 
capital  stock  and  by  such  other  evidence 
and  rules  as  will  enable  the  board  to  ar- 
rive at  the  true  value  in  money  of  the 
entire  property  of  said  companies  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  state  where  something  in  addition  to 
tangible  property,  as  an  incident  of  the 
union  or  use  of  tangible  property  has  been 
added  as  a  part  of  the  value  thereof.  This 
tax  was  upheld  in  the  celebrated  cases 
with  which  members  of  the  bar  are  famil- 
iar, by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in 
State  V.  Jones  (510.  S.,  492)  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Adams  Express  Co,  v.  Ohio  (166  U.  S., 
185).  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  while 
this  principle  has  been  established  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  and  established 
in  Ohio  mor6  than  twelve  years  ago,  it  has 
mever  been  extended  to  any  other  corpora- 
tions in  this  state,  except  express,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies,  and  these 
companies  alone  have  been  made  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  its  enforcement. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  inequalities 
which  apepar  in  the  taxation  laws  of 
Ohio.  They  show  the  rankest  instances  of 
injustice,  first,  between  real  and  personal 
property,  in  the  oppression  of  the  one  and 
the  escape  of  the  other ;  second,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  tax  those  forms  of  personal  prop- 
erty which  are  almost  wholly  concealed; 
and  third,  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  es- 
pecially designed  to  collect  from  the  cor- 
porations some  measure  of  toll  for  the 
support  of  the  general  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

III. 

The  Ohio  Policy  Inaugurated  in  1902 

There  is  a  date,  however,  from  which 
we  can  begin  to  see  some  definite  policy 
developing  in  the  tax  laws  of  Ohio;  and 
if  a  powerful  glass  is  used  and  a  good  deal 
of  optimism  applied  at  the  small  end  of 
the  aperture,  a  faint  streak  of  daylight 
is  discernable  on  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
This  is  the  year  1902,  when  the  General 
Assembly,  under  the  influence  of  the  late 
Governor  Nash,  began  the  ^ork  of  re- 
ducing the  state  levy  upon  real  and  per- 
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sonal  property  and  shifting  the  burden^f 
supporting  he  state  government  to  those 
who  enjoy  special  privileges  from  the 
sovereign  power.  In  that  year  the  levy  for 
state  purposes  was  reduced  from  2.89 
mills  on  the  dollar  to  1.35  mills,  and  the 
first  conscious  step  was  taken  toward  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  of  purely  fran- 
chise taxes  for  the  support  of  the  state 
government. 

Two  laws  were  passed  to  supply  the 
deficiency  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the 
state  levy;  the  first,  called  the  Willis 
Law,  fixing  an  annual  corporation  license 
on  the  "franchise-to-be";  the  second, 
known  as  the  Cole  Law,  extending  the 
principles  of  the  excise  duty  upon  the 
"franchise-to-do."  The  first  of  these  laws 
imposes  an  annual  fee  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock  of  all  pri- 
vate corporations  except  those  engaged  in 
the  public  service ;  and  the  second  exacts 
a  special  excise  of  one  per  cent,  annually 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  nearly  all  public 
service  corporations.  These  two  new 
sources  of  state  revenue  now  produce  in 
round  numbers,  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  new  policy 
thus  entered  upon  is  not  yet  generally  ac- 
cepted or  appreciated.  It  was  not  begun 
without  earnest  opposition  and  a  good 
deal  of  solemn  head-shaking  about  con- 
stituional  obstacles,  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  even  the  distinguished  tax 
commission  appointed  a  dozen  years  ago 
proposed  these  identical  measures,  but  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  be  adoped  with- 
out an  amendment  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  state.  The  Willis  act  has  been  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  (Southern  Gun  Co, 
V.  Laylin,  66  O.  S.,  578),  and  no  one  now 
doubts  that  the  principles  of  the  Cole  Law 
have  been  sustained  in  numerous  cases. 

From  this  step  forward  there  has  been 
no  backward  turn  since  the  reform  began. 
The  last  General  Assembly  still  further 
reduced  the  state  levy  upon  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  1.345  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  from  now  on  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  Ohio  will  gradually  develop 
the  system  of  raising  all  moneys  for  state 
purposes     by     special      franchise     taxes, 


leaving  the  counties  and  the  local  govern- 
ments in  sole  charge  of  the  collection  of 
taxes  from  real  and  personal  property. 

Further  Reforms  Needed. 

This  work  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
accelerated  by  every  lover  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  only  in  line  with  the  pr«- 
ent  movement  and  in  harmony  with  what 
now  may  be  called  the  "Ohio  Policy"  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  a  few  of  the  further  reforais 
which  seem  most  imperative  in  our  pres- 
ent tax  system. 

First,     Completely   Separate    State  From 
Local  7  axes. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  interming- 
ling of  tax  methods  and  tax  receipts  by 
the  state  and  local  governments  have  al- 
ready been  pointed  out.  Among  the  most 
flagrant  of  these  is  the  injustice  that  is 
done  to  the  individual  property  owners 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  by  the  vary- 
ing rules  of  the  local  authorities  as  to 
the  valuation  of  property  for  taxation.  So 
long  as  there  is  any  state  levy  upon  the 
same  property  which  is  taxed  for  local 
purposes  these  incongruities  and  inequali- 
ties will  continue. 

The  complete  separation  of  state  and 
local  methods  and  subjects  of  taxation 
would  give  us  that  ideality  which  is  not 
barren,  that  consmnmation  which  has  long 
been  devoutly  wished  —  Home  Rule  in 
Taxation.  It  would  create  an  inducement 
to  raise  property  appraisements  to  some- 
thing like  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution —  their  true  value  in  money,  for  it 
would  remove  the  generous  rivalry  which 
now  exists  in  every  county  to  keep  down 
values  in  order  to  pass  around  the  honor 
of  supporting  the  state  government.  If 
each  county  were  enabled  and  required  to 
mind  its  own  business  in  taxation,  a  local 
pride  might  be  engendered  to  attend  to 
that  business  fairly  and  impartially.  An 
immediate  effect  of  the  separation  of  state 
and  local  levies  would  be  to  dispose  for- 
ever of  that  relic  of  more  barborous  times, 
the  decennial  state  board  of  equalization; 
and  this  alone  would  justify  the  reform. 
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Second,      Abolish   the  State  Levy   Alto- 
gether. 

This  could  now  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
state  levy  could  not  be  abolished  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  It 
is  now  a  little  over  1.34  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar of  real  and  personal  property,  and  it 
produced  in  1905  $2,990,905.35.  The 
total  income  of  the  state  government  from 
all  sources  for  the  year  1905  was  $9,298,- 
176.86;  the  appropriations  for  that  year 
were  $8,886,497.55,  and  there  is  now  a 
balance  of  about  $3,000,000  in  the  treas- 
ury. Of  this  income  the  Willis  Law  pro- 
duced $753,132.77;  initial  corporation 
fees  $330,269.74;  the  Cole  Law  $1,816,- 
509.41 ;  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance 
companies  $965,833.88;  -the  Dow  tax 
$1,296,597.32;  the  cigarette  tax  $14,- 
918.22;  the  direct  inheritance  tax  $372- 
020.48;  and  the  collateral  inheritance 
tax  $34,723.75.  This  is  a  sum  total  of 
$5,594,005.57  realized  from  special  excise, 
franchise  and  privilege  taxes. 

A  little  study  of  the  question  will  show 
that  no  better  time  than  now  can  be  found 
to  abolish  the  state  levy.  Ohio  was  never 
before  in  as  sound  a  financial  condition  as 
it  is  today.  It  has  the  largest  average  sur- 
plus in  its  history  and  the  special  taixes 
already  in  force  for  its  support  are  yield- 
ing increasing  returns  every  year.  These 
various  excise  and  franchise  taxes  brought 
in  round  numbers  $700,000  more  in  1905 
than  in  1904.  The  Aiken  amendment  of 
the  Dow  Law  will  produce  from  the 
liquor  traffic  of  the  state  alone,  about 
$800,000  more  than  ever  before.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  the  Cole  Law 
it  will  produce  $150,000  more  in  1906 
than  it  did  in  1905,  and  the  Willis  Law 
will  earn  this  year  at  least  $100,000  more 
than  last. 

If  the  great  lake  transportation  com- 
panies and  the  bridge  companies  which 
now  pay  no  excise  tax  at  all  were  added, 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
tium  would  be  realized  from  these  sources, 
of  which  no  part  is  paid  today. 

A  direct  inheritance  tax  which  was  re- 
pealed at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  which  may  be  re-enacted  in 
somie  modified  form  by  the  next,  prom- 
ised to  raise  about  $500,000  per  annum 


for  the  first  few  years,  and  undoubtedly 
after  being  in  more  perfect  operation 
would  have  produced  a  much  larger  sum. 
The  chief  cause  of  such  unpopularity  as 
this  form  of  tax  encountered  arose  from 
the  fact  that  as  to  real  estate,  it  imposed 
new  burdens  upon  property  already  bear- 
ing more  than  its  fair  share;  and  as  to 
personalty  the  law  was  used  by  tax  in- 
quisitors and  local  authorities  to  oppress 
the  helpless.  The  first  of  these  objections 
is  fundamental,  and  will  only  disappear 
when  the  evil  to  which  it  calls  attention 
is  removed  from  the  tax  system  of  the 
state.  The  second  was  largely  disposed 
of  when  the  Supreme  Court  disposed  of 
the  tax  inquisitor  and  may  be  further 
remedied  by  appropriate  legislation  pro- 
tecting small  estates  from  needless  in- 
ventories. 

If  additional  revenues  were  needed, 
reasonable  annual  license  fees  upon  the 
professions  in  Ohio  could  be  made  to  raise 
a  comfortable  sum  for  the  support  of  the 
state  government.  The  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  engineers  and  many  others  now 
practice  their  callings,  and  are  protected 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  incompetent  by 
special  licenses;  and  even  the  expert  ac- 
countant desires  to  be  and,  in  justice, 
ought  to  be  specially  commissioned  by  the 
state.  For  this  privilege,  there  is  no  just 
reason  why  all  should  not  pay  an  annual 
fee.  The  lawyers  did  pay  a  license  fee  in 
1825,  and  some  of  them  have  not  paid 
any  taxes  since.  {State  v.  Gazley,  5  O., 
14.) 

But  the  most  important  need  is  an  ade- 
quate system  of  investigation  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  state  franchise  laws.  With 
respect  to  the  Willis  tax  upon  corporations 
this  need  is  not  so  apparent,  for  their 
capital  stock  is  easily  ascertainable,  and 
their  fees  are  based  upon  their  capital 
stock.  With  respect  to  the  Cole  Law, 
however,  the  situation  \&  far  different. 
Under  this  law  the  public  service  corpor- 
ations, which  are  not  liable  to  the  Willis 
tax,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state 
one  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts.  But 
they  alone  determine  what  their  gross  re- 
ceipts may  be,  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
recent  record  where  a  corporation's  state- 
ment of  earnings  was  questioned.  If  ef- 
fectual means  were  provided  for  the  col- 
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lection  of  all  franchise  taxes  now  in  force, 
the  state  levy  upon  real  and  personal 
property  could  be  abolished  today  without 
adding  any  additional  sources  of  revenue 
whatever. 

Third,  Establish  a  State  Tax  Commission, 

In  the  collection  of  franchise  taxes,  and 
in  the  appraisement  of  the  property  for 
general  taxes  of  those  corporations  whose 
tangible  possessions  are  extended  through- 
out the  state,  there  is  a^ost  hopeless  con- 
fusion and  conflict  of  boards  and  officers. 
Insurance  taxes  are  collected  one  way, 
Dow  taxes  another.  Cole  taxes  by  a  third 
set  of  officers,  and  Willis  taxes  by  a  fourth. 
Railroads  are  appraised  in  one  way;  ex- 
press, telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
in  another;  banks  in  a  third,  and  electric 
light,  gas,  pipe  line,  waterworks  and 
street  railways  in  a  fourth;  while  sleep- 
ing-car companies,  freight  line  and  equip- 
ment companies  are  not  appraised  at  all. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  ex  officio 
boards  at  the  state  capital,  made  up  of 
officers  whose  regular  duties  are  in  no  way 
directly  concerned  with  the  additional 
powers  conferred.  The  attorney  general 
is  a  member  of  eighteen  such  boards,  and 
the  majority  of  these  have  to  do  with 
matters  of  taxation. 

There  is  neither  good  principle  nor 
sound  business  policy  in  such  a  system. 
Take  the  matter  of  steam  railroads  for  ex- 
ample. They  are  taxed  under  the  Cole 
Law  upon  their  gross  receipts,  for  state 
purposes  exclusively,  and  upon  their  prop- 
erty for  all  purposes  under  other  special 
laws.  Their  franchise  taxes  are  reported 
to  a  state  board  consisting  of  the  auditor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer  and  attorney 
general,  and  collected  by  the  auditor, 
general,  and  collected  by  the  auditor.  Their 
property  is  valued  first,  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  auditors  of  the  coimties 
through  which  their  roads  run,  and  this 
valuation  is  passed  on  to  another  state 
board  consisting  of  the  auditor,  treasurer, 
attorney  general  and  commissioner  of 
railroads.  Now  these  officers  have  no 
special  fitness  whatever  for  the  work  that 
is  imposed  upon  them.  They  have  no  way 
of  knowing  as  to  the  excise  taxes,  whether 
the   railroads  are   returning   their   actual 


receipts,  or  not;  and  with  respect  to  the 
property  taxes  the  whole  system  is  a  farce. 
Coimty  auditors,  to  begin  with,  know 
nothing  of  railroad  property  except  what 
they  are  told  by  railroad  men,  and  the 
state  board  which  reviews  has  not  even 
this  advantage,  if  it  may  be  called  one.  A 
state  tax  commission,  appointed  for  that 
purpose  and  chosen  because  of  the  special 
qualifications  of  its  members,  could  prop- 
erly and  effectively  do  all  this  work,  and 
the  result  would  be  not  only  a  great  gain 
in  receipts  for  state  purposes,  but  a  sub 
stantial  relief  to  other  property  tax  payers 
for  local  purposes.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, West  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  established  such  commissions, 
and  they  are  in  line  with  all  better  things. 

Fourth,     Relieve  the  Local  Tax-payer, 

The  real  wrong  that  must  be  righted 
is  the  enormous  and  growing  burden  of 
taxation  for  purely  local  purposes.  Com- 
pared with  the  tax  for  coimty  and  mu- 
nicipal government  the  state  levy  upon 
the  individual  tax-payer  is  a  mere  trifle  — 
less  than  one-twentieth  part.  The  state 
only  spends  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  and 
of  this  but  $2,900,000  comes  from  the  gen- 
eral tax-payer  imder  existing  laws.  But 
the  counties  and  municipalities  spend 
more  than  $50,000,000  a  year;  last  year 
they  spent  about  $54,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ohio  is,  in  round  numbers, 
4,000,000.  The  general  property  tax  for 
state  purposes  is,  therefore,  about  seventy 
cents  per  year  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child;  whereas  the  tax  for  purely  local 
purposes  is  about  $13  a  year  per  capita. 
And  the  increase  in  the  last  decade  has 
been  astoimding.  The  total  taxes  raised 
and  spent  in  Ohio  in  1895  were  something 
over  $40,000,000;  while  in  1905  they 
were  more  than  $56,000,000,  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  years.  What  can  account  for  this 
increase?  Have  the  expenses  of  local 
government  in  Ohio  increased  10  per  cent 
in  two  years?  Has  the  population  in- 
creased 10  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
months?  Clearly  not.  The  truth  of  the 
business  is  that,  while  the  state  as  a  whole 
has   been   gradually   abolishing   the    levy 
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upon  real  and  persdhal  property  for  state 
purposes,  the  counties  and  municipalities 
have  simply  used  this  fact  as  a  cloak  for 
greater  extravagance.  The  average  county 
rate  is  now  $2.53  on  every  hundred  dol- 
lars of  property,  and  the  average  city  rate 
is  $3.19  on  the  hundred.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  citizens  are  concealing  their  property. 
No  man  can  pay  three  and  one-fifth  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  value  of  his  posses- 
sions, either  in  real  estate  or  in  person- 
alty. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  quit  worrying  about 
taxes  for  state  purposes,  and  direct  our 
attention  toward  the  earliest  possible  re- 
lief of  the  general  tax-payer,  whose  real 
and  personal  property  for  county  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes  is  subject  to  these  intol- 
erable burdens. 

In  the  face  of  a  situation  so  grave,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  any  one  should  sug- 
gest novel  methods  of  raising  revenue  for 
state  purposes,  and  offer  no  relief  for  those 
already  overwhelmed  by  the  load  they  are 
carrying  for  local  purposes.  And  yet  this 
is  the  proposition  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent advocates  of  tax  reform  in  Ohio, 
who,  in  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  (the  Howe 
Bill),  proposes  that  the  franchises  of  all 
public  service  corporations,  including 
steam  and  street  railroads,  gas  companies, 
electric  light  companies,  express,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies,  and  other 
similar  corporations,  situated  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  state,  shall  be  taxed  for 
state  purposes  at  a  rate  of  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  thereof.  He 
says  that  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  these 
corporations  in  Ohio  have  a  market  value 
of  one  billion  dollars,  and  that  after  you 
deduct  the  value  of  their  tangible  prop- 
erty, there  is  left  about  $600,000,000, 
which  represents  the  value  of  their  fran- 
chises. Now  he  would  tax  these  franchises 
as  property  and  for  state  purposes  only, 
and  at  a  rate  of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  total  inadequacy  of  this  suggeistion  to 
meet  existing  conditions  must  be  apparent 
at  once.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  fran- 
chises are  to  be  taxed  as  property,  they 
must  be  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  six- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  the  arbitrary  levy 
proposed,  is  certainly  not  uniform  with 
the  tax  rate  in  Ohio.   While  it  is  true  that 


the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  Exchange 
Bank  V.  Mines  (3  O.  S.,  1),  has  declared 
that  franchises  are  not  property,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  Express  Co.  v.  Ohio 
(166  U.  S.,  185),  has  declared  that  fran- 
chises are  property,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  franchises  in  this  state  can  only  be 
taxed  in  one  of  two  ways  —  either  directly 
as  a  special  privilege,  which  takes  them 
out  of  the  property  rule  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  indicated  in  the  case  of  thtSouth- 
ern  Gum  Co,  v.  Laylin  (66  O.  S.,  578), 
or  indirectly  as  a  part  of  the  tangible 
property  by  means  of  which  they  are  ex- 
ercised, which  puts  them  within  the  limita- 
tion of  Article  XII.,  and  requires  the  levy 
of  a  uniform  rate,  as  upheld  in  Jones  v. 
The  Auditor  (510.  S.,  492).  The  propo- 
sition of  those  who  are  advocating  the 
Howe  Bill  does  not  do  either  of  these 
things.  It  taxes  them  as  property,  and 
then  not  at  the  uniform  rate  which  applies 
to  other  property.  But  more  than  this  it 
proposes  to  turn  the  revenue  over  to  the 
state,  which  does  not  need  it,  and  to  with- 
hold it  from  the  local  communities  which 
do.  If  there  is  $600,000,000  of  property 
belonging  to  public  service  corporations 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  represented  by  the 
market  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds, 
over  and  above  the  nuirket  value  of  their 
tangible  property,  then,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Nichols  Law  case  {Jones  v.  The 
Auditor,  51  O.  S.,  492)  this  may  with 
proper  legislation  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  appraising  the  tangible  property. 
If  this  were  done  and  the  value  of  the 
property  were  increased  to  its  full  and 
fair  proportions,  these  corporations  would 
not  pay  a  small  percentage  only  of  their 
righteous  dues  into  the  state  treasury, 
which  does  not  need  it,  but  all  their  dues 
into  the  county  treasuries,  which  do 
need  it. 

At  the  average  county  tax  rate  of  25.30 
mills  on  the  dollar,  this  $600,000,000  of 
property  would  produce  more  than  $15,- 
000,000  per  annmn  for  the  relief  of  the 
local  tax-payer,  instead  of  $3,600,000  for 
the  state  tax-payer,  who  is  already  re- 
lieved. To  put  this  another  way,  if  this 
valuation  may  be  added  to  the  tangible 
property  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  the 
whole  taxed  as   property  for   local  pur- 
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poses,  it  would  reduce  the  local  tax  bill 
of  the  state  from  $50,000,000,  now  levied 
against  other  property,  to  $35,000,000, 
and  cut  down  the  average  county  rate 
form  25.30  mills  to  a  little  over  18.40 
mills.  In  other  words,  it  would  save  the 
tax-payer  on  the  local  levies  all  over  the 
state  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  on 
their  bills;  and  in  the  cities  where  the 
average  rate  is  31  mills  on  the  dollar, 
this  newly  discovered  property  would  well- 
nigh  cut  the  tax  bills  in  two. 

Fifth.     Limit  the   Uniform  Rule  of  the 
Constitution, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  requirement 
of  Section  2  of  Article  XII,  of  the  Con- 
situation  of  Ohio,  that  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  including  moneys,  credits, 
stocks  and  bonds,  shall  be  taxed  by  a  uni- 
form rule,  and  according  to  its  true  value 
in  money,  ought  to  be  amended.  It  is 
just  as  certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed. Every  difficulty  that  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision would  be  overcome  if  it  were  made 
to  read  that  all  real  and  personal  property 
except  moneys,  credits,  stocks  and  bonds 
shall  be  taxed  by  .a  uniform  rule  and  ac- 
cording to  its  true  value  in  money. 

There  has  been,  and  there  ought  to  be, 
no  trouble  in  appraising  at  its  true  value, 
and  taxing  by  a  uniform  rule  all  property 
that  we  can  see  and  feel.  Like  the  Irish- 
man, all  we  need  is  a  way  of  counting  the 
pig  that  runs.  The  only  justification  for 
excepting  money,  credits,  stocks  and  bonds 
for  the  uniform  rule,  is  the  agile  readiness 
of  this  form  of  property  to  hide  from  all 
rules.  For  this  reason  there  is  everything 
to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  allowing 
greater  freedom  in  dealing  with  these  sub- 
jects of  taxation. 

Stocks  in  domestic  corporations  are  not 
now  taxed;  and  stocks  in  foreign  corpor- 
ations owned  by  citizens  of  Ohio  ought  not 
to  be.  Public  bonds  are  now  exempt  under 
the  last  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  small  tax  upon  private  corporation 
bonds  and  credits  might  be  levied,  sufficient 
at  least  to  bring  them  out  of  hiding  and  re- 
move the  premium  upon  perjury,  while  at 
the  same  time  *>roducing  some  revenue  to 
the  state. 


But  there  is  neitha:  reason  nor  right- 
eousness in  the  contention  that  all  constitu- 
tional limitations  upon  the  taxing  power 
should  be  abolished.  It  may  be  a  sounding 
phrase  to  talk  about  giving  the  Legislature 
a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  taxation,  but  until  human  selfishness  can 
be  legislated  out  of  existence,  or  worn  out 
by  the  friction  of  moral  grace,  the  opinion 
is  ventured  that  we  are  safer  under  the 
Constitution  than  over  it.  To  give  the 
General  Assembly  full  and  unrestricted 
power  to  classify  the  subjects  of  taxation 
would  lead  to  all  manner  of  rivalry  and  fa- 
voritism. Special  interests  would  be  con- 
stantly warring  before  the  Legislature  as 
to  the  rate  of  taxation  which  their  property 
should  bear^  and  special  efforts  would  be 
made  to  have  representatives  of  these  in- 
terests both  at  the  door  and  upon  the  floor 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
influence  of  our  history  and  traditions 
which  date  from  experiences  under  the  old 
Constitution,  but  to  Ohioans  it  must  seem 
intolerable  that  the  Legislature  should  be 
given  power  to  say  that  improved  lands 
shall  be  taxed  at  one  rate  and  unimproved 
at  another;  that  city  real  estate  shall  bear 
one  burden  and  farm  property  another ;  or 
that  horses  and  cattle  shall  be  appraised 
at  their  untrue  value.  The  good  old  Consti- 
tution of  Ohio  may  be  in  the  way  some- 
times, but,  having  attempted  everything 
else,  we  might  as  a  last  resort,  try  the  ex- 
periment of  obeying  it. 

We  do  not  need  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  tax  the  property  of  rail- 
roads and  similar  corporations  up  to  a  full 
share  of  the  burdens  of  government ;  what 
we  need  is  an  enforcement  of  it.  We  da 
not  need  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  exact  a  fair  tribute  by  way  of  excise  or 
license  from  those  who  enjoy  special  priv- 
ileges from  the  state;  what  we  need  is  a 
Legislature  brave  enough  to  carry  on  the 
work  already  begun. 

In  a  word,  the  inmiediate  duty  of  all  who 
desire  a  juster  system  of  taxation  in  Ohio 
is  to  strive  for  the  complete  separation  of 
state  and  local  sources  of  revenue;  secure 
all  income  for  the  state  government  by  ex- 
cise and  franchise  fees  and  provide  ade- 
quate means  for  their  collection;  leave  to 
the  counties  and  municipalities  the  sole 
duty  of  levying  taxes  upon  real  and  pcr- 
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sonal  property;  enforce  the  principle  any  revolution  either  in  existing  laws  or  in 
that  in  the  appraisement  of  property  every  the  existing  Constitution.  The  path  ahead 
element  of  value  shall  be  considered,  in-  is  already  dimly  marked.  If  we  tread  it 
eluding  the  market  price  of  capital  stock  with  courage  and  conscience  we  will  find 
and  bonds  issed  as  an  incident  of  its  use;  at  least,  not  an  ideal  system  of  taxation, 
limit  the  uniform  rule  of  the  Constitution  for  no  such  rainbow  goal  exists,  but  we 
to  tangible  forms  of  property ;  and  finally,  will  establish  a  little  more  justice  among 
if  new  sources  of  revenue  are  discovered,  our  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  that  function 
use  them  for  the  relief  of  the  local  tax-  of  government  where  equality  is  the  high- 
payer  who  most  needs  relief.  est  right  and  favoritism  is  the  foulest 
All   this   can  be  accomplished  without  wrong. 


The  Buckeye 

In  the  forests  of  Ohio, 
Fringing  river,  lake  and  bayou, 
Lifting  up  a  brave  sorosis 

Of  white  pendicles  of  bloom; 
And  a  flush  of  leaves  indented, 
Like  a  welcome  hand  presented. 
Comes  the  Buckeye,  pnnce  and  prophet, 

In  the  Spring's  unquiet  gloom. 

While  the  tardy  oaks  are  sleeping, 
And  the  lonesome  elms  are  weeping, 
And  the  maple  groves  grow  tipsy 

With   a  saccharine   delight; 
Through  the  solemn  shades  and  hushes 
Glad  the   green-robed   prophet   rushes, 
With  a  prophecy  of  plenty 

Through  the  dusky  dreams  of  night. 

When  the  clearing  axe  was  flashing, 
And  the  migrant  teal  were  plashing, 
And  the  pioneer  looked  wistfully 

For  sign  of  bird  and  bee; 
He  beheld  his  promised  summer 
In  the  prophet,  earliest  comer. 
And  said.     Buckeye,  brave  and  bounteous, 

My  sign  and  symbol  be." 

Then  the  children's  hearts  grew  merry, 
As  they  searched  for  bud  and  berry, 
And  they  carried  home  the  blossoms 

To  the  mother  sweet  r.nil  calm; 
And  the  lads  went  gaily,  going 
To  the  seeding  and  the  sowing^ 
And  the  maidens  sifted  poppies 

Through    long   rows   of   sage   and   balm. 

Sturdy  Buckeye,  live  and  flourish ! 

Let  a  mighty  people  nourish 

In  their  groves  and  in  their  gardens 

All  thy  beauties,  emblem  tree! 
Toss    thy   plumes    when    Spring   comes,    waking. 
Valiant  souls  to  action !     1  aking 
From  thy  courage   inspiration  — 

Flower  and  fruitage  follow  thee. 

—  Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood. 
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Have  We  a  Goddess  of  Liberty? 

By  General  Isaac  R.  Sherwood 

This  remarkable  paper  relates  to  a  subject  which  at  first  may  seem  sensationalj 
but  which  presently  appears  in  its  true  light  of  serious  historic  and  patriotic  interest. 
The  well-known  views  of  the  author  on  certain  public  questions  may  lead  to  conclu- 
sions not  reached  by  all  of  his  readers,  but  the  facts  he  relates,  supplemented  by  the 
letter  of  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis,  written  in  1856  and  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  must  strike  the  hearts  of  Americans  with  some  amazement,  as  well  cu  rt- 
gret.  The  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  share  in  General  Shewood's  judgment  that  our 
present  Goddess  of  Liberty  might  well  make  way  for  a  substitute  under  conditions 
that  would  make  the  latter  appropriate. 


AVE  we  a  Goddess  of  Liberty?  It 
is  an  interesting  question,  and 
but  little  understood.  It 
'■Jjljr^  touches  the  heart  of  every  patri- 
^^  ■  otic  citizen,  and  when  the 
answer  is  "No,"  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  almost  universal  opinion 
that  the  great  statute  on  the  dome  of  our 
national  Capitol  is  the  best  idealization  of 
this  goddess?  Liberty  is  the  lubricant 
of  all  intellectual  and  moral  progress, 
and  in  a  country  like  ours  sacredly  de- 
voted to  liberty,  its  idealization  in  tangi- 
ble form  should  be  a  crown  jewel  set  on 
the  dome  of  our  national  Cpitol,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  Republic  could  see  and 
worship.  It  is  not  therefore  a  trivial  sub- 
ject. 

Washington  city  is  the  only  original 
Capital  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  capital 
that  was  created  and  founded  as  a  National 
Capital  out  of  nature's  earth  and  forest  by 
organic  law.  It  was  only  forty-eight  days 
after  the  last  act  of  ratification  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  before  we  had  fairly 
lost  sight  of  the  royal  standard  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  first  born  Congress  of  the 
thirteen  original  states  decreed  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  as 
the  future  seat  of  the  new  Republic. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  home  of  the  Czar, 
came  out  of  the  swamps  of  the  Neva  by 
decree  of  Peter  the  Great.    It  was  a  point 


of  great  military  moment  and  afforded  the 
best  outlook  upon  Europe,  then  chaotic. 
Versailles,  long  the  capital  of  France, 
sprang  from  the  hunting  lodge  of  Louis 
XIII.  Rome  was  a  city  for  six  centuries 
before  she  became  an  imperial  capitaL 
Paris,  London,  Madrid,  Vienna  and  Berlin 
all  had  commercial  lives  before  being 
crowned  as  capitals.  But  Washington  city 
was  the  creation  of  national  law ;  it  standis 
as  the  grand  conception  of  the  great  spirits 
who  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
set  the  young  Republic  on  its  career.  When 
George  Washington  was  a  young  man,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Colonial  Government,  he 
surveyed  the  land  upon  which  the  city  of 
Washington  now  stands.  Standing  on 
Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  the  broad  Po- 
tomac and  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  he 
said  to  his  aide,  "What  a  magnificent  loca- 
tion for  a  Government  seat!"  Hence  the 
first  idea  of  a  National  Capital  to  be  built 
in  the  wilderness  was  voiced  by  George 
Washington.  And  now  as  to  the  crowning 
figure  on  the  dome  of  the  finest  and  most- 
impressive  Capitol  building  in  the  world: 
why  is  it  not  the  Goddess  of  Liberty? 

It  was  February  10,  1888,  while  standing 
on  Capitol  Hill,  viewing  the  snow  covered 
landscape  in  the  blaze  and  glare  of  winter 
sunshine,  with  a  powerful  field  glass,  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  group  of  ex- 
cursionists, who  were  standing  on  the  upper 
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balustrade  over  the  great  dome.  As  I 
turned  my  field  glass  to  bear  upon  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  (so  called),  above  the  lan- 
tern of  the  dome,  I  was  astonished  to  notice 
that  the  head  of  the  statue  was  not  crowned 
with  a  liberty  cap,  but  the  Phrygian  helmet 
of  a  Pagan,  and  the  right  hand  of  the  figure 
was  resting  on  the  hilt  of  a  sheathed  sword. 
Another  surprise  was  the  discovery  that  the 
helmet  was  embellished  with  eagle  quills. 


to  find  some  description  of  our  supposed 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  but  none  of  the  en- 
cyclopaedias, American  or  English,  contain 
any  reference  to  the  subject.  I  went  care- 
fully through  Smith's  great  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  Mythology  and  Dwight's  elabor- 
ate History  of  the  Mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  nowhere  is  a  Goddess  of 
Liberty  to  be  found.  And  again  the  ques- 
tion struck  me  with  curiosity  more  intense 


THE  CAPITOL  DOME  THAT  BEARS  NO  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY 


This  great  statue  is  nineteen  and  a  half 
feet  high  and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It 
was  cast  at  Bladensburg,  near  Washington, 
fromi  a  design  by  the  eminent  artist  and 
sculptor,  Thomas  Crawford,  then  residing 
in  Rome.  It  cost  $23,736.  It  stands  on  a 
bronze  globe,  with  an  encircling  zone,  bear- 
ing the  words,  "E  Pluribus  Unum."  The 
total  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  statue  is  307  feet. 

I   immediately  went   into  the  Congres- 
sional library  to  consult  the  authorities  or 


—  from  whence  did  we  borrow  our  goddess, 
on  the  great  dome?  Who  invented  the 
idealization  ?  Who  made  the  monstrosity  — 
the  figure  of  a  woman  capped  with  a 
Roman  helmet  stuck  with  eagle  quills? 

I  went  down  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  information.  Major  Mc- 
Kinley,  afterwards  President,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  new  tariff  bill  known  as  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  was  in  debate.  Hon.  Samuel 
Randall  of  Pennsylvania  was  lounging  in 
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his  seat,  looking  abstractedly  at  the  ladies* 
gallery.  Randall  was  a  scholarly  states- 
man, and  knowing  that  he  had  been  pass- 
ing under  the  great  dome  where  the  god- 
dess stands  for  over  twenty-five  years,  1 
walked  down  to  his  seat  in  the  front  row 
and  somewhat  surprised  him  with  the  in- 
quiry, "Who  conceived  or  created  the  so- 
called  Goddess  of  Liberty?" 

He  straightened  up  in  his  easy  chair, 
opened  wide  his  eyts,  looked  at  me  a  mo- 
ment, and  replied:  "Well  now,  I  don't 
know,  but  we  must  have  borrowed  the  idea 
from  some  of  the  goddesses  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  but  I  confess  I  never  looked 
the  matter  up." 

I  told  him  this  was  not  the  case,  as  I 
had  not  only  examined  every  authority  in 
the  Congressional  library,  but  had  con- 
sulted Librarian  Spofford,  a  living  encyclo- 
pedia, and  he  had  informed  me  that  we 
borrowed  our  idea  of  a  goddess  from  the 
French  Revolution. 

"Well,  if  Spofford  says  that,  I  give  it 
up,"  replied  Randall,  adding  earnestly,  "if 
you  get  any  more  facts,  let  me  know,  as  I 
think  every  American  citizen  should  know 
the  origin  and  history  of  his  ideal  goddess." 

The  brilliant  Sam  Cox's  seat  was  very 
near  Randall's.  Mr.  Cox  was  an  Ohio 
product,  then  representing  a  New  York 
city  district,  and  considered  not  only  a 
thorough  student  of  American  politics  but 
a  man  of  high  literary  attainments.  He 
served  twenty-five  years  in  Congress,  repre- 
senting his  native  state,  Ohio,  for  eight 
years  and  New  York  for  seventeen  years, 
and  was  the  author  of  three  very  readable 
books. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cox  the  same  question  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Randall. 

"Why,  we  borrowed  her  from  the 
Greeks,"  he  promptly  replied,  with  a  very 
.  confident  air.  At  that  time  Mr.  Cox  had 
been  twenty-five  years  in  Congress  and  had 
passed  under  the  goddess  over  eight  thou- 
sand times  and  yet  he  did  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  or  who  originated  the  crowning 
svmbol  on  the  central  dome  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  Republic. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Boston,  now  Sen- 
ator for  Massachusetts,  was  only  three 
seats  to  the  right.  He  was  then  reputed  the 
most  accomplished  classical  scholar  in  that 
Congress.    He  had  just  escaped  from  the 


halls  of  Harvard  University, was  already  an 
LL.  B.  and  a  graduate  in  both  law  and 
letters.  I  could  see  he  had  not  yet  parted 
with  his  university  airs.  I  was  almost 
ashamed  to  ask  him  the  simple  question, 
"From  whence  came  our  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty?" 

But  he  made  my  ignorance  bliss  by  a 
prompt  reply,  "I  am  frank  to  say  I  don't 
know.  It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting 
question,  and,  if  you  are  investigating  it,  be 
sure  and  give  me  your  conclusions  at  the 
end.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  however, 
that  is  not  generally  known  —  that  when 
the  famous  sculptor,  Crawford,  made  his 
first  design  for  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in 
1855,  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford made  a  design  which  he  designated 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  liberty 
cap  on  her  head.  Senator  Davis  objected  to 
this.  He  said  the  cap  of  liberty  was  the 
symbol  of  a  manumitted  slave,  and  such  a 
statue  was  an  insult  to  the  South.  After  a 
long  controversy,  Mr.  Crawford  had  to 
yield  and  the  helmet  and  eagle  quills  as  you 
see  them  were  substituted." 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  World  of 
February  20,  1888,  I  wrote  the  history  of 
the  figure  on  the  dome,  as  I  then  understood 
it.  To  this  ex- President  Davis,  then  living 
at  his  country  home,  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  made 
a  spirited  and  interesting  reply,  denying 
that  he  had  dictated  the  bogus  goddess  on 
the  dome.  Mr.  Davis's  letter  left  me  in  an 
embarrassing  position  and  I  went  to  Gen- 
eral Phil  Sheridan,  who  was  then  Lieuten- 
ant General  of  the  army,  with  headquarters 
in  the  war  office.  He  promptly  acceded  to 
the  request  to  detail  an  expert  clerk  to 
search  the  records  of  the  war  office  during 
1855  and  '56  for  any  correspondence  be- 
tween Jefferson  Davis  and  General  Meigs, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Capitol  exten- 
sion improvements  during  1855-'56.  In  the 
meantime  I  ascertained  that  Jefferson 
Davis  was  not  United  States  Senator  at 
that  time,  but  Secretary  of  War.  After  a 
week's  search  among  the  musty  acres  of 
official  papers  buried  in  the  war  office,  a 
letter  was  found  written  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
January  15,  1856,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  War  —  a  letter  that  had  been  buried  in 
the  archives  for  thirty-three  years.    Tliis 
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letter  gave  all  the  desired  information.  I 
submit  a  copy,  certified  as  correct  by  Gen- 
eral Drum: 

War  Department: 
Washington,  Jan.  15,  1856. 
Capt.  M.  C.  Meigs,  in  charge  of  Capitol 

Extension,  Washington  City  : — 

Sir  —  The  second  photograph  of  the 
statue  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  crown 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  impresses  me  most 
favorably.  Its  general  grace  and  power, 
striking  at  first  view,  has  grown  on  me  as 
I  studied  its  details.  As  to  the  liberty  cap, 
I  can  only  say,  without  intending  to  press 
the  objection  formerly  made,  that  it  seems 
to  me  its  history  renders  it  inappropriate 
to  a  people  who  were  bom  free  and  would 
not  be  enslaved. 

The  language  of  art,  like  all  living 
tongues,  is  subject  to  change;  thus  the 
bundle  of  rods,  if  no  longer  employed  to 
suggest  the  functions  of  the  Roman  Lictor, 
may  lose  the  symbolic  character  derived 
therefrom,  and  be  confined  to  the  single 
signification  drawn  from  its  other  source  — 
the  fable  teaching  the  instructive  lesson 
that  in  union  there  is  strength.  But  the 
liberty  cap  has  an  established  origin  in  its 
use,  as  the  badge  of  the  freed  slave,  and, 
though  it  should  have  another  emblematic 
meaning  today,  a  recurrence  to  that  origin 
may  give  to  it  in  the  future  the  same  popu- 
lar acceptation  which  it  had  in  the  past. 

Why  should  not  armed  liberty  wear  a 
helmet  ?  Her  conflict  being  over,  her  cause 
triumphant,  as  shown  by  the  other  emblems 
of  the  statue,  the  visor  would  be  up,  so  as 
to  permit,  as  in  the  photograph,  the  dis- 
play of  a  circle  of  stars,  expressive  of  end- 
less existence  and  of  heavenly  birth.  With 
these  remarks  I  leave  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  to  you,  who  knew  my  very  high 
appreciation  of  him,  that  I  certainly  would 
not  venture,  on  a  question  of  art,  to  array 
my  opinion  against  him.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Jefferson  Davis, 
Secretary  of  War. 

This  letter  established  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  the  great 
dome;  and  we  have  no  goddess  anywhere 
else.  We  have  none  in  New  York  harbor. 
Bartholdi's  statute  is  in  action  and  not  in 


repose.  All  classic  statues^  even  to  the  war- 
like Mars,  are  in  repose,  and  the  French 
conception  at  the  gateway  of  Gotham  does 
not  pretend  to  personate  Liberty  in  inherit- 
ance, but  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World." 

There  can  be  no  just  criticism  of  the  at- 
titude of  Secretary  of  War  JeflEerson 
Davis.  While  he  did  not  dictate  to  Sculptor 
Crawford,  he  indicated  in  the  most  diplo- 
matic and  delicate  language  his  ideas  of  a 
statue  that  was  to  become  the  crown  jewel 
of  a  Republic  half  free  and  half  slave,  ter- 
ritorially considered.  Why  should  our 
symbolic  goddess  have  worn  a  liberty  cap, 
when  slavery  was  a  legal  institution  on  the 
soil  where  the  Capitol  building  stands?  But 
some  criticism  is  due  the  ex-President  of 
the  Confederacy,  from  the  standpoint  of 
true  art.  Mr.  Davis  asks,  "Why  should  not 
armed  Liberty  wear  a  helmet?"  Let  me  ask, 
"Why  should  armed  Liberty  be  personated 
by  a  woman?"  Women  have  fought  no  bat- 
tles, either  for  conquest  or  liberty,  since 
history  was  evolved  out  of  the  womb  of  the 
dead  centuries.  If  the  statue  on  the  dome 
was  built  to  personate  armed  Liberty  it 
should  represent  a  man  with  limbs  ot 
brass  and  nerves  of  steel,  with  face  and 
breast  gashed  deep  with  the  scars  of  many 
wars.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a  classical 
scholar,  and  yet  he  did  not  appear  to  know 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  Goddesses  of  Lib- 
erty. Neither  had  the  Romans.  The  Lib- 
ertas  of  the  Greeks  personated  a  f  reedman, 
or  a  slave  who  had  been  freed  by  his  master 
or  the  state.  After  Julius  Caesar's  conquests 
in  Spain  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Lib- 
ertas  by  the  Roman  Senate,  and  a  statue 
set  up  in  the  Fonmi.  But  this  statue  per- 
sonated conquest,  aggression,  colonial  ex- 
pansion and  not  liberty. 

We  borrow  our  ideas  of  a  Goddess  of 
Liberty  from  the  French  Revolution,  and 
this  is  why  a  woman  is  fittingly  person-, 
ated.  It  was  the  women  of  the  proletariat 
—  wild,  fierce  and  desperate  —  who  in- 
tensified the  fury  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  October,  1789,  a  mob  of  8,000 
desperate  French  women  rushed  out  of 
Paris  and  took  the  road  to  the  King's  pal- 
ace at  Versailles.  They  were  female 
furies,  hot  with  the  fierce  blood  of  the 
Robespierre  Republicans.  They  went  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  King  and 
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demand  relief.  While  royalty  vvas  in  rev- 
elry at  the  palace  in  Versailles  the  masses 
were  starving  in  Paris.  The  dissolute  King 
Louis  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation  of 
twelve,  and  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen 
was  deputed  to  make  the  appeal  for 
bread.  The  girl,  overcome  by  emotion, 
fainted,  and  the  King  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  promised  relief.  This  girl,  jvhen 
emerging  from  the  palace,  was  crowned 
with  a  Liberty  cap  and  proclaimed  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty.  Here  is  where  we 
borrowed  our  idealization. 

That  no  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  placed 
on  the  dome  of  our  National  Capitol  in 
1856  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
deserve  one.  The  negro  slaves  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  have  looked  up 
at  the  Liberty  cap,  blazoned  with  the  stars 
of  states,  and  pronounced  it  a  self-evident 
lie. 

But  perhaps  Jefferson  Davis  "builded 
wiser  than  he  knew"  when  he  suggested 
to  the  sculptor,  Crawford,  the  Roman 
helmet  for  our  only  National  statue. 

How  would  our  present  Secretary  of 
War,  William  Howard  Taft,  change  the 
statue  that  the  genius  of  Jefferson  Davis 
conceived?  Would  he  chisel  off  the  helmet 
which  symbolizes  conquest  from  the  brow 
of  the  goddess,  with  his  lurid  memory, 
only  three  years  old,  of  his  imperial  gov- 
ernorship over  the  conquered  Filipinos? 
Would  our  War  Secretary  chisel   off  the 


helmet  which  symbolizes  conquest  and  sub- 
stitute the  Liberty  cap,  which  typifies  an 
appeal  for  liberty  through  justice  and  char- 
ity? Have  we  not,  today,  over  eleven  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  under  the  dominion 
of  our  flag  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines who  have  no  representation  in  our 
National  Capitol,  who  are  not  recognized 
as  citizens,  and  whose  civic  status  no  judge 
or  court,  or  statesman,  or  prophet,  has  ever 
attempted  to  define? 

We  have  paid  the  boy  King  of  Spain 
$20,000,000  for  a  tablet  upon  which  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  the  Republic  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  while  we  have  citizens  who  hold  their 
follow  men  as  subjects,  and  government  by 
force,  the  great  statue  on  the  dome,  sug- 
gested and  approved  by  Jefferson  Davis,  is 
entirely  appropriate.  Perhaps  in  some 
nearby  day,  when  the  passion  for  war  shall 
have  become  a  burnt-out  ember,  and  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  only  Christ  shall  again 
dominate  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  can  sing  again  "The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom"  and  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
great  epic,  "The  Battle  Hvmn  of  the  Re- 
public," without  humiliation  or  shame,  we 
will  employ  a  new  artist  to  lift  a  real 
Goddess  of  Liberty  above  the  great  dome 
to  fittingly  personate  a  country,  all  free, 
and  to  symbolize  justice,  fraternity  and  a 
Christian  civilization. 
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Ohio's   Soldier    Dead 

Upon  a  lofty  peak  I   stood,  the  heavens  overhead; 

I  asked  the  Night  to  say  where  sleep  our  soldier  dead; 

Where  are  the  men  wh«  came  not  home  when  War  its  banners  furl'd, 

And,  flushed  with  victory,  we  stood  before  the  world? 

From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West  came  answers  on  the  breeze, 

The  winds  and   mountains   round  me  swept  the    slorm-breath  of  the  seas, 

And  zephyrs  from  the  orange  groves  came  to  me  there  to  tell 

Of  God-loved,  angel-guarded  graves  in  many  a  distant  dell. 

Where  the  mighty  Mississippi  rolls  in  grandeur  to  the  sea. 
And  where  Potomac  rushes  past  the  folded  tents  of  Lee, 
Where  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  sky  majestic  lifts  his  crest, 
Where  sweeps  the  old  Missouri  thro*  the  prairies  of  the  West; 
In  forests  of  palmetto,  in  shaded  brakes  of  pine, 
Where  seldom  seeks  the  busy  bee  the  blossoms  of  the  vine; 
In  shrouds  that  are  immortal,  won  on  fields  of  carnage  red, 
Waiting   for  the   final   muster,   sleep   Ohio's   soldier  dead. 

At  Gettysburg  and  Arlington  they  fill  a  hero's  tomb. 

And  where  the  hands  of  hunger  shut  on  them  the  gates  of  doom; 

On  Georgia's  peaceful  plains  they  lie,  their  dreams  of  battle  o'er  — 

Ohio's  sons  who  marched  away  to  come  home  nevermore. 

Their  arms  are  stacked,  their  tents  are  struck,  for  them  on  land  and  sea 

The  battle  drums  of  Fame  have  beat  the  soldier's  reveille; 

The  flags  they  crowned  with  victory  o'er  them  their  splendors  shed. 

And  Honor  guards  the  spot  where  sleep  Ohio's  hero  dead. 

They  camp  on  many  a  well  won  hill,  they  sleep  on  many  a  plain, 
They  dream  where  once  the  battle  ships  with  iron  cut  the  main. 
The  roses  of  Virginia  bloom  above  a  missing  host. 
Their  graves  are  mile-stones  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to  the  coast; 
They're  touching  elbows  yet,  I  know,  where  once  they  loved  to  stand, 
Where  sings  the  Rappahannock  and  where  rolls  the  Cumberland; 
The  roses  of  the  Golden  West  their  snowy  petals  shed 
Upon  the  dewy  pillows  of  Ohio's  soldier  dead. 

To  the  stars  that  shine  at  even  there  is  not  one  missing  grave, 

Their   mellow   light   falls   softly  on   the   loved  and  absent   brave, 

And  He  who  sees  the  sparrow's  fall  hath  marked  the  holy  spots, 

And  angel  hands  have  planted  there  His  own  forget-me-nots. 

We've  left  them  to  His  keeping,  ,for  we  know  He'll  keep  them  well, 

Tho'  lost  they  are  to  us  to-day  in  wilderness  and  dell; 

And  tho'we  nevermore  shall  hear  their  gay  and  gallant  tread, 

We  know  God's  bugles  will  awake  Ohio's  soldier  dead. 

O  sleepers  on  the  mountain  side!     O  campers  'neath  the  pines! 
O  ye  o'er  whom  are  blooming  now  the  gentle  Southern  vines, 
Beside  you  I  would  stand  to-day,  the  azure  arch  above, 
And  crown  you  with  some  symbol  of  Ohio's  deathless  love. 
She  holds  you  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  for  her  on  land  or  foam 
You  fought  and  sent  her  banners  back,  but  nevermore  came  home; 
The  sun  upon  our  grand  old  State  his  beams  will  cease  to  shed. 
Ere  she  forgets  one  comrade  of  her  own  heroic  dead! 

7  T.  C.  Harbaugh. 
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Among  Those  Present 


By  the  Chronicler 
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HIO  is  singularly  honored  in  the 
selection  of  General  R.  B. 
Brown  of  Zanesville,  as  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  At  each 
annual  emcampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
for  some  years  past   General   Brown   has 


Q^ 


break  of  the  rebellion,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio  infantry  and  served  in  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  until  mustered  out  in  1864. 
Then,  with  characteristic  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, he  re-enlisted  as  a  veteran  soldier  and 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.    For  three 


GENERAL  R.  B.  BROWN, 
National   Commander  of  the   Grand  Army  of  the     Republic. 
Photo   by  J.   L,  Sm.thy    Zanesville,    Ohio. 


had  devoted  adherents  who  have  urged  him 
for  this  honor,  and  this  year  it  came  to 
him  in  the  natural  course  of  events  and 
tendered    unanimously    after    a    few 


was 


other  candidates  were  disposed  of. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  was  born 
in  1845  and  has  always  lived  in  Ohio.  At 
the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  at  the  out- 


years  he  served  as  a  private  and  after- 
ward as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  When 
peace  was  restored  he  willingly  returned  to 
its  avocations  but  ever  after  has  been  active 
and  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Army. 

There  is  no  more  devoted  patriot  than 
he,  and  his  whole  life,  in  w^ar  and  peace, 
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has  been  a  vindication  of  the  character  and 
service  of  the  private  soldier  in  the  patriotic 
armies  of  the  Republic.  It  was  the  general 
recognition  of  this  fact  among  his  old 
comrades  that  obtained  for  him  his  present 
honor ;  so  that  there  is  even  more  signifi- 
cance in  his  elevation  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Grand  Army  than  would  have 
appeared    from    the    elevation   of    one   of 


The  Star  of  Congressman  Nicholas 
Longworth  appears  in  no  danger  of  eclipse 
from  the  ascendency  of  his  wife,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  in  the  social  and  even  the 
political  horizon.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  may  now  be  regarded  as  fixed  plan- 
ets in  the  Buckeye  sky.  Their  residence  is 
Cincinnati,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Longyvorth's  state  patriotism  as  well  as  the 


CONGRESSMAN  NICHOLAS  LONGWORTH. 


higher  rank.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his 
brevet  of  general  came  from  common  con- 
sent, rather  than  from  official  designation. 
General  Brown  is  widely  known  in  news- 
paper circles  as  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Zanesville  Courier,  the  leading  Re- 
publican newspaper  of  his  section.  Among 
the  journalistic  brethren  of  the  State  he  en- 
joys a  singular  popularity,  and  no  Ohioan 
is  in  more  profound  sympathy  with  tlie  pro- 
fession than  he.  His  personal  attributes 
are  of  the  emphatic  order,  but  withal  leav- 
ened with  a  happy  admixture  of  kindliness. 
He  is  a  good  fighter,  but  a  better  friend. 


merits  of  the  case,  will  untimately  make 
Mrs.  Longworth  an  enthusiastic  Ohioan. 

Mr.  Longworth's  determination  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  congressman  from  the  First 
district  is  evidence  that  he  is  not  guilty 
of  any  backsliding  from  Ohio  ideals;  and 
it  is  hinted  that  his  wife  is  prepared  to 
actively  assist  him  in  this  commendable  am- 
bition. Some  of  the  congressman's  unfeel- 
ing opponents  down  in  Cincinnati  assert,  as 
they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  that  he  can  be 
beaten  and  give  specifications  based  upon 
his  recent  career.  They  say  that  pander- 
ing to  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  is 
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not  a  politic  bid  for  the  untrammelled  fran- 
chises of  the  great  American  public;  that 
private  confabs  with  King  Edward  VII, 
and  exclusive  highballs  with  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  are  not  vote-getting  proposi- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
the  dinner  pail  brigade  of  Hamilton  county 
will  avenge  itself  on  the  present  congress- 
man for  his  recent  open  disregard  of  these 
American  tenets.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
gentlemen  may  possibly  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  this   country   we  still   have   some 


ANNE  VIRGINIA  CULBERTSON. 

hankering  after  the  fuss  and  trouble,  if  not 
the  institutions,  of  royalty.  We  like  to  see 
our  citizens  honored  abroad,  notwithstand- 
ing we  may  tear  our  hair  at  the  thought 
of  an  American  ambassador  in  knee 
■  breeches.  It  is  worth  noting  that  some 
staunch  adherents  of  Mr.  Bryan  are  among 
those  who  find  political  weakness  in  Mr. 
Longworth  on  account  of  his  recent  Euro- 
pean experiences;  and  yet  it  is  admtited 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  done  some  rather  royal 
hobnobbing  of  late  on  his  own  account. 
The  Ohio  Magazine^  as  a  compromise, 
suggests  that  the  Cincinnati  congressman 


and  the  Nebraska  orator  might  compare 
notes  on  this  point  and  submit  a  joint  case 
to  the  voters  of  the  First  Ohio  District,  to 
whom  both  seem  anxious  to  appeal  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

Miss  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson  of 
Zanesville,  author  of  the  popular  book  of 
dialect  verse,  "Banjo  Talk,"  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  invited  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris, 
the  invitation  being  extended  through  M. 
Rene  Larvelle,  a  member  of  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Letters  of  France  and  a  collec- 
tor of  note.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  "Banjo  Talk,'*  Miss  Culbertson's  most 
successful  works  were  "Lays  of  a  Wander- 
ing Minstrel,"  and  "At  the  Big  House." 

Miss  Culbertson  received  her  early  edu- 
cation at  the  old  Putnam  Seminary  in 
Zanesville.  Later  she  studied  in  Washing- 
ton and  since  completing  her  education  has 
passed  much  of  her  time  in  eastern  cities 
and  in  -the  "back  districts"  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  other  states,  where  she 
studied  the  lives  and  folk-lore  of  the  ne- 
groes, poor  whites  and  Indians  at  first  hand, 
at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  the  animal 
kingdom.  She  also  enjoys  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  impersonator  and  has  been  very 
successful   in  parlor  lectures.  - 

Miss  Culbertson  comes  from  a  family 
long  prominently  identified  with  Ohio.  Her 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  James  Culbertson, 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Zanesville  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
for  thirty  years  was  recognized  as  an  emi- 
nent and  scholarly  divine  in  this  section. 
He  was  popularly  known  all  over  the  state 
as  "Parson  Culbertson."  Miss  Culbertson's 
father  was  the  late  Surgeon  Howard  Cul- 
bertson, U.  S.  A.,  who  served  through  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  afterward  in  the 
regular  army.  On  his  retirement  he  be- 
came a  noted  specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  at  one  time  occupied  the  chair  of 
opthalmology  in  Coliunbus  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

There  have  not  been  many  busier  lives 
than  that  of  Hon.  John  R.  McLean,  who 
rejoices  in  the  proprietorship  of  "Friend- 
ship," the  beautiful  coimtry  estate  near 
Washington,  elsewhere  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  current  number  of  The  Ohio 
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Magazine.  Whosoever  may  regard  Mr. 
McLean  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure  is  very 
much  mistaken.  His  motto  is,  Work,  work, 
work  —  and  he  lives  up  to  it.  He  knows 
how  to  play,  too,  —  even  the  piano  and 
banjo  and  guitar,  notwithstanding  these 
weaknesses  may  not  seem  to  comport  with 


JOHN    R.   McLEAN. 

Photo  by  BaJier,  Columbus. 

the  dignity  and  mental  absorption  of  a  man 
who  has  run  the  gamut  of  politics  and 
business  as  Mr.  McLean  has  done.  But 
Mr.  McLean's  working  and  playing  is  very 
much  on  a  systematized  order.  He  knows 
when  to  quit  one  and  take  up  the  other,  and 
it  is  characteristic  that  with  him  not  a  little 
of  his  work  is  play.  No  man  could  work 
harder  than  he  in  a  political  campaign,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  never  would  have 
done  it  were  it  not  for  his  serious  interest 
in  humanity  in  general,  combined  with  his 
delight  in  the  game  of  politics  in  particu- 
lar. Some  persons  might  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  man  able  to  command 
the  leisure  and  luxuries  at  Mr.  McLean's 
disposal  should  see  fit  to  plunge  into  the 
real  work  of  directing  and  contributing  to 
two  great  daily  newspapers,  while  at  the 


same  time  engulfed  in  the  details  of  even 
larger  enterpri.ses.  But  Mr.  McLean's  sys- 
tem of  work  is  also  a  system  of  intellec- 
tual enjoyment,  and  what  might  seem  labor 
to  some  people  is  even  relaxation  to  him. 
Few  men  have  a  broader  circle  of  friends- 
than  Mr.  McLean,  and  in  public  life  few 
have  had  more  bitter  opponents.  His  thor- 
ough-going democracy  is  evidenced  by  the* 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  former,  for 
as  many  of  his  adherents  wear  overalls  as 
diamonds.  He  would  be  lonesome  if  his- 
interest  in  •  his  fellow-men  depended  en- 
tirely upon  his  cLSSociation  with  those  in  his 
own  social  sphere.  His  grasp  of  men  and 
affairs  is  not  more  spontaneous  than  his 
love  and  practice  of  charity,  and  withal, 
through  the  course  of  his  active  life,  he  has- 
been  distinctly  and  even  persislently^ 
* 'Among  Those  Present." 


AL.   G.    FIELD. 

Photo  by  Baker,  Columbus^ 

No  man  in  America  —  and  that  m.en.ns 
in  the  world  —  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  has  done  more 
toward  preserving  in  the  popular  mind  ihe 
character  and  traditions  of  th^  plantation 
negro  than  Al.  G.  Field,  the  veteran  min- 
strel.     The    Harris    route   and   the    Fi-.-ld 
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route,  both  aiming  at  the  sanie  end,  have 
been  widely  different  in  methods  —  the  one 
literary,  the  other  personal,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  '^ield  has  writ- 
ten some  negro  sketches  that  de:ter\'c  to 
survive,  as,  for  instance,  his  **Lish  Mum's 
Pledge,'*  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine.  The  work  of  these  two 
students  of  negro  character  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  two  methods  of  leaching  lan- 
^age  —  the  one  by  edifying  and  intcrui- 
ing  the  student  with  the  aid  ot  text  books; 
the  other,  by  going  at  him  in  the  direct 
manner  of  personal  contact. 

On  the  stage,  in  his  delineation  of  the 
negro,  Mr.  Field  has  undoubted!)'  met  the 
demand  for  the  spectacular,  like  other 
managers,  with  picturesque  and  perhaps  ir- 
relevant groupings  and  effects;  but  the 
basic  idea  of  his  performances  has  always 
been  the  typical  old-time  **coon."  But  he 
has  gone  deeper  than  that  in  this  study  of 
an  almost  obsolete  human  type.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  has  taken  delight  in  rescuing  the 
true  from  the  false,  tracing  back  the  lines 
that  lead  to  the  genuine  Southern  negro 
from  his  Northern  descendant  of  to-day. 
His  unprofessional  interest  in  this  work  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  zeal  he  manifested  in 
establishing  the  claims  of  Emmet,  the  real 
author  of  "Dixie."  It  has  been  Mr.  Field's 
pleasure  to  take  his  inspiration  in  min- 
strelsy from  original  sources,  and  those  who 
do  not  realize  this  fact  from  his  stage  per- 
formances will  readily  comprehend  it  upon 
consulting  the  minstrel  himself. 

In  another  respect  Mr.  Field  is  an  in- 
teresting character,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few 
actors  who  have  been  provident  with  this 
world's  goods  and  established  at  home  a 
reputation  as  a  private  citizen  second  only 
to  his  reputation  abroad  as  a  public  enter- 
tainer. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
garding the  political  wisdom  of  Ex- Gov- 
ernor Herrick's  selection  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican  state  con- 
vention this  year,  and  it  has  disclosed  the 
fact  —  or,  rather,  emphasized  it  —  that 
Colonel  Herrick  retains,  despite  adverse 
circumstances,  a  large  and  loyal  following 
in  the  state.  The  criticisms  of  his  oppo- 
nents have  served  to  bring  his  supporters 
to  arms,  as  it  were,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 


vehement  defenders  of  the  late  governor 
in  all  sections.  All  this  is  doubtless  very 
gratifying  to  him,  so  recently  hailed  as  a 
**dead  one,"  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
ex-governor  that  he  can  regard  any  situa- 
tion with  perfect  composure,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  or  otherwise.  History  has  fre- 
quently proven  the  unreliability  of  various 
theories  regarding  political  "dead  ones," 
and  another  demonstration  seems  to  be  of- 
fered now  in  Colonel  Herrick's  case. 
The  story  of  the  ex-governor's  active  life 


in'iON  T.  herrick. 

Photo   by  Baker,    Columbus. 

up  to  the  present  time  —  and  it  is  still  in 
its  prime  —  does  not  require  to  be  related 
in  detail  in  order  to  bring  out  some  phases 
distinctly  creditable  to  American  human  na- 
ture. Like  many  another  successful  public 
man  in  this  country  Colonel  Herrick's 
career  sprang  from  small  beginnings  and 
owed  its  development  to  intelligence  and 
work.  But,  unlike  many  others  who  have 
figured  prominently  in  our  poliitcs,  he  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  his  business 
acumen.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  friend- 
ship for  William  McKinley,  and  afterward 
for  the  importunities  of  the  late  Senator 
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Hanna,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  would 
have  entered  politics.  He  certainly  did  so 
from  the  most  unselfish  motives  and  re- 
mained therein  long  after  many  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  political  life  had  become 
distasteful  to  him.  No  American  citizen 
ever  bore  political  defeat  with  greater  equa- 
nimity. Meanwhile  his  private  life  has 
been  marked  by  as  many  unostentatious 
charities  as  business  successes.  It  is  a  fact 
which  the  ex-governor  would  never  divulge 
on  his  own  account,  that  in  his  time  he  has 


MISS  NELLIE  F.  SHERIDAN. 
Postmaster   of   Somerset.    Ohio. 

given  over  $30,000  to  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  in  other  directions  his  private  purse 
has  been  equally  liberal  in  response  to 
worthy  calls.  Whether  he  remains  upon  the 
political  stage  or  chooses  to  retire,  he  will 
always  be  remembered  by  those  most  fa- 
miliar with  his  career  as  a  fine  type  of  the 
dominant  Ohioan. 

The  historic  town  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  re- 
joices in  a  woman  postmaster  whose  name 
recalls  a  commanding  figure  in  American 
history,  but  whose  long  tenure  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government  can  be  accounted 


for  only  on  the  ground  of  merit  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  official  duties.  Miss  Nellie- 
F.  Sheridan  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Somerset  by  President  Harrison  in  March, 
1889  and  held  over  during  the  second  term 
of  President  Cleveland.  She  was  reap- 
pointed by  President  McKinleyin  1901  and 
again  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1904,  and 
has  thus  held  the  office  for  seventeen  con- 
secutive years.  When  first  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  she  was  the  youngest 
postmaster  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Sheridan  was  born  in  Somerset,  in 
the  old  Sheridan  homestead,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  John  L.  Sheridan,  younger 
brother  of  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 
She  was  always  the  favorite  neice  of  the 
gallant  general,  who  was  accustomed  to  re- 
visit the  old  Somerset  home  yearly,  and  oi\ 
these  occasions  she  was  his  constant  com- 
panion in  his  drives  about  the  country, 
when  he  delighted  to  call  upon  the  friends, 
of  his  boyhood.  Miss  Sheridan's  personal 
recollections  of  her  famous  uncle  would  fill 
volumes  and  may  some  day  be  set  down  in 
print,  as  they  should  be.  As  a  recogniton 
of  her  own  public  services,  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  her  historic  name,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  her  tenure  of  office  will  be 
indefinite. 

The  patriotic  labors  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam H.  Knauss  in  connection  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Confederate  burying 
ground  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  have  given 
him  a  wide  and  enviable  reputation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Southern  States.  Colonel 
Knauss  was  a  soldier  of  the  Union  army, 
but  his  course  since  the  war  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  have  faith  in  a  re- 
united country.  It  was  Governor  Foraker 
who  first  took  formal  notice  of  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  2,260  graves  of 
Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase,  and 
under  his  administration  the  ground  was 
cleared  of  its  rank  growth  of  weeds  and 
brush.  Subsequently,  however,  the  old  neg- 
lect reappeared,  and  it  remained  for 
Colonel  Knauss,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
redeem  the  old  burying  ground  from  ob- 
literation in  a  systematic  way.  For  four 
years,  after  having  placed  the  burial  plot 
in  order,  the  Confederate  Memorial  Day 
was  annually  observed  at  this  cemetery 
under  his  leadership,  since  which  time  the 
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•ex- Confederates  of  Columbus  have  car- 
ried on  the  work  thus  begun  by  a  North- 
ern veteran. 

Colonel  Knauss  was  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He 
raised  a  company  for  the  Union  service, 


having  suffered  a  relapse,  was  taken  from 
a  train  and  placed  in  a  freighthouse  as  a 
dead  man,  remaining  there  all  of  one  day, 
when  life  was  again  discovered. 

A    year    later    Colonel    Knauss   again 
offered   himse'^   for  service,  but  was  dis- 


co l.   W.  H.  KNAUSS. 


which  was  declined  on  account  of  the 
State's  quota  being  filled,  and  then  en- 
listed in  the  Second  New  Jersey  infantry. 
His  regiment  was  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  Colonel  Knauss  was  in 
-every  engagement  from  Bull  Run  until 
shot  out  of  service  at  Fredericksburg.  Pre- 
sumably dead,  he  was  carried  from  the 
^eld.  With  other  wounded  he  was  sent 
^orth,     and     at     Chester,     Pennsylvania, 


barred  on  account  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion resulting  from  his  wounds.  He  saw 
three  years'  fighting  with  the  Second  New 
Jersey.  For  a  number  of  years  Colonel 
Knauss  has  been  prominent  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  Columbus.  He  is  a  Past  Col- 
onel in  the  Union  Veteran  Legion  and  is 
at  present  Senior  Vice  Commander  of 
McCoy  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
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The  Buckeye  Philosopher 

By  Himself 


Of  course  few  of  us  approve  of  bosses, 
except  when  we  do  the  bossing. 

«  3|C  ♦ 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the 
good  old  summer  time  is  that  we  can't  have 
a  roof  garden  and  a  rathskeller  in  the  same 
place. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

The  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  railway  system  that  will 
afford  transportation  at  a  speed  of  forty- 
seven  miles  a  minute,  but  he  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  utilize  it  in  retiring  from  poli- 
tics. 

*         *         * 

A  correspondent  of  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine wants  to  know  who  ''The  Buckeye 
Philosopher"  is.  It  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  tell  you,  gentle  reader,  because  then  you 
would  know  that  he  isn't  a  philosopher. 


A  MAN  never  knows  how  often  he  hits 
his  elbow  until  he  has  a  sore  on  it.  It's 
the  same  way  with  his  feelings. 

4c  ♦  ♦ 

Nine-tenths  of  the  jokes  in  the  news- 
papers are  at  the  expense  of  the  institution 
of  matrimony,  but  the  institution  doesn't 
seem  to  mind  the  expense. 

*         ♦         * 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  riches  have 
wings,  but  it  is  usually  the  rich  men's  sons 
who  do  the  high  flying. 

4(  ♦  4c 

The  automobile  drivers  appear  in  no 
hurry  to  adopt  a  safe  and  sane  platform. 

4c  4c  4c 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  woman  is 
"as  old  as  she  looks,"  but  why  should  she 
change  her  age  so  many  times  a  day? 

8 


In  spite  of  our  protest  that  we  have 
enough  troubles  of  our  own,  we  find  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  other  people's. 


It  is  something  of  an  anomaly  that  in 
this  country  the  people  of  most  regular 
habits  are  those  who  formerly  had  the  most 
irregular.    They  are  in  the  penitentiary. 


It  is  all  well  enough  to  lay  up  money 
for  a  rainy  day,  but  true  economy  suggests 
that  not  more  than  seventy- five  cents  of  it 
shall  be  invested  in  an  umbrella. 


A  'WOMAN  may  rush  the  growler  with 
perfect  propriety,  provided  the  growler  is 
her  husband  and  the  rush  is  emphasized 
with  a  rolling  pin. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  scientists  think  they  have  some- 
thing new  in  wireless  telegraphy,  but  the 
truth  is  that  Cupid  has  been  in  the  business 
for  a  million  years. 


the  reason  why. 

Old  Lady  —  What  are  you  crying  about, 
my  little  man? 

Boy  —  The  teacher  give  me  a  lickin'. 

Old  Lady  —  There,  there;  never  mind. 

Boy  —  That's  what  she  licked  me  for; 
she  says  I  never  do  mind. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  man  who  attends  to  his  own  busi- 
ness will  have  leisure  later  on  to  enjoy 
meddling  with  other  people's. 

4c  4c  4c 

Unfortunately,  the  operations  of  the 
solar  system  join  with  the  octopus  in  resist- 
ing the  demands  of  organized  labor  for  an 
eight-hour  day. 
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The  dignity  of  some  men  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  their  servants. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

We  condemn  faults  in  others  that  we 
find  too  expensive  to  imitate. 

*  ♦         * 

All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal  and 
have  the  choice  of  remaining  so  or  getting 

married. 

♦  X(         ♦ 

Too  MANY  numbers  spoil  a  programme, 
especially  if  some  are  back  ones. 

♦  ♦  4e 

NO  second-hand  attentions. 

Lady  —  I  want  to  look  at  your  silks. 

Clerk  —  Here  thev  are,  at  the  end  of 
the  counter ;  I  just  got  them  down  so  as  to 
rearrange  the  shelves. 

Ladv  —  How  provoking !    Til  call  some 

other  time. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

He  laughs  best  who  laughs  quick; 
triiunphs  are  often  short-lived. 

*  *         * 

"There  is  only  one  girl  in  the  world  for 

me!" 
"Well,  one  ought  to  be  enough  for  a  man 

on  a  salary." 

*  *         * 

A  MAN  goes  to  bed  because  he  is  sleepy, 
but  his  wife  often  retires  for  deliberation. 

*  ♦         * 

The  girl  who  is  saddest  when  she  tries 
to  sing  doesn't  always  have  to  weep  alone. 

♦  ♦         X( 

The  man  with  the  open  countenance  in 
a  sleeping  car  berth  doesn't  make  the  world 
any  brighter. 

*  *         ♦ 

One-third  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  bed, 
which  helps  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
world  is  no  worse  than  it  is. 


You  can  never  judge  a  man  by  his 
modesty ;  the  nameless  hero  may  have  pre- 
vious reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  in  the 
background. 

4c  ♦  ♦ 

Truth  is  mighty,  but  it  lacks  the  sprint- 
ing qualities  of  a  lie. 


Distances  lend  enchantment  to  the  few; 
the  most  of  us  have  to  stay  at  home. 


the  uneeda  stage. 

"I  see  that  in  the  interests  of  more 
wholesome  beef  they  are  placing  patent 
health  foods  for  livestock  on  the  market" 

"Yes;  it  will  soon  be  a  wise  steer  that 
knows  its  own  fodder." 


Compliments  are  supposed  to  cost  noth- 
ing, but  they  are  f  requenlty  paid  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth. 

♦         ♦        ♦ 

To  lessen  the  danger  of  microbes  a  kiss 
should  have  a  good  healthy  smack  to  it. 


When  a  friend  lets  you  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  scheme  it  is  a  good  idea  to  watch 
him.  You  may  want  to  do  the  same  thing 
to  somebody  else  sometime. 


A  discreet  silence  well  adhered  to  will 
often  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  lie. 


The  most  provoking  class  of  people  are 
those  who  are  always  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  wrong  time. 


The  man  who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
a  woman's  heart  would  often  stand  i^ 
palled  at  the  thought  of  doing  the  same 
thing  with  her  trunk. 
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'^StantonSthe  Patriot'' 

HE  OHIO  MAGAZINE  has  re- 
ceived the  following  communi- 
cation from  Gyrus  Lukens,  the 
well-known  Philadelphia  writer 
and  economist,  touching  upon 
the  article  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
entitled  "Stanton  the  Patriot,"  in  our  July 
number.  In  the  scope  of  his  article  Mr. 
Carnegie  necessarily  passed  hurriedly  over 
many  critical  events,  some  incidents  of 
which  Mr.  Lukens  here  briefly  supplies : 

To  the  Editor: 

Andrew  Carnegie's  article  on  "Stanton  the 
Patriot"  in  the  July  number  of  the  Ohio 
Magazine  is  very  commendable.  Even  more 
could  be  said  to  praise  his  fidelity  to  the 
Union  cause  during  the  trying  time  of  Andrew 
Johnson's  questionable  career.  But  I  must 
be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  quite  an 
omission  on  page  10,  between  the  words 
'Time  was  needed,"  and  on  the  "13th  day  of 
January,  1862." 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  Bank  in  1837,  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, to  that  of  1862,  the  entire  country  had 
been  staggering  along  under  the  old  Demo- 
cratic theory  of  State  Banks  —  a  most  vicious, 
rotten  system,  affording  counterfeiters  the 
greatest  of  opportunities  and  rascally  bank 
officers  a  chance  to  break  a  bank  any  time 
there  was  more  money  to  be  made  by  doing 
that,  than  by  honest  banking  methods.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  exchange,  when  a 
check  or  draft  was  wanted  on  a  bank  in  an 
eastern  seaboard  city.  As  New  York  was  the 
centre  to  which  gold  deposits  drifted,  the  draft 
was  usually  drawn  on  a  New  York  City  Bank. 
Recently,  Chicago  is  trying  to  break  through 
the  advantages  of  our  general  banking  system 
by  charging  a  small  rate  for  money  sent  there. 
This  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  to  break  up  and  a  direct 
blow  at  our  general  treasury  system. 

In  February,  1861,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
the  writer  paid  one  and  an  eighth  per  cent, 
for  exchange  in  New  York  City  to  forward 
to  an  importing  dry  goods  house  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  $1,000  or  $1,500  in  bank  notes 
was  forwarded  from  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  or  other  dis- 
tant cities,  it  was  surprising  to  know  how  that 
package  had  to  be  riddled  before  it  was  bank- 


able in  Philadelphia.  Behind  a  common  board 
counter,  in  a  narrow  little  15  feet  wide  place, 
on  Third  Street  near  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  foundation  laid  of  the  great 
banking  house  of  Drexel  &  Co.  Frank  Drexel 
stood  at  the  nearest  place  to  the  door  —  many 
a  day,  when  a  boy,  did  the  writer  go  to  Frank 
to  get  this  kind  of  money  changed  to  bank- 
able funds.  Frank  was  an  adept  at  the  busi- 
ness. He  had  one  general  manner  for  every- 
one. With  "Ah  —  good  —  morning  —  Mr.  — ," 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  sifting  out  the 
counterfeits  and  broken  bank  notes,  while  the 
best  in  the  pile  had  to  stand  a  heavy  shave. 

This  is  no  pen-painted  picture,  but  solid 
fact.  Our  monetary  system  in  June,  1862,  was 
controlled  by  New  York  gold  capitalists. 
They  insisted  that  General  Cameron  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  preparing  for  the  war  on  an 
extravagant  basis,  and  demanded  his  retire- 
ment. This  brought  about  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary 
of  War. 

All  contracts  for  supplies  were  annulled, 
recruitirg  offices  were  closed  and  recruiting 
stopped.  Suddenly  a  defeat  at  Bull  Run 
aroused  the  North  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  his  call  for  300,000  more  troops. 

This  required  a  monstrous  eflFort.  There 
were  plenty  of  people  to  say,  "He  never  will 
get  them.  In  old  Independence  Square  in 
Philadelphia,  five  different  recruiting  stands 
were  erected.  At  the  southwestern  comer,  J. 
Walter  Jackson,  a  noted  Methodist  minister 
addressed  a  crowd,  daily,  and  to  help  the 
thing  along,  the  well  known  song  was  gotten 
up: 

"We    ;»re    coming    Father    Abraham,   300,000 

more 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Freedom." 

Congress  soon  passed  the  "Greenback  law" 
—  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Jay  Cooke 
evolved  our  present  monetary  treasury  system. 
This  relieved  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Stanton  from  the  control  of  the 
gold  basis  capitalists  of  New  York  City. 
Much  of  the  time  in  1866-7  Stanton  had  to 
eat  and  sleep  in  his  office.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  consequences  if  he  left  it,  and  Congress 
remained  continuously  in  session.  A  friend 
in  Massachusetts  telegraphed  to  Stanton  — 
"Stick."  He  answered  his  friend,  "Stuck." 
Ten  years  after,  John  W  Forney,  in  writing 
his  "Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,"  wrote  that 
on  one  occasion  he  visited  Andrew  Johnson 
and  said  about  something,  suggested,  that  he 
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did  not  think  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
have  done  it  that  way,  which  aroused  Andrew 
Johnson  to  saying.  "Sir,  Colonel  Forney,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  I  am  not 
here  to  administer  to  the  estate  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Abraham  Lircoln." 

To  show  how  deeply  people  were  affected 
by  Andrew  Johnson's  chiitge  of  political  face, 
during  the  trial  for  impeachment  in  Congress, 
the  Hon.  Glenn  W.  Schofleld,  from  a  north- 
western district  of  Pernsylvania,  said: 
''Should  Andrew  Johnson  fall  from  that  lofty 
pinnacle  of  American  Liberty,  he  would  be 
left  a  shapeless  mass  at  the  base  of  his  great 
office,  while  the  column  itself  would  stand  as 
long  as  the  everlasting  hills." 

Cyrus  Lukens. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1906. 


The  Noble  Art  of  Walking 


^^ 


WHAT  WITH  automobiles,  electric 
urban  and  interurban  railways 
and  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion more  ancient  but  continu- 
ally becoming  more  available, 
the  noble  art  of  walking  is  in 
danger  of  losing  all  its  disciples.  Every- 
body rides  nowadays,  whether  the  distance 
to  be  traveled  is  great  or  little.  Children 
ride  to  school,  their  fathers  and  brothers 
to  their  work,  and  their  mothers  to  the 
bargain  counter.  Riding  is  not  only  the 
sole  method  of  reaching  the  various  desti- 
nations of  our  daily  avocations,  but  when  we 
are  not  riding  for  business  we  are  doing 
so  for  pleasure.  Walking,  we  repeat,  is 
becoming  a  lost  art. 

This  state  of  affairs  may  not  be  due 
wholly  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  trans- 
portation facilities  that  has  been  apparent 
during  the  past  decade.  It  may  be  ascribed, 
in  part,  at  least,  to  those  monstrous 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  nowadays  called 
shoes.  The  modern  shoe  is  not  made  to 
walk  in,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  men  or 
women  who  wear  it  insist  upon  some  other 
form  of  locomotion  whenever  it  is  avail- 
able. Shoes  manufactured  by  modern 
lightning  processes  for  young  girls  and 
women  are  articles  designed  for  torture  or 
deformity,  or  both ;  and  those  intended  for 
the  sterner  sex  are  little,  if  any,  better.  As 
a  result  there  is  probably  not  a  symmetrical, 
undeformed  foot  on  any  adult  person  in 
the  civilized  world  today.  There  may  be 
such  a  foot  among  the  aborigines  of  South 


•  America,  the  savages  of  Zulu  and  perhaps 
among  the  peasants  of  some  European 
countries;  but  it  will  not  be  found  on 
either  hemisphere  among  well-to-do  people 
ordinarily  regarded  as  enlightened,  if  not 
cultured.  TaiXk  about  the  repressed  growth 
of  Chinese  women's  feet !  'i'he  crime  of 
the  shoe  as  perpetrated  on  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America  is  only  a  shade  less 
brutal  and  has  the  same  result  of  discour- 
aging, if  not  destroying,  the  noble  art  of 
walking. 

When  shoes  were  made  by  hand  to  fit 
the  foot ;  when  thev  were  pliable,  durable 
and  comfortable;  when  the  deadly  high 
heel  and  narrow  sole  of  the  shoe  for 
female  use,  and  the  absurd  pointed  and 
polished  monstrosity  for  male  use  were 
means  of  torture  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
the  art  of  walking  had  some  chance  to 
thrive,  and  perfect  feet,  together  with  per- 
fect physical  comfort,  were  possible.  But 
nowadays,  what  with  pinches,  cringes  and 
twinges,  corns,  bunions,  in-growing  nails, 
over-lapped  toes,  enlarged  joints  and  a 
general  under-pinning  resembling  the  knob 
of  a  savage's  war  club  more  than  a  human 
foot,  no  wonder  walking  is  falling  into  the 
disuse. 

Perhaps  w^e  can't  have  the  old  common 
sense  shoe  made  again  in  the  old  common 
sense  way ;  but  if  some  reformer  will  in- 
vent a  method  of  shoe  manufacture  that 
will  at  least  mitigate  some  of  the  evils  of 
prevailing  styles,  we  may  revive  hope  for 
a  walking  race.  Otherwise  the  human  foot 
itself  will  ultimately  disappear,  like  the 
caudal  appendage  of  our  tree-climbing 
ancestors. 

The  Newsboy's  Point  of  View 


^^^ 


WHY  IS  IT  that  the  cry  of  the 
newsboy  is  always  "all  about" 
the  murder,  the  suicide,  the  rail- 
road accident,  the  fire  or  the  big 
divorce  scandal?  The  newsboy 
is  an  American  institution  sup- 
ported more  uniformly  by  the  people  than 
perhaps  any  other.  Everywhere  they  extend 
him  every  encouragement  and  begrudge 
him  nothing ;  and  yet  he  persists,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  in  holding  up  for  their  in- 
spection the  darkest  side  of  their  natures. 
Is  is  a  rare  occasion  indeed  when  the 
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newsboy  calls  out  any  cheerful  intelligence. 
If  his  sale  cry  truly  represented  the  condi- 
tion of  the  community,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  necessarily  be  rated  as  essentially 
and  everlastingly  bad.  If  a  life  is  lost,  it 
is  the  newsboy's  special  business,  and  ap- 
parently his  keen  delight,  to  advertise  the 
fact ;  but  if  a  life  is  saved,  the  truth  will 
never  be  learned  from  him.  Whatever  is 
evil,  shocking  or  unfortunate  he  empha- 
sizes; but  whatever  event  speaks  of  good- 
ness, kindliness  and  human  happiness,  he 
ignores. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  characteristic  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  newsboy  is  a  busi- 
ness man  —  that  he  knows  what  the  public 
wants  in  the  way  of  news  and  cries  his 
wares  accordingly.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
impeachment  of  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  in  the  cities  .at  least.  It 
means  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
more  interested  in  misfortune  and  scandal 
than  in  the  good  repute  of  the  world. 

In  defense  of  both  the  newsboy  and  the 
community,  however,  the  fact  deserves  to 
be  cited  that  the  former  does  not  deal  with 
the  most  intelligent  class  of  people  nor  with 
the  most  numerous.  His  operations  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  congested 
business  districts  of  our  cities,  and  of  all 
whom  he  approaches  not  one  in  ten  buys 
his  papers  .  Of  those  who  do  not  buy,  many 
obtain  their  papers  at  home  and  may  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to  their 
love  of  the  sensational,  while  the  others  ate 
evidently  not  suflliciently  interested  in  the 
latest  horror  to  justify  the  newsboy's 
method  of  trying  to  secure  their  patronage. 
But  the  largest  part  of  the  people  are  not 
on  the  streets,  and  this  section  of  the  popu- 
lation includes  the  women,  the  young  girls 
and  the  young  men.  In  them  rests  the 
hope  of  the  community's  future.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  news- 
boy's bid  for  business,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that,  if  they  were,  he  could  not 
profit  largely  from  their  patronage. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  news- 
boy's point  of  view  relates  to  no  really 
considerable  number  of  people  and  does 
not  take  in  representative  intelligence  at 
all.  We  need  not  despair  on  account  of  the 
seemingly  universal  demand  for  "all  about 
the  murder."  That  element  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  the  most  numerous,  as  well 


as  the  saving  grace  of  the  whole,  would 
prefer  to  hear  "all  about"  something  else, 
the  newsboy's  point  of  view  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Almighty  Dollar 


T 


USt 


HE  PRESENT  time  in  our 
American  life  is  said  to  be  com- 
parable with  no  other  era  of 
our  history,  with  respect  to  the 
prevalence  of  "commercialism" 
and  "graft."  If  this  be  true, 
the  following  invocation  to  the  Almighty 
Dollar  would  seem  to  be  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  this  generation: 

O  Almighty  Dollar,  our  acknowledged  gov- 
ernor, preserver  and  benefactor,  we  desire  to 
approach  thee,  on  this  and  every  other  occa- 
sion, with  that  reverence  which  is  due  super- 
ior excellence,  and  that  regard  which  should 
ever  be  cherished  for  exalted  greatness.  Al- 
mighty Dollar!  without  thee  in  the  world  we 
can  do  nothing,  but  with  thee  we  can  do  all 
things.  When  sickness  lays  its  palsying  hand 
upon  us,  thou  canst  provide  for  us  the  ten- 
dercst  of  nurses,  the  most  skillful  physicians, 
and  when  the  last  struggle  of  mortality  is 
over  and  we  are  being  borne  to  the  resting 
place  of  the  dead,  thou  canst  provide  a  band 
of  music  and  a  military  escort  to  accompany 
us  thither;  and  last,  but  not  least,  erect  a 
magnificent  monument  over  our  graves,  with 
a  lying  epitaph  to  perpetuate  our  memories. 

And  while  here,  in  the  midst  of  misfor- 
tunes and  temptations  of  this  life,  we  per- 
haps are  accused  of  crime,  and  brought  before 
magistrates,  thou,  Almighty  Dollar,  canst 
secure  to  us  a  feed  lawyer,  a  bribed  judge, 
a  packed  jury,  and  we  go  out  scot  free. 

Be  with  us,  we  pray  thee,  in  all  thy  decimal 
parts,  for  we  feel  that  thou  art  "the  one  alto* 
gether  lovely,  and  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand." 

We  feel  there  is  no  true  condition  in  life 
where  thy  potent  and  all-powerful  charms  are 
not  felt.  In  thy  absence,  how  gloomy  is  the 
household,  and  how  desolate  the  hearthstone; 
,  but  when  thou,  O  Almighty  Dollar,  art  with 
us,  how  gleefully  the  beaf steak  sings  on  the 
gridiron;  how  genial  the  warmth  that  anthra- 
cite coal  or  hickory  wood  diffuses  through- 
out the  apartments,  and  what  an  exuberance 
of   joy   continues   to   swell   in   every   bosom! 
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Thou  art  the  joy  of  our  youth  and  the 
solace  of  old  age.  Thou  canst  adorn  the 
gentleman  and  thou  feedest  the  jackass.  Thou 
art  the  favorite  of  the  philosopher  and  the  idol 
of  the  lunkhead.  Where  an  election  is  to  be 
carried,  O  Almighty  Dollar,  thou  art  the  most 
potent  argument  of  politicians  and  dema- 
gogues, and  the  umpire  that  decides  the  con- 
test. 

Almighty  Dollar,  thou  art  worshipped  the 
world  over.  Thou  hast  no  hypocrites  in  thy 
temples  or  false  hearts  at  thy  altars.  Kings 
and  courtiers  bow  before  thee,  and  all  nations 
adore.  Thou  art  loved  by  the  civilized  and 
savage  alike,  with  unfeigned  and  tmfaltering 
affection. 

O  Almighty  Dollar,  in  the  acquirement  and 
defence  of  human  liberty  thou  hast  placed 
armies  in  the  field  and  navies  on  the  ocean. 
At  the  uplifting  of  thy  powerful  hand  their 
thunders  would  break  and  their  lightnings 
flash.  Thou  hast  bound  continents  together 
by  the  telegraphic  cables  and  made  the  varied 
products  of  our  country  available  to  all  by  a 
perfect  net  of  railroads.  The  forest  has  been 
prostrated  and  the  desert  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

We  continue  to  regard  thee  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion  and  the  twin  sister  of  charity. 
When  the  light  of  thy  shining  countenance 
breaks  through  the  gloom  of  famine-stricken 
Ireland,  the  shamrock  wears  a  greener  hue 
and  the  harp  resounds  in  loftier  strains;  while 
weeping  mothers,  and  starving  children,  rise 
above  their  wails  of  woe,  as  their  hearts  and 
their  heels  resound  to  the  thrilling  strains  of 
"St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning." 

When  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  sunny 
South  are  smitten  "hip  and  thigh"  by  the 
climatic  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  and  destitu- 
tion prevails  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  industries,  and  suffering  is  increased  from 
lack  of  nurses  and  medical  attendants,  and 
they  call  for  the  Almighty  Dollar  of  the  North, 
thou   goest   on    the    wings   of   love   to   their 


rescue;  while  the  air  that  was  discordant  with 
groans  and  shrieks  becomes  redolent  with  the 
exhilerating  melodies  of  "Yankee  Doodle." 

O  Almighty  Dollar,  be  with  us  we  beseech 
thee,  attended  by  an  inexpressible  number  of 
ministering  angels,  made  in  thine  own  image, 
even  though  they  be  but  silver  quarters,  whose 
gladdening  light  shall  illume  the  vale  of 
penury  and  want  with  heavenly  radiance, 
which  shall  cause  the  awakened  soul  to  break 
forth  in  acclamations  of  joy. 

Almighty  Dollar,  thou  art  the  awakener  of 
our  energies,  the  guide  of  our  footsteps,  and 
the  goal  of  our  being.  Guided  by  thy  silvery 
light  we  hope  to  reach  the  "Golden  Gate" 
triumphantly;  enter  while  angel  hands  har- 
moniously sweep  their  golden  harp^  and  we, 
on  the  golden  streets,  in  the  highest  cxhilcr- 
ation  of  feeling,  and  with  jubilant  emotions, 
strike  the  "Highland  Fling."    . 

And  now,  Almighty  Dollar,  in  closing  this 
invocation  we  realize  and  acknowledge  that 
thou  wert  the  god  of  our  grandfathers,  the 
two- fold  god  of  their  children,  and  the  three- 
fold god  of  their  grandchildren.  Permit  us 
to  possess  thee  in  abundance,  and  in  all  thy 
varied  excellence,  is  our  constant  and  unwav- 
ering prayer.    Amen. 

Almighty   Dollar,  thy  shining   face. 
Bespeaks  thy  wondrous  power; 

In  my  pocket  make  thy  resting  place  — 
I'  need  thee  every  hour. 

According  to  the  professional  "exposcrs" 
of  the  present  period  this  touching  invo- 
cation would  seem  to  have  been  written 
especially  to  meet  the  conditions  of  today. 
But  the  fact  is  that  it  was  published  an- 
onymously, and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Eastern  press,  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  re- 
produced now  to  show  that  perhaps  there 
have  been  other  grafting  times  than  the 
present,  and  to  indicate  that  perhaps  this 
generation,  comparatively  speaking,  is, 
after  all,  not  so  exclusively  prodigal  as  it 
has  been  painted. 
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Editors  in  PoUtics 

From  the   Springfield    (Man.)    Republican. 

THE  Atlanta  Constitution  affords  most 
melancholy  and  convincing  evidence 
that  an  editor  who  seeks  public  office 
handicaps  his  paper  and  imposes  insufferably 
upon  his  readers.  And  likewise  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

The  G>nstitution  childishly  fills  its  columns 
full  of  the  doings  of  Dark  Howell  and  his 
supporters,  giving  the  other  fellows  no  show. 
The  Journal  is  equally  petty  and  the  partisan 
of  a  faction  of  its  party  in  its  exploitations  of 
Hoke  Smith  and  Tom  Watson. 

Such  newspaper  work  might  have  done  half 
a  century  ago  —  to-day  it  is  in  atrocious 
taste  and  an  insult  to  the  readers  of  both 
papers. 

The  impudence  of  the  assumption  by  the 
editor  or  owner  of  a  newspaper  that  his  per- 
sonality is  the  biggest  thing  in  sight,  and 
what  his  readers  most  desire  to  read  about,  is 
humorously  colossal.  Yet  Clark  and  Hoke 
view  themselves  with  immense  seriousness, 
and  long  ago  lost  all  sense  of  humor  and 
passed  the  possibility  of  seeing  themselves  as 
others  see  them. 

Let  them  at  least  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  editors  who  may  be  tempted  to  forget 
the  dignity  of  a  great  office,  and  prostitute 
their  papers  through  personal  weakness.  The 
editor  who  edits  with  honor  and  dignity,  as 
holding  a  trust  to  be  exercised  in  behalf  of 
the  people,  shines  like  a  just  judge  beside 
these  Georgia  fellows  who  are  contending  in 
the  temper  and  vocabulary  of  fishwives  in  the 
political  arena,  hot  and  dusky,  and  making 
bottle  washers  of  their  newspapers. 


Gumon  on  Tariff  Revision 

From  the   Toledo  Press. 

IN   acepting    a    renomination    for   congress. 
Speaker  Cannon  discussed  with  character- 
istic frankness  and  vigor  a  wide  range  of 
current  political  subjects.     Included  in  these 
was  that  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Revision  is  supposed  to  be  increasingly  popu- 


lar throughout  the  country  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tortionate disposition  of  some  trusts  that  are 
said  to  profit  from  a  protective  schedule  which 
in  some  part  has  outlived  its  usefulness  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultra  protection,  but 
Mr.  Cannon  did  not  hestitate  to  declare 
against  immediate  revision.  He  agreed  with 
the  Indiana  Republicans  in  saying  that  the 
tariff  will  be  revised  "when  revision  will  do 
more  good  than  harm  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people." 

The  speaker  made  the  assertion  that  tariff 
revision  in  time  of  prosperity  halts  business 
activity,  production  and  commerce.  This 
statement  is  a  matter  of  demonstration  in  the 
uniform  national  experience.  When  revision 
begins,  nobody  knows  how  much  there  is  to 
be  of  it,  and,  in  view  of  the  doubt  as  to 
values,  production  in  anticipation  of  demand 
is  largely  suspended,  the  stopping  of  wages 
shrinks  the  nation's  purchasing  and  consum- 
ing capacity  and  every  kind  of  business  is 
checked  and  disarranged  accordingly.  This 
was  the  result  in  1883  when  -a  Republican 
congress,  friendly  to  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion, undertook  to  readjust  the  .tariff  sched- 
ule to  changed  conditions.  The  disturbed  bus- 
iness situation  that  followed  was  really  the 
cause  of  Grover  Cleveland's  first  election  to 
the  presidency.  Everybody  remembers  the 
calamitous  conditions  that  followed  tariff  re- 
visions downward  in  1893. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  injustice 
grows  out  of  present  imperfect  tariff  sched- 
ules. Some  of  the  trusts  take  an  improper  ad- 
vantage of  protection  that  is  no  longer  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  correct  this 
wrong,  but  there  is  a  question  whether  any- 
body will  profit  by  having  it  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  prosperity.  Eventually 
some  way  will  be  found  to  re-adjust  tariff 
rates  without  producing  conditions  of  sus- 
pense and  a  long-extending  period  of  uncer- 
tainty. Until  such  a  way  is  found,  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
better  to  endure  existing  wrongs  than  to  in- 
vite a  holocaust  of  evils  that  are  infinitely 
worse. 
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Jtididary  and  PoUtics 


From  the  Columbus  Ohio  Sun. 

IT  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  rioting  on  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  lines  in  Long  Island  are  the 
immediate  result  of  an  injudicious  and  wholly 
needless  comment  by  a  judge.  In  handing 
down  a  decision  upon  a  matter  not  requir- 
ing an  interpretation  of  law  respecting  the 
railroad  company's  right  to  charge  two  fares 
to  Coney  Island,  Justice  Gaynor  gratuitously 
added  an  expression  of  opinion  leading  the 
public  to  believe  he  had  advised  forcible  re- 
sistance to  the  position  of  the  company. 
Rioting,  the  temporary  suspension  of  traffic, 
and  the  serious  injury  of  a  number  of  persons 
followed. 

The  abstract  question  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's right  to  charge  two  fares  is  not  ma- 
terial to  the  point  it  is  desired  here  to  raise. 
There  is  a  long  standing  dispute  about  that, 
?ind  there  seem  to  have  been  conflicting  de- 
cisions. Several  times  there  have  been  col- 
lisions and  passengers  refusing  to  pay  the 
second  fare  have  been  expelled  from  the 
trains.  The  company  contends  it  is  acting 
strictly  within  its  legal  rights.  No  court  of 
record  has  yet  definitely  instructed  otherwise. 
Judge  Gaypor  is  nearing  the  end  of  his 
term,  and  it  is  charged  that  he  has  further,  po- 
litical ambitions  which  would  lead  him  to 
seek  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  before  a 
convention  and  at  the  polls.  It  is  natural  that 
this  leads  to  a  presumption  that  he  would  be 
apt  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
cultivate  popularity,  which  is  precisely  what 
he  seems  to  have  done  in  adding  unnecessary 
and  inflammatory  comment  to  a  decision  of 
which  it  was  not  properly  an  acompaniment. 
.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
politics  and  the  judiciary  do  not  make  a  safe 
mixture.  The  further  the  bench  can  be  re- 
moved from  political  control  the  better.  That 
politics  does  have  a  pernicious  influence  in  the 
selection  of  judges  was  shown  when  an  able 
member  of  the  Ohio  supreme  bench  was  de- 
feated for  renomi nation  a  few  years  ago 
largely  because  he  would  not  leave  his  study 
in  the  state  house  and  join  an  electioneering 
crowd  in  the  hotel  lobbies  at  convention  time. 
It  was  again  illustrated  by  more  recent  ju- 
dicial nominations  in  Cincinnati. 

Two  remedies  are  suggested.    The  appoint- 
ment, instead  of  the  election  of  judges,  with 


life  or  long  tenure  of  office,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion that  judges  must  not  become  candidates 
for  any  other  office  during  their  term  of  ser- 
vice upon  the  bench.  The  latter  seems  at  best 
a  half-way  measure.  The  true  cure  would 
seem  to  be  appointment  and  life  or  long  ten- 


Bi^  Doctoral  Bills 

Prom    the    Boston   Journal. 

IT  has  remained  for  John  L.  Hildreth,  M.  D.. 
of  Cambridge,  a  fine  practitioner  of  the 
dignified  old  school,  to  utter  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  enormous  charges  of  some  of 
his  brother  physicians  when  circumstances 
favor  them.  He  combats,  and  we  think  with 
good  sense,  the  theory  that  rich  men  are  to 
be  the  especial  targets  for  big  bills — the 
richer  the  bigger.  He  cites  the  demand  of 
$16,000  made  by  one  surgeon  for  carving  out 
the  appendix  of  a  plutocrat,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tortion practiced  on  a  prince  of  Battenbcrg 
by  a  New  York  dentist  who  "soaked"  the 
imperial  client  $1,000  for  filling  four  teeth. 
To  these  examples  we  may  add  the  bill  of 
$25,000  sent  in  to  the  Marshall  Field  estate 
for  seven  days'  profesional  services,  or  at  the 
very  comfortable  rate  of  $3,572  a  day! 

But  why,  after  all,  should  there  be  such 
tremendous  charges  by  doctors  against  rich 
men?  Because  they  are  well  able  to  pay,  is 
the  usual  professional  reply.  But  that  rule 
holds  in  almost  no  other  procedure  of  life. 
How  would  the  wealthy  doctor  relish  being 
charged  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  ordinary 
folk  for  beefsteak  by  his  butcher,  or  8  or  10 
times  as  much  for  gas?  Would  he  not  howl 
with  indignation  at  an  increased  tariff  for  best 
seats  at  the  theater?  The  trouble  is  that  great 
physicians  and  surgeons  do  not  count  them- 
selves as  amenable  to  any  particular  form  of 
commercial  law.  They  do  magnificent  work 
and  deserve  high  financial  returns,  but  there 
are  limits  above  which  charges  become  extor- 
tion. 


Is  Bryan  Huntins:  Glory? 

From   the   Marion   Star. 

WHILE   Colonel    Bryan   accuses    Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  having  stolen  his 
best     clothes,     the      Paris      Ten^ 
charges  that  the  colonel  is  purloining  some 
of  the  presidential  raiment.    The  Temps  holds 
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that  Bryan  is  taking  advantage  of  the  "Yan- 
kee vanity,"  which,  it  holds,  causes  America 
to  marry  her  daughters  to  European  nobles 
and  to  send  to  the  capitals  of  the  old  world 
ambassadors  who  eclipse  those  of  other  pow- 
ers in  fortune  and  the  luxury  of  their  enter- 
tainments. 

"So  now  President  Roosevelt  flatters  the 
American  love  of  self  by  the  place  he  occu- 
pies in  the  international  chronicles,"  says  the 
Temps.  "His  diplomatic  exploits,  his  books 
on  social  morals,  his  telegrams,  and  his  pho- 
tographs, which  fin  the  old  world  journals, 
make  him  the  rival  of  the  Kaiser.  To  nothing 
is  the  American  heart  more  sensitive  than  to 
all  this." 

The  Temps  holds  that  Colonel  Bryan  has 
observed  this,  and  has  deliberately  gone 
around  the  world  in  pursuit  of  glory.  It 
points  out  that  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  first  session  of  the  douma ;  that  he  visited 
Count  Tolstoi  and  other  notables,  and  then 
hurried  to  Trondjhem  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  ceremonies.  The  Temps  even 
charges  that  he  deliberately  skipped  Germany 
to  get  to  England  to  make  an  address  before 
the  interparliamentary  congress,  and  con- 
cludes : 

He  will  go  home  to  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. It  matters  little  whether  he  has  a  po- 
litical program  or  not.  He  is  aboye  all  an 
American  who  has  met  royal  personages  in 
Europe,  whom  sovereigns  have  dined  and 
given  audiences  to.  The  American  people  are 
proud  of  the  homage  paid  a  representative 
citizen.  Numerous  will  be  the  requests  in 
1908  for  the  presidential  electors  to  vote  for  a 
candidate  whose  name  is  celebrated  in  the 
old    world. 

The  Temps  is  brutally  frank  in  its  presen- 
tation of  what  it  holds  to  be  American  foi- 
bles, but  possibly  it  speaks  by  the  book.  It 
may  be  possible  that  we  of  America  are  given 
to  view  with  favor  those  upon  whom  the 
old  world  has  showered  honors.  It  may  be 
possible  that  Colonel  Bryan  is  cognizant  of 
this,  and  is  taking  advantage  of  our  failing. 
But  we  hestitate  about  believing  that  the 
colonel  would  play  such  a  confidence  game  on 
his  friends,  the  "common  people."  We  would 
rather  believe  that  the  colonel's  trip  was 
planned  simply  and  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  himself  in  closer  touch  with  the  great 
world  and  its  affairs,  and  for  broadening  a 
national  into  an  international  personal  knowl- 
edge. 


True,  as  the  Temps  points  out,  the  colonel 
has  done  a  little  lively  hustling  to  get  inside 
the  rays  of  the  limelight,  but  that  is  easily 
understood  here  in  America,  where  we  know 
the  colonel's  ever-burning  and  uncontrollable 
desire  to  be  in  on  any  proposition  where  there 
is  a  chance  to  talk. 


Value  of  the  Philippines 

From  the   Mansfield  News. 

IT  is  impossible  to  tell,  even  approximately, 
what  value  the  Philippines  are  capable  of 
developing  until  the  railroads  get  in  opera- 
lion  there  —  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Phil- 
ippines now  we  practically  mean  the  island  of 
Luzon.  Some  little  impress  of  civilization 
has  been  made  in  the  Visayas,  but  the  ex- 
ploitation of  that  group  will  be  the  work  of 
the  next  generation,  and  the  cleaning  up  and 
opening  up  of  the  Moro  Islands  will  be  the 
task  which  the  grandchildren  of  present 
workers  will  complete.  But  Luzon  lies  ready 
and  ripe,  and  a  few  years  will  see  the  mines 
and  fields  and  forests  of  that  great  island 
filled  with  an  activity  and  industry  which  will 
shake  from  them  the  lethargy  of  the  lost 
centuries.  The  concessions  recently  granted 
are  already  in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
formed into  railroads  to  penetrate  the  re- 
cesses of  Luzon,  and  when  these  railroads  are. 
in  operation  we  shall  begin  to  know  clearly 
for  the  first  time,  what  we  got  for  our  money 
when  we  made  our  bargain  with  Spain  for 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines.  We  bought 
Alaska  for  a  song,  and  never  had  occasion  to 
repent  the  bargain.  The  Philippines  came  a 
little  higher,  and  we  threw  in  a  naval  battle 
and  a  war  with  the  natives,  but,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  archipelago  was  worth  all 
that  it  cost.  For  one  thing  there  is  in  the 
Philippines  it  is  estimated,  twice  as  much 
timber  as  in  the  combined  States  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 


Our  Fticnif  the  Banana 

From    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 

IN  these  days  of  sorrowful  dietary  medita- 
tions, while  we  cast  about  flounderingly 
for  stomach  satisfying  substitutes  for  flesh 
products  of  mysterious  antecedents,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  turn  to  the  latest  hunger  ap- 
peasing innovation  proposed  by  resourceful 
friends  of  mankind.     A  soulful  panegyric  on 
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the  banana  is  given  impressive  prominence 
upon  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Press,  and  its  mere  perusal  on  a  sultry  after- 
noon is  about  as  good  as  a  square  meal. 

The  banana,  so  'tis  said,  is  rich  m  nourish- 
ment beyond  most  other  foods.  In  the  Sierra 
Maestra  mountains  in  Cuba,  men,  nourished 
solely  on  bananas,  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
and  thrive.  Sir  Henry  Stanley,  while  pic- 
nicking among  the  fevers  and  cannibals  of 
central  Africa,  found  the  banana  his  only 
solace,  and  coming  back  to  the  Broadway 
cafes  he  immortalized  his  friend  in  need  by 
teaching  the  chefs  how  to  cook  steak  a  la 
Stanley,  which  is  steak  with  sliced  bananas. 
In  these  days  it  might  be  well  to  change  the 
dish's  name  to  "banana  a  la  Stanley*  and  broil 
the  banana  whole  with  a  few  thin  slices  of 
carefully  disinfected  steak  as  a  garnish. 

Banana  flour  has  been  successfully  prepared 
in  Europe  and  banana  bread  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly gratifying  to  the  palate.  For  food 
value  it  is  said  to  have  the  old  fashioned 
wheaten  or  rye  bakers'  products  beaten  several 
blocks. 

Another  fine  thing  about  the  "nicea  banan'" 
is  that  it  is  always  clean.  The  pulpy  fruit 
may  be  eaten  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
The  skin  is  so  constructed  as  to  render  it 
utterly  impervious  to  outside  influences.  Rev- 
elations of  tarantulas'  nests  or  of  West  Indian 
banana  ships  freighted  with  "yellow  jack"  need 
not  worry  us  in  the  least.  The  banana  has  a 
^  tightly  locked  domicile,  and  none  may  enter 
therein. 


Roosevelt  for  Revbion 

From    the    Sandusky    Re^ster. 

THE    Washington    correspondent    of    the 
Chicago  Tribune  writes  at  considerable 
length  to  his  paper  concerning  the  tariff 
question  and  the  views  of  the  President.     We 


have  not  space  to  go  at  length  into  a  review 
of  this  interesting  communication,  but  the 
correspondent  in  substance  says  that  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Cannon's  position  in  opposition 
to  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  President  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
revised  and  modified,  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  reciprocity  treaties  with  a  number  of 
different  countries  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  correspondent,  and  that  the  President  is 
really  in  favor  of  a  tariff  policy  that  will  en- 
able him  to  raise  or  lower  duties  in  case  of 
necessity  when  the  public  interests  demand  it 
This  is  good  enough  news  for  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  revision  and  modification,  but 
why  could  not  this  be  publicly  said  in  such 
a  way  as  to  convince  the  great  body  of  Re- 
publicans that  a  Democratic  victory  in  No- 
vember next  is  not  necessary  to  secure  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff? 

Back  behind  the  loyalty  of  Americans  to 
the  Republican  party  is  a  feeling  strong  and 
somewhat  determined  that  the  only  way  to 
force  the  Republican  party  into  obedience  to 
public  wishes  is  to  defeat  it  at  the  polls  next 
November,  or  at  least  reduce  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  so  largely  as  to 
frighten  the  leaders.  Many  Republicans  who 
dislike  the  Democratic  party  and  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  succeed  openly  say  that  we  will  not 
get  a  revision  of  the  tariff  until  the  party 
leaders  are  frightened  into  it,  and  that  the 
way  to  frighten  them  is  to  give  the  Demo- 
crats a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, then  the  present  House  next 
December  will  take  up  the  present  tariff  and 
revise  it.  Otherwise  the  Democrats  will  win 
another  victory  in  1908  and  then  have  con- 
trol of  the  government  and  grive  us  a  free 
trade  tariff,  which  is  not  what  the  people 
want  but  what  they  will  have  to  come  to  un- 
less the  Republican  party  quits  worshipping 
the    idol    of   protection. 
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A  Third  Term  for  the  President 

By  General  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  M.  C. 

While  in  this  article  General  Grosvenor  explicitly  disclaims  making  any  refer- 
ence to  present  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  enlightened  reader  familiar  with  those  conditions  to  subtract  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  from  the  problem  presented  by  so  intelligent  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  important  question  here  discussed.  General  Grosvenor's  long 
experience  in  our  public  life,  his  intimate  association  with  the  great  men  of  the 
country,  and  his  close  observation  of  national  affairs,  all  qualify  him  to  speak  with 
exceptional  authority  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  That  it  is  timely  in  itself,  and 
presented  in  its  most  forcible  light,  will  be  acknowledged  both , by  those  who  indorse 
and  dissent  from  his  view  of  the  case. 


«: 


HE  following  article  shall  be  an 
academic  study  of  the  question 
of  the  power  and  the  propriety 
of  the  American  people  in  exer- 
cising their  right  in  proper 
oases  to  elect  the  same  person 
to  the  office  of  President  for  as  many  terms 
as  the  people  may  see  fit.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  reflect  in  any  way  whatever, 
upon  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  nominat- 
ing any  particular  man  now,  or  at  any 
future  time,  to  the  office  of  President. 
But  it  is  intended  to  contribute  something 
in  the  effort  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
as  to  some  of  the  false  impressions  more 
or  less  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  main  question  in  the 
case. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  question:  Is 
there  any  suggestion,  hint  or  statement  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  contemporary  writing,  that  throws  any 
light  whatever  on  this  question;  and,  if 
there  is,  is  it  by  direct  statement  or  by 
fair  and  just  inference?  The  Constitu- 
tion of  The  United  States  was  made  by 
the  people  of  The  United  States  for  an 


express  purpose,  as  stated,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  suggest  that  there  was  any  pur- 
pose hidden  in  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  in  the  minds  of  the  makers, 
that  was  not  expressed  in  the  instnunent 
itself. 

And  now  here  is  the  very  gist  of  the 
whole  matter:  **We,  the  people  of  The 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
nK)n  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  the  Constitution  of  The  United 
States  of  America." 

Proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
pose here  very  distinctly  made  known,  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  placed  in  that 
great  Charter  what  might  be  done  by  the 
Legislative  Department,  and  what  might 
not  be  done,  and  placing  certain  limita- 
tions upon  that  power.  Following  came 
Article  Two :  "The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
cJiCw'  during  the  term  of  four  years,  etc." 
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It  gives  to  Congress  in  the  same  Article 
the  authority  to  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  the  date  on  which 
the  electoral  vote  shall  be  cast,  and  pro- 
viding that  that  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.  Then  there 
is  a  paragraph  fixing  certain  qualifications 


a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years. 

Here  was  a  most  opportune  time  to  have 
made  any  suggestions  looking  to  a  limi- 
tation of  the  terms  that  a  President  might 
serve,  if  elected.  Or  in  other  words,  in 
fixing  the   eligibility  matter,  a  very  few 


CHARLES  H.  GROSVENOR. 


to  the  occupant  of  the  Presidential  office. 
More  properly  speaking,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  defines  the  disabilities  of 
natural  persons  in  this  respect.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  President  must  be  a  natural 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  he 
must  have  been  a  citizen  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  he  must  be 
of  a  certain  age,  and  he  must  have  been 


words  would  have  easily  settled  this  ques- 
tion for  all  time.  To  illustrate:  Insert 
at  the  end  of  Paragraph  Four,  of  Article 
Two,  after  defining  the  age  requisite  and 
the  residence  in  the  United  States:  "But 
the  same  person  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
more  than  two  terms  of  the  Presidency." 
But  no  such  suggestion  appears  in  the 
Article. 
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ITiis  Constitution  was  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention  on  September 
17,  1787,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1789,  it  had  been  ratified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  states  to  make  it  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  country.  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  inmiediately  following  the 
complete  adoption  and  ratification  of  this 
fundamental  instrument,  it  was  criticized 
and  studied  with  great  interest,  and  rapidly 
following  the  ratification  there  appear 
twelve  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
the  last  one  of  which  was  proclaimed  as 
adopted  on  the  25th  day  of  September, 
1804.  So  there  had  been  15  years  for 
careful  study  of  the  Constitution.  The 
omissions  had  been  discovered  and  twelve 
amendments  were  proposed  and  ratified. 
These  amendments  have  been  recognized 
as  of  vital  importance.  They  relate  to 
the  great  fundamental  ideas  of  liberty  and 
protection  to  property,  and  they  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  people's  protection. 

In  all  this,  beginning  with  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  and  ending  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  twelve  amendments  fifteen  years 
later,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any  limi- 
tation upon  the  eligibility  of  a  presidential 
candidate.  Washington  had  served  two 
terms,  and,  as  will  appear  later,  had  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
without  placing  his  refusal  upon  any 
ground  such  as  is  now  insisted  upon,  to- 
wit,  opposition  to  a  third  term  as  a  matter 
of  unwritten  law.  And  the  silence  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  were  free  and 
even  zealous  to  make  amendments,  .supply- 
ing deficiencies  and  omissions  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  highly  significant  and  sug- 
gestive that  such  a  limitation  would  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
country. 

An  examination  of  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  this  subject,  and  a  study 
of  that  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the 


framers  of  the  Constitution  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  much  greater  reason  why 
there  should  be  agitation  upon  this  topic 
then  than  now.  Then  the  Republic  was 
an  experiment;  now  the  Republic  is  an 
assured  fact.  Then  the  question  of  what 
might  possibly  occur  in  the  matter  of 
tenure  of  office  was  an  open  question; 
now  it  is  pretty  well  understood.  Then 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  General 
Washington  would  be  President  of  the 
new  Republic,  and  then  in  the  state  of 
public  mind  touching  Washington  and  the 
future  of  the  country,  the  question  of  long 
office  tenure  might  well  have  been  a  ques- 
tion of  profound  interest  and  anxiety. 
Then  there  were  thousands  of  people  free 
to  proclaim  the  danger  which  they  thought 
they  saw  in  the  purposes  and  ambitions 
of  General  Washington.  He  was  charged 
with  the  intention  to  usurp  the  Govern- 
ment and  perpetuate  his  power.  It  may 
sound  strange  at  this  late  day,  when  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  taught  from  our  very  infancy  to  al- 
most idolize  the  name  and  fame  of  George 
Washington,  to  know  that  no  President 
of  the  United  States  was  ever  villified 
more  bitterly  than  was  he.  Nothing  of 
vituperation,  slander  and  scandal  was 
omitted.  Much  of  sharp  criticism  of 
Washington  and  of  his  ambitions  and  his 
purposes  emanated  from  those  of  his  own 
Cabinet.  He  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
non-partisan  political  administration,  and 
he  failed  utterly  and  had  the  courage  to 
admit  it ;  and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Mad- 
ison he  frankly  stated,  that  thereafter  he 
would  never  appoint  any  man  to  any  office 
of  considerable  importance,  who  was  not 
in  accord  with  his  administration.  And 
there  began  government  by  parties,  and  it 
is  going  on  now  and  has  never  ceased. 
One  or  two  efforts  by  Hayes  and  Cleve- 
land were  made  and  failed,  and  we  are 
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just  as  completely  wedded  to  government 
by  parties  as  we  are  to  any  other  proposi- 
tion underlying  our  political  structure. 

The  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention throw  a  volume  of  light  upon  the 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  that  record  is  conclusive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  great  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  they  were  wise  men  and 
created  an  organic  Constitution  that  has 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world  from  that 
day  to  this.  There  were  in  the  Constitu- 
tional convention  a  niunber  of  gentlemen, 
some  of  high  character,  who  earnestly 
struggled  for  a  limitation  to  be  put  upon 
the  eligibility  of  the  President.  Over  and 
over  again  the  proposition  was  made  to 
insert  in  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  de- 
scribing the  Executive,  the  words:  "To 
be  ineligible  to  a  second  term,"  and  this 
was  applied  when  the  proposition  was  to 
make  the  term  seven  years,  and  when  it 
was  to  make  the  term  shorter;  and  such 
men  as  Governeur  Morris,  and  others  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Convention,  debated  the 
question  in  every  possible  form,  and  the 
arguments  used  pro  and  con  are  to-day  sug- 
gestive of  the  high  intelligence  of  the  body 
that  created  the  Constitution.  The  propo- 
sition to  limit  the  term  of  the  President 
was  defeated  over  and  over  again  and  re- 
newed with  unstinted  pertinacity,  but 
finally  on  the  the  5th  day  of  September. 
1787,  as  the  Convention  was  approaching 
the  end  of  its  labors,  the  final  blow  was 
given  to  the  proposition  to  limit  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Executive,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Rutlidge,  which  was  a  test  vote,  the 
result  was:  Ayes  two.  Noes  eight,  with 
New  Hampshire  divided.  The  states  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  voted 
for  this  limitation,  while  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia voted  for  the  present  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  contains  no  limitation 


of  eligibility.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
State  of  Madison  stood  for  the  present 
proposition  in  the  Constitution,  while 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York,  Daniel  Carrol  of 
Maryland,  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  others  of  the  great  minds  of 
that  Constitutional  Convention,  after  a 
long  discussion  and  full  consideration, 
lasting  over  a  period  of  days  and  weeks, 
renewed  with  emphasis  by  gentlemen  of 
high  character,  finally  put  a  quietus  ap- 
parently to  the  whole  proposition,  by  vot- 
ing down  the  suggestion. 

It  was  readily  discoverable  that  such 
a  limitation  was  not  alone  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, but  upon  the  power  of  the  people 
themselves;  and  our  people,  coming  out 
of  the  cribbed  and  confined  government 
under  which  they  had  lived  as  Colonies 
under  Great  Britain,  did  not  for  a  moment 
concede  the  proposition  that  they  should 
be  put  into  straightjackets  in  the  matter 
of  their  right  to  select  their  own  Chief 
Magistrate. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  a  contemporane- 
ous discussion  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  necessary  amendments,  which  has  been 
shown,  comes  down  to  a  period  following 
the  Constitution  by  fifteen  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  substantial  demand  for  this 
limitation,  then  it  is  just  and  fair  to  say 
that  our  forefathers,  with  full  opportunity 
and  with  every  possible  suggestion  of  ne- 
cessity, declined  to  limit  their  power. 

The  Constitution  was  launched  upon 
the  implied  faith  of  the  makers  and  the 
ratifiers  in  the  integrity,  patriotism,  in- 
telligence and  wisdom  of  the  people.  Of 
it  Mr.  Lincoln  might  well  say:  "It  was 
a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  And  the  very  funda- 
mental idea  was  that  the  people  might  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  legislation,  in  the 
way  of  administration  through  their  own 
chosen  agencies,  and  that  such  a  thing  as 
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SL  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  people 
was  never  thought  of,  or  if  thought  of, 
was  clearly  repudiated. 

Let  us  now  move  forward.  Washing- 
ton's first  administration  was  a  stormy 
one,  and  the  rocks  and  the  quicksands 
and  the  cross  currents  and  the  eddies 
rocked  and  tossed  the  Ship  of  State,  and 
Washington  was  more  or  less  disgusted 
with  the  situation.  He  did  not  desire  a 
second  term,  but  he  took  it  as  a  duty.  He 
felt  himself  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  assume  that  which  seemed  to  have  been 
to  him  a  disagreeable  task.  But  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  a 'third  term  he  very 
energetically  declined  in  advance.  He 
gave  notice  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  decline,  and  it  is  said  by  historians  of 
the  times  that  his  declination,  which  he 
often  expressed  to  his  Cabinet  and  friends, 
was  placed  in  language  more  forcible  than 
polite.  In  any  event  he  refused  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
and  this  is  the  extent  to  which  General 
Washington  ever  went. 

If  in  a  further  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, some  person,  some  student  of  the 
history  of  the  times  past,  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  time,  will  find 
somewhere  some  declaration  of  George 
AVashington  which  relates  to  the  matter 
of  a  third  term  as  affecting  anybody  else 
than  himself,  it  will  be  a  curious  revela- 
tion. But  the  time  came  for  General 
Washington  to  write  his  famous  Farewell 
Address.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  one 
near  the  close  of  his  first  term  and  sent 
it  to  Madison  for  revision,  for  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  General  Washington  had  not 
Acquired  high  literary  distinction.  Madison 
revised  the  document  and  gave  it  back  to 
a^s  Chief,  and  then  the  pressure  began,  and 
Washington  did  not  issue  that  proclama- 
tion. During  the  second  term  of  General 
Washington  he  prepared  his  famous  Fare- 
well Address.    That  notable  document,  it 


is  said,  was  revised  by  Hamilton,  and  that 
document  was  issued.  It  is  notable  for 
what  it  did  say  and  it  is  notable  for  what 
it  did  not  say.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  Nation  as  a  nation  had  not,  at 
that  time,  adopted  national  principles  or 
rules  of  action.  It  had  not  adopted  prin- 
ciples of  non-action.  It  had  no  national 
policies  toward  other  countries,  nor  yet  in 
many  respects  toward  our  own  people.  So 
it  was  probably  fitting  that  the  great  Gen- 
eral of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, who  had  triumphed  in  the  framing  of 
that  instrument,  and  who  had  been  the 
first  President  and  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  eight  years,  might  well  issue 
the  Farewell  Address.  And  he  did  so  and 
enimierated  a  long  line  of  suggestions  to 
be  followed  by  his  coimtrymen  in  the 
future.  It  will  not  be  claimed  at  this  late 
day  that  there  could  have  been  a  man  in 
the  days  of  Washington  who  had  wisdom 
enough  to  have  blazed  the  pathway  of 
national  action  for  all  future  time.  It 
could  not  have  been  possible  that  any  man 
possessed  of  only  human  characteristics 
and  powers  could  have  foreseen  all  the 
mighty  questions  which  have  arisen  from 
that  day  to  this. 

So  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  its 
wisdom,  its  statesmanship,  its  purpose  and 
developments,  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  what  was  possible  for  human  fore- 
sight to  comprehend  at  that  time.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  document  will  show  that 
General  Washington  did  appreciate  with 
almost  prophetic  instinct  much  that  was 
not  clear  to  the  average  thinker  of  his  time, 
and  manifestly  he  undertook  to  cover  all 
the  great  salient  points  which  he  thought 
he  saw  looming  up  in  the  matter  of  ques- 
tions to  be  decided,  propositions  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  and  all  of  the  future 
that  the  horoscope  of  his  mental  vision 
presented  to  him.     But  not  one  word  did 
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he  say  about  a  third  term.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  have  ornamented 
high  school  and  college  addresses  with  elo- 
quent references  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  Washington's  ideas  of  the  right 
policy  in  opposition  to  a  third  term  for 
a  President,  and  yet  Washington  never  said 
a  word  that  could  be  tortured  into  such 
an  opinion,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this 
paper  has  been  able  to  discover.  He  re- 
fused a  third  term  for  himself,  that  is, 
he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  but  he  did  not  put  it  upon  the 
ground  that  there  ought  to  be  adopted  a 
political  regulation  in  opposition  to  a  third 
term.  That  would  have  been  a  most 
favorable  time  for  such  a  suggestion. 
While  declining  to  be  a  candidate  himself, 
it  would  have  been  very  easy  and  very 
pertinent,  if  he  felt  that  way,  to  have  said 
this :  "I  not  only  refuse  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
the  proposition  that  any  man  shall  ever  be 
elected  for  a  third  term."  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  willing  to  go  to  an  extent  in  his 
address  that  would  be  criticised  now  as  im- 
pertinent and  smacking  of  bossism,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  make  a  precedent 
of  his  own  action  and  call  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  adopt  it  as  a  policy  thereafter. 
Thus  it  appears  from  this  review  that 
there  was  no  thought  or  tendency  to  put 
into  law,  at  least,  any  restriction  upon  the 
action  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of 
their  Chief  Magistrate.  So  there  remains 
but  a  single  question.  What  is  wise  and 
proper?  Year  by  year  the  vast  importance 
of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  who  within  himself, 
within  his  own  personality,  embodies  wis- 
dom, intelligence  and  patriotism,  becomes 
more  and  more  significant  and  important. 
The  President  is  the  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  authorized,  and  hence  required,  to 
advise  Congress.  He  is  the  leader  of  his 
party  and  he  is  the  leader  of  the  dominant 


ideas  of  his  country.  It  is  all  well  enough 
that  in  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative  Department  shall  be  pro- 
claimed vehemently.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  very  leading  idea  of  the  Consti- 
tion,  made  when  it  was  known  that  George 
Washington  would  in  all  probability  be- 
come President,  was  to  make  the  President 
the  great  leader  of  thought  and  ideas.  So 
you  cannot  get  too  big  a  man  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  you  cannot 
get  too  good  a  man  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  should  be  a  man  that 
commends  himself  by  his  life,  his  utter- 
ances, his  leadership,  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  governments  of  other 
countries.  There  is  no  danger  of  execu- 
tive usurpation  in  the  United  States. 
Year  by  year  the  checks  and  balances  of 
the  Constitution  grow  more  and  more  sig- 
nificant and  important,  and  more  and  more 
we  come  to  know  that  the  people's  rights 
and  liberties  cannot  be  endangered  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
The  Treasury  is  controlled  by  Congress. 
The  source  of  revenue  is  dictated  by  Con- 
gress. Appointments  to  office  must  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate,  and  that  great 
body  of  men  holds  a  check  upon  executive 
aggression  through  appointments  to  office 
that  cannot  fail  under  any  conditions  to 
be  conservative  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Nation  as  President — 
the  greater  the  better.  The  more  diversi- 
fied his  greatness  is,  the  better  it  is  for 
the  people;  and  the  greatest  goal,  the 
brightest  crown,  the  highest  honors  that 
any  President  can  aspire  to,  or  in  all  prob- 
ability ever  will  aspire  to,  is  the  testimonial 
of  such  esteem —  such  appreciation — by  the 
people  of  his  country.  The  people  are  sat- 
isfied with  these  great  qualities.  The  am- 
bitious President  has  reached  the  acme  of 
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his  ambitions  in  the  plaudits  and  grati- 
tude of  the  people  and  the  testimonials  of 
history.  The  argument  is  that  the  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  Pres- 
ident to  the  country,  is  so  vast,  so  great, 
so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
parties  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  se- 
cure in  the  office  of  the  President,  the 
highest  qualifications  possible.  Having 
found  the  right  man,  having  seen  him  sub- 
jected to  the  highest  tests  and  found  *him 
not  wanting,  can  it  be  said  that  for  a  mere 
tradition,  that  has  no  warrant  in  history, 
no  support  in  the  purpose  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  people  of  this  country  shall 
ever  find  themselves  debarred  from  an  ac- 
tion that  would  be  to  the  interest  and 
benefit  of  the  country? 

To  illustrate,  suppose  we  have  condi- 
tions, which  may  arise  in  this  country  as 
in  all  other  countries,  where  the  very  life, 
if  you  please,  or  prosperity,  if  you  please, 
or  honor  and  glory,  if  you  please,  of  this 
great  nation  are  at  stake;  critical  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  critical  condi- 
tions of  our  own  financial  affairs  at  home, 
threats  of  hard  times,  menaces  of  war  and 
international  conflicts ;  shall  it  be  said  that 
notwithstanding  that  the  people  might  rec- 
ognise in  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  a  man  preeminently  superior  to  any 
and  all  others  for  a  great  crisis,  they  shall 
not  have  him,  because  forsooth  he  has 
served  with  great  distinction  and  success 
in  the  office  of  President  for  a  term  of 
eight  years?  If  such  an  idea  as  that  has 
been  written  into  the  Constitution  of  The 
United  States  by  tradition,  or  by  even  pub- 
lic sentiment,  then  indeed  is  the  Consti- 
tution mutilated  and  its  efficiency  weak- 
ened. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
criticise  any  former  President,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  indicate  one,  or  any,  by  name 
or  by  definite  suggestion.  But  have  we 
2 


not  had  periods  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  the  presence  of  a  great  man,  tried 
in  all  the  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  experience  and  foimd  wanting  in 
none,  would  have  been  of  infinite  value 
to  the  people  and  to  the  country?  If  we 
were  going  to  war,  no  personal  considera- 
tion should,  or  would,  affect  the  choice  of 
the  great  leader  of  our  armies.  He  would 
be  selected  because  he  was,  or  was  supposed 
to  be,  the  greatest  general  available.  We 
would  not  send  our  ships  to  sea  under  a 
commander  who  had  won  his  place  by 
mere  rotation  when  there  was  a  Farragut, 
or  a  John  Paul  Jones,  or  a  George  Dewey, 
available.  In  a  great  contest  with  the 
diplomats  of  the  world  we  would  not  look 
at  the  matter  of  rotation  when  we  came 
to  organize  a  commission  to  treat  with  the 
shrewd  diplomats  of  other  countries,  by 
any  reference  to  seniority  or  anything  other 
than  the  question  of  who  were  the  ablest 
men  that  we  could  bring  into  action.  And 
the  test  in  all  these  cases  is  this  test: 
What  has  he  done?  What  is  the  record? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  greatest  office 
in  our  system,  the  office  holding  trans- 
cendent power  for  good  or  evil,  should  be 
deflected  or  affected  by  the  question  of  how 
many  terms  the  incumbfent  has  held?  Does 
anybody  answer  these  propositions  and  say 
there  is  danger  of  "the  man  on  horseback?" 
The  time  may  come,  says  the  complainer, 
when  some  man  flushed  with  pride  and 
flaunting  his  achievements,  will  seize  the 
Government  and  destroy  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  people.  The 
answer  to  this  is  very  simple.  The  sug- 
gestion is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and,  moreover,  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  of  that  character,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  at  the  end  of  all  these  years,  there 
is  such  a  condition  of  instability  as  makes 
it  possible,  even  in  the  dream  of  the  pessi- 
mist, that  such  a  condition  could  arise,  the 
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country  is  not  fit  for  anything,  we  have 
wasted  our  time,  and  the  sooner  "the  man 
on  horseback"  comes  the  better.  The  great 
conservative  and  patriotic  people  of  this 
country  are  the  hope,  and  the  only  hope, 
of  the  country.  We  must  have  not  only 
their  co-operation,  but  also  their  confi- 
dence. 

To  summarize  the  arguments  herein  pre- 
sented, it  may  be  said,  first:  There  is 
no  written  or  unwritten  law  of  this  coim- 
try  that  limits  the  people  in  their  choice 
of  President.  The  best  man  is  the  im- 
perative necessity.  Time,  experience  and 
achievements  are  the  best  tests  of  fitness 
for  the  Presidential  office.  It  is  an  office 
of  such  greatness  and  far-reaching  con- 
sequence, that  its  personnel  should  be  sub- 
ject to  no  limitation,  except  the  limitation 
from  time  to  time  placed  upon  it  by  the 
people  themselves  in  their  choice  of  Chief 
Magistrate.  There  is  no  danger  in  this 
system.  It  is  but  the  selection  of  the 
best  from  all  the  good,  and  it  is  a  pro- 


position that  sets  aside  the  ambitions  of 
men  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Republic.  That  such  an  emergency  as  has 
been  here  considered,  will  ever  arise,  can- 
not be  foretold.  If  it  does  arise,  the  people 
must  act  wisely  and  without  limitation. 
There  is  much  less  likelihood  that  any  in- 
cumbent of  the  Presidential  office  will  seek 
or  accept  a  third  term  at  all  under  any  cir- 
cimistances,  than  there  is  that  the  people 
will  unwisely  confer  a  third  term  upon  an 
undeserving  President. 

And  finally  no  man  in  this  Republic  is 
so  great  that  he  should  not  bow  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill  any 
office  at  any  time  regardless  of  circum- 
stances, if  the  people  of  the  country  de- 
mand it.  No  man  who  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  President  has  a  moral  right 
to  refuse  a  re-election  if  the  people  demand 
it,  and  the  argument  here  made  extends 
that  situation  forward  so  long  as  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  continues. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Muck  Rakers' 

Association 

By  Hal  C.  De  Ran 

The  satirical  article  entitled,  "In  Re  the  Muck  Rakers"  by  Colonel  William 
A.  Taylor,  in  The  Ohio  Magazine  for  August,  has  called  forth  the  following 
rejoinder  from  Hon,  Hal  C,  De  Ran,  the  well-known  attorney  of  Fremont,  Ohio. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Muck  Rakers'  case  is  viewed  from  various  standpoints,  but 
the  subject  may  be  presumed  to  be  very  thoroughly  covered  in  these  two  papers. 
The  joint  debate  may  now  be  considered  closed. 


UPON  the  announcement  of  the 
decision  of  Judge  4[>rafter,  of 
the    Currency    Court    of    Dark 

Deeds    County,     allowing    the 
writ     of    abatement    to    issue 

against  The  Muck  Rakers*  As- 
sociation, C.  People,  Square  Deal,  Colo- 
nel Independence  and  General  Decency, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  themselves,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  society,  gave  notice 
of  appeal  and  tendered  Thomas  W  Law- 
son  and  Lincoln  J.  Steffens  as  bondsmen. 
The  bond  was  approved  and  the  appeal 
allowed. 

This  case  comes  on  now  to  be  heard 
uj>on  its  merits.  The  relator  is  repre- 
sented by  Colonel  Taylor,  and  the  appel- 
lant by  local  counsel  for  the  Association, 
Judge  Satterfield,  of  Game  Preserve, 
Judge  Negley  D.  Cochran,  of  Somewhere, 
and  Allen  O.  Myers,  of  Nowhere,  sitting 
as  the  Circuit  Court.  Justice  Cochran  an- 
nounced that  under  the  new  rules  of  court 
there  would  be  no  vacation  and  the  next 
case  on  the  Assignment  Docket,  is  the 
People  of  Ohio  vs.  The  Ice  Trust.  'Ex- 
Attorney  General  Frank  S.  Monnett  ap- 
pears as  special  counsel  for  President 
Roosevelt.  Colonel  Taylor,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  V.  Publicus  Cleanemup, 
Thomas  Icetrust  and  Clarence  Bantam, 
personal  counsel  for  the  real  parties  in 
interest,  announced  that  the  relator  in  the 
court  below,  Public  Conscience,  was  not 
the  real  party  in  interest,  and  asked  leave 
to  substitute  Railroad  Rebater,  Franchise 
Grabber.    Frenzied   Financier,   Embalmed 


Beef  and  Political  Grafter,  with  leave  to 
plead.  Application  allowed.  Colonel 
Taylor  thereupon  applied  for  a  temporary 
injimction  restraining  Ida  M.  Tarbell 
from  writing,  uttering  or  thinking  any- 
thing derogatory  of  or  concerning  John 
Bunyan  Robafeller,  during  the  pendency 
of  this  proceeding,  and  until  the  final 
judgment  day;  also  for  a  permanent  in- 
junction restraining  Doctor  Washington 
Gladden  from  making  any  more  bulls 
about  "tainted  money."  Justice  Cochran, 
speaking  for  the  court,  annoimced  that  the 
application  in  both  cases  would  be  denied, 
in  the  first  instjthce  as  regards  Miss  Tar- 
bell, because  a  woman's  talking  was  one 
of  those  unfortimate  conditions  for  which 
the  law  afforded  no  remedy,  and  that  this 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  "free 
thought,"  or  "free  speech,"  and  that  "the 
liberty  of  the  pen"  was  one  unabridged 
right  left  the  tax-payers,  by  the  "Bridge 
Trust";  and  as  affecting  Dr.  Gladden, 
because  this  court  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  either  politics,  religion  or  dirty 
money.  To  this  ruling  the  applicants, 
each  and  all,  jointly  and  severally,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  excepted.  There- 
upon divers  and  sundry  witnesses  were 
called  by  Colonel  Taylor,  for  the  relator, 
who  testified  in  substance  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Robafeller,  of  unlawful 
age,  who  refused  to  be  "sworn"  be- 
cause of  religious  convictions,  "affirmed'* 
that  the  Muck  Rakers'  Association, 
and  particularly  Messrs.  C.  People  and 
Square  Deal,    Colonel    Independence  and 
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General  Decency,  were  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  and  uncovering  noisome,  nox- 
ious and  unwholesome  secrets  and  scan- 
dals, which  the  witness  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  been  at  great  pains  to  bury  and 
cover  up;  that  the  agents  of  the  defend- 
ant Association  were  engaged  in  putting 
down  a  three  cent  fare  street  railway,  in 
witness'  streets  in  his  own  city,  and 
then  and  there  and  thereby,  contaminating 
and  polluting  the  water  supply  for  his 
own  and  his  associates^  railroad  stock; 
that  the  defendant  Association  and  its 
members  conspired  to  organize  a  mob  to 
intimidate  the  relator's  hired  men  and  ser- 
vants, employes  and  flunkies,  in  the  va- 
rious, divers  and  sundry  common  coimcils, 
certain  legislatures  and  one  senate;  that 
C.  People,  persuaded,  urged  and  solicited 
witness'  servants  and  laborers  to  refuse 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
advised  and  incited  them  to  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  "The  Rights 
of  Man,"  by  daylight,  instead  of  getting 
their  light  on  these  subjects  from  kero- 
sine  oil;  that  all  the  defendants  have  con- 
spired to  ruin  the  business  of  witness, 
Mr.  Rebater,  and  Mr.  Embalmed  Beef, 
in  particular,  and  all  the  complainants  in 
general;  that  one,  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips, an  agent  of  the  defendant,  C  People, 
has  squatted  on  the  complainant's  Four 
Acre  "bad  lot"  and  is  now  engaged  in 
operating  a  garbage  plant  thereon;  that 
the  defendants  and  their  representatives 
had  on  divers  and  sundry  occasions  at- 
tacked plaintiff's  agents,  servants  and  em- 
ployes, and  threatened  and  intimidated 
them;  that  the  defendants  herein  refused 
to  get  off  of  the  earth,  although  often  re- 
quested by  the  complainant  and  his  asso- 
ciates so  to  do,  and  are  now  occupying 
certain  portions  of  it,  contrary  to  and  in 
violation  of  the  complainant's  divine 
rights. 

The  next  witness,  Mr.  Railroad  Re- 
bater, being  first  duly  sworn,  according  to 
Hoyle,  testified  as  follows: — 

C.  People  is  an  anarchist;  Square  Deal 
is  a  spectacular  demagague;  Colonel  In- 
dependence is  a  traitor,  and  General  De- 
cency is  a  vile  heretic  and  wholly  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  One  Grand  Jury,  a 
former  employee  of  the  witness,  is  an  in- 


grate  and  a  perjured  hypocrite;  Corrupt 
Court  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  but 
is  in  danger  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
mob.  The  vested  rights  of  witness  and 
his  associates  in  the  ownership  of  the  earth 
are  about  to  be  interfered  with,  contrary 
to  the  constitutional  guaranty.  Mr.  Res- 
pectable Family  and  Captain  Canned 
Beef,  of  the  Commisary  Department,  have 
detected  various  members  of  the  defendant 
Association  circulating  scandalous  stories 
and  making  chemical  analyses. 

On  cross  examination  the  witness  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  "served  time,"  for 
working  a  "confidence  game"  in  Missouri, 
for  "holding  up"  a  man  in  Illinois,  and 
for  killing  a  woman  and  child  in  Indiana. 

Franchise  Grabber  was  the  next  witness, 
and  said  the  defendants  were  conspiring 
to  divert  the  water  from  his  stock  and 
to  destroy  his  fixed  investments  in  certain 
corrupt  councils;  that  one  Colonel  In- 
dependence had  been  threatening  and  inti- 
midating witness'  two  trusted  representa- 
tives, Mr.  Democratic  Boss  and  Mr.  Re- 
publican Boss,  the  two  Dromios  of  the 
complainant  in  the  Political  Comedy  of 
Errors;  that  one  P.  Revolt,  an  agitator 
and  seditious  person,  is  and  has  been  for 
a  long  time  engaged  in  stirring  up  strife 
and  dissention  among  plaintiff's  agents, 
employes  and  tools;  that  certain  black- 
mailers have  even  threatened  to  recover 
back  the  goods  which  witness  had  stolen 
during  the  last  six  years. 

On  cross  examination  witness  admitted 
that  it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  the 
statute  of  limitation  ran  against  the  right 
to  recover  back  any  property  stolen  prior 
to  six  years  ago;  that  Mr.  Long  Green, 
the  business  representative  of  Bribe, 
Boodle  and  Company,  the  political  brokers 
of  the  witness,  while  out  on  a  lark  with  a 
party  of  councilmen,  was  set  upon  by  a 
mob  under  the  leadership  of  Public  In- 
dignation and  roughly  handled,  being 
badly  marked  himself,  and  his  coimcil- 
manic  guests  were  terrified  into  breaking 
away  from  their  contracts.  The  wtness 
on  cross-examination  refused  to  produce 
his  books,  and  when  inquired  of  concern- 
ing his  business  relations  with  certain 
councilmen,  courts,  congressmen  and  mil- 
lionaire senators,  declined  to  answer  for 
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the  reason  that  "his  answer  would  tend 
to  incriminate  him." 

Frenzied  Financier  was  next  called  and 
testified  that  he  was  the  owner  and  pro- 
priptor  of  numerous  stock  exchanges, 
many  bucket  shops,  a  great  string  of 
"financial  journals,"  and  newspaper  pub- 
lications, the  inventor  of  loaded  dice,  the 
promotor  of  numerous  "Get  Rich  Quick" 
schemes,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Bank 
President  and  Mr.  Conservative  Financier, 
owned  the  controlling  interest  in  the  fa- 
mous Gold  Brick  Mine,  The  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Load,  and  the  Water  Sup- 
ply, for  all  the  Railroad  Stock  in  the 
country.  Witness  said  that  one  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  was  the  Herr  Most  of  Muck 
Rake  Anarchy,  and  that  he  had  located  a 
financial  slaughter  house  in  the  residence 
district  of  Boston.  Lawson's  representa- 
tive in  Chicago  was  a  dangerous  young 
dynamiter  named  Upton  Sinclair;  that 
Lawson  now  has  a  secret  emissary  visiting 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  seeking  the 
most  approved  methods  of  blowing  up  and 
despatching  "captains  of  industry,"  and 
"syndicate  heads."  This  dangerous  young 
anarchist  is  Charles  Russel,  and  that  he 
is  engaged  in  writing  market  bulletins 
promulgating  financial  heresies  and  in- 
citing the  ignorant  producers  to  sedition 
and  revolt.  This  sort  of  agitation  should 
be  stamped  out  and  suppressed  at  once. 

On  cross-examination,  witness  stated 
that  he  had  turned  over  the  books  of  his 
business  to  The  Standard  Oil  Gold  Stor- 
age, and  that  during  an  anarchist  riot, 
several  years  ago,  the  entire  plant  contain- 
ing all  the  books,  had  been  burned.  A 
prosperous  and  highly  respectable  relative 
of  the  witness,  familiarly  known  as  "Jolly 
Rodgers,"  would  be  able  to  explain  any 
of  the  charges  brought  against  witness  and 
his  business  associates.  Witness  also  ad- 
mitted having  been  indicted  for  murder 
in  connection  with  the  "Erie  Scandal," 
but  pointed  with  pride  to  his  acqmttal  in 
the  court  of  that  eminent  and  renowned 
jurist,  Judge  Barnard,  and  produced  a 
joiuTial  entry  showing  the  names  of  the 
jury  which  absolved  him  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  and  the  charges  of  mur- 
der.    The  jurors  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Blindman,  Mr.  No  Good,  Mr. 
Malice,  Mr.  Lovelust,  Mr.  Liveloose,  Mr. 


Heady,  Mr.  Highmind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr. 
Liar,  Mr.  Cruelty,  Mr.  Hatelight,  Mr. 
Implacable. 

**This,"  concluded  the  witness,  "will,  I 
trust,  be  ample  answer  to  the  venomous 
insinuation  of  counsel  for  the  defense." 

Embalmed  Beef  was  not  present,  hav- 
ing been  detained  in  entertaining  Judge 
Hungry  Hardcash  at  his  summer  resi- 
dence, just  out  of  Packingtown.  His 
deposition  was  read  in  evidence.  Being 
duly  sworn,  by  Bath  House  John  Immu- 
nity, he  deposeth  and  saith  that  the  de- 
fendants in  general,  and  Square  Deal  in 
particular,  directly  and  through  their 
agents  and  representatives,  have  written, 
published  and  circulated  gross  and  scan- 
dalous truths  of  and  concerning  afi&ant 
and  his  associates.  Moreover,  he  hath 
heard  the  defendants  speak  contemptably 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  "Great  Giver  of 
Tainted  Money" ;  that  one  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell,  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  defend- 
ant. Square  Deal,  hath  not  been  afraid  to 
rail  at  said  John  the  Baptist,  calling  him 
"an  ungodly  villain,"  and  many  other  such 
bitter  \dllifying  terms,  with  which  she 
hath  bespattered  most  of  our  light-fingered 
gentry. 

Political  Grafter,  being  completely  for- 
sworn, testified  that  Lincoln  J.  Steffens, 
a  member  of  the  defendant  Association, 
had  for  years  been  engaged  in  poisoning 
the  wells  and  springs  of  political  thought ; 
that  he  is  a  vile  and  indecent  narrator  of 
vulgar  truths;  he  neither  regardeth  price 
nor  money,  law  nor  custom,  but  doeth  all 
that  he  can  to  possess  all  men  with  certain 
of  his  disloyal  notions,  which  he  in  gen- 
eral calls  "principles."  "And,  in  particu- 
lar, I  heard  him  once  myself  aifirm  that 
^Christianity  and  the  customs  of  our  town 
of  Vanity  were  diametrically  opposite  and 
could  not  be  reconciled.*  By  which  say- 
ing, your  Hoijor,  he  doth  at  once,  not 
only  condemn  all  our  laudable  doings,  but 
us  in  the  doing  of  them.  I  could  say  much 
more,  only  I  would  not  be  tedious  to  the 
court;  yet,  if  need  be,  when  the  other 
gentlemen  have  given  in  their  evidence, 
rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting  that 
will  despatch  them,  I  will  enlarge  my  tes- 
timony against  them.  We  are  all  of  us 
fallen  among  scandal-mongering  times." 

On    cross-examination   the   witness   ad- 
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mitted  that  he  had  been  sent  up  from 
Philadelphia  for  burglary,  to  serving  time 
at  Sing  Sing  for  forgery,  occupied  a  cell 
in  Bankers'  Row  at  Columbus  for  looting 
a  savings  bank,  and  that  there  are  now 
nineteen  indictments  pending  against  him. 

Mr.  Millionaire  Senator  at  this  point 
rose  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
witness  and  interposed  an  objection  to  any 
further  cross-examination.  The  objection 
was  overruled,  and  on  continuing  the 
cross-examination  the  witness  admitted 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  from 
forty-nine  states,  four  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Insurance  Thief  was  called  and  re- 
fused to  be  sworn  unless  he  was  granted 
immunity.  A  conference  was  had  with 
Attorney  General  Ellis.  He  refused  to 
grant  the  witness  immunity  and  stated  to 
the  court  that  the  Devere  Law  was  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  thieves,  not 
to  let  them  go. 

At  this  point  counsel  for  relator,  after 
a  brief  conference,  rested  their  case. 

The  defendants,  to  maintain  the  issues 
on  their  part  to  be  maintained,  called  as 
a  witness  John  Bunyan,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

"I  am  the  founder  of  the  Muck  Rakers* 
Association.  The  Society  was  first  or- 
ganized as  a  memorial  to  the  first  great 
reformer  and  the  founder  of  Christianity 
and  civilization.  Christ  in  His  day  de- 
nounced the  political  grafters  and  the  cor- 
rupt courts  and  taught  the  first  principles 
of  justice,  morality  and  honesty.  He  was 
in  turn  called  a  scandal  monger,  a  dan- 
gerous agitator,  and  an  enemy  to  Caesar 
by  the  Subaltums  of  Blood  and  Murder. 
In  His  life  He  arraigned  and  scourged 
the  money-changers  and  the  hypocrites, 
and  in  His  death  He  exposed  the  sham 
and  corruption  of  the  existing  social  order. 
The  ritual  of  our  fraternity  is  the  ten 
commandments  and  our  Motto  is  the  Gol- 
den Rule :  *As  you  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  unto  them.' 
Liberty,  fraternity  and  equality  are  the 
emblems  of  the  order.  Sham,  hypocricy, 
dishonesty  and  deceit  are  the  vices  which 
beset  mankind,  in  every  estate,  and  curse 
and  disfigure  history.  They  are  prohibited 
among  the  membership  of  the  order. 

"In  my  day  courts  have  imprisoned  men 


for  religious  convictions  and  beliefs, 
burned  them  at  the  stake  and  tortured 
Christians  upon  the  rack,  found  old 
women  and  yoimg  girls  guilty  of  witch- 
craft and  sealed  the  death  sentence  with 
the  king's  seal.  They  have  caused  every 
river  in  my  coimtry  to  run  red  with  their 
slaughter.  Cromwell  and  Hampden  have 
been  thrown  into  jail  upon  the  purjured 
charge  of  assassins  and  have  been  ordered 
murdered  by  venal,  corrupt  and  inhuman 
courts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
and  pretending  to  administer  justice.  Men 
have  been  sent  to  prison  that  they  might 
be  robbed  and  their  estates  forfeited. 
Harpies  wearing  caps  and  bells  and  call- 
ing themselves  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
sent  men  and  unfortunate  old  women  to 
insane  asylums,  that  thieves  and  unnatural 
offspring  might  divide  their  lands. 

"When  brave  and  natural  men  protested 
against  such  outrages  they  were  secretly 
murdered  or  thrown  into  dimgeons  on 
false  and  trumped  up  charges,  and  either 
starved  or  tortured  to  death.  All  these 
things  were  done  in  the  name  of  law  and 
justice  and  to  vindicate  the  'divine*  origin 
of  kings.  The  men  who  denounced  these 
tyrannies  and  these  persecutions  and  mur- 
ders were  called  'muck  rakers,*  Sale  slan- 
derers,* malefactors  and  procurers.  Such 
was  the  ungodliness  of  those  times  that 
honesty,  virtue  and  truth  were  unprofitable 
and  positively  dajagerous. 

"I  have  known  these  defendants  since 
their  earliest  youth.  They  have  long  been 
affiliated  with  our  order.  They  are  all 
brave,  true  and  steadfast  men,  men  who 
hate  hypocricy,  cunning  and  deceit;  men 
who  love  justice,  liberty  and  virtue.  In 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  they 
are  well  beloved  and  esteemed  of  all  men. 
These  charges  are  brought  against  them 
by  corrupt  and  abandoned  highwaymen 
and  robbers.  They  are  perjuries  and 
falsehoods  and  are  of  the  substance  of 
lies.  Christ  and  Cromwell,  Luther  and 
Savonarola,  were  reviled  even  as  these 
men  are,  and  the  false  accusations  were 
brought  by  such  as  testify  against  these  de- 
fendants.** 

Charles  Reade  and  Charles  Dickens 
each  testified  to  the  good  motives  and  high 
character  of  the  defendants,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
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son  each  testified  for  the  defendants.  A. 
Lincoln  said  that  C.  People  was  an  old 
friend  of  his.  They  had  been  boys  to- 
gether. Said  Mr.  Lincoln:  *I  love  him 
well;  he  is  an  honest  man.'  The  other 
defendants  are  well  known  to  me  and  all 
of  them  are  worthy  and  sincere  citizens.  " 
Each  defendant  testified  that  he  bore 
the  plaintiffs  no  malice  but  that  which  an 
honest  man  has  for  a  knave.  The  charges 
brought  against  the  relators  had  not  been 
denied,  and  each  witness  offered  to  bring 
corroborative  evidence  of  his  statements. 
Mr.  Icetrust  for  the  plaintiffs  stated  to  the 
court  at  this  point  that  plaintiffs  had  never 
disputed  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  defendants,  "but  we  do  most 
vigorously  deny  the  right  of  these  agita- 
tors and  anarchists  to  persistently  and 
eternally  tell  and  publish  these  disagree- 
able facts'  of  our  clients.  Such  publicity, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  will  ruin  our  busi- 
ness." 

"That  is  exactly  our  position,"  added 
V.  Publicus  Cleanemup.  "We  further 
maintain  that  these  defendants,  and  par- 
ticHlarly  C.  People,  have  no  rights,"  put 
in  Barrister  Bantam. 

At  this  point  Judge  Satterfield  ob- 
served: "We  understand  that  both  sides 
are  agreed  that  the  defendant,  C.  People, 
has  no  rights.  The  question  for  the  court 
to  determine  is  whether  he  ought  to  have 
any/' 

"Precisely  so,  your  Honor,"  quoth  Mr. 
Bantam.  "It  is  solely  a  question  of  gram- 
matical tense.  His  present  and  his  past 
are  done  for.  Let  him  glory  in  his  past 
perfect,  but  we  deny  that  he  has  any 
future." 

Thereupon  the  defendants  rested  the 
case  and,  the  plaintiffs  not  having  any  re- 
buttal, the  cause  was  submitted  to  the 
court.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  court  and 
by  agreement  of  counsel  the  arguments 
were  waived.  The  court  thereupon  ren- 
dered the  following  decision  In  the  Matter 
of  the  Muck  Rakers'  Association : 

"Myers,  Judge:  This  is  a  hard  case. 
It  is  unprofitable  and  frequently  danger- 
ous to  tell  unpleasant  truths  about  promi- 
-nent,  powerful  and  wealthy  people.  Those 
who  were  not  bom  rich  and  who  have  not 
been  fortune's  favorites  are  become  the 
fawning  sycophants,  the  flunkies  and  the 


tools  of  money.  Intellectual  independ- 
ence is  disciplined  into  silence  and  in- 
effectual protest  and  does  most  of  its  talk- 
ing to  itself.  The  sacred  fires  that 
gleamed  from  the  hills  of  Bennington  and 
Crown  point  and  that  shone  forth  upon 
the  fields  of  Brandjrwine  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  again  warmed  the  cockles  of  patriot 
hearts  at  Valley  Forge,  have  flickered  and 
died  out,  and  in  their  stead  we  have  the 
glare  of  the  Gas  Trust  in  New  York,  the 
'Bay  State'  burning  shame  in  old  Boston 
and  the  leer  of  Dimham  and  his  thieves 
in  the  home  of  Franklin. 

*'We  have  heard  the  testimony  in  this 
case  and  have  been  spared  the  intermin- 
able and  meaningless  wind  jamming  of 
the  lawyers.  The  court  has  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  case,  and  we  have  therefore  given  it 
the  most  circumspect  and  careful  consider- 
ation. There  are  but  few  precedents  in 
ancient  law  and  none  in  recent  decisions. 
There  have  been  numerous  controversies 
between  the  parties  to  this  smt  but  in  the 
past  they  have  all  been  afi&rmed  without 
report.  There  was  one  early  case  decided 
by  Judge  Per  Curiam,  but  this  decision 
met  with  such  a  storm  of  denunciation 
and  hostile  criticism  that  it  has  neither 
been  cited,  overruled,  discriminated  nor 
approved.  The  only  reference  we  find  to 
this  case  in  the  digest  is,  'Don't  mention  it.' 

"No  member  of  this  court  has  'gone 
short'  a  dollar  on  any  of  the  system's 
stock,  nor  has  this  decision  been  tipped 
off  to  either  Morgan  or  Rogers  or  to  any 
one  else.  Not  even  Bailey  Jerome  has  a 
suspicion  of  what  this  court  will  do.  This 
decision  is  on  the  square,  and  we  there- 
fore found  few  precedents  and  cited  none. 
The  authority  upon  which  we  base  our 
decision  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  and 
long  since  neglected  principle  of  law 
found  in  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  The 
reasoning  is  that  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  named  Common  Sense.  Both  the 
authority  and  the  court  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  plaintiffs  for  years,  or  the 
one  would  have  been  repealed  and  the 
other  defeated  for  nomination:  'Every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  pub- 
lish his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  *  of  the  right.' 
Constitution  of  Ohio,  Art.  I,  Sec  II. 
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"The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  an 
early  day,  before  judges  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  politics  and  business,  and 
prior  to  the  time  frequent  and  long  vaca- 
tions with  prosperous  and  prominent  liti- 
gants became  fashionable,  said  on  this 
subject,  *  The  liberty  of  the  press,  properly 
understood,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
protection  due  .  to  private  character.  It 
has  been  well  defined  as  consisting  in  the 
right  to  publish  with  impunity  the  truth 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends, 
whether  it  respects  governments,  magis- 
tracy or  individuals.* 

"We  are  well  aware  that  this  case  has 
been  overruled  by  Judges  Piatt  and 
Depew  of  New  York,  Spooner  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  Gorman  of 
Maryland,  Bailey  of  Texas,  and  Lodge 
and  Crane  of  Massachusetts.  Notwith- 
standing the  disposition  of  modern  author- 
ities to  criticise  this  old  doctrine,  we  prefer 
it  as  the  only  safe  rule  and  the  one  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  centuries. 

"On  account  of  the  niunerous  important 
issues  to  be  determined,  we  will  briefly 
state  our  conclusions  without  going  ex- 
tensively into  the  course  of  reasoning  by 
which  we  arrived  at  them.  This  court 
finds  the  following  as  the  conclusions  of 
law  and  the  facts: 

"1.  The  plaintiffs  each  individually  and 
all  collectively  are  engaged  in  an  illegal 
and  unholy  business.  Equity  hath  it  as  a 
maxim  that  no  man  shall  have  properly  in 
an  unlawful  business.  Therefore  the  re- 
lators, not  having  any  property  rights  to 
be  violated,  and  not  having  any  reputa- 
tions to  lose,  have  not  been  and  can  not 
possibly  be  in  any  manner  wronged  or  in- 
jured. 

"2.  The  fourth  maxim  in  equity  is  that 
^equality  is  equity,*  and  the  fifth  rule 
states  *that  he  who  comes  into  equity 
must  come  with  clean  hands.*  We  find 
from  the  evidence  that  the  relators  have 
denied  C  People  equal  rights  to  partici- 
pate in- the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
land  and  that  each  and  all  of  the  plain- 
tiffs have  come  into  court  with  hands  be- 
fouled with  bribery,  corruption  and  all 
manner  of  villainy  and  stained  with  blood. 

**3.  We  find  that  the  relators  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  de- 


fendants violated  the  criminal  and  civil 
laws  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  specifically  did  each  and  all 
of  the  following  acts  and  things,  to- wit: 
They  have  set  up  the  god  of  Mammon  be- 
fore the  God  of  Christianity  and  justice; 
they  have  worshipped  graven  images; 
they  have  taken  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain  and  would  have  stolen  it  for  good  if 
it  could  have  been  coined  into  money; 
they  have  violated  the  Sabbath  Day  and 
have  made  it  unholy  with  their  plots  and 
schemes  for  plunder;  they  have  denied 
their  father  and  mother  and  have  put 
them  away,  so  that  even  Ida  Tarbell 
could  not  locate  them;  they  have  ruth- 
lessly killed  thousands  and  driven  others 
to  suicide  and  have  starved  women  and 
little  children;  they  have  committed  adul- 
teration frequently;  they  have  already 
stolen  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  and 
are  now  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  get- 
ting complete  control ;  they  have  borne 
false  witness  many  times;  they  have  de- 
sired and  therefore  taken  their  neighbor's 
wife  and  have  coveted  and  filched  from 
him  his  man  servants  and  his  maid  ser- 
vants and  have  converted  his  ox  into  em- 
balmed beef  and  have  plundered  him  of 
everything  that  he  hath  and  have  made 
an  ass  out  of  him. 

"4.  The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
the  defendants  is  that  they  have  recklessly 
engaged  in  uttering  and  publishing  va- 
rious diverse  and  sundry  truths  of  and 
concerning  the  relators.  This  imputation 
is  not  denied,  but  the  defendants  plead 
and  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 

"We  hold  the  truth  to  be  a  complete 
defense  and  find  that  the  charges  were 
uttered,  written  and  published  'with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.* 

"The  judgment  of  this  court  therefore 
is  that  the  order  of  abatement  was  issued 
without  warrant  or  authority  of  law  and 
said  decree  is  therefore  reversed,  set  aside 
and  held  for  naught.  The  petition  is 
dismissed  at  the  costs  of  the  complainant, 
and  the  defendants  may  have  such  dam- 
ages as  they  and  those  for  whom  they  act 
have  sustained.  It  is  *23'  for  stock  gam- 
blers, loaded  dice,  emblamed  beef,  rail- 
road rebaters,  franchise  grabbers,  political 
bosses,  bribe  takers  and  bribe  givers,  et  al., 
ct  cetera,  ad  infinitum," 
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Ohio  in  the  New  Conquest  of 

Dixie 

By  Richard  B.  Thompson 

The  development  of  ''The  New  South''  in  recent  years  is  fairly  well  understood 
in  the  North,  but  the  part  which  Ohio  brains,  enterprise  and  capital  have  played  in 
the  revivifying  powers  as  applied  to  this  princely  Southern  domain,  is  a  subject  with 
which  even  Ohioans  are  less  familiar.  I n  the  present  article  Mr.  Thompsoji  under- 
takes to  place  this  important  subject  in  its  proper  light.  As  the  special  representa- 
tive of  The  Ohio  Magazine^  Mr.  Thompson  has  just  concluded  a  tour  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  centres  of  the  South,  and  the  deductions  which  he  makes  in 
the  following  article,  which  is  largely  illustrated  by  his  own  photographs,  are  not 
only  of  readable  interest  but  of  permanent  value. 


ERY  SHORTLY  after  Grant  and 
Lee  had  met  at  Appomatox  and 
the  most  appalling  war  of  mod- 
ern times  had  come  to  a  close, 
statisticians  began  to  tabulate 
data  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  more  than  four  eventful  years. 
They  found  that  almost  before  the 
American  people  had  begun  to  discuss  seri- 
ously the  pros  and  cons  of  slavery  a  small 
band  of  Ohio  citizens,  constituting  the 
western  branch  of  the  Antislavery  Society, 
had  declared  emphatically  that  slavery 
must  be  abolished;  they  found  that  when 
Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops, 
Ohio  instead  of  responding  with  her  as- 
signment of  13  regiments  sent  more  than 
70  to  the  front;  they  found  that  during 
the  Civil  war  Ohio  furnished  the  Union 
armies  with  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and,  as  Historian  King  aptly 
puts  it :  "It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
state  to  say  that  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  (Union)  army  were  of  Ohio 
birth  or  training  or  both."  A  galaxy  of 
names  like  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Mc- 
Clellan,  McPherson,  Buell,  Rosecrans  and 
others,  occurs  to  the  memory  at  once  to 
substantiate  this  statement.  The  statisti- 
cians further  ascertained  that  the  Buck- 
eye State  furnished  more  then  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  officers  lost  during  the  war  and 
that  more  than  23,000  loyal  sons  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
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That  was  Ohio's  share  in  the  first  con- 
quest of  Dixie.  It  was  a  conquest  that 
left  the  South  prostrate — a  heroic  remedy 
that  destroyed  temporarily,  that  it  might 
ultimately  save. 

In  the  lapse  of  years  from  then  to  now, 
many  of  the  wounds  which  Ohio  as  a  stern 
but  withal  kindly  surgeon  helped  to  in- 
flict have  healed,  and  Dixie  has  come 
forth,  shorn  of  the  follies  of  a  Seven- 
teenth century  civilization,  to  share  in  the 
peace  and  prosperity  so  prevalent  every- 
where. 

A  new  conquest  of  Dixie  is  in  progress — 
a  conquest  in  which  prosperity  is  con- 
quering poverty,  intelligence  is  conquering 
ignorance  and  a  broad-minded  national 
spirit  is  conquering  sectional  prejudices, 
without  altogether  robbing  that  interest- 
ing section  of  its  cherished  and  often  com- 
mendable ideals.  And  in  this  new  con- 
quest Ohio  occupies  just  as  conspicuous  a 
role  as  she  did  in  the  conquest  of  the  past 
century. 

It  was  to  study  at  close  range  this  new 
conquest  and  Ohio's  relation  thereto  that 
I  made  a  tour  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
real  Dixie  the  past  summer.  As  the 
special  representative  of  The  Ohio  Mag- 
azine, I  chose  the  midsummer  season 
for  obvious  reasons.  Tourists  and  those 
intent  upon  spending  a  vacation  in- 
variably migrate  northward  in  July 
and    August;     in     the    winter    they     go 
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southward.  The  South  expects  them,  has 
finished  its  more  arduous  duties  of  the 
summer  and  prepares  to  entertain — in  other 
words  to  make  the  winter  months  some- 
thing akin  to  a  prolonged  holiday.  Study- 
ing the  real  South  under  such  conditions 
is,   therefore,   well   nigh   impossible. 

In  the  midsummer  the  South  of  the 
present  "gets  down  to  business."  The  hot 
waves  which  occasionally  sweep  over  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Columbus  or  Toledo 
and  leave  prostrations  and  death  in  their 
wake,  attract    little    attention    in    Dixie. 
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Hot  weather  is  expected,  and  the  south- 
erner has  long  since  acquired  the  habit  of 
adjusting  himself  and  his  business  to  con- 
ditions. 

Before  starting  southward,  I  had  ascer- 
tained in  a  general  way  that  Ohio  capital 
and  enterprise  had  not  permitted  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  the  South  to 
escape  notice.  But  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
wonderful  extent  of  Ohio  interests  south 
of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
Civil  War,  I  have  concluded  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation,  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  this  condition.     The 


war  left  the  South  an  almost  virgin  field 
for  development.  The  few  industrifil  in- 
terests, aside  from  agriculture,  were  swept 
away;  but  her  raw  natural  products — 
timber,  coal,  iron,  clay  and  other  minerals 
— were  scarcely  disturbed.  Industrial  en- 
terprise in  the  North  did  not  suffer  to  so 
great  an  extent.  In  Ohio  manufacturing 
did  not  decrease  during  the  war,  but  ac- 
tually doubled  during  that  decade.  The 
same  was  largely  true  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana  and  Illinois.  When 
Ohio's  great  army  of  soldiers  became  citi- 
zens again  and  many  of  them  turned  their 
attention  to  manufacture  and  commerce, 
they  did  so  with  no  mean  conception  of 
the  possibilities  afforded  in  the  South. 
They  realized  that  in  attempting  to  sell 
goods  in  their  neighboring  Northern  states 
they  would  meet  very  active  competition 
from  Northerners  in  like  pursuits  in  those 
states.  The  logical  step  was  to  seek  in 
the  South  markets  and  opportunity  to  buy 
the  many  needed  agricultural  products  and 
raw  materials  so  necessary  in  successful 
commerce  or  manufacture. 

These  enterprising  Ohioans  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  while  the  native 
Southerner  could,  with  the  aid  of  the 
negro,  produce  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  rice 
and  a  few  such  staple  crops  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  supply  a  reasonable  de- 
mand, despite  the  great  handicap  which 
the  war  had  laid  upon  the  South,  they 
gave  evidence  of  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  inclination  to  mine  coal  or  iron,  to  pre- 
pare timber  for  the  artisans,  or  to  greatly 
diversify  their  crops. 

Confronted  with  such  a  condition,  Ohio 
enterprise  did  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  It  packed  up  and  moved  down 
into  Dixie,  and,  in  the  popular  vernacular, 
"got  busy."  It  was  not  long  until  Ohio 
capital  and  Ohio  men  were  at  work  build- 
ing railroads,  opening  mines,  erecting  saw 
mills  and  experimenting  with  the  won- 
derfully productive  but  badly  abused 
Southern  soil. 

It  would  be  rather  presumptuous  to  say 
that  Ohio  did  all  this  alone  and  unaided. 
Other  Northern  states  began  early  to  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
South,  an  interest  aroused  by  necessity, 
just  as  had  been  true  of  Ohio.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  Ohio  was  the  pioneer  and 
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is  yet  the  peer  in  outside  contribution  to 
Southern  development. 

Scarcely  had  the  Ohio  capitalist,  miner, 
manufacturer  and  modern  farmer  invaded 
the  South  until  they  were  followed  by  the 
ever  present  Ohio  drnnmier.  No  manu- 
factured product  is  more  common  than  the 
ordinary  top  buggy,  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
an  Ohio  drummer,  representing  a  Cincin- 
nati concern,  was  first  to  introduce  the  top 
buggy  in  the  South  as  a  necessary  utility 
rather  than  an  expensive  luxury.  He 
found  no  vehicle  dealers,  but  not  in  the 
least  dismayed  he  hunted  up  several  enter- 
prising cotton  warehousemen  and  got  them 


Springfield  and  one  from  Cincinnati.  I 
found  Atlanta,  Ga.,  busy  preparing  a  genu- 
ine southern  welcome  for  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association,  which 
meets  there  the  latter  part  of  October. 

This  brief  story  of  the  vehicle  industry 
is  practically  duplicated  in  many  other 
lines.  I  found  Ohio-made  cultivators  used 
extensively  by  Kentucky  tobacco  and  hemp 
growers ;  by  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Carolina  cotton  plant- 
ers, by  Virginia  peanut  growers,  and  Ohio 
plows  and  harvesting  implements  in  use 
everywhere  in  Dixie.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  my  early  in- 


STATE  CAPITOL  OF  GEORGIA. 
Built  of  Ohio  Sand  Stone. 


to  agree  to  take  a  few  buggies  and  offer 
them  for  sale  to  the  planters  as  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  vehicle  manufacturing  is  one  of 
Ohio's  most  important  industries,  and  the 
seed  sown  in  Dixie  by  this  enterprising 
drummer  has  produced  an  exceedingly 
rich  harvest.  During  my  tour  I  saw  more 
Ohio-made  buggies  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts 
than  from  any  other  state.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
section,  where  a  fine  carriage  is  held  only 
second  in  appreciation  to  a  well  bred  fast 
horse.  The  Southern  Valley  Association 
actually  has  as  members  of  its  important 
committees    two    Ohio    men,    one    from 


vestigation  led  me  to  conclude  at  once  that 
in  farming  implements,  especially  plows, 
Ohio  was  being  closely  pressed  by  Chatta- 
nooga competition.  Indeed,  if  a  planter 
did  not  use  an  Ohio  plow,  I  found  that 
nine  chances  to  one  he  used  one  made  in 
Chattanooga.  This  naturally  aroused  my 
interest,  and  when  I  reached  Chattanooga 
I  made  careful  inquiry,  only  to  learn  that 
C.  D.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Chatt 
nooga  Manufacturers*  Association  av 
president  and  principal  owner  of  Chatty  *> 
nooga's  leading  farm  implement  worL^ 
was  born  and  reared  in  Cincinnati. 

Chattanooga  has  proved  a  rather  attrac- 
tive city  for  Qhio  people.     It  is  generally 
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said  there  that  half  the  city's  industrial 
interests  have  been  developed  by  northern 
capital,  a  large  per  cent,  of  which  came 
from  Ohio.  The  Montaigue  family, 
formerly  of  Pomeroy,  O.,  is  especially 
prominent.  I  found  Ohio  men  and  Ohio 
capital  interested  in  a  large  stove  works, 
pump  works,  boiler  works,  steel  roofing 
factory,  furnace  and  iron  works,  machine 
works  and  several  minor  industries. 
Chattanooga  claims  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing more  diversified  industries  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  with  one 
exception — and  this  all  since  the  war,  when 
Chattanooga  was  a  storm  center  of  at- 
tack. 

Knoxville    has    a    large    former    Ohio 
population,    and    a    well    organized    Ohio 


"A    GENTLEMAN   OF  THE   BLUE   GRASS." 

Snapped    on    Mr.    August   Belmont's   Kentucky    Stock 

Farm. 

society,  of  which  H.  A.  Kibby  is  presi- 
dent, holds  regular  meetings.  On  August 
9th  of  this  year  the  society  spent  a  day 
picnicking  at  Chilhouie  park  and  recalling 
old  days  in  the  mother  state.  Knoxville 
is  one  of  the  most  important  jobbing  cen- 
ters of  the  South  and  sends  out  hundreds 
of  drummers  who  are  active  competitors 
with  Ohio  salesmen.  As  a  number  of  them 
and  their  employers  are  former  Ohioans, 
they  make  it  interesting  for  commercial 
interests  in  the  Buckeye  State  whenever 
there  is  a  clash. 

Memphis,  because  of  its  location  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  Nashville,  because  of  its 
location  on  the  Cumberland  rivers,  have  al- 
ways been  excellent  markets  for  Ohio  pro- 
ducts and  have  naturally  attracted  quite 
an  Ohio  population.  Mobile's  iron  in- 
dustries and  mining  territory  have  had  a 


like  effect.  The  people  of  any  state  are 
walking  advertisements  for  their  state  or 
just  the  opposite.  To  Ohio's  credit  it 
may  be  said  that  wherever  in  the  South 
Ohio  people  have  located  they  have  always 
created  a  most  favorable  impression,  hav- 
ing almost  invariably  come  from  Ohio's 
best  citizenship. 

Columbus,  Dayton,  Massillon,  Salem, 
Middletown,  Sandusky,  Springfield,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Canton  and  a 
number  of  other  Ohio  cities  ship  large 
quantities  of  farming  machinery  into  the 
South  every  year  and  not  a  little  of  it  is 
made  especially  for  use  in  that  territory, 
the  manufacturers  having  sent  skilled  rep- 
resentatives South  to  study  the  special 
needs  of  the  Southern  planter  and  farmer. 
In  only  rare  instances,  however,  were  they 
able  to  learn  from  the  native  Southern 
farmer  just  what  his  real  needs  are  in  the 
implement  line.  That  individual,  as  a 
rule,  was  too  busy  bossing  his  negro  labor- 
ers to  devote  much  time  to  scientific  study 
of  agriculture.  To  the  northern  farmer 
it  was  usually  left  to  discover  improved 
methods  and  the  need  for  improved  ma- 
chinery. 

I  found  a  notable  instance  in  a  trans- 
planted Ohio  farmer  down  in  the  tide- 
water section  of  Virginia.  He  left  Co- 
lumbus seven  years  ago  with  $600  to  make 
his  fortune  in  Dixie.  After  a  brief  search 
he  found  an  old,  run-down  farm,  bought 
it  and  became  deeply  involved  in  debt. 
hut  he  was  of  that  German- American  stock 
that  isn't  easily  rebuffed  by  misfortune  or 
hard  times.  He  was  told  that  his  land 
wouldn't  grow  weeds,  that  Northern  meth- 
ods would  never  do  in  the  South  and  that 
only  men  with  capital  could  hope  to  make 
money  in  Dixie.  His  first  conclusion  was 
that  the  farmers  in  that  territory  had  never 
plowed  deep  enough.  They  had  only 
scratched  the  surface  with  one-horse  or 
one-mule  plows.  He  sent  to  Ohio  for  a 
plow  that  would  stir  up  the  subsoil,  used 
two  horses,  and  then  began  to  look  about 
for  fertilizer.  In  a  nearby  forest  he  found 
great  heaps  of  decayed  vegetation  and  this 
he  began  to  distribute  on  the  land.  That 
suggested  the  need  of  a  manure  spreader, 
and  he  bought  one  as  soon  as  possible — 
a  machine  never  before  seen  in  that  coun- 
try.    One  of  the  important  crops  of  that 
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section  is  peanuts,  and  although  he  had 
never  cutivated  them  before  he  soon  ascer- 
tained that  a  peanut  vine  to  grow  success- 
fully must  not  be  "choked  out"  by  grass 
and  weeds.  Ordinary  hoes  manned  by  ne- 
groes would  remove  the  weeds,  in  time, 
but  a  well  made  weeder  would  do  it  more 
quickly  and  as  effectively.  The  weeder 
was  purchased.  Now  that  former  Ohioan 
is  worth  $15,000  and  will  be  worth  con- 
siderably more  in  a  few  years,  and  his  farm 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Virginia.  Ohio  is 
repeating  that  performance  in  every  south- 
ern state  and  in  almost  every  southern  lo- 
cality. 

Aside  from  her  cotton  crop,  which  she 
has  produced  for  years,  the  most  important 


during  that  period,  and  the  Elberta  peach 
was  found  to  be  just  the  thing  needed. 
It  thrived  in  northern  Georgia  soil  and 
ripened  just  after  "laying  by"  time  in  the 
cotton  fields.  Now  thousands  of  acres  in 
northern  Georgia  are  dotted  with  peach 
trees  and  the  industry  is  doing  for  Georgia 
w^hat  a  certain  liquid  product  is  popularly 
alleged  to  have  done  for  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Miller  not  only  interested  his  neighbors 
in  peach  growing  but  he  is  now  giving 
all  his  attention  to  fruit  growing  of  vari- 
ous sorts  and  owns  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  South.  Down  near  Au- 
gusta, in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  disctrict, 
Ohioans  are  encouraging  the  growing  of 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  for  the  north- 


THE  HEART  OF  ATLANTA. 


agricultural  product  of  Georgia  is  the 
peach,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  one  of  At- 
lanta's principal  streets  is  known  as  'Teach 
Tree  Street."  It  is,  however,  a  crop  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  in  that  state, 
so  far  as  any  commerical  importance  is 
concerned.  Its  development  is  largely  due 
to  the  energy  and  the  intelligence  of  G. 
H.  Miller,  now  of  Rome,  Ga.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Georgia  Fruit  Grow- 
•ers*  association,  but  formerly  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  found  that  in  Georgia 
there  was  formerly  a  rest  or  vacation  period 
between  the  time  of  * 'laying  by"  cotton 
and  picking  time.  During  this  midsum- 
mer interval  everybody  loafed.  Accus- 
tomed to  Northern  methods,  he  began  to 
look  for  some  profitable  occupation  for 
Georgia   farmers   and  plantation   laborers 


em  market,  and  the  gathering  of  these 
fills  in  the  ''loafing  season"  very  profitably. 
Georgia  appears  to  have  been  a  popular 
state  with  Ohioans,  for  they  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  section.  Messrs. 
Hale  &  Albaugh,  Harrison  county's  lead- 
ing fruit  buyers  and  shippers,  are  former 
Ohio  men,  and  near  Fort  Valley  and 
Clarksville  are  two  colonies  of  former  Ohio 
farmers. 

Recalling  some  of  Ohio's  interest  in 
Georgia  during  the  dark  days  when  Gen- 
eral Sherman  made  Atlanta  his  headquar- 
ters before  that  memorable  march  to  the 
sea,  I  asked  the  conductor,  when  our  train 
was  pulling  into  Atlanta,  if  he  knew  of 
any  Ohio  interests  in  that  city. 

"No,  suh,"  he  replied  with  the  charac- 
teristic  southern    drawl,    "don't   think   of 
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any  just  now,  'cept  that  this  is  an  Ohio 
train."  True  enough,  I  found  upon  in- 
vestigation that  the  locomotive  had  been 
built  in  Lima  and  the  coaches  in  Dayton. 

Atlanta  has  recovered,  perhaps,  more 
fully  from  the  ravages  of  war  than  any 
other  southern  city  visited.  She  claims, 
and  not  unjustly,  the  title  of  "The  Chi- 
cago of  the  South."  A  number  of  Ohioans 
are  prominent  in  her  business  and  manu- 
facturing interests  and  the  formation  of 
an  Ohio  society  is  in  progress. 

For  years  Cincinnati  has  taken  pride  in 
being  known  as  "The  Gateway  to  the 
South,"  and  although  she  is  favored  with 
excellent  railway  transportation  facilities 
in  all  directions,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  to  the  Ohio  river  and  its  navigability 


HARDWARE    AND    IMPLEMENT    YARD    IN 
ROANOKE,  VA. 
Filled    with    Farm    Machinery    from    Massillon,    Day- 
ton, Zanesville  and  Springfield,  Ohio. 

she  owes  more  for  that  distinction  than 
to  the  railroads.  The  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, combining  with  the  Mississippi,  have 
ever  offered  the  Cincinnati  and  Southern 
buyer  and  shipper  a  ready  avenue  of  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  rates — which  the 
railroads  have  not  always  done.  Indeed, 
I  found  a  general  protest  throughout  the 
South  that  Ohio  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  buyers  are  generally  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  railroads.  Manufac- 
turers in  New  England  and  the  extreme 
eastern  states  not  infrequently  have  been 
granted  a  distinct  advantage  over  Ohio 
in  the  matter  of  railway  freight  rates. 

I  was  discussing  this  condition  with  a 
prominent  business  man  of  New  Orleans, 
and  he  was  vigorous  in  his  denunciation 
of    the    discrimination.       "However,"    he 


added,  "Cincinnati  and  N*Awleans  will 
always  be  mighty  good  neighbors  as  long 
as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  navigable." 

That  should  be  a  hint  not  altogether 
lost  in  Ohio.  Railway  development  in 
the  South  and  connection  with  the  Buck- 
eye State  is  valuable  and  should  and  will 
be  encouraged,  but  Ohio  should  never  lose 
an  opportunity  to  boost  river  improvement, 
and  thus  maintain  her  natural  highway 
into  the  fertile  land  of  Dixie. 

Discrimination  in  railway  freight  rates, 
although  "something  fierce,"  as  termed  by 
an  official  of  Hendricks  Bros.  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral contractors  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  has 
not  discouraged  the  Ohio  manufacturer, 
nor  has  it  lessened  his  determination  to 
buy  and  sell  in  Dixie.  In  Lexington  I 
found  a  fair  illustration  of  that  fact.  The 
city  boasts  three  modern  sky  scraper  office 
buildings.  All  three  were  designed  by  a 
well  known  firm  of  Columbus  architects, 
and  the  entire  material  used  in  two  of  them 
was  purchased  in  Ohio  and  the  buildings 
erected  principally  by  Ohio  men.  CinciI^ 
nati  and  Cleveland  furnished  structural 
iron,  Dayton  mill  supplies  and  plumbing 
material,  Cincinnati  stained  glass,  Shaw- 
nee brick,  and  so  one  might  go  over  the 
entire  list.  Ohio  is  furnishing  a  large 
share  of  the  material  used  in  Lexington's 
new  $400,000  union  depot  now  under 
course  of  construction,  and  an  Ohio  man 
designed  it.  While  much  of  the  lumber 
and  mill  supplies  used  in  it  came  origin- 
ally from  southern  forests,  it  was  cut  and 
worked  into  form  in  Ohio  mills. 

Much  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  South 
finds  its  way  in  the  rough  into  Ohio  and 
from  this  state  is  shipped  to  all  points  in 
the  form  of  finished  product.  Many  tons 
of  bark  from  the  mountain  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  the  Virginias  are 
shipped  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  it  tannic 
acid  is  made.  This  finally  results  in  fin- 
ished leather  products,  for  which  the 
Queen  City  is  noted,  and  the  South  at 
once  furnishes  a  ready  market.  Tobacco 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
comes  to  Ohio  in  crude  form  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  marketable  product.  CoaU 
iron  and  other  similar  natural  products 
of  the  South  find  ready  sale  in  Ohio. 

Alleged  seers  like  to  predict  that  some 
day  this  will  end;  that  tihe  South  will  quit 
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shipping  the  raw  product  away  from  home 
only  to  have  it  returned  in  finished  form. 
That  she  is  already  approaching  that  point 
is  apparent,  but  this  need  not  occasion 
great  alarm  in  Ohio.  Ohio  capital  long 
since  anticipated  such  a  condition  and  now 
holds  vast  interests  throughout  Dixie  that 
will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  years  to  come.  Besides,  while 
the  South  is  wonderfully  blessed  with 
much  material  wealth  of  the  sort  just  men- 
tioned, Nature  never  intended  Dixie  to 
permanently  become  a  great  manufactur- 


features  Norfolk  and  her  neighboring  cities 
are  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of 
Ohio  people  who  attend. 

I  very  much  doubt,  however,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  offer  anything  more  directly 
interesting  to  Ohio  people  than  the  record 
of  one  of  Norfolk's  now  most  prominent 
citizens,  O.  D.  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the 
Atlantic  hotel  and  office  building,  in  which 
the  headquarters  of  the  exposition  are  lo- 
cated, and  probably  the  most  successful 
real  estate  dealer  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  a  particularly  attractive  example  of 


NEW  $400,000  UNION   DEPOT. 
In  Course  of  Construction  at  Lexington,   Ky.,  Built   Almost    Exclusively   of   Ohio    Material. 


ing  center.  Agriculture  has  always  de- 
manded and  always  will  demand  much  of 
her  attention ;  products  of  the  soil  are  more 
naturally  adapted  to  that  region,  with  the 
long  summers  and  short  winters,  than  pro- 
ducts of  the  machine  and  hand. 

Next  year  the  attention  of  many  Ohioans 
will  turn  toward  old  Jamestown,  where 
preparations  are  under  way  for  one  of  the 
most  notable  expositions  of  recent  years. 
The  reader  was  told  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  The  Ohio  Magazine  what  Ohio 
proposes  to  do  at  that  exposition  and  was 
given  some  general  idea  of  the  interesting 


what  Ohio  brains  and  Ohio  enterprise  have 
done  and  can  do  in  Dixie.  In  1895,  after 
having  made  somewhat  of  a  failure  to 
attract  the  goddess  Prosperity  in  Ohio,  Mr. 
Jackson  left  Columbus  and  arrived  in  Nor- 
folk with  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
The  sum  total  of  his  available  cash,  he 
found  upon  arrival,  was  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars. He  went  to  work,  however,  watched 
opportunities  for  investment  whenever  he 
could  lay  down  a  spare  dollar,  bought  up 
a  lot  of  swamp  land  near  Norfolk  which 
the  natives  had  never  considered  fit  for 
anything  but  frogs,  and  later  sold  it  at  a 
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handsome  profit.  To-day  he  is  rated  at 
something  like  half  a  million  and  appar- 
ently his  business  success  has  only  begun. 
Norfolk  has  attracted  more  Ohio  people 
than  any  other  Virginia  city  of  importance, 
although  sons  and  daughters  of  Ohio  may 
be  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. In  Norfolk  probably  the  most 
successful  law  firm  is  composed  of  two 
former  Van  Wert  boys,  the  Wolcott  broth- 
ers. Even  Milwaukee  has  failed  to  make 
her  usual  impression  upon  this  thriving 
city,  and  a  Columbus-made  beer,  which 
five  years  ago  had  scarcely  been  heard  of 
in  Virginia,  now  finds  the  largest  sale  of 
any  imported  product  of  the  brewery.  The 
late  M.  B.  Cros,  general  agent  of  the 
Old    Dominion   Steamship   company,   who 


HUGE   SIXTIOX   OF   A   BOILER, 

Made    in    Cincinnati,    on    a    Siding    at    Spring    City, 

Tenn. 

left  a  large  estate  to  Norfolk  heirs,  was 
a  former  Ohioan.  Indeed,  almost  every 
business  and  profession  in  Norfolk  num- 
bers former  Ohioans  as  credits  to  their 
mother  state.  An  energetic  Ohio  society, 
of  which  (ieorge  L.  Currier,  of  a  prom- 
inent contracting  firm,  is  president,  is 
planning  to  purchase  the  Ohio  building  at 
the  Jamestown  ex})ositi()n  and  convert  it 
into  a  i)ermanent  home  for  the  Buckeye 
organization. 

Virginia,  historic  and  commanding  ad- 
miration for  her  very  sod,  but  of  late 
slightly  decrepit  and  threadbare,  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  i)ulsation  of  new  energy. 
Her  abandoned  farms  and  stately  old  man- 
sions, almost  unoccupied  since  the  war,  are 
beginning  to  attract  northerners,  and,  while 
the  effect  of  this  may  be  slightly  disastrous 


to  that  old  esthetic  picture  of  Virginia, 
it  will  be  of  inestimably  greater  benefit  to 
the  commonwealth.  Northern  people  are, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  foregoing  in- 
stances, infusing  new  life  into  every  avenue 
of  activity  in  Virginia  and  are  with  almost 
no  exception  making  conspicuous  successes- 
Said  Edward  Wolcott  of  Norfolk,  w^hen  I 
asked  him  for  a  reason  for  the  remark- 
able success  of  Ohioans  in  his  adopted 
state:  "I  came  to  Norfolk  from  Ohio 
ten  years  ago  and  have  seen  her  develop 
from  a  sleepy  old  southern  town  to  a  mod- 
ern city  of  almost  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  energy  necessary  to  make  a  fairly  good 
living  in  Ohio  ten  years  ago  would  have 
made  a  fortune  in  Virginia.  Ohio  people 
come  south  with  an  abundance  of  energy, 
the  asset  most  greatly  needed  here,  and  of 
course  they  succeed.     It's  natural." 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  railway,  which 
connects  Ohio  directly  with  the  Virginias, 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  is 
doing  effective  work  in  revivifying  the 
South  and  in  encouraging  Ohio's  surplus 
capital  and  Ohio  people  to  assist  in  the 
new  conquest.  It  has  shown  its  confi- 
dence by  investing  extensively  in  Virginia. 
The  Southern  railway  system  is  also  ac- 
complishing much  through  its  industrial 
and  immigration  departments,  but  its 
northern  efforts  have  been  more  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  east  and  up  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

In  Richmond,  the  old  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  still  devoted  to  the  past,  in- 
dications of  northern  participation  in  her 
development  are  found  with  more  difficulty 
than  in  almost  any  other  southern  city. 
Richmond  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  she 
has  plenty  of  capital  of  her  own,  and  the 
native  Richmondite  is  not  quick  to  admit 
that  any  but  local  enterprise  is  responsible 
for  the  city's  modest  but  very  apparent 
growth.  However,  careful  inquiry  in  her 
wholesale  district  and  among  her  manufac- 
turing interests  revealed  what  I  had  sus- 
pected— that  Ohio  products  of  all  sorts, 
from  a  clothespin  to  an  almost  complete 
factory  equipment,  may  be  found  in  that 
old  city,  only  second  in  interest  to  Wash- 
ington. Richmond  has  also  acquired  from 
some  enterprising  Northern  cities  the  habit 
of  municipal  cleanliness,  which  a  number 
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of  other  Southern  cities  might  acquire  with 
profit. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here 
that  Ohio  is  helping  the  South  keep  clean. 
I  found  more  Ohio-made  soap  for  sale  in 
Dixie  than  from  any  other  northern  state, 
and  more  in  fact  than  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  South.  Cincinnati  holds 
the  honors  in  that  particular  trade,  but  it 
is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  state  that  a  visit 
to  the  Queen  City  in  midsiunmer  is  likely 
to  suggest  the  thought  that  she  is  sending 
entirely  too  much  of  it  away  from  home. 
Ohio-made  washing  machines,  wash  boards, 
bathtubs,  wash  basins  and  other  such  ac- 
cessories are  found  almost  without  limit  in 
every  Southern  city. 

I  have  already  enumerated  a  few  of  the 
articles  produced  in  Ohio  which  are  found 
everywhere  throughout  Dixie,  and  a  too 
lengthy  addition  to  the  list  might  prove 
tiresome.  However,  here  are  a  few  noted : 
Boilers,  engines,  wood  working  machines, 
printing  machinery,  stoves,  metal  boats, 
pumps,  paper  boxes,  paper,  books,  musical 
instruments,  electrical  machinery,  automo- 
biles, rubber  tires  and  rubber  goods  of 
every  description,  pottery  ware,  glass  ware 
and  plate  glass,  sewer  pipe  and  tiling,  min- 
ing machinery,  gas  and  oil  drilling  ma- 
chines, steel  bridges,  shoes,  harness  and 
other  leather  goods,  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, steel  safes  and  vaults,  cash  registers, 
woolen  goods,  paints,  drugs,  oils,  metal 
statuary,  cornice  material,  fruit  packages, 
fertilizer,  seeds,  confections,  various  food 
products  and  hardware  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Since  the  war,  which  completely  read- 
justed economic  conditions  in  the  South, 
Dixie's  greatest  need  has  been  intensive 
farming.  It  has,  however,  been  adopted 
very  slowly,  and  only  the  importation  of 
Northern  people  is  showing  what  may  be 
done  on  the  small  Southern  farm.  The 
old  plantation  method  of  farming,  which 
the  Southerner  is  loath  to  abandon  both 
because  of  its  cherished  associations  and  be- 
cause he  knows  no  other  method  intimately, 
has  done  much  to  wear  out  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  land.  The  land  is  not  ac- 
tually exhausted,  for  the  qualities  lack- 
ing may  be  restored,  but  it  will  never  again 
respond  to  the  old  method  of  extensive 
cultivation. 


The  North  scarcely  realizes  what  a  fu- 
ture is  open  to  the  South  in  truck,  poultry 
and  fruit  farming,  and  it  assuredly  has 
little  conception  of  the  great  acreage  of 
practically  waste  land  which  might  be 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  In  the  tide- 
water belt  of  South  Carolina  alone  there 
are  more  than  500,000  acres  of  naturally 
fertile  land,  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury have  been  used  for  growing  rice,  but 
which,  because  of  changing  river  condi- 
tions and  other  reasons,  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  that  crop.  Before  it  can  be 
used  for  intensive  farming,  however,  it 
must  be  drained.  Representative  men  of 
that  state,  among  them  Senator  Tillman, 
have  undertaken  this  project,  and  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  that  Ohio- 
made  tiling  will  be  extensively  used. 
These  great  rice  plantations  will  be  cut 
up  into  2 5 -acre  farms,  and  within  a  few 
years  it  is  expected  that  large  quantities 
of  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
anywhere  will  be  ready  for  shipment  from 
these  little  farms  to  the  northern  markets. 
This  is  a  prospect  which,  of  course,  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  Ohio's  enter- 
prising commission  and  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  men. 

It  is  folly  to  exploit  the  South  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  when  her  wonderful 
possibilities  in  agriculture  are  considered. 
The  North  with  her  more  quickening  cli- 
matic conditions,  her  years  of  experience 
and  her  armies  of  specially  trained  oper- 
atives, more  naturally  gravitates  toward  the 
factory  and  the  workshop,  while  in  the 
South  the  whir  of  machinery,  the  clang- 
ing of  steel  cranes  and  the  belching  black 
smoke  of  industry  seem  to  strike  a  dis- 
cordant note.  A  reasonable  share  of  such 
activity  is  necessary  in  the  South,  of  course, 
because  of  her  natural  resources  that  must 
be  worked  on  the  ground,  but  what  rea- 
sonable excuse  could  there  be,  for  example, 
for  transporting  the  great  steel  and  iron 
industries  of  Pittsburg  or  Cleveland  down 
into  the  cotton  belt,  where  for  long  months 
the  merciiry  in  the  thermometer  hovers 
about  the  100  mark?  Rapidly  improving 
transportation  facilities  are  removing  the 
slight  consideration  of  distance,  and  every 
other  consideration  cries  out  in  protest  at 
any  such  perversion  of  the  Southern  fields. 

Northerners    read    with    much    interest, 
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and  Southern  promoters  like  to  point  to 
government  reports  from  Southern  states 
which  show  the  fact,  that  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  in  Dixie  has  increased 
in  twenty-five  years  from  $267,000,000  to 
a  billion  and  a  half,  and  the  value  of  her 
manufactured  products  has  jumped  from 
less  than  five  hundred  million  to  more  than 
a  billion  and  three  quarters.  But  of  in- 
finitely more  interest  should  be  the  figures 
which  show  that  the  value  of  the  South's 
agricultural  products  has  increased  in 
twenty-five  years  from  $660,000,000  to 
$1,750,000,000,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
southern  agriculture  is  yet  woefully  un- 
developed. 

Ohioans  who  are  how  participating  or 
who  expect  to  participate  in  the  new  con- 
quest of  Dixie,  are  confronted  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  development  of 
the  South  what  every  natural  condition 
dictates  that  it  should  be — a  blessing,  not 
to  the  South  alone,  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  Ohioan  who  taught  the 
Georgian  how  to  utilize  his  barren  hill 
sides  that  might  tickle  the  palate  of  kings 
with  as  luscious  fruit  as  Eden  ever  knew; 
the  Ohioan  who  is  teaching  the  Virginian 
how  to  grow  120  bushels  of  peanuts  to 
the  acre  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty;  the 
Ohioan  who  is  convincing  the  Carolina 
or  Tennessee  husbandman  that  he  can  get 
the  same  vegetable  crop  off  five  acres  which 
he  was  able  formerly  to  grow  only  on 
twenty-five;  the  Ohioan  who  is  teaching 
the  cotton  planters  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi how  to  grow  a  longer  fibre  product 
with  no  greater  effort  than  the  inferior 
quality  demanded,  and  how  to  raise  hogs 
that  are  hogs,  cattle  that  are  worth  some- 
thing more  than  their  feed,  and  poultry 
that  sells  at  sight — these  are  the  men  who 
are  doing  something  for  the  common  good. 

They  are  not  vainly  trying  to  make  of 
the  expert  negro  field  hand  a  skilled 
Yankee  operative  and  cursing  their  luck 
that  the  negro  problem  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex ;  they  are  not  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  nation  to  cotton  mills 


and  tobacco  factories  where  the  lives  are 
ground  out  of  infants;  they  are  not 
strenuously  and  unwisely  endeavoring  to 
move  great  manufacturing  industries  from 
the  North  into  the  South  and  to  drag 
therewith  vast  armies  of  workmen  reared 
in  a  Northern  climate  and  little  fitted  for 
Southern  living. 

"Dixie's  land  is  good  for  cotton,"  musi- 
cally runs  a  line  of  that  inspiring  song 
which  Dan  Emmet,  of  Ohio,  gave  to  the 
South.  Yes,  Dixie's  land  is  good  for  cot- 
ton, and  cane,  and  corn,  and  tobacco,  and 
rice,  and  nuts,  and  timber  and  minerals 
and  live  stock  and  fruit  and  vegetables, 
almost  without  limit.  Her  mellow  soils, 
laughing  sunshine  and  rugged  hills  have 
never  yet  produced  a  half,  nor  a  third, 
nor  a  fourth  of  their  wealth. 

But  Dixie's  land  isn't  good  for  mills 
and  factories  and  workshops  that  must  be 
manned  by  dexterous  artisans,  who  for 
generations  have  been  invigorated  by  the 
bracing  air  of  a  north  temperate  zone,  and 
I  say  this  in  full  knowledge  that  it  will  be 
vigorously  and  even  frantically  disputed 
by  industrial  boom  agents  of  Dixie. 

He  who  sees  a  great  manufacturing 
future  for  the  South  has,  in  my  judgment, 
about  as  much  idea  of  the  fitness  of 
things  as  he  who  would  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  the  great  industries  of  Man- 
chester, England,  to  Florence,  Italy. 

When  Ohio  has  come  fully  to  realize 
that  in  the  South  she  may  find  almost  all 
the  raw  material  that  her  industries  de- 
mand in  well  nigh  limitless  quantity,  and 
all  the  food  stuffs  that  that  wonderful  sec- 
tion can  produce;  when  she  has  exhausted 
every  effort  in  opening  up  avenues  of 
transportation  North  and  South,  that  dis- 
tance may  be  eliminated  and  cost  of  mov- 
ing products  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  when 
she  has  even  more  than  now  come  to  know 
that  in  the  South  lies  her  logical,  most 
attractive  and  most  profitable  market — 
then  Ohio's  share  in  "The  New  Conquest 
of  Dixie"  shall  have  become  almost  ideal. 
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The  Northwest  Prior  to  1795 


By  Frazer  E  Wilson 


SCATTERED  HERE  and  there 
on  the  reservations  of  the  new 
^_^^_  West  live  the  surviving  rem- 
-JM^       nants   of    the   once   proud   and 

^^  I  powerful  tribes  of  Red  Men 
who  occupied  and  claimed  as 
theirs  the  rich  and  beautiful  lands  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  In  a  few  years  the 
names  of  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  Chippewa, 
Pottawattomies,  Miami,  Shawanese  and 
Delaware  will  exist  only  in  the  traditions 
and  annals  of  the  past,  and  the  virile 
blood  of  these  once  savage  peoples  will 
have  mingled  with  the  crimson  tide  that 
courses  under  the  whiter  skin  and  finer 
lineaments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon..  Theirs  is 
a  pathetic  tale  told  by  priest,  adventurer, 
captive,  soldier  and  frontiersman — the 
story  of  a  long,  bloody  but  ineffectual  re- 
sistance against  the  advancing  waves  of  a 
more  powerful  and  highly  civilized  people. 

The  life  of  the  Red  Man  was  that  of 
the  savage  child  of  nature  roaming  over 
vast  expanses  of  primeval  forest,  prairie 
and  meadow,  communing  with  the  resident 
spirits,  and  living,  according  to  necessity 
or  expediency,  in  rude  skin  or  bark  huts 
along  the  margins  of  romantic  streams. 
Depending  mainly  on  the  chase  for  food 
and  clothing  he  pursued  the  buffalo,  deer, 
bear  and  wily  denizens  of  the*  wilderness 
and  cultivated  only  small  open  areas  of 
com  and  vegetables.  Wilful,  haughty  and 
crafty  in  disposition,  he  would  neverthe- 
less beg  a  morsel  from  the  traveler  or  daub 
his  body  with  colored  clays  and  decorate 
himself  with  bits  of  burnished  metal. 
Usually  quiet  and  reserved,  yet  on  special 
occasions  and  in  times  of  excitement  he 
would  arouse  the  forest  with  his  frenzied 
yell  or  fall  exhausted  in  his  grotesque 
dance.  Worshipping  the  Great  Spirit,  yet 
he  feared  the  wind,  the  blizzard  and  the 
fever  which  he  tried  to  influence  through 
the  occult  maneuvers  of  the  medicine  man. 


His  government  was  as  simple  as  his  life; 
the  Sachem,  being  the  civil,  and  generally 
the  hereditary,  head  of  the  tribe,  presided: 
over  its  affairs  in  time  of  peace ;  the  chief, 
being  chosen  for  his  strength  and  bravery, 
led  in  battle.  Being  free  and  cunning  and 
easily  influenced  by  the  exhibition  of 
power,  he  would  form  alliances  only  to* 
dissolve  them  when  it  appeared  more  to- 
his  advantage  to  form  new  ones. 

Within  the  territory  between  the  Lakes* 
and  the  Ohio  dwelt  part  of  two  great 
families,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois. 
The  tribes  of  the  former  occupied  most  of 
this  country,  the  Delawares,  Miamis,  and 
the  Shawanese  generally  living  in  the 
southern  portion  and  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  and  the  Pottawattomies  in  the  north. 
The  Iroquois  family  occupied  the  lake 
region  of  northern  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, besides  the  peninsula  between  the 
Ottawa  river  and  the  lower  lakes.  The 
Five  Nations  living  south  of  Lake  Ontario 
were  fierce,  eloquent  and  powerful,  and 
held  in  subjection  the  tribes  as  far  as  the- 
Mississippi;  claiming  their  lands  by  right 
of  conquest  and  considering  the  Algon- 
quin tribes  as  tenants.  The  latter,  how^ 
ever,  disputed  this  claim,  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory  and  waged  long  wars  for  its  re- 
tention. 

While  these  conditions  prevailed  among^ 
the  Red  Men,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  plant- 
ing a  chain  of  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Centuries  before,  the  white  man^ 
had  left  his  abode  in  central  Asia,  fought 
his  way  through  the  wilds  of  primeval 
Europe,  and  evolved  and  established  a 
thriving  civilization  which  he  was  now  en- 
deavoring to  transplant  on  the  unknown 
shores  of  the  New  World.  In  1497-98  the 
Cabots  explored  the  Atlantic  Coast  from- 
Labrador  to  beyond  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  England. 
In  1607  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement was  made  at  Jamestowni  in.  the 
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Colony  of  Virginia,  and  in  1620  the  Puri- 
tan Pilgrims  founded  Plymouth  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts.  Settlements 
were  afterwards  made  from  the  rocky 
shores  of  Maine  to  the  sunny  coasts  of 
the  Carolinas.  The  hardy  colonists  built 
substantial  homes,  subsisted  mainly  on  the 
products  of  their  own  toil,  subdued  the 
Red  Man  or  drove  him  away,  and  gradu- 
ally advanced  the  frontier  westward. 

France,  however,  was  not  idle  all  this 
time.  In  1 534,  James  Cartier  explored  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mon- 
treal. In  1603,  Champlain,  the  ^'Father 
*of   Canada,"   sailed  up   the  same  stream. 


GENERAL    ANTHONY    WAYNE. 

From  an  Old  Print. 

Desiring  to  plant  a  colony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  domain  of  France, 
he  returned  in  1608  and  founded  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Rock  of  Quebec.  From  this 
place  the  missionary  and  adventurer  fol- 
lowed the  natural  channels  to  the  Missis- 
sippi— the  former  to  convert  the  savage, 
the  latter  anxious  to  find  new  fields  for 
trade  or  conquest.  In  1615  Champlain, 
accompanied  by  Brule  as  interpreter,  dis- 
covered Lake  Huron  by  ascending  the  Ot- 
tawa river  and  crossing  over  by  way  of 
Lake  Nipissing  to  Georgian  Bay.  Lake 
Superior    was    discovered    within    a    few 


years,  Lake  Michigan  in  1634  and  Lake 
Erie  by  1640. 

From  the  LaJc:es  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
crossed  by  the  old  Indian  portages  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  planted  missions  along  their 
shores.  Although  the  results  of  their 
spiritual  labors  appeared  meager,  yet  they 
exercised  an  influence  favorable  to  France, 
and  many  of  the  posts  established  by  them 
were  afterward  fortified  and  garrisoned, 
and  commanded  the  entrances  to  the  west- 
ern wilds.  In  1673  the  remote  route  to 
the  Mississippi  by  way  of  Green  Bay,  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  was  discovered  by 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  and  from  this  date 
the  Northwest  was  claimed  by  France  un- 
til its  transfer  to  England  in  1763  as  a 
result  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
During  this  period  important  posts  were 
established  at  Kaskaskia,  Vincennes  and 
Detroit.  The  Americans  took  possession  of 
this  territory  during  the  Revolution,  first 
subduing  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant.  The  backwoods  riflemen  adopted 
the  tactics  of  the  savages  in  this  battle, 
flitting  from  tree  to  tree  and  fighting  hand 
to  hand.  After  a  spirited  all-day  engage- 
ment the  savages  were  forced  to  retire  to 
the  north  shore  of  the  Ohio.  Besides  driv- 
ing the  savages  back  to  their  retreats  and 
causing  them  to  sue  for  peace,  it  showed 
the  temper  of  the  Americans  and  no  doubt 
deterred  them  temporarily  from  harassing 
the  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneers  who 
held  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanies  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  expedition  of 
George  Rogers  Clarke  dislodged  the  Brit- 
ish from  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  and  the 
consequent  continued  military  occupancy  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  by  the  Americans 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  East  saved  this  vast  territory  to  the 
Colonies.  England  recognized  this  conquest, 
admitting  the  right  to  this  territory  in  the 
treaty  of  1783.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  claimed  portions  of 
the  West  by  virtue  of  the  old  Colonial 
Charters  extending  the  grants  of  land 
from  sea  to  sea,  made  when  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  was  scarcely  dreamed 
of ;  also,  by  virtue  of  purchases  from  the 
Indians. 

After  the  Revolution  interest  in  this 
western   country,     which    had  languished 
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during  the  war,  was  revived,  and  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  these  states  brought  on 
a  lengthy  controversy  which  threatened  the 
settled  stability  of  the  Confederation  then 
in  force.  The  whole  matter  was  settled 
satisfactorily  in  1786,  when  Connecticut 
followed  the  example  of  the  other  states 
and  completed  the  cession  of  these  west- 
em  claims,  except  a  tract  between  the 
41st  parallel  and  Lake  Erie.  Virginia 
likewise  retained  only  a  tract  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers  for  her 
soldiers.  The  following  year  the  famous 
"Ordinance  of  1787"  was  passed,  provid- 
ing for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  "Territory  Northwest  of  the  River 
Ohio."  It  provided  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  the  promotion  of  education, 
morality  and  religion  and  the  formation  of 


mounted  riflemen  aixd  with  a  poorly  armed, 
and  equipped  force  of  ^bout  1500  men 
and  boys  set  out  for  the  Maumee.  Oa 
September  30th  this  expedition  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  several  Indiar\ 
towns  and  a  quantity  of  corn  in  the  sur- 
rounding fields,  but  was  regarded  as  a 
disgraceful  failure  by  the  Indians,  who 
soon  renewed  their  depredations  against 
the  new  settlements  and  spread  terror 
among  the  people  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Seeing  the  inefficiency  of  its  first  at- 
tempt in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  the 
government  was  planning  and  adopting 
stronger  measures.  As  a  prompter  step. 
Gen.  Chas.  Scott  was  sent  against  the  In- 
dian villages  on  the  Wabash  with  a  volun- 
teer force  of  800  mounted  Kentuckians. 
He  destroyed  the  principal  town  with  a 


Facsimilie  of  Gen.   Wayne's  Signature,   from  an   Unpublished    Letter   in    the   Possession   of    Frazer   E.   Wil- 
son; of  Greenville,  Ohio. 


not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
states  as  found  expedient.  In  1788  Mari- 
etta was  founded,  and  from  this  time  a 
steady  flow  of  emigration  set  in.  Settle- 
ments were  soon  afterward  made  at  Gal- 
lipolis,  Manchester,  Columbia  and  Fort 
Washington  (now  Cincinnati)  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  who  had  lost 
all  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  found  new 
homes  in  the  wilderness. 

Civil  Government  was  organized  in  1 790 
by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1789.  Incensed  at 
these  invasions  of  their  ancient  domains 
and  goaded  on  by  the  British  agents  at 
Detroit  and  the  Northern  posts,  the  In- 
dians commenced  to  attack  the  frontier. 
To  meet  this  alarming  situation  General 
Josiah  Harmar,  commander  of  the  United 
States  Infantry  stationed  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Kentucky    and    Pennsylvania   militia   and 


large   quantity  of  corn,   household   goods 
and  supplies. 

Colonel  Wilkinson  was  sent  forward 
with  a  detachment  against  Tippecanoe  and 
destroyed  it.  After  the  return  of  this  ex- 
pedition Colonel  Wilkinson  was  sent  from 
Fort  Washington  in  August  with  a  com- 
mand of  525  mounted  men  against  the 
same  villages  and  >Yith  much  the  same  re- 
sults. These  raids  greatly  exasperated  the 
Indians  against  whom  they  were  sent  and 
they  set  about  a  desparate  undertaking. 
Little  Turtle,  Chief  of  the  Miamis,  a  bold 
and  intelligent  warrior  who  led  the  at- 
tack against  Harmar,  together  with  Blue 
Jacket,  Chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and  Buck- 
ongehelas,  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  formed 
a  Confederacy  of  the  Northwestern  sav- 
ages to  drive  the  white  settlers  beyond  the 
Ohio.  With  the  assistance  of  the  white 
renegades,  McKee,  Elliott  and  Simon 
Girty,  these  chiefs  led  a  band  of  warriors 
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whose  discipline  has  probably  never  been 
^equalled  in  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  were  being 
made  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  final  subjection  of  the  north- west- 
ern tribes.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed 
^  Major  General  and  invested  with  the 
•chief  command  of  the  frontier  troops.  He 


tion  in  his  advance  as  he  might  deem 
proper.  The  garrison  at  the  Miami  Vil- 
lage was  to  be  sufficient  to  defend  the 
place  and  furnish  at  all  times  a  detach- 
ment of  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  chas- 
tise the  Wabash  or  other  hostile  Indians, 
or  to  guard  any  convoy  of  provisions  along 
the  trail  from  post  to  post — from  1000  to 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR. 

From  an  Old  Portrait. 


^vas  instructed  to  assemble  his  forces  at 
Fort  Washington,  proceed  vigorously  in 
their  equipment,  and  if  no  indications  of 
peace  were  produced,  either  by  messengers 
or  as  a  result  of  desultory  operations,  to 
<:ommence  his  march  for  the  Miami  Village 
(site  of  Wayne,  Ind.)  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  and  permanent  military  post 
at  that  place  to  awe  and  curb  tlie  Indians ; 
-also,  to  establish  such  posts  of  communica- 


1 200  officers  and  privates  being  considered 
sufficient  for  manning  the  forts.  The 
Miami  of  the  Lakes  (Maumee)  and  the 
Wabasli  were  to  be  considered  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Indian  lands,  excepting  the 
cl«mns  of  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  continuing  faith- 
ful to  their  treaties;  otherwise  they  were 
also  to  be  removed  beyond  this  boundary. 
It  was  expected  to  have  3000  effectives  as- 
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sembled  at  Fort  Washington  by  July  10, 
1791,  consisting  of  regular  United  States 
troops  and  levies,  besides  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  the  occupancy  of  the  posts  on  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash.  This  would  necessi- 
tate the  calling  forth  of  the  militia  of 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 
Taking  up  headquarters  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, St.   Clair  awaited  the  arrival   of  the 


ilton.  From  this  place  the  army  moved 
forward  on  October  4th  with  a  force  of 
some  2000  regulars  and  300  militia,  fol- 
lowing the  old  Indian  trail  towards  the 
Maumee.  They  moved  slowly  and  halted 
frequently  on  account  of  irregular  provi- 
sions. St.  Clair  joined  the  army  but  was 
soon  indisposed  by  an  attack  of  the  gout. 
Forty-four  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Ham- 


TREATY  MEMORIAL  AT  GREENVILLE.  OHIO. 


western     troops,     which     were     few     and 
widely  scattered. 

Time  hung  heavy  on  the  idle  and  in- 
temperate recruits,  who  were  finally  re- 
moved to  Ludlow's  Station,  five  miles  in 
advance.  General  Richard  Butler  was 
placed  second  in  command  and  moved 
northward  with  the  troops  on  September 
17th,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Miami, 
where  they  built  and  garrisoned  Fort  Ham- 


ilton a  fort  was  completed,  garrisoned  and 
named  Jefferson.  On  the  24th  the  army 
marched  about  six  miles  and  encamped  on 
the  present  site  of  Greenville,  Ohio.  Here 
it  remained  awaiting  provisions,  etc.,  un- 
til the  30th,  when  it  proceeded  seven  miles 
further,  still  following  the  Indian  trail, 
which  now  veered  west  of  north.  On  the 
31st  about  sixty  of  the  militia  deserted  and 
the  first    regiment    of    regulars    was    de 
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tached  and  sent  after  them.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  November  3rd  the  balance  of 
the  army,  hungry  and  weakened  by  its 
weary  marches  through  the  wilderness,  ar- 
rived at  a  creek  running  south-west,  which 
was  taken  for  the  St.  Mary's  branch  of 
the  Maumee,  but  which  was  in  fact  a 
branch  of  the  Wabash.  Here  the  army 
encamped  in  two  lines  on  a  commanding 
piece  of  ground,  with  the  creek  and  a 
swail  or  prairie  in  front.  The  militia  ad- 
vanced to  the  rising  ground  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  and  encamped  in 
a  similar  manner.  St.  Clair  believed  him- 
self to  be  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Miami  villages  and  planned  to  throw  up 
a  slight  earthwork  on  the  following  day 
and  await  the  arrival  of  the  first  regiment 
before  moving  forward. 

This  he  was  not  permitted  to  do,  for  on 
the  following  morning  before  sunrise  the 
advanced   militia    were   surprised    by   the 
yelling  and  firing  of  savages,  who  precipi- 
tated themselves    upon    the  main    camp, 
throwing  the  army  in  confusion.     The  In- 
dians immediately  pressed  forward  through 
the   brush   and    swamp    grass    but    were 
checked   by   the   firing   of   the   first    line. 
The  weight  of  their  fire  was  sooo  directed 
against  the  artillery  in  the  center,   from 
which  the  gunners  were  repeatedly  driven 
with  great  slaughter.       The  red  skins  ad- 
vanced under  shelter    of    the    brush    and 
trees,  picking  off    men    in    all    quarters. 
Charge  after  charge  was  ordered  and  exe- 
cuted with  spirit,  driving  the  savages  back 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  three  or  four 
hundred     yards.       The     advantage     thus 
gained  was  only  temporary,  as  the  savages 
again  pressed  forward  with  renewed  vigor 
from  all    quarters.      Finally    the   artillery 
was   silenced,   all   the   officers   except   one 
having  been  killed.      Confusion    soon    be- 
came contagious  among  the  stupefied  and 
bewildered  troops,   who   huddled   together 
in  the  midst   of  the  camp.     After  three 
hours  of  hard  fighting  with  half  the  army 
fallen   and  the   road   cut   off,   the   forces 
were     hastily     reformed     and     a    retreat 
ordered.     A   feint  was  made  against   the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy  and  the  road  re- 
gained, down    which    the    panic    stricken 
troops  retreated,  abandoning  the  artillery 
and  camp   equipments  and  continuing   to 
throw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements 


for  miles  along  the  road,  even  after  the 
pursuit  had  ceased.  The  route  continued 
quite  to  Fort  Jefferson,  about  29  miles, 
which  place  was  reached  just  after  sunset. 
In  this  engagement  39  officers  were 
killed  and  22  wounded.  The  entire  loss 
of  the  army  was  estimated  at  677  killed 
and  271  wounded,  and  the  Indian  loss  at 
1 50.  After  pursuing  the  army  a  few  miles 
the  savages  plundered  the  camp,  obtain- 
ing equipments,  baggage  and  a  number  of 
horses.  This  was  probably  the  greatest 
defeat  ever  suffered  by  United  States 
troops  at  the  hands  of  the  red  men,  both 
on  account  of  the  number  killed  and  the 
effect  on  the  frontier.  The  number  of 
Indians  engaged  is  variously  estimated 
from  700  to  1500  or  2000.  Various  causes 
were  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  lack 
of  discipline  among  the  soldiers  and  the 
ill  feeling  existing  between  Butler  and  St 
Clair  being  the  principal  ones.  St.  Clair 
was  widely  censured  and  at  first  called 
forth  the  wrath  of  Washington.  A  com- 
mittee of  Congress  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  his  defeat,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  fully  exonerated 
him. 

St.  Clair  was  of  Scottish  birth.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1755  and  served  with 
the  British  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
being  in  the  engagements  at  Louisburg  and 
Quebec.  He  settled  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonics, 
serving  with  distinction  at  Three  Rivers, 
Trenton,  Princeton  and  Hubbardstown  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  Major  General.  In 
1786  he  was  elected  President  of  Congress 
and  in  1789  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River.  He  died  at  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1818,  in  comparative  poverty  and 
obscurity. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  along  the  Ohio, 
but  the  Indians  did  not  seem  immediately 
disposed  to  make  a  united  stand,  although 
many  predatory  bands  attacked  the  set- 
tlers. Early  in  1792  the  Government  took 
measures  and  made  overtures  to  procure 
peace.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations 
were  invited  to  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  attaching  them  to  the  United 
States  and  convincing  them  of  the  justice 
and  hmnanity  of  the  new  Government; 
also,  to  induce  them  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  western  tribes  to  bring  about 
peace. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  the  tribes  on 
the  Maumee  and  Wabash  with  like  pur- 
pose, also  secret  spies  to  ascertain  the 
views  and  intention  of  the  red  men  and  to 
insinuate  the  humane  and  foregoing  dis- 
position of  the  Americans.  In  the  mean- 
time the  government  was  making  active 
preparation  for  war,  should  it  be  found 
necessary;  and  the  savages,  seeing  these 
movements,  became  suspicious  and  fearful. 
Two  of  the  principal  messengers  were  mur- 
dered, the  spies  failed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination and  the  convoys  between  the  mili- 
tary posts  were  harassed  and  attacked. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  bold,  dashing  and  courageous  sol- 
dier of  old  fighting  stock,  who  had  served 
his  country  at  Three  Rivers,  Bxandywine, 
Germantown,  Valley  Forge,  Yorktown,  and 
most  conspicuously  in  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point,  was  selected  to  succeed  St. 
Clair  after  the  latter's  crushing  defeat. 

The  military  establishment  was  greatly 
increased  and  improved.  Wayne  left 
Pittsburg  in  June,  1792,  and  during  the 
summer  organized  the  army  with  a  number 
of  the  survivors  of  St.  Clair's  army  as 
a  nucleus.  In  the  winter  the  forces  were 
collected  near  Fort  Mcintosh  (Beaver, 
Pa.),  below  Pittsburg,  where  they  were 
thoroughly  and  rigorously  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined and  prepared  for  the  ardors  of 
Indian  warfare. 

Descending  the  Ohio  in  April,  1793,  the 
infantry  and  artillery  camped  at  Hobson's 
Choice,  near  Fort  Washington.  The  cav- 
alry camped  south  of  the  river,  where  they 
practiced  for  all  exigencies.  From  Fort 
Washington  a  military  road  was  cut  to 
the  present  site  of  Greenville,  five  miles 
beyond  Fort  Jefferson;  the  intermediate 
posts  Fort  Hamilton  and  Ft.  St.  Clair 
(near  Eaton)  were  supplied  with  large 
quantites  of  provisions,  and  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle  were  gathered  beyond  the  ad- 
vanced post  under  the  protection  of  troops. 
These  movements  were  closely  watched  by 
the  Indians  assembled  in  council  on  the 
Maumee,  and  the  peace  commissioners  re- 
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quested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  suspend 
military  operations  until  they  negotiated 
with  them. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  over  St. 
Clair  and  stimulated  by  British  officers  and 
agents  from  the  northern  posts,  the  In- 
dians insisted  upon  making  the  Ohio  river 
the  boundary  between  themselves  and  the 
whites.  The  commissioners  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  these  terms  and  notified  Wayne  of 
their  decision.  The  General  then  made 
preparation  for  his  expedition.  Breaking 
camp  near  Fort  Washington  on  the  6th  or 
7th  of  October,  he  marched  northward 
with  a  force  of  2600  regulars,  36  guides 
and  spies  and  360  mounted  militia,  and 
arrived  at  a  commanding  site  on  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Stillwater,  about  six 
miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  13th. 

The  season  being  well  advanced,  the 
Kentucky  militia  were  dismissed  and  the 
army  prepared  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 
Accordingly  a  fort  was  built  and  named 
Greene  Ville  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  fellow  officer  of  Wayne's  in  the 
Revolution.  During  the  winter  Wayne 
sent  a  detachment  to  the  site  of  St.  Clair's 
defeat,  twenty  three  miles  in  advance,  and 
built  Fort  Recovery.  This  post  was  gar- 
risoned and  placed  in  charge  of  Captain 
Alex  Gibson.  Early  in  1794  painted  scouts 
and  spies  were  sent  among  the  savage 
and  kept  informed  of  their  movements  and 
designs.  The  road-cutters  were  also  work- 
ing in  various  directions,  leaving  the  In- 
dians in  doubt  as  to  the  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  advance  march.  Early  in 
June  it  was  reported  by  some  Indians  cap- 
tured on  the  Maimiee  that  probably  two 
thousand  warriors  of  the  Chippewas, 
Wyandots,  Shawnese,  Tawas,  Delawares 
and  Miamis  were  then  collected  on  the 
Mamnee,  and  if  joined  by  the  Pottawat- 
tomies  the  numbers  would  be  augmented 
to  over  three  thousand ;  also,  that  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  number  of  400,  besides  the  De- 
troit militia,  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Mau- 
mee Rapids  on  their  way  against  the 
Americans.  Later  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  warriors  of  seven  nations  were  as- 
sembled at  Grand  Glaize,  with  the  chiefs 
in  council,  and  that  war  or  peace  de- 
pended upon  the  conduct  of  the  British 
assembled  at  the  rapids.  These  reports 
were  soon  credited,  for  on  June  30th  an 
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escort  of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Major  McMahon,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  very  numerous  body  of  Indians 
under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  followed 
by  a  general  assault  upon  the  post  and 
garrison  in  every  direction.  They  were 
soon  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  but  re- 
newed the  attack  and  kept  up  a  heavy  and 
constant  fire,  at  a  good  distance,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  They  again  re- 
newed the  attack  on  the  following  day, 
but  .were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  with 
disgrace  from  the  same  field  where  they 
had  formerly  gained  such  a  signal  victory 
over  imfortunate  St.  Clair.  Wayne  esti- 
mated the  number  of  savages  in  this  en- 
gagement at  from  1500  to  2000. 

Major  General  Scott  of  Kentucky  ar- 
rived at  Greeneville  on  July  26th  with 
1600  mounted  volunteers,  and  the  army 
commenced  to  advance  on  the  28th.  Wayne 
wished  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  had  pre- 
viously made  such  demonstrations  as  would 
induce  the  savages  to  expect  this  advance 
by  the  route  of  the  Miami  villages  to  the 
left  or  towards  the  rapids  by  the  right. 
Instead  he  took  a  circuitous  route  in  a 
central  direction,  while  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  above  points. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  the  army 
camped  one  mile  beyond  Fort  Recovery 
and  on  August  1st  arrived  at  the  St. 
Mary*s  24  miles  beyond,  where  a  small  fort 
was  erected,  provisioned,  garrisoned  and 
named  Fort  Adams.  Following  this 
stream,  as  if  intending  to  surprise  the 
Miami  village,  Wayne  crossed  over  at 
Shane's  Crossing  and  turned  back  towards 
the  east,  crossed  the  Auglaize  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  junction  of  that  stream 
with  the  Maimiee,  seventy-seven  miles  be- 
yond Fort  Recovery,  where  the  army  ar- 
rived August  8.  Here  a  strong  garrison 
was  established  and  called  Fort  Defiance. 
A  last  overture  of  peace  was  now  made 
to  the  assembled  Indians,  who  thereupon 
sent  word  that  they  would  decide  for  peace 
or  war  if  the  Americans  would  wait  ten 
days  at  Grand  Glaize  (Defiance.)  Im- 
patient of  delay,  Wayne  moved  forward 
and  on  August  20th  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  British  garrison  on  the  Maumee,  150 
miles  from  Greeneville,  having  previously 
deposited  all  the  heavy  baggage  and  pre- 
pared for  light  action.     The  enemy  were 


encamped  behind  the  thick,  brushy  wood 
and  the  British  fort.  Advancing  about  five 
miles  down  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
the  front  guard  of  mounted  volunteers  were 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  enemy  about 
11  o'clock  and  put  to  confusion,  retreat- 
ing through  the  front  guard  of  the  regu- 
lars. A  stand  was  soon  made,  however, 
and  the  position  held  until  joined  by  a 
battalion  of  riflemen  about  fifteen  minutes 
later.  The  Americans  immediately  formed 
in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thid 
wood  of  fallen  timber.  The  savages  were 
formed  in  three  lines  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other  and  extending  for 
nearly  two  miles  at  right  angles  with  the 
river.  Wayne  ordered  a  charge  made  by 
the  front  line  with  trailed  arms,  to  rouse 
the  enemy  from  their  coverts.  This  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  well  directed  fire  on 
the  backs  of  the  enemy  when  aroused,  and 
a  brisk  charge  so  as  not  to  give  them  time 
to  reload.  The  second  line  was  ordered 
to  support  the  first,  the  mounted  volun- 
teers directed  to  turn  the  enemy's  right 
and  the  cavalry  to  turn  the  left.  These 
orders  were  all  obeyed  with  spirit  and 
promptness  and  with  such  impetuosity  that 
the  first  line  drove  the  Indians  and  Cana- 
dians from  their  positions  so  quickly  that 
the  second  line  could  scarcely  get  up  to 
participate  in  the  action,  the  enemy  being 
driven  in  one  hour  more  than  two  miles 
through  the  thick  woods  by  half  their 
munbers.  The  savages  with  their  allies 
fled  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay, 
leaving  the  victorious  Americans  in  full 
and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle. 
In  this  engagement  the  official  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  thirty-three  officers  and  pri- 
vates killed  and  104  woimded.  The  enemy, 
who  were  estimated  at  from  1 500  to  2000, 
probably  lost  twice  the  number. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle,  it  is 
said,  the  Indians  held  a  council  to  decide 
what  action  should  be  taken,  and  Blue 
Jacket,  the  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  spoke 
in  favor  of  an  engagement,  but  Little  Tur- 
tle was  inclined  to  peace.  The  latter  is 
credited  with  speaking  thus:  "We  have 
beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate 
coiiunanders ;  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
good  fortune  always  to  attend  us.  The 
Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who 
never  sleeps;  the  night  and  the  day  are 
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alike  to  him.  And  during  all  the  time 
that  he  has  been  marching  upon  our  vil- 
lages, notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of 
our  young  men,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There 
is  something  whispers  me,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace." 

Being  reproached  for  cowardice  which 
was  foreign  to  his  nature,  he  laid  aside 
resentraMit  and  took  part  in  the  battle, 
but  left  the  leadership  to  his  opponent. 
The  result  proved  his  sagacity. 

After  the  battle  the  anny  encamped  near 
Fort  Miami,  a  post  built  by  order  of  the 
British  Governor  of  Canada  in  1794  and 
commanded  by  Major  William  Campbell, 
who  was  ordered  to  withdraw  and  remove 
to  the  nearest  military  post  occupied  by 
the  British  at  the  peace  of  1783.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  and  Wayne  contented 
himself  with  burning  everything  within 
reach  of  the  fort. 

The  army  returned  to  Fort  Defiance  on 
the  27th  after  laying  waste  the  villages 
and  cornfields  on  each  side  of  the  Miami 
all  along  the  route. 

Roosevelt  says  of  the  Battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers:  "It  was  the  most  complete  and 
important  victory  ever  gained  over  the 
Northwestern  Indians  during  the  forty 
years*  warfare  to  which  it  put  an  end,  and 
it  was  the  only  considerable '  pitched  bat- 
tle in  which  they  lost  more  than  their 
foes." 

'After  the  return  to  Defiance  the  post 
was  greatly  strengthened  and  a  road  cut 
along  the  Maiunee  to  the  Indian  villages 
at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph,  forty-seven  miles  distant. 

The  army  left  Defiance  on  September 
14th  and  arrived  at  the  villages  on  the 
17th,  where  it  encamped  until  a  suitable 
fort  was  erected,  provisioned,  garrisoned 
and  called  Fort  Wayne.  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  march  for  Greeneville  was 
taken  up  and  the  army  arrived  at  that 
place  November  2d,  saluted  with  twenty- 
four  rounds  from  a  six  pounder.  Wayne 
re-established  headquarters  here,  sent  out 
detachments  to  build  forts  at  upper  Piqua, 
Loramie  and  one  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Auglaize,  and  awaited  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  Indians. 


THE    TREATY   OF    GREENEVILLE. 

After  the  battle  on  the  Maimiee  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  still  hesitated 
to  seek  peace.  The  British  agents,  Simcoe, 
McKee,  and  Brant,  stimulated  them  to 
continued  hostilities.  They  strengthened 
Fort  Miami,  supplied  the  savages  from 
their  magazines,  called  a  council  and 
urged  them  to  propose  a  truce  or  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  until  spring,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  Americans,  that  they  might 
neglect  to  keep  sufficient  troops  to  retain 
their  position.  They  advised  the  savages 
to  convey  their  land  to  the  King  in  trust, 
so  as  to  give  the  British  a  pretext  for  as- 
sisting them,  and,  in  case  the  Americans 
refused,  to  abandon  all  their  posts  and 
possessions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio 
to  make  a  general  attack  and  drive  them 
across  the  river.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
advice  the  Indians  began  to  understand 
their  critical  condition  and  to  lose  faith 
in  the  British.  Some  in  despair  crossed 
the  Mississippi,  but  the  humane  disposi- 
tion of  the  Americans  finally  won  their 
confidence. 

Late  in  December  the  chiefs  of  several 
tribes  manifested  their  desire  for  peace  to 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Wayne.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Greeneville  representatives  of 
the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Sacs,  Pottawat- 
tomies  and  Miamis  entered,  together  with 
the  Shawnese,  Delawares  and  Wyandots, 
into  preliminary  articles  with  General 
Wayne,  January  24th,  1795.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  the  sachems  and  war  chiefs  repre- 
senting the  above  nations  should  meet 
Wayne  at  Greeneville  on  or  about  June  15, 
to  consult  and  conclude  such  a  peace  as 
would  be  for  the  interest  and  satisfaction 
of  both  parties.  In  the  meantime  hosili- 
ties  ceased,  prisoners  were  exchanged  and 
the  Indians  were  preparing  to  meet  in 
June  as  agreed.  The  first  to  arrive  were 
a  large  number  of  Delawares,  Ottawas, 
Pottawattomies  and  Eel  River  Indians. 
On  June  16th  Wayne  met  these  in  general 
council  for  the  first  time. 

After  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  the 
General  addressed  them,  saying:  "I  have 
cleared  the  ground  of  all  brush  and  rub- 
bish, and  opened  roads  to  the  east,  to  the 
west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  that 
all  nations  may  come  in  safety  and  ease  to 
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meet  me.  The  ground  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil-house stands  is  unstained  with  blood 
and  is  as  pure  as  the  heart  of  General 
Washington,  the  great  chief  of  America 
and  of  his  great  council — as  pure  as  my 
heart,  which  wishes  for  nothing  so  much 
as  peace  and  brotherly  love.  I  have  this 
day  kindled  the  council  fire  of  the  United 
States;  we  will  now  cover  it  up  and  keep 
it  alive  until  the  remainder  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  assemble  and  form  a  full  meet- 
ing and  representation.  I  now  deliver  to 
each  tribe  present  a  string  of  white  wam- 
pum to  serve  as  record  of  the  friendship 
that  is  this  day  commenced  between  us." 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  some  of 
the  tribes  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling, 
also  to  the  interference  of  the  British 
Agents,  the  Indians  kept  arriving  in  small 
bands  from  their  homes  on  the  Maumee, 
the  Wabash  and  the  Lake  region.  These 
were  the  chief  men,  the  scions  of  many  a 
proud  and  noted  tribe.  Some  had  met  in 
former  treaties,  many  had  helped  to  rout 
the  army  of  St.  Clair  in  1791  and  all  had 
been  defeated  on  the  Maiunee.  As  they 
arrived  they  were  cordially  received  and 
expressed  sentiments  of  peace.  On  the 
15th  of  July  Wayne  addressed  the  Coun- 
cil at  length,  explaining  his  powers  and 
urging  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  (Mari- 
etta) as  a  basis  for  lasting  peace.  By 
that  treaty  the  Indians  about  the  Lakes  had 
ratified  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  held 
in  1785,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  kept 
the  country  south  of  Lake  Erie  from  the 
Cuyahoga  to  the  Miami  rivers,  and  ex- 
tending south  to  about  40°  of  latitude, 
retaining  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing  to  the  Ohio  and  giving  the  Ameri- 
cans certain  trading  posts  in  return.  Time 
was  given  for  deliberation  and  discussion, 
followed  on  the  18th  relative  to  the  merits 
and  force  of  the  treaty  of  Muskingum 
(Fort  Harmar)  of  which  some  of  the 
chiefs  pleaded  ignorance. 

On  the  20th  Wayne  read  to  the  as- 
sembled warriors  the  offer  of  peace  sent 
to  them  just  before  the  battle  on  the 
Maumee.  He  also  read  and  explained  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  and  pointed  out  a 
number  of  chiefs  who  were  present  and 
had  signed  both  that  and  the  previous 
treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  asked  them 
to  consider  seriously  what  he  had  said  and 


make  known  their  thoughts  at  their  next 
meeting.  On  the  21st  the  discussion  was 
continued,  several  prominent  warriors  took 
part  and  were  followed  by  Mee-she-kun- 
no-quoh,  or  Little  Turtle,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Miamis,  who  claimed  ignorance  of 
the  lands  ceded  along  the  Wabash  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  these  lands  had  been 
ceded  by  the  British  to  the  Americans 
when  the  former  were  beaten  by  and  made 
peace  with  the  latter.  On  Wednesday,  the 
22nd,  this  tall  and  crafty  warrior  made  a 
shrewd  and  eloquent  address  before  the 
great  council.  Let  us  imagine  him  with 
sweeping  arm  describing  the  extensive  do- 
mains of  his  forefathers,  with  a  handful 
of  earth  showing  what  remained  to  his 
tribe,  with  a  few  kernels  in  a  dry  pod, 
typifying  his  reduced  nimibers  and  with  a 
cloud  of  white  winged  seed  shaken  upon 
the  breeze  symbolizing  the  advancing 
Americans. 

On  this  interesting    occasion    he    arose 
with  dignity  and  said:     "General  Wayne! 
I  hope  you  will  pay  attention  to  what  I 
now  say  to  you.     I  wish  to  inform  you 
where  my  younger  brothers,  the  Miamis, 
live,  and  also  the  Pottawattomies  of  St 
Joseph,  together  with  the  Wabash  Indians. 
You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States;  but  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
form you  that  that  line  cuts  off  from  the 
Indians  a  large  portion  of  country  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  my  forefathers,  time 
immemorial,   without  molestation  or  dis- 
pute.    The  prints  of  my  ancestor's  houses 
are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  this  portion. 
I  was  a  little  astonished  at  hearing  you 
and  my   brothers   who   are   now   present, 
telling  each  other  what  business  you  had 
transacted  together,    heretofore,    at    Mus- 
kingum,  concerning   this   country.      It  is 
well  known  that  my    forefather    kindled 
the  first  fire  at  Detroit;  from  thence  he 
extended  his  lines  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Scioto ;  from  thence  to  its  mouth,  from 
thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash;  and  from  thence  to  Chicago,  on 
Lake  Michigan.    At  this  place  I  first  saw 
my  elder  brothers,  the  Shawanese.    I  have 
now  informed  you  of  the  boimdaries  of 
the  Miami  nation,  where  the  great  Spirit 
placed  my  forefather    a    long    time   ago 
and  charged  him  not  to  sell  or  part  with 
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his  lands,  but  to  preserve  them  for  his 
posterity.  This  charge  has  been  handed 
down  to  me.  I  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  my  brothers  differed  so  much 
from  me  on  this  subject;  for  their  con- 
duct would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the 
Great  Spirit  and  their  forefathers  had 
not  given  them  the  same  charge  that  was 
given  to  me;  but  on  the  contrary,  had 
directed  them  to  sell  their  lands  to  any 
white  man  who  wore  a  hat,  as  soon  as  he 
should  ask  it  of  them.  Now,  elder  broth- 
er, your  younger  brothers,  the  Miamis,  have 
pointed  out  to  you  their  country  and  also 
to  our  brothers  present.  When  I  hear 
your  proposals  on  this  subject,  I  will  be 
ready  to  give  an  answer.  I  came  with  an 
expectation  of  hearing  you  say  good  things, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  I  expected. 

"Brothers,  the  Indians!  I  expected,  in 
this  council  that  our  minds  would  have 
been  made  up,  and  that  we  should  speak 
with  one  voice.  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
that  you  are  rather  unsettled  and  hasty 
in  your  conduct." 

After  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamis  had 
spoken,  Tarke,  the  Wyandot,  arose  and 
said  that  the  ground  belonged  to  the  Great 
Spirit  above,  and  that  they  all  had  an 
equal  right  to  it;  that  he  always  con- 
sidered the  treaty  of  Muskingum  as 
founded  upon  the  fairest  principles,  as 
being  binding  upon  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States  alike;  and  that  peace  was 
now  desired  by  all.  During  the  following 
days  discussion  concerning  the  boundaries 
and  terms  were  continued  and  on  the  24th, 
General  Wayne  arose  and  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Brothers,  the  Miamis  1  I  have  paid  at- 
tention to  what  the  Little  Turtle  said,  two 
days  since,  concerning  the  lands  which  he 
claims.  He  said  his  father  first  kindled 
the  fire  at  Detroit  and  stretched  his  line 
from  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sci- 
oto; thence  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio; 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  and  from  thence  to  Chicago, 
on  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan; 
and  observed  that  his  forefathers  had 
enjoyed  that  country  \mdisturbed,  from 
time  immemorial. 

"Brothers!  These  boundaries  enclose  a 
very  large  space  of  country  indeed;  they 
embrace,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  the  lands 


on  which  all  the  nations  now  present  live, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  The  lands  which 
have  been  ceded  have  within  these  three 
days  been  acknowledged  by  the  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Pottawattomies,  Wyandots, 
Delawares  and  Shawanese.  The  Little 
Turtle  says  the  prints  of  his  forefathers* 
houses  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  within 
these  boundaries.  Younger  brother!  it  is 
true  these  prints  are  to  be  observed,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  discover  marks  of 
French  possessions  throughout  this  country 
established  long  before  we  were  born. 
These  have  since  been  in  possession  of  the 
British,  who  must,  in  their  turn,  relinquish 
them  to  the  United  States,  when  they,  the 
French  and  the  Indians,'  will  be  all  as  one 
people. 

"I  will  point  out  to  you  a  few  places 
where  I  discover  strong  traces  of  these 
establishments;  and  first  of  all,  I  find  at 
Detroit,  a  very  strong  print,  where  the  fire 
was  first  kindled  by  your  forefathers ;  next 
at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash;  again  at 
Musquiton  on  the  same  river;  a  little 
higher  up  on  that  stream,  they  are  to  be 
seen  at  Ouitanon.  I  discover  another 
strong  trace  at  Chicago,  another  on  the 
St.  Joseph's,  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  have 
seen  quite  distinctly  the  prints  of  a  French 
and  of  a  British  post,  at  the  Miami  vil- 
lages, and  of  a  British  post  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rapids,  now  in  their  possession. 
Prints,  very  conspicuous,  are  on  the  Great 
Miami,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
French,  forty-five  years  ago ;  another  trace 
is  very  distinctly  to  be  seen  at  Sandusky. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  you  say,  charged  your  fore- 
fathers to  preserve  their  lands  entire  for 
their  posterity,  they  have  paid  very  little 
regard  to  the  sacred  injunction,  for  I  see 
they  have  parted  with  those  lands  to  your 
fathers  the  French,  and  the  English  are 
now,  or  have  been,  in  possession  of  them 
all;  therefore,  I  think  the  charge  urged 
against  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas  and  other 
Indians,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  indeed, 
from  the  very  people  who,  perhaps,  set 
them  the  example.  The  English  and 
French  both  wore  hats ;  and  yet  your  fore- 
fathers sold  them,  at  various  times,  portions 
of  your  lands.  However,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  you  shall  aow  receive  from 
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the  United  States  further  valuable  com- 
pensation for  the  lands  you  have  ceded 
to  them  by  former  treaties. 

"Younger  brothers !  I  will  now  inform 
you  who  it  was  who  gave  us  these  lands 
in  the  first  instance;  it  was  your  fathers 
the  British,  who  did  not  discover  that  care 
for  your  interests  which  you  ought  to  have 
experienced.  This  is  the  treaty  of  peace, 
made  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  when 
the  French  and  Americans  proved  too 
powerful  for  the  British;  on  these  terms 
they  obtained  peace."  Here  part  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  was  read. 

"Here  you  perceive  that  all  the  coun- 
try south  of  the  great  lakes  has  been 
given  up  to  America;  but  the  United 
States  never  intended  to  take  that  advan- 
tage of  you,  which  the  British  placed  in 
their  hands;  they  wish  you  to  enjoy  your 
just  rights,  without  interruption,  and  to 
promote  your  happiness.  The  British 
stipulated  to  surrender  to  us  all  the  posts 
on  this  side  of  the  boundary  agreed  on. 
I  told  you  some  days  ago  that  treaties 
should  ever  be  sacredly  fulfilled  by  those 
who  make  them;  but  the  British  on  their 
part  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  relin- 
quish those  posts  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  done,  but  a  precise  period  is  now 
fixed  for  their  delivery.  I  have  now  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  treaty,  made  eight 
months  since,  between  them  and  us,  of 
which  I  will  read  you  a  little."  (First 
and  second  articles  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty 
read. ) 

"By  this  solemn  agreement  they  prom- 
ise to  retire  from  Michilimackinac,  Fort 
St.  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara  and  all  other 
places  on  this  side  of  the  lakes,  in  ten 
moons  from  this  period,  and  leave  the 
same  to  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"Brothers!  All  nations  present,  now 
listen  to  me ! 

"Having  now  explained  those  matters  to 
you  and  informed  you  of  all  things  I 
judged  necessary  for  your  information,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
and  draw  a  veil  over  past  misfortunes. 
As  you  have  buried  our  dead,  with  the 
concern  of  brothers,  so  I  now  collect  the 
bones  of  your  slain  warriors,  put  them  into 


a  deep  pit  which  I  have  dug,  and  cover 
them  carefully  over  with  this  large  belt, 
there  to  remain  undisturbed.  I  also  dry 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  i^ape  the 
blood  from  your  bodies,  with  this  soft, 
white  linen.  No  bloody  traces  will  ever 
lead  to  the  graves  of  your  departed  he- 
roes; with  this  I  wipe  all  such  away.  I 
deliver  it  to  your  uncle,  the  Wyandot,  who 
will  send  it  round  amongst  you."  (A  large 
belt,  with  a  white  string  attached.) 

"I  now  take  the  hatchet  out  of  your 
hands,  and  with  a  strong  arm  throw  it 
into  the  center  of  the  great  ocean,  where 
no  mortal  can  ever  find  it;  and  I  now 
deliver  to  you  the  wide  and  straight  path 
to  the  Fifteen  Fires,  to  be  used  by  you 
and  your  posterity,  forever.  So  long  as 
you  continue  to  follow  this  road,  so  long 
will  you  continue  to  be  a  happy  people. 
You  see  it  is  straight  and  wide,  and  they 
will  be  blind  indeed,  who  deviate  from  it. 
I  place  it  also  in  your  uncle's  hands,  for 
you."     (A  large  road  belt.) 

"I  will,  the  day  after  tomorrow,  show 
you  the  cessions  which  you  have  made  to 
the  United  States,  and  point  out  to  you 
the  lines  which  may  for  the  future  divide 
your  lands  from  theirs;  and,  as  you  will 
have  tomorrow  to  rest,  I  will  order  you 
a  double  allowance  of  drink,  because  we 
have  buried  the  hatchet  and  performed 
every  necessary  ceremony  to  render  pro- 
pitious our  renovated  friendship." 

Discussion  and  explanation  continued 
until  the  3rd  of  August.  On  that  day  the 
general  read  for  the  third  time  the  articles 
of  the  proposed  new  treaty,  which  was 
then  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  tribal  rep- 
resentatives on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  by 
General  Wayne,  several  officers,  his  aides 
de  camp,  interpreters,  and  guides  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  The  Indians 
remained  a  few  days  at  Fort  Greeneville: 
speeches  were  delivered  apd  the  caliunet 
of  peace  was  finally  passed  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  smoked  it.  Thus  was  con- 
simmiated  a  treaty  of  far  reaching  im- 
portance, concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
which  Rufus  King,  the  historian,  testi- 
fies: "Never  after  the  treaty,  to  their 
honor  be  it  remembered,  did  the  Indian  na- 
tions violate  the  limits  which  it  established 
It  was  a  grand  tribute  to  General  Wayne 
that  no  chief  or  warrior  who   gave  him 
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the  hand  at  Greeneville  ever  after  lifted 
the  hatchet  against  the  United  States. 
There  were  malcontents  on  the  Wabash 
and  Lake  Michigan  who  took  sides  with 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  in  the  War  of 
1812,  perhaps  for  good  cause,  but  the 
tribes  and  their  chiefs  sat  still." 

The  tribes  were  represented  as  follows 
at  the  treaty:  Delawares,  381;  Pottawat- 
tomies,  240;  Wyandots,  180;  Shawanese, 
143;  Miamis  and  Eel  Rivers,  73;  Chippe- 
was,  46;  Ottawas,  45;  Weas  and  Pianke- 
shaws,  12;  Kickapoos  and  Kaskaskias,  10; 
in  all,  1130. 

Some  ninety  chiefs  and  representatives 
signed  the  document  for  the  tribes.  Among 
the  chief  speakers  were  Blue  Jacket,  the 
Shawanese,  Massas,  the  Chippewa,  Tarke 
or  Crane,  the  Wyandot,  and  Au-goosh- 
away,  the  Ottawa.  Besides  the  signa- 
tures of  George  Washington,  and  Anthony 
Wayne  the  names  of  William  H.  Harrison, 
aide  de  camp,  and  several  officers,  Inter- 
preters and  spies  appear  on  the  treaty. 
Among  the  spies  were  William  Wells, 
Christopher  Miller  and  Isaac  Zane.  The 
treaty  was  neatly  engrossed  in  the  legible 
penmanship  of  the  day  on  two  pieces  of 
parchment  about  26  inches  square,  one  of 
which  was  inscribed  on  both  sides. 

An  excellent  photographic  copy,  exact 
size  of  the  original,  is  today  framed  and 
exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  public 
museimi  in  the  basement  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

The  preamble  states  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty — "to  put  an  end  to  a  destructive 
war,  to  settle  all  controversies  and  to  re- 
store harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes." 

The  nine  articles  provide  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  exchange  of  prisoners, 
definite  description  of  boundaries,  the  de- 
livery of  $20,000  worth  of  goods  at  once 
to  the  Indians  and  the  promise  of  $9,500 
worth  of  goods  yearly  forever  thereafter. 

The  respective  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Indians  and  Americans  within  the  lands 
and  reservations  ceded  and  the  penalties 
for  violation  are  also  explicitly  set  forth. 
The  boundary  line  established  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  ran  up 
that  stream  to  the  portage  crossing  to  the 
Tuscarawas,  down  that  stream  to  Fort 
Laurens,  thence  westerly  to  Loramies  (on  a 


branch  of  the  Miami  at  the  beginning  of 
the  portage  to  the  St.  Marys)  thence  to 
Fort  Recovery  and  thence  southwesterly  to 
a  point  on  the  Ohio  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  embracing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio, 
and  a  triangular  piece  of  southeastern  In- 
diana. Besides  this  large  and  valuable 
tract  niunerous  small  tracts,  mostly  from 
two  to  twelve  miles  square,  were  included, 
among  them  being  the  present  site  of  De- 
fiance, Ft.  Wayne  (now  Toledo),  Detroit 
(Sandusky),  Mackiniac,  Chicago,  (Peoria) 
and  with  privilege  of  trading  between 
these  posts. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  these  concessions.  At  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Greenville,  August 
3,  1895,  Governor  William  McKinley  said, 
"The  day  thrills  with  historic  'interest. 
It  is  filled  with  stirring  memories  and  re- 
calls the  struggles  of  the  past  for  peace  and 
the  majesty  of  Constitutional  government. 
It  is  most  fitting  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary. It  marks  an  epoch  in  our  civili- 
zation. One  himdred  years  ago  Indian 
hostilities  were  suppressed  and  the  com- 
pact of  peace  concluded  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians,  which  made  the 
Northwest  the  undisputed  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  was  once  a  dense 
wilderness  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes  is 
now  the  home  of  a  happy  and  progressive 
people  and  the  center  of  as  high  an  order 
of  civilization  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  to  erect  a 
suitable  memorial  on  the  spot  where  this 
great  peace  was  consiunmated,  but  with- 
out success.  On  August  3,  1906,  the 
Greenville  Historical  Society  unveiled  a 
beautiful  bronze  tablet  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  'Tlaced  to  commemorate  the  Treaty 
of  Greenville,  signed  August  3,  1795,  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  representing  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  chiefs 
and  agents  of  the  allied  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio  river." 

This  inscription  is  enclosed  in  a  circle 
surrounded  by  emblems  of  savage  war  and 
peace.  The  tablet  is  attached  to  a  large 
black  diorite  boulder  standing  nearly  five 
feet  high,  near  the  spot  where  the  treaty 
was  signed. 
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From  Jim  to  Jack 

Letters  to  an  Old  Time  Schoolmate 


By  James  Ball  Naylor 


VII. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  14,  19 — . 
You  Dear,  Delightful  Old  Jack:  — 

VER  SINCE  I  got  your  letter 
two  days  ago  IVe  been  strut- 
ting around  with  my  feet  invad- 
ing the  realms  of  cloudland  and 
my  hand  an  the  blue  empyr^n. 
You  say  that  your  skin  is  not 
at  all  abraded  from  the  lashing  I've  given 
you  —  and  that  relieves  me;  that  you 
heartily  agree  with  me,  in  most  I  say — 
and  that  pleases  me;  that  you  thoroughly 
enjoy  my  racy  letters — and  that  flatters 
me;  and  that  I  show  literary  style  in  my 
composition — and  that  throws  me  into  con- 
niption fits  of  delight.  I've  patted  my  own 
back  so  much  in  the  last  two  days,  Jack, 
that  I've  got  rheiunatic  kinks  in  both 
shoulders.  You're  a  tnmip,  old  man  — 
that's  what  you  are;  a  blood-red,  ace- 
high  trump. 

You  ask  me  to  go  ahead  with  my  epis- 
tolary devilment.  I  ought  to  overlook  your 
rashness,  Jack,  and  spare  you,  for  you 
know  not  what  you  do.  But  I  won't  be 
so  kind  as  all  that.  You've  prayed  for  a 
shower;  now  you  mustn't  complain  at  a 
deluge.  For  I  mean  to  smother  you,  my 
friend — crush  you,  annihiliate  you,  be- 
neath a  cataract  of  ink-spoiled  paper. 
■  You  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
invite  such  a  fate — you  lovable  old  chiunp ! 
You  surely  know  what  it  means  to  laugh 
at  the  cute  antics  of  a  spoiled  child;  the 
little  cuss'U  go  on  doing  them  till  some- 
body has  to  thrash  him  to  get  him  to  stop. 
Well,  that's  me,  Jack.  Say !  Isn't  it  funny? 
"That's  me"  is  ungrammatical,  of  course; 
but  no  one  ever  says  "that's  I."  I  won- 
der what's  the  reason. 


Yes,  Jack,  you've  praised  my  style  and 
in  so  doing  have  invited  my  confidence; 
and  I'm  going  to  make  a  confession.  I'm 
an  author;  I've  written  a  book.  There! 
I've  dealt  you  a  knockout  blow;  and  it's 
in  order  for  you  to  double  up  and  slide 
under  the  ropes.  I've  not  only  written  a 
book,  Jack,  but  I've  had  it  published.  I 
know  the  assertion  borders  on  the  incon- 
ceivable and  unbelievable;  but  it's  true. 
How  did  I  do  it?  I  don't  know;  haven't 
the  least  idea.  Fooled  'em,  I  reckon.  I 
don't  know.  At  any  rate  there's  a  work 
of  fiction  upon  the  market,  with  your  old 
schoolmate's  name  upon  the  title  page. 

Yes,  Jack,  for  over  a  year  I've  been 
posing  as  a  literary  celebrity.  You  would 
have  known  of  it,  had  you  not  been  such 
a  dumb  and  obstinate  old  donkey,  feeding 
on  a  few  out-of-date  classics  instead  of 
feasting  on  the  abundance  of  up-to-date 
best-sellers.  The  making  of  a  literary  ce- 
lebrity is  an  art  in  itself,  old  boy;  it's  a 
secret  known  only  to.  a  few — a  very  few — 
heaven- favored  publishers  and  billy-be- 
damned  authors.  You'll  note  I  put  the 
publishers  first;  they're  the  whole  push, 
when  the  success  of  the  project  is  con- 
sidered. First,  of  course,  the  work  must 
be  written — the  manuscript  must  be  pre- 
pared. That's  a  minor  affair  in  the  ven- 
ture, however.  A  typewriter,  a  stack  of 
good  white  paper,  a  dictionary  of  obso- 
lete cuss-words,  and  a  few  hours  of  plug- 
ging each  day,  does  the  trick.  From  that 
on,  all  the  author  has  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
public  over  and  over  how  he  came  to  com- 
mit the  crime,  and  pose  for  innumerable 
photographs.  Then  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher begins  to  get  in  his  fine  work,  Jack. 
In  the  magazine  he  publishes  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  announces  to  the  reading  world 
that  he  has  discovered  a  new  literary  light 
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— a  scintillant,  dazzling  literary  star.  He 
gives  vague  and  delicious  hints  as  to  the 
character  of  the  story  and  when  it  may 
be  expected  to  appear;  he  tells  how  this 
wonderful  new  novelist  eats  and  sleeps, 
and  breathes  and  has  his  being ;  he  reveals 
the  secrets  of  the  marvel's  questionable  an- 
cestry and  youthful  indiscretions.  And  he 
keeps  it  up,  month  after  month,  till  the 
public  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectancy — 
and  the  book  is  on  the  market. 

Another  short  month  passes.  The  new 
book  is  among  the  "six  best-sellers."  Of 
course  it  is!  Who  can  refute  the  state- 
ment? The  publisher's  own  magazine  tri- 
umphantly annoxmces  the  gratifying  fact 
and  prints  the  statistics  to  prove  it.  And 
within  the  year,  a  himdred  thousand — 
two  hundred  thousand — five  hundred 
thousand  copies  are  actually  sold.  It  all 
depends  on  the  enterprising  publisher  as 
to  how  many  copies  really  are  sold;  a 
little  thing  like  a  hundred  thousand  or  so 
doesn't  balk  him. 

Well,  that's  the  way  it's  done,  Jack ;  it's 
as  easy  as  falling  up  stairs.  And  it's  all 
very  gratifying,  all  very  edifying,  and  per- 
fectly fit  and  proper  to  the  time  in  which 
we  live.  As  to  the  number  of  copies  on 
which  the  famous  author  actually  draws 
royalty — well,  that's  another  matter,  quite 
another  story. 

But  I've  hardly  been  as  lucky,  all  the 
way  through,  as  this  favored-of-the-gods 
I've  been  describing,  old  friend.  I've 
bumped  up  against  more  than  one  editorial 
chair  in  the  dark  and  barked  my  shins 
and  indulged  in  vulgar  profanity  to  beat 
the  band.  Still  I  kept  blundering  ahead. 
I  can't  say  why;  it  doesn't  pay  in  any 
sense.  It's  simply  a  case  of  blind  and  will- 
ful pigheadedness,  I  suppose.  I  realize 
that  I  can't  write  a  little  bit;  but  I'm  de- 
termined to  do  the  worst  I  can. 

I  commenced  my  career  of  crime  by  writ- 
ing bits  of  verse  and  mercilessly  inflicting 
them  upon  my  friends  and  acquaintances. 
They  inconsiderately  and  rashly  praised  my 
efforts,  and  that  tickled  me  to  death.  At 
once  I  became  chesty.  With  the  usual 
agility  I  jiunped  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
bad  done  something  praiseworthy,  worth 
while.  I  thought  myself  bom  to  author- 
ship, and  I  promptly  stormed  the  news- 
paper offices  of  the  city.    You  wouldn't  be- 


lieve it  of  me,  would  you.  Jack,  that  your 
old  school  friend  could  be  such  a  consum- 
mate ass?  This  confession  hurts;  but  I'm 
going  through  with  it.  Well,  some  of 
those  newspaper  editors  took  my  stuff  and 
printed  it — in  sheer  and  desperate  self- 
defense,  I  presiune.  Then  was  I  lost,  old 
boy,  forever  lost;  lost  to  all  idea  of  true 
proportion,  to  all  sense  of  shame.  Isn't 
it  awful  to  contemplate — the  depths  of 
degredation  into  which  an  otherwise  sane 
human  being  will  madly  plunge  himself? 

Next  I  tackled  the  magazines,  hurling  at 
them  pecks  of  poems — by  the  grace  of 
vivid,  imagination,  so  considered  —  and 
hunks  and  chunks  of  mighty  rocky  prose. 
I  certainly  expected  those  editors  to  capit- 
ulate promptly;  but  they  didn't  —  not 
enough  to  notice.  Instead  they  sat  un- 
moved behind  their  impregnable  walls  of 
tradition  and  conservatism,  calmly  conning 
their  massy  and  musty  books  of  moth- 
eaten  rules  and  regulations.  Just  about 
once  a  month,  though.  Jack,  they  roused 
up  long  enough  to  load  their  old  brass 
culverin  with  my  missiles  and  fire  them 
all  back  at  me. 

But  I  wasn't  discouraged^-not  a  little 
bit ;  nor  was  I  hurt  or  angry.  Every  time 
r  received  a  broadside,  I  dodged  and  then 
yelled  defiantly,  "Never  touched  me!"  I 
rather  pitied  those  short-sighted  and  be- 
nighted old  editors  and  their  medieval  tac- 
tics; they  were  missing  so  many  good 
things  and  hadn't  sense  enough  to  know 
it.  I  felt  like  scaling  their  walls  and 
dropping  as  a  missionary  among  them.  I 
didn't  know  then,  as  I've  learned  since, 
Jack,  that  every  magazine  office  has  its 
own  measuring-stick  and  that  no  two  are 
of  the  same  length ;  and  that  every  manu- 
script submitted  must  be  just  so  many 
lengths  of  the  said  stick — no  more  and  no 
less — or  it's  rejected.  When  I  finally  had 
that  fact  hammered  into  me,  I  was  mad — 
mad  as  the  devil ;  and  I've  been  mad  ever 
since.  Magazine  editors  aren't  now  on  my 
visiting-list ;  every  one  that  has  the  unmen- 
tionable audacity  to  presume  upon  chance 
acquaintanceship  is  labeled  "imavailable," 
and  sent  about  his  business.  The  sunshine 
of  my  cheery  presence  is  not  for  such.  Jack. 
My  private  opinion  publicly  expressed  is 
that  they're  an  uncanny  and  clannish 
crowd. 
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By  way  of  casual  remark,  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  magazine  poetry  is  in  a 
class  all  by  its  lonesome.  I  mean  the  kind 
that  is  printed — and  seldom  read,  and 
never  understood — in  the  self-styled  "first- 
class"  monthlies.  Providence  pardon  those 
that  write  it ;  grace  forgive  those  that  pub- 
lish it ;  and  Heaven  help  those  that  read  it ! 
It's  a  grisly  ghost  in  the  land  of  letters; 
a  somber  shade  in  the  realm  of  reality; 
unique,  fantastic,  outre  —  and  essentially 
damnable.  When  I  try  to  read  it,  I  go 
to  sleep  over  it  and  have  bad  dreams  and 
wake  up  with  a  blood-raw  taste  in  my 
mouth.  No,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  ever 
get  hungry  for  poetry — the  real  old- 
fashioned  sort,  full  of  haw-haws  and  heart- 
throbs—  don't  monkey  with  the  upper- 
crust  magazines.  Search  rather  the  modest 
ten-centers  and  the  mauve-colored  Sun- 
day supplements.  Lorn  and  lone  as  the 
hope  is,  you  may  discover  a  gem  that  will 
serve  as  a  warrant  for  your  industry  and  a 
reward  for  your  assiduity. 

And  there  isn't  much  real  red-blooded 
andbrutallife  in  their  fiction,  either — come 
to  think  of  it.  The  most  of  it  reminds  me 
of  a  lot  of  sawdust  dolls  playing  parlor- 
croquet.  The  plot's  a  sorry  skeleton  serv- 
ing only  to  show  off  a  lot  of  cast-off  plati- 
tudes and  hand-me-down  epigrams,  and  so 
afraid  of  going  wrong  that  it  never  goes 
anywhere.  As  to  their  heavy  articles  — 
so  heavy  as  to  be  indigestible  and  give  one 
the  nightmare  —  I  can't  bear  'em.  The 
smell  of  'em's  enough;  they  smell  of  the 
cyclopedia  and  the  campaign  almanac — 
they  do.  Jack. 

Of  course  you'll  think  I'm  indulging  in 
this  screed  because  I'm  sore  on  the  maga- 
zine editors.  It's  not  so,  however.  I've 
had  a  lot  of  fun  with  *em;  and  they've 
had  a  lot  of  fun  with  me.  I've  quit  'em; 
and  they're  glad  to  be  quit  of  me.  And 
there  the  thing  ends.  I'm  sending  my  stuff 
to  the  soulful  ten-centers  and  the  soulless 
syndicates  now. 

But  two  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  a  novel.  That's  the  principal 
thing  in  writing  a  story,  provided  one  has 
a  story  to  tell;  just  make  up  one's  mind 
to  commit  the  outrage,  go  at  it,  and  hang 
on  with  grim  grit  and  reckless  abandon. 
Something's  bound  to  come  of  the  effort. 

In  about  three  months  —  aided  by   my 


amanuensis,  benefited  by  suggestions  from 
relatives  and  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  spurred  by  twits  and  bits  of  innuendo 
frcnn  the  office-boy — I  had  a  nice  stack 
of  manuscript  about  six  inches  high.  I 
wasn't  just  ready  to  stop;  but  my  wife 
insisted  the  thing  was  long  enough — and 
my  godless  son  hinted  it  was  entirely  too 
long — so  I  wrote  "finis"  at  the  end  of  the 
last  page,  and  drew  a  deep  breath  of  in- 
finite satisfaction  and  relief.  I  could  have 
done  the  job  in  less  time,  Jack,  but  I  had 
a  good  many  other  things  on  hand  to 
hinder  me. 

Well,  I  wrapped  up  my  precious  product 
and  carried  it  around  to  a  publishing  house. 
The  manager  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment, into  whose  august  presence  I  was 
promptly  railroaded,  informed  me  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  me,  stated  that  he  was 
delighted  to  receive  a  fresh  and  fat  manu- 
script at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  vowed  and  insisted  that  my  creation 
should  have  careful,  prayerful  and  impar- 
tial justice  done  it  at  the  hands  of  his 
readers;  and,  as  a  concluding  favor,  he 
added : 

"Knowing  of  you  as  I  do,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,"— I  immediately  added  two  inches  to 
my  stature,  Jack, — "I've  no  doubt  you've 
written  an  interesting  story,  one  really 
worth  while.  And  should  we  find  it  una- 
vailable," (that  word,  the  old  shibboleth 
of  my  magazine  experience,  took  me  in  the 
face  like  the  slap  of  a  wet  towpl)  "you'll 
readily  understand  we  do  not  question  the 
merit  of  ypur  production.  Our  decision 
will  mean  simply  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  we  can  not 
undertake  its  .publication.  We'll  report  as 
soon  as  may  be,  Mr.  Hawkins;  and — and 
good  day." 

But  two  months  passed;  and  no  report 
did  I  receive.  I  was  a  little  imeasy,  but  I 
assured  myself  with  the  thought  that  they 
had  accepted  the  thing  and  were  going  to 
surprise  me  by  bringing  it  out  before  I  was 
aware  of  its.  acceptance.  And  I  wasn't 
going  to  go  around  and  inquire  about  it 
and  thus  spoil  their  little  game — of  course 
not. 

So  I  waited,  as  placid  and  self-contained 
as  a  turtle  in  the  sun.  All  things  come 
to  him  who  waits — what  he  wants,  and 
what  he  doesn't  want.    One  day  the  office- 
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boy  brought  in  a  bulky  package  and 
dropped  it  upon  my  desk  with  the  pro- 
verbial dull,  sickening  thud.  But  I  didn't 
heed  the  thud.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  firm  name— "Beggs,  Black  &  Co." 
staring  me  in  the  facie. 

"From  my  publishers,"  I  breathed 
softly  to  myself.  "Ah,  they've  sent  me  a 
bundle  of  my  boo'ks!" 

Then  I  fell  to  with  feverish  fingers,  to 
open  that  package;  and  when  it  lay  gap- 
ing before  me — gaping  and  grinning,  it 
seemed  to  me — there  was  my  manuscript. 

Once  more  my  budding  hopes  were 
blasted,  Jack — blasted  by  a  blasted  lot  of 
chumps  who  didn't  know  a  good  thing 
even  when  they  bumped  vtp  against  it. 
Yes,  there  was  my  manuscript,  my  be- 
loved manuscript — or  what  there  was  left 
of  it,  more  properly  speaking.  How 
changed  from  what  I  knew  it !  No  return- 
ing prodigal  ever  looked  more  disreputable 
and  down  at  the  heel.  .I've  heard  of 
authors  complaining  of  their  stuff  being  re- 
turned to  them,  unread.  But  I've  no  com- 
plaint of  the  sort  to  utter — in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  at  any  rate.  No,  I'm  sure 
my  story  had  been  read;  it  looked  like 
it  had  been  read  out  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It's  pristine  purity  was  gone;  it 
was  rumpled,  crumpled,  and  dog's-eared 
and  smeared — almost  beyond  recognition, 
entirely  beyond  redemption.  It  couldn't 
have  been  in  worse  shape,  had  it  been 
wooled  and  wallowed  from  Back  Bay  to 
the  Berkshire  Hills  —  on  a  round-trip 
ticket.  Jack.  Yes,  I  think  those  readers 
read  it;  not  only  read  it,  but  ate  with  it, 
slept  with  it  and  sat  up  with  it  nights  and 
fed  it  paregoric.  I  was  hurt,  old  man  — 
deeply  hurt ;  hurt  in  my  vanity,  and  that's 
a  tender  spot  with  me. 

The  evening  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
the  publishers,  enclosing  a  report  of  one 
of  their  readers.  In  substance  that  report 
was  something  like  this,  Jack : 

"The  story  shows  no  particular  style 
or  merit ;  yet  it  is  a  sweet  and  readable  tale 
of  deep  human  interest.  Much  worse 
stories  are  frequently  published;  but  I 
would  not  advise  its  publication." 

There  you  are!  Now,  what  can  you 
make  of  it?  "No  particular  style!"  And 
I  thought  it  had  all  kinds  of  style.  Jack. 
"A  sweet  and  readable  tale  of  deep  hiunan 


interest."  Golly  I  I'll  bet  a  woman  wrote 
that.  I  hadn't  realized  my  yarn  was  half 
that  good.  "Much  worse  stories  are  fre- 
quently published."  I  gave  that  statement 
some  serious  thought  but  somehow  couldn't 
be  sure  I  grasped  the  subtlety  of  it.  "But 
I  wouldn't  advise  its  publication."  That 
was  as  plain  as  a  black  hair  on  a  blond 
wife's  husband's  coat-collar. 

Jack,  that  reader's  decision  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  Pud  Norton  said  the  time 
your  brother  Bill  gave  him  his  first  chew 
of  tobacco.  Pud  wallowed  the  quid  around 
in  his  cheek  for  quite  a  while,  but  at  last 
it  made  him  sick,  and  he  spat  it  out. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  Bill  asked, 

"  'Cause,"  slobbered  Pud. 

"  'Cause  what?"  Bill  insisted. 

"Nothin'  —  just  'cause." 

•'Wasn't  it  good?" 

"It  was  good  — but  I  didn't  like  it." 

Well,  I  muled  around  for  a  few  daySy 
old  fellow;  then  I  got  mad,  took  a  grip 
•n  myself  and  packed  the  thing  up  and  sent 
it  down  to  New  York.  Back  it  came,  in 
about  a  month,  with  this  sweet  little  bil- 
let-doux from  another  critical  cuss: 

"The  story  is  somewhat  sordid  and  is 
wholly  lacking  in  deep  human  interest; 
but  it  is  quite  well  written — in  a  strong  in- 
dividual style.  I  would  not  advise  publi- 
cation, however." 

Say,  Jack!  the  game  was  getting  inter- 
esting. I  decided  at  once  that  the  liter- 
ary life  was  the  life  for  me.  Here  were 
two  opinions,  from  those  in  authority,  dia- 
metrically opposed.  It  was  "pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice."  The  one 
might  be  right,  or  the  other — for  the  life 
of  me,  I  didn't  know ;  and  the  element  of 
chance  appealed  to  the  gamester  in  me. 
The  situation  was  simply  great — irresist- 
ible. 

Joyfully,  ecstatically,  I  kept  that  manu- 
script going  and  coming.  I  lost  all  de- 
sire to  have  it  published;  I  just  reveled 
in  the  experience  I  was  having.  But  a 
fool  publisher  out  at  Chicago  thought  me 
in  earnest  when  I  submitted  it  to  him  and 
accepted  it  and  brought  it  out.  Of  course 
I  couldn't  say  I  was  just  in  fun,  Jack; 
but  it  was  a  hard  blow  —  I  had  been  hav- 
ing the  time  of  my  life. 

On  the  book's  appearance,  I  signed  with 
a  clipping-agency  and  got  all  the  notices 
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and  reviews.  Judging  from  what  the  crit- 
ics said  of  it,  my  story  was  the  "great 
American  novel"  —  and  the  worst  rot  ever. 
I  can  say  no  more;  that  tells  the  whole 
story,  Jack.  I  sat  up  nights  to  read  those 
things  and  slept  with  them  under  my  pil- 
low. I  punished  my  wife  with  them, 
flagellated  my  son  with  them,  sandbagged 
my  friends  with  them  and  run  off  the  hired 
help  with  them.  At  last  in  a  lucid  moment 
I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  dam 
business  was  a  bad  mess  of  measly  tommy- 
rot,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  part  I  was 
playing  in  it.  So  I  quit  sitting  for  photo- 
graphs and  submitting  to  interviews,  hid 
what  few  copies  of  the  book  I  possessed 
and  went  back  to  sane  and  sensible  com- 
monplace existence.  I  did  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  my  name  and  loca- 
tion, but  thought  better  of  it  and  resolved 
to  live  down  the  disgrace  and  start  in  life 
anew. 

There,  Jack !  YouVe  got  the  whole  mis- 
erable confession.  I  know  you  can  never 
respect  me  again;  but  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  write  me  and  say  that  in  spite  of 
all  you  still  love  me. 

Yours  Penitently  and  Blushingly, 
Jim  Hawkins. 

P.  S.  —  The  one  work  of  my  life  that 
I'm  really  proud  of.  Jack,  is  the  good  I've 
done  humanity  as  a  life  insurance  agent. 
I'm  still  praying  for  you. 

VIII. 

Boston^  Mass.^  Dec.  3,  19 — . 
Dear  Jack  : 

Thanksgiving  has  come  and  gone  —  with 
all  its  mad  merriment  and. mock  humility; 
and  as  I  haven't  heard  from  you  since  the 
date  of  my  last  letter,  the  middle  of  No- 
vember— no  doubt  you're  devoutly  silent 
over  the  season  and  the  day  it  brings  — 
I'm  again  writing  you. 

As  for  myself.  Jack,  I  don't  know  that 
I'm  any  more  thankful  for  heaven's  favors, 
along  about  the  last  of  November,  than  I 
am  at  any  other  time  of  year.  I'm  always 
thankful  —  /  am  —  for  some  things.  No- 
tably, I'm  thankful  that  I'm  made  of  just 
common  crockery  clay  and  that  when  the 
cracked  old  vessel  ultimately  breaks  and 
crumbles  back  to  dust  it'll  be  no  great  loss 


to  the  busy  world;  thankful  that  I  had 
to  scratch  gravel  when  yoimg  and  that 
some  of  the  soil  still  shows  under  my 
finger-nails;  thankful  that  though  I've 
changed  my  habitat  I  haven't  wholly 
changed  my  habits  —  that  I  don't  pro- 
nounce either  "i-ther,"  don't  add  a  final 
"r"  where  it  doesn't  belong,  and  don't 
elude  it  where  it  does  belong;  thankful 
that  no  ancestral  tree  casts  its  chill  shadow 
over  my  sunshiny  field  of  irresponsibility, 
that  no  boulders  of  tradition  wall  it  in. 
In  short.  Jack,  I'm  thankful  I'm  not  as 
other  men  are  —  here  in  old  New  England 
I'm  duly  thankful  for  many  other  things, 
of  course ;  but  I'm  most  thankful  for  these 
I've  eniunerated. 

A  literary  friend  of  mine  dropped  into 
the  office  to  see  me  yesterday,  bringing  a 
cerulean  atmosphere  with  him.  He'd  had 
a  story  turned  down  and  was  in  the  dumps 
up  to  his  armpits.  Of  course  I  know  how 
to  pity  him,  console  him  —  and  laugh  at 
him ;  and  I  did  all  three.    He  got  mad. 

"You've  got  an  attack  of  the  blue- 
devils,  Nate,"  I  said. 

"Blue-devils!"  he  snorted  contemptu- 
ously. "Much  you  know  about  'em! 
Chameleon-devils,  you'd  better  say.  Jim, 
they're  of  all  colors  of  the  spectrum  —  of 
all  shapes,  sizes,  and  previous  conditions  of 
servitude.  If  you've  never  had  my  par- 
ticular species,  you  don't  know  *vot  iss.' 
Am  I  blue?  Hiih!  A  twenty-dollar  gold- 
piece  is  a  blue  poker-chip  to  me.  I  go 
around  warbling  joyfully  all  day  long: 

A  daily  fight,  a  war  of  years; 

And  wounds  and  scars,  and  toil  and  tears  — 

Bald  scheme  and  ruse! 
To  earn  a  place,  to  gain  a  name  — 
A  foretaste  of  tomorrow's  fame! 

Ah!    What's  the  use? 

A  dusty  book  of  verse  or  plays; 

A  grinning  skull,  the  world's  mad  praise 

Or  vain  abuse! 
A  withered  bit  of  faded  bay  — 
Forgotten   fame  of  yesterday! 

And  what's  the  use? 

He  went  out  swearing,  Jack  —  just  be- 
cause I  prescribed  vermilion  and  white  lead 
to  go  along  with  his  blues,  to  make  him 
patriotic. 

Well,  some  time  ago  I  promised  to  write 
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you  what  I  know  of  the  whereabouts  and 
circiunstances  of  the  "old  boys;"  so  here 
goes.  I  think  I  know  the  ones  you*re  in- 
terested in  and  TU  cut  out  all  others. 
Dan  Scott  and  Cass  Haney  have  scaled  the 
future's  mossy  orchard  wall,  and  are  dap- 
pling their  bare  feet  in  the  checkered  sun- 
shine and  shade  of  the  Happy  Play- 
grounds. Dan  married;  his  father  died 
and  left  him  the  home  farm.  Dan  worked 
like  a  slave  and  hoarded  like  a  miser,  and 
bought  another  farm — and  another.  Then 
he  worked  harder  than  ever  and  hoarded 
more  than  ever.  He  hadn't  kith,  kin,  nor 
kids  to  leave  it  to;  it  was  simply  an  in- 
stance of  vulgar  greed  triumphant  over 
nobler  qualities.  He  killed  himself  at 
hard  work,  and  a  fine  monument  marks  his 
grave. 

Poor  Cass  Haney  —  the  happy-go-lucky, 
the  devil-may-care !  His  body  lies  mould- 
ering away  in  the  potter's-field  at  New 
Orleans,  Jack  —  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
the  skull.  He  filled  the  four-flush  he  held; 
but  he  didn't  get  the  pot. 

Your  brother  Bill,  as  of  course  you  well 
know,  has  a  civil-service  position  in  Wash- 
ington—  a  place  just  suited  to  his  tired 
temperament  and  dormant  disposition. 
Will  Ramsey  is  traveling  for  a  Rochester 
shoe-house  —  has  been  at  it  for  years.  He 
gets  more  than  he  ought  to  spend  and 
spends  more  than  he  ought  to  get.  He  says 
so  himself.  He's  as  fat,  fair-skinned,  and 
bald-headed  as  a  baby,  and  as  devoted  to 
his  bottle.  As  of  yore,  he's  still  looking  out 
for  the  material  welfare  of  Will  Ramsey. 

The  Daggetts,  the  Biddisons  and  the 
Bosworths  still  reside  in  the  old  home 
neighborhood.  They've  multiplied  mar- 
velously;  every  hillside  and  hollow  is 
marked  with  their  humble  domiciles  —  here 
a  cabin  full  of  kids,  and  there  a  door- 
yard  full  of  dogs.  They  don't  live;  they 
hardly  exist;  they  just  stay  —  that's  all. 
Each  householder  has  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  a  cow,  and  a  few  chickens  and 
pigs.  I  don't  see  how  they  bring  both  ex- 
tremities into  juxtaposition — I  don't,  Jack ; 
but  somehow  they  do  it.  Yet  they're  happy 
and  content;  I  know  it  —  I've  been  among 
them.  You  and  I  couldn't  stand  it  to- 
day, old  man  —  couldn't  put  up  with  it  at 
all.  Still  the  time  was  when  we  knew 
nothing  better  —  diflferent,  let's  put  it  — 


and  had  no  desire  to  change  our  condition 
or  lot.  But  there's  no  use  philosophizing 
or  repining;  the  bird  that  has  once  left 
the  nest  will  never  go  back  to  it. 

I  couldn't  help  but  do  some  tall  think- 
ing, though,  Jack,  when  I  was  back  there 
a  few  summers  ago  and  ran  onto  Hen 
Bosworth.  He's  a  year  yoimger  than  I,  but 
he's  gray  and  a  granddad  —  granddad  to 
the  tune  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  yapping 
youngsters.  And  what  a  dude  he  used  to 
be — what  an  irresistible  rural  Beau  Bnun- 
mell  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  too — 
handsome  and  virile.  When  I  was  a  skinny 
boy  of  fifteen  —  still  going  barefoot  and 
playing  horse  with  younger  lads,  Hen  was 
a  young  man  and  wearing  lavender  trous- 
ers and  courting  the  girls.  In  those  days 
he  pointed  the  finger  of  contempt  at  me  — 
yes,  he  did;  and  I  paid  homage  to  him, 
in  the  concealed  dislike  and  envy  inferi- 
ority always  pays  to  superiority.  Uh-huh, 
he  was  a  young  man  at  fifteen;  and  he's 
an  old  man  —  and  in  his  dotage  —  at  a 
little  over  forty.  It's  remarkable.  And 
Jack,  listen!  To-day  Hen's  Sunday-best 
is  his  week-day  fair-to-middling;  he  hasn't 
a  pair  of  lavender  pants  to  his  name. 
How  has  the  mighty  fallen! 

Pud  Norton  —  the  Sunday-school  lad, 
the  story-book  boy  —  is  baching  it  on  a 
farm  in  Nebraska.  I  haven't  seen  him,  but 
I  hear  he  has  more  hogs  on  his  farm  than 
he  has  hairs  on  his  head,  and  that  he  uses 
his  whiskers  for  a  napkin.    He's  unmarried 

—  has  no  children  that  the  court  knows 
of;  but  he's  putting  in  his  best  licks  pil- 
ing up  dollars  for  his  nephews  and  nieces 
to  quarrel  over.  Pud,  as  you  undoubtedly 
recall,  was  the  banner  boy,  the  moral  mon- 
strosity and  model  mortal  of  our  school. 
We  had  him  flung  into  our  teeth  so  much 

—  the  rest  of  us  unregenerate  imps  —  that 
I  can  yet  taste  the  pomatum  his  mother 
used  on  his  hair.  He  was  always  immacu- 
lately clad,  according  to  our  boyish  no- 
tions; always  was  well  tubbed  and 
scrubbed;  always  had  clean  finger-nails; 
always  had  his  hair  combed  and  his  shoes 
blacked.  And  he  never  failed  to  have  his 
lessons.  Jack,  never  played  hookey,  never 
quarreled*  or  fought,  never  used  unseemly 
language,  never  was  idle  or  mischie- 
vous, never  neglected  to  go  to  church 
and  Sunday-school.     But  he  was  a  despic- 
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able  brat,  for  all  that,  and  we  all  heartily 
detested  him.  And  no  wonder!  He  was 
the  bane  of  our  existence  —  the  teacher's 
pet,  the  tale-bearer,  the  sneak  and  hypo- 
crite. All  the  older  people  in  the  com- 
munity doted  upon  him,  held  him  up  for 
our  admiration  and  emulation  and  pre- 
dicted great  things  for  him  as  a  man ;  but 
we  foxy  youngsters  knew  him  far  better 
than  did  our  biased  elders  —  and  we  went 
on  hating  him,  and  planning  and  praying 
for  his  undoing.  It  came  —  his  undoing 
arrived  as  per  schedule,  old  boy.  Remem- 
ber? Pud  stole  some  pencils  from  the 
teacher's  desk  and  was  caught  with  his 
mask  off  and  the  said  pencils  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  school  idol  had  toppled  from 
its  pedestal  and  was  sadly  marred.  Its  ad- 
mirers patched  it  up  and  set  it  back  in 
place;  but  somehow  or  other  it  was  never 
quite  the  same  object  of  blind  admira- 
tion—  people  were  always  looking  for  the 
cracked  places. 

But  previous  to  his  fall.  Pud  was  a 
power  in  our  realm  of  schooldom.  It  was 
he  informed  the  teacher  the  time  six  or 
eight  of  us  got  a  lambasting  for  writing 
love-letters.  The  way  the  thing  started 
was  like  this  —  if  it's  possible  youVe  for- 
got, old  fellow.  You  and  Hettie  Sheets 
had  a  falling-out  and  the  perverse  and 
fickle  Hettie  took  up  with  Fred  Daggett. 
She  wrote  Fred  a  love-letter  and  meant  to 
slip  it  to  him  at  the  noon-hour.  Perfidious 
Nannie  Biddison  —  Hettie's  bosom  friend 
—  to  gain,  favor  in  your  eyes,  Jack,  in- 
formed you  of  Hettie's  intent.  You  im- 
mediately called  a  council  of  your  trusty 
blades  and  we  determined  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  that  love-letter,  ere  it  reached  the 
one  for  whom  it  was  intended.  As  soon 
as  the  noon  intermission  arrived,  we  of  the 
Jack  Linden  gang  bolted  our  food  and 
bolted  out  the  door,  and  there  lay  in  wait 
for  the  appearance  of  the  frail  and  false 
Hettie.  Soon  she  came,  and  you  con- 
fronted her  and  charged  her  with  con- 
templated infidelity.  She  brazenly  con- 
fessed and  openly  defied  you.  Jack — taunt- 
ing you  by  drawing  the  missive  from  her 
pocket,  maddening  you  by  flaunting  it  in 
your  face.  You  made  a  frantic  grab  for 
the  honey-sweet  epistle,  but  you  didn't  get 
it.  Hettie  had  hidden  it  in  her  little 
brown  fist  and  dashed  around  the  corner 


of  the  schooIT^o«a^  ItHg^ng  a  tantalizing 
laugh  as  her  gingham  cfrcss^ skirt  flirted  out 
of  sight. 

"Come  on,  boys !"  you  yelled. 

In  hot  pursuit  of  the  saucy  and  defiant 
miss,  we  clattered  and  clamored.  She 
crossed  the  schoolyard,  with  the  agility  and 
grace  of  a  gazelle  leaped  the  low  barrier 
separating  the  grounds  from  a  pasture-lot 
adjoining  and  raced  away  toward  the 
woods  near  at  hand.  In  her  wake  the 
gang  whooped  and  hollowed.  You  and  I 
soon  distanced  the  others  and  came  up  with 
the  flying  maid  just  as  she  reached  the 
border  of  the  bit  of  woodland.  When  she 
saw  she  was  fated  to  be  overhauled,  she 
stopped,  turned  and  faced  us,  and  —  gig- 
gling maliciously  —  hooked  a  taper  finger 
into  the  neck  of  her  gingham  frock  and 
with  the  other  hand  dropped  the  letter 
into  her  bosom. 

We  stopped  and  panted  and  stared  at  the 
audacious  miss  —  and  at  each  other. 
Here  was  a  phase  of  the  affair  —  a  compli- 
cation, we  had  not  reckoned  on;  and,  for 
the  moment,  we  were  nonplussed.  Our 
companions  came  up  and  stood  grinning  at 
our  stupid  perplexity.  That  fired  you  up, 
Jack. 

"Give  me  that  letter,  Hettie  Sheets!" 
you  commanded  sternly. 

"I  won't  do  it!"  she  retorted.  "It  isn't 
for  you.  Jack  Linden ;  and  you've  no  right 
to  see  it." 

"Hand  it  over !"  you  cried  crossly. 

Always  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  to  your  stronger  will.  Jack  —  of 
rendering  you  worshipful  and  instant  obe- 
dience; but  now  she  flatly  refused. 

"I  won't  do  it,"  she  said. 

"If  you  don't,  I'll  take  it  from  you," 
you  threatened. 

"You  can't,'*  she  fleered;  "it's  in  my 
bosom." 

"I  don't  care  — I'll  take  it!"  you  de- 
clared. 

"You  wouldn't  dare.  Jack  Linden!"  — 
in  apparent  horror  and  amaze  at  the  bare 
thought. 

"Well,  I  will  dare!"  you  shouted  reck- 
lessly.   "Come  on,  Jim,  and  help  me !" 

The  other  boys  hugged  themselves  and 
grinned  impishly  at  the  prospective  fun. 
I  hesitated  to  obey  your  mandate.  Dimly 
I  realized  that  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
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the  unexpected  balking  of  your  desires  and 
plans,  made  you  irresponsible  —  else  you 
wouldn't  have  harbored  a  thought  of  such 
an  outrage.  I  shaped  my  lips  to  remon- 
strate with  you,  Jack,  but  a  look  at  your 
face  froze  me  to  silence. 

"Come  on!"  you  repeated  savagely. 
Zeal  in  your  cause,  old  fellow,  over- 
came all  my  scruples.  I  seized  Hettie  by 
the  arms ;  and  awkwardly,  roughly  you  es- 
sayed to  unfasten  her  waist  —  which  was 
buttoned  up  the  back.  The  poor  little 
girl  fought  fiercely,  kicking  and  clawing 
and  weeping ;  but  we  brutally  overpowered 
her.  Your  big  clumsy  fingers  sought  the 
depths  of  her  warm,  palpitating  bosom, 
and  out  came  the  crumpled  bit  of  paper. 

Hettie  dropped  to  the  ground,  moaning 
and  sobbing  —  feeling  herself  forever  dis- 
graced by  the  outrage.  Our  companions 
fled  the  scene,  muttering  their  disapproval 
of  the  devilish  deed.  You  resolutely  and 
pitilessly  read  the  letter,  and  then  looked 
at  me.    I  glared  at  you ;  you  glared  back. 

"You're  a  dirty  coward.  Jack  Linden !"  I 
cried  hotly  —  my  fingers  itching  to  get  at 
your  freckled  face. 

"I  know  it,"  you  answered,  sullenly; 
"and  so^e  y(?«." 

Then  you  gave  me  a  final  glower- 
ing and  contemptuous  glance,  old  man; 
and  turned  your  attention  to  Hettie. 

She  was  still  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  whimpering  and  sighing  dismally. 
You  buttoned  up  her  waist,  lifted  her  to 
her  feet  and  took  her  in  your  arms  and 
kissed  her  and  comforted  her  —  whisper- 
ing sweet  and  consoling  words  into  her 
ear.  It  made  me  ashamed  and  sick  at  the 
stomach,  to  see  you  carry  on  so,  Jack  — 
honestly  it  did ! 

At  last  Hettie  began  to  smile  through 
her  tears  —  a  sort  of  triumphant,  self- 
satisfied  smile,  I  fancied ;  and  together  the 
pair  of  you  saimtered  off  toward  the 
schoolhouse,  leaving  me  to  my  own  puz- 
zling thoughts. 

Jack!  I've  often  wondered  —  it's  mean 
and  wicked,  I  know;  but  the  female  sex 
IS  so  peculiar !  —  if  Hettie  didn't  plan  to 
have  the  whole  thing  come  out  just  the  way 
it  did,  to  compel  you  to  make  peace  with 
her.    Did  you  ever  think  about  it? 

Well,  the  outcome  of  the  whole  regret- 
table affair  —  and  I  know  you  remember 


this  particular  part,  old  friend  —  was  that 
Pud  Norton  told  the  teacher  of  our  out- 
landish deed  and  Mr.  Vogner  investigated, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  boys  and  girls, 
with  the  bare  exception  of  Wes  Bosworth, 
that  had  been  writing  love-letters,  were 
drawn  up  in  line  and  soimdly  trounced. 
I  got  smart,  you  remember,  and  told  the 
teacher  the  reason  he  didn't  whip  Wes 
Bosworth  was  because  that  hopeful  was 
the  son  of  a  director.  Then  Mr.  Vogner 
gave  me  a  second  flogging,  and  I  vowed 
vengeance. 

Yes,  yes,  you  recall  it  all.  Jack,  old 
chum!  I  vowed  to  whip  Vogner  some 
day — when  I  got  to  be  a  man;  and  I'm 
sure  that  at  the  time  I  meant  it.  But 
youthful  vows  of  love  or  war  are  made 
to  be  broken,  it  seems.  Vogner  moved  off 
West,  and  I  lost  all  knowledge  of  him. 

But  one  day  last  summer,  when  I  was 
revisiting  the  old  home-place  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Muskingum,  I  encountered  him ; 
or,  rather,  he  encountered  me.  I  was  sit- 
ting smoking  in  my  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  quaint  little  hostelry  at  Mal- 
conta,  when  I  heard  some  one  ascending 
the  narrow  stairs,  making  as  inuch  noise 
as  a  donkey  on  crutches.  I  listened.  The 
clattering,  shuffling,  stamping  sound 
reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  came  along 
the  hallway  and  stopped  at  my  open  door. 

I  whirled  in  my  chair  and  looked.  In 
the  doorway  stood  a  bent  and  emaciated 
man  of  about  sixty  —  a  crutch  under  one 
arm,  a  cane  in  the  opposite  hand. 

"Is  this  James  Hawkins?"  he  asked. 

"It  is,"  I  answered,  rather  crustily,  for 
I  had  been  in  a  half  doze  and  he  had  dis- 
turbed me. 

The  man  removed  his  hat  and  stood 
twirling  it  in  his  free  hand.  "Will  you 
come  in?"  I  inquired,  a  little  more  gra- 
ciously. 

He  nodded,  entered  the  room  and  took 
a  chair  and  for  a  few  seconds  sat  silently 
and  intently  studying  my  face.  I  wondered 
who  he  was.     At  last  he  remarked: 

"The  years  have  greatly  changed  you  — 
from  what  I  knew  you  as  a  boy.  Of  course 
you  don't  know  me  —  eh  ? 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"My  name  is  Vogner,"  he  said. 

"Ah?"  — I  uttered  the  single  syl- 
lable  questioningly,   and  waited  for  him 
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to  explain  his  mission.  The  announcement 
of  his  name  hadn't  called  up  a  recollection 
of  any  person  I  had  ever  known. 

*I  knew  you  as  a  boy,"  he  resumed,  "and 
being  here  on  a  visit  from  the  West,  and 
hearing  you  were  in  town,  I  thought  Fd 
call  and  see  you." 

"Yes?"  I  answered  with  rising  inflection 
of  voice  —  still  unable  to  place  him. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "you  went  to  school 
to  me,  down  on  Norton  Ridge,  years  ago. 
Don't  you  remember?" 

In  an  instant  it  was  all  clear  to  me, 
Jack;  I  knew  the  man.  A  lump  came  up 
in  my  throat  about  the  size  of  a  yearling 
punkin;  I  swallowed  it  and  managed  to 
say: 

"You're  —  You're  John  Vogner,  then." 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  appearing  as 
pleased  as  a  child  that  has  done  a  smart 
trick  or  caper. 

I  sat  and  stared  at  him  for  a  full  quarter 
of  a  minute  —  till  he  squirmed  and  fidgeted 
under  my  fixed  gaze.  Then  I  said  coolly 
and  cruelly : 

"Vogner,  I've  been  wanting  to  meet 
you,  for  over  thirty  years,  to  give  you  a 
thrashing"  for  one  you  gave  me."  —  And 
I  detailed  to  him  the  almost  forgotten 
occurrence.  —  "But  now  that  I  see  you  in 
ill  health,  crippled  and  feeble,  my  anger's 
all  gone.     Here's  my  hand." 

Tears  were  in  the  old  fellow's  eyes,  Jack, 
as  he  made  reply :  "You've  had  such  feel- 
ing against  me,  Hawkins  —  all  these 
years?" 

"I  have,"  I  owned  up  honestly. 

"I'm  sorry  —  so  sorry!"  he  murmured 
brokenly.  "The  man  who  does  a  boy  an 
injustice,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  makes 
a  great  mistake  —  commits  an  awful 
blunder.' 

He  didn't  tarry  long,  Jack.  The  situa- 
tion was  embarrassing  for  both  of  us ;  and 
I  was  glad  when  he  was  gone.  But  almost 
every  day  since  that  meeting,  I've  thought 
of  his  words — "The  man  who  does  a  boy 
an  injustice,  commits  an  awful  blunder." 

By  the  way,  old  pard,  one  of  the  worst 
cat-clawings  I  ever  got  in  those  days  long 
dead  was  from  that  putty-faced  Pud  Nor- 
ton. I  cornered  him,  determined  to  lick 
him;  and  when  he  found  he  must  fight, 
he  fought  like  a  bedtickful  of  wildcats. 


I  licked  him;  but  my  face  looked  like  a 
war  map  of  the  Orient. 

Good-bye.  And  do  hurry  up  and  write 
me  a  decent-sized  letter. 

Yours  for  the  Past,  Present  and  Future, 
Jim  Hawkins. 

Business  is  brisk  in  the  life  insurance 
line.  Why  the  mischief  don't  you  say 
something — eh?  Do  you  get  writers' 
cramp  every  time  you  think  "life  insur- 
ance" ? 

Jim. 
IX. 

Boston^  Mass.^  Dec.  27th,  19 — . 
Dear  Jack  : — 

Thank  you  for  the  sizable  epistle  I  got 
from  you  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Referring  to  the  Hettie  Sheets-and-her- 
love- letter  episode  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter  you  say:  "At  that  time  we  were 
lawless  youngsters;  today  we  are  law- 
abiding  adults."  I  don't  know,  Jact— 
I  don't  know  about  that  statement  coming 
up  to  the  government  proof.  "Law-abid- 
ing adults"  are  we,  old  platitudinous  pon- 
derosity? Are  we  law-abiding  simply  be- 
cause we  subscribe  to  a  code  of  morals 
that  happens  to  suit  our  fancy;  because 
we  obey  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  of 
our  own  making?  And  are  we  law-abid- 
ing when  we  deliberately  and  habitually 
break  the  laws  of  nature — every  day  in 
the  week  and  a  couple  of  times  on  Sun- 
day? How  about  the  society  woman  who 
refuses  to  bear  children  and  lavishes  her 
love  upon  a  demned  insignificant  and  im- 
becile dog;  who  prefers  a  hairless,  skinny, 
creepy  Mexican  monstrosity  to  a  pink, 
plump  and  cherubic  baby?  .How  about 
the  great  captain  of  industry  who  will 
never  be  able  to  use  the  one-tenth  of  the 
golden  grain  in  his  storehouse,  yet  greed- 
ily, mercilessly,  devilishly  snatches  the  last 
mouldy  crust  from  the  skeleton  fingers  of 
his  starving  brother?  And  how  about  all 
the  rest  of  us.  Jack — us  insufferable  and 
self-righteous  abominations  in  the  sight  of 
Nature — who  are  so  intent  upon  our  pur- 
suit of  the  nimble  and  elusive  dollar  that 
we  trample  the  fragile  flowers  of  charity 
into  the  earth,  scare  away  the  birds  of 
immortal  song  and  raise  a  cloud  of  dust 
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that  shuts  out  the  sun  of  hope  from  the 
world,  leaving  a  desert  of  death  and  dam- 
nation behind  us?  How  about  the  innum- 
erable host  tKat  each  year  goes  down  to 
the  grave,  through  their  individual  excesses 
— gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  libertinism? 
Yes,  indeed!  We're  a  law-abiding  lot, 
old  fellow — we  saintly  adults  I  We  ought 
to  flap  our  wings  and  crow — inviting  the 
youth  of  the  land  to  walk  up  and  admire 
us!  And  boys  are  "lawless  youngsters," 
eh?  Well,  again  I  don't  know.  A  boy's 
a  young  savage,  I  admit — a  frank,  un- 
spoiled and  admirable  young  savage.  He 
desires  what  he  wants  and  wants  what  he 
desires  and  goes  far  after  it.  He's  neither 
nice  in  his  discriminations  nor  finicky  in 
his  tastes;  things  are  either  bully  or  no 
good — and  that's  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Each  individual  of  the  race  has  to  evolve 
as  the  race  has  evolved.  The  boy  knows 
nothing  of  modem  hiunan  law  and  order, 
until  the  code  is  tattooed  into  his  hide ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  civilization,  until  it  is 
hung  as  a  millstone  about  his  neck.  And, 
Jack,  I've  fallen  into  the  habit  of  asking 
in  each  individual  case  whether  the  civil- 
izing, modernizing  process  is  really  worth 
while — whether  it's  the  proper  caper.  The 
boy's  free,  untrammeled  and  happy;  we 
capture  him,  shackle  him  and  make  him 
toil  at  the  sweeps  of  the  gilded  barge 
of  education.  He  understands  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  the  blos- 
soms; we  compel  him  to  forget  it  and 
listen  to  the  harsh  jargon  of  sordid  com- 
mercialism. He  loves  the  woods,  the 
fields,  the  blue  skies,  and  the  running 
streams ;  we  rob  him  of  them  all  and  give 
him  in  exchange  the  factory,  the  shop  and 
the  oflSce.  Yes,  we  civilize  him.  Jack,  and 
today  we  do  it  with  a  vengeance.  We 
prod  him,  push  him,  hurry  him  and  har- 
rass  him.  Almost  before  he's  in  short 
trousers,  he's  in  school ;  almost  before  he's 
out  of  'em,  he's  out  of  college.  He's  in 
business  at  twenty,  in  congress  at  forty 
and  in  the  asylum,  the  penitentiary,  or  the 
grave  at  sixty.  And  what's  the  use  of 
it  all,  old  friend?  What's  it  all  for— 
what's  it  all  about?  The  cradle's  at  one 
end  of  the  path  of  life,  the  grave's  at 
the  other;  and  we  make  a  hell  of  torment 
and  unrest  in  the  middle.  Does  it  make 
us  any  wiser,  or  better,  or  happier  in  real- 


ity? Is  this  world  just  a  place  to  scrap 
and  scramble?  What's  the  use?  The 
boy  lies  for  his  own  advantage;  we  tell 
him  that's  dead  wrong  and  teach  him  to 
lie  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  fel- 
low. He  doesn't  like  to  work;  we  tell 
him  he's  got  to  work,  and  forthwith  he 
begins  to  work  the  world  for  all  there 
is  in  it.  He  doesn't  like  to  do  the  things 
he  doesn't  like  to  do;  we  show  him  how 
to  do  everything  and  everybody.  And 
thus  it  goes!  Jack^-on  the  dead,  on  the 
square — I  believe  we'd  be  just  about  as 
well  off  with  a  little  less  drudging  and 
a  little  more  dreaming,  with  a  little  less 
harpy-ness  and  a  little  more  happiness. 

You  say:  "I  like  your  rough-and-ready 
stuff  about  boyhood  days,  better  than  I 
do  your  pseudo  science  and  fulminant  phi- 
losophy" Score  one  for  you,  Jack — old 
boy!  Fulminant  philosophy  is  good. 
You're  improving,  getting  smart  at  re- 
partee and  becoming  adept  at  alliteration. 
I'll  have  to  cling  tight  to  my  niche  of 
fame  or  you'll  crowd  me  out,  if  I  give 
you  half  a  show. 

By  the  way,  how  did  Christmas  pass  off 
out  at  your  old  sheep  ranch?  I  trust  you 
had  a  merry  time,  and  I'll  bet  you  did. 
Christmas  has  become  a  great  institution — 
typically  American,  almost.  It's  the  one 
day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
that  permits  the  head  of  the  household  to 
put  himself  so  deep  in  debt  that  it  takes 
him  the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  to  get  out  again.  Then  the  hand  of 
the  dial  of  the  year  moves  a  wee  space, 
and  he's  back  in  debt  again. 

Gazing  upon  the  loads  of  stuff  littering 
our  living-room  on  Christmas  morning, 
Jack,  I  thought  that  Christmas  isn't  much 
like  it  used  to  be  when  you  and  I  counted 
the  lagging  days  upon  our  warty  fingers 
and  looked  and  longed  for  its  coming. 
Then  and  there  was  poverty — ^made  sweet 
with  gratitude  and  love;  here  and  now  is 
luxury — made  bitter  with  envy  and  discon- 
tent. I  gave  my  wife  a  diamond  ring  and 
sealskin  muff.  She  kissed  me — the  dear 
little  woman  meant  to  be  appreciative, 
Jack! — and  thanked  me  for  the  things; 
and  immediately  asked  me  why  I  didn't 
think  to  get  her  a  boa,  too.  My  presents 
to  my  daughter  were  a  gold  watch,  a  new 
walking-coat  and  a  pearl  necklace.     She 
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hugged  and  kissed  me  and  mentioned  that 
the  watch  was  a  trifle  large  and  that 
she  liked  rough  cloth  for  a  walking-coat 
better  than  smooth.  My  boy  I  gave  a  tar- 
get rifle  and  a  pair  of  skates — both  pre- 
sents the  best  that  money  could  buy.  He 
mommicked  all  over  me  and  grumbled  that 
it  was  too  wet  to  go  out  shooting  and 
too  soft  to  go  skating.  But  I  guess  my 
experience  is  the  experience  of  all  well-to- 
do  dads;  so  I'll  not  complain. 
No,  no.  Jack! 

Don't  talk  o'   Chris'mas  —  goodness  mc! 

It's  nothin'  like  it  used  to  be, 

When  me  an'  Hank  an'  Poke  an'  Jake 

'Ld  whet  our  teeth  on  sorghum  cake  — 

The  kind  that  mother  used  to  bake  — 

Until  our  very  jaws  'Id  ache; 

An'  stand  around  the  pot  o'  lard 

That  she  had  hung  out  in  the  )rard, 

An'  watch  the  doughnuts  b'ilin'  hard 

An'  lookin'  fat  an'  crisp  an'  brown  — 

As  they  was  bobbin'  up  an'  down. 

With  greasy  faces,  dirty  paws, 

An'  happy  hearts,  we  waited  —  'cause 

We  knowed  them  things  meant  Santy  Glaus  1 

Then  and  there — when  you  and  I  were 
footloose  in  the  realm  of  folly — the  chil- 
dren's patron  saint  wore  cowhide  boots, 
a  fur  cap  and  a  knit  roundabout;  here 
and  now  he  wears  patent- leathers,  a  silk 
tile,  and  a  frock  coat — with  a  bouquet  in 
his  buttonhole.  Then  and  there  he 
smoked  hillside  navy  in  a  corncob  pipe; 
here  and  now  he  smokes  Turkish  cigar- 
ettes—and the  smell  of  the  sulphur  match 
no  longer  betrays  his  presence  to  the 
watchful,  waiting  youngsters.  Then  and 
there,  he  traveled  in  a  sledge  drawn  by 
a  team  oi  prancing  reindeer — never  less 
^han  twenty— and  the  faint  twinkle  of  sil- 
ver bells  alone  heralded  his  approach; 
her€  and  now  he  comes  in  buzzing,  pop- 
ping automobile,  and  a  raucous  horn  gives 
warning  of  his  advent.  Then  and  there 
he  slipped  down  the  wide  chimney  at 
dead  of  night,  leaving  his  tracks  in  the 
ashes  upon  the  hearth;  here  and  now  he 
stalks  in  boldly  at  the  front  door  in  broad 
daylight,  leaving  his  overshoes  upon  the 
threshold.  Poor  little  kids  of  today. 
Jack  !  I  pity  'em,  I  do !  Then  and  there 
it  was  all  poetical  romance;  here  and 
now  it's  all  practical  realism. 


No,  sir,  there  ain't   no  times  like  we  — 
But  p'raps  the  change  is  just  in  m€\ 
An'  I  ain't  like  /  used  to  be! 

Jack,  this  warm,  mucky  holiday  weather 
reminds  me  of  the  Christmas  we  "cele- 
brated" the  winter  we  were  sixteen. 
Don't  pretend  you  don't  remember!  Your 
father  and  mother  went  to  Norton's — as 
did  most  of  the  older  folks  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  a  big  turkey-roast;  and  I 
slipped  over  to  your  house,  to  spend  the 
day  with  you  and  your  brother  and  sister. 
Your  sister — what  a  quiet,  good  girl  she 
always  was! — was  to  prepare  dinner;  and 
she  rashly  conmiissioned  you  and  me  to 
catch  the  chicken.  Poor  little  girly-girl! 
She  didn't  know  we'd  been  down  cellar 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  in 
shape  of  a  dusty  and  musty  wooden-hooped 
cider  barrel,  old  boy.  But  we  had  been— 
oh,  gosh,  yes!  And  we  were  scandal- 
ously tanked-up — full  of  crab  cider,  and 
consequent  deviltry,  to  our  necks.  Your 
worthy  and  pious  brother  Bill  had  seen 
to  that;  had  encouraged  us  to  see  how 
much  we  could  drink — and  we  had  seen. 
So  now,  when  your  sister  requested  us  to 
catch  and  kill  a  chicken  for  dinner,  we 
were  in  fine  fettle  for  the  enterprise. 
When  we  walked  we  wabbled  and  weaved 
like  a  pair  of  drunken  sailors;  and  when 
we  essayed  to  run  we  worm-fenced  all 
over  the  stableyard.  All  chickens  looked 
alike  to  us,  and  we  impartially  chased  all 
that  came  in  our  w^ay  or  loomed  upon  our 
wavering  horizon.  The  frightened  fowls 
circled  and  turned  and  dodged  and  flapped 
and  fluttered  and  cackled;  and  we  lum- 
moxed  and  sprawled  after  them.  But  we 
didn't  catch  any;  and  at  last  we  stopped, 
grinning  and  panting,  to  determine  what 
was  to  be  done.  After  a  deal  of  maudlin 
and  eccentric  argument,  we  agreed  that 
the  chicken  we  wanted — in  fact,  the  only 
chicken  on  the  place  that  would  fill  the 
bill — was  an  old  speckled  rooster  with 
warty  legs  and  frozen  feet.  Of  course  he 
was  old  enough  to  vote,  almost,  and 
tougher  than  a  resident  of  the  New  York 
tenderloin;  but  that  patent  fact  cut  no 
figure  in  .our  deliberations.  That  rooster 
we  would  have.  So  we  set  about  to  cut 
him  ,  out  from  his  harem  of  plump  and 
pretty  pullets,  and  after  a  sight  of  shoo- 
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ing  and  maneuvering  we  got  him  marooned 
in  the  garden — and  finally  got  the  gate 
closed. 

Then  the  fnn  commenced  in  earnest  and 
soon  it  was  fast  and  furious.  Round  and 
round  the  inclosure  we  went — the  rooster 
always  a  neck  ahead.  We  knocked  out 
the  old  grape-arbor,  sent  a  half-dozen  bee- 
hives to  grass  and  bowled  over  two  panels 
of  picket  fence.  Bill  lay  upon  the  ground 
and  kicked  and  laughed  and  cheered  us 
on;  and  your  sister,  Manda,  stood  in  the 
kitchen  door  and  wept  and  wrung  her 
hands  and  her  apron.  She  begged  us  to 
pause  and  rest.  Rest?  Not  much!  The 
rooster  was  showing  signs  of  distress,  and 
we  meant  to  have  him — and  we  hung  on 
manfully. 
Jack,  it  was: 

Rooster  to  the  right  of  us, 
Rooster  to  the  left  of  us; 
Rooster  in  front  of  us  — 
Cackled  and  stumbled. 
Stormed   at  with  shout  and  yell, 
Boldly  he  strode  and  well  — 
Until  at  last  he  fell, 
And  onto  him  we  tumbled! 

;We  had  him,  we  had  him!  You  got 
up  and  recklessly  tried  to  wring  the  tough 
old  patriarch's  neck.  Your  sister  kept 
yelling  at  you  all  the  while  to  desist,  that 
she  didn't  want  that  chicken,  that  he  was 
older  than  Adam's  off  ox  and  tougher  than 
a  saddle-flap.  You  gave  no  heed;  you 
went  on  with  your  self-appointed  task. 
And  a  task  it  was,  for  sure)  Your  wrist 
gave  out,  but  that  gallant  old  cock's  neck 
was  still  intact.  With  a  muttered  male- 
diction you  flung  him  to  the  ground  — 
his  head  still  a  part  of  his  anatomy,  but 
sadly  screwed  awry.  He  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  his  eyes  bulged  and  ^rew  glassy 
with  surprise  and  incredulity.  He  was 
looking  straight  at  his  own  bedraggled  tail 
— and  he  couldn't  understand  it!  He'd 
never  been  in  such  an  abominable  fix  be- 
fore and  he  couldn't  grasp  the  situation. 
A  moment  he  stood  to  consider.  Then 
he  voiced  his  dismay  in  a  series  of  throaty 
"cunks"  and  set  off  for  nowhere  as  fast 
as  his  modified  and  improved  anatomical 
construction  would  permit,  we  after  him, 
and  Bill  and  Manda  joined  in  the  chase. 


It  was  manners  to  do  so.  It  would  never 
do  to  leave  that  fowl  alive  and  in  such  a 
condition;  that  was  patent  to  all  of  us. 
He  must  have  his  neck  completely  wnmg 
or  properly  reset;  so  we  after  him  hot- 
foot. But  that  game  old  bird  eluded  the 
whole  four  of  us — got  out  of  the  garden 
and  crept  under  the  bam,  and  there  we 
had  to  let  him  stay.  If  you  recall,  Jack, 
he  came  out  next  day  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  his  exciting  and  unusual  ex- 
perience. But  for  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  he  had  a  chronic  difficulty  with 
his  vocal  machinery;  and  every  tune  he 
got  chesty  and  tried  to  crow  he  took  a 
kink  in  his  neck  that  almost  jerked  him 
off  his  feet,  and  he  let  out  a  strident  and 
individual   squawk   that   was   inspiring. 

Well,  Jack,  your  miserable  attempt  and 
failure  to  play  the  headsman — to  execute 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  gallinae — was 
the  feather  that  flattened  the  camel's  hump. 
Manda  issued  an  order  of  eviction,  and  we 
had  to  tote  the  mail — had  to  go  as  pro- 
digals into  a  far  country. 

To  the  old  straw-stack  on  the  back  side 
of  the  farm,  we  silently  and  sorrowfully 
made  our  way.  There — with  the  sodden 
skies  weeping  in  sympathy  and  the  soft 
wind  wailing  a  requiem — we  sat  us  down. 
The  leafless  trees  in  the  woods  just  be- 
yond our  seat  of  solitude  tossed  their  skele- 
ton arms  and  moaned  and  sighed.  We 
sniveled,  we  embraced;  we  vowed  unalter- 
able and  eternal  friendship  to  each  other 
and  fixed  and  infernal  enmity  to  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  grew  drowsy,  leth- 
argic, and  finally  fell  asleep. 

When  we  awoke — and,  oh,  that  painful 
awakening,  old  boy! — the  shades  of  eve- 
ning were  gathering.  I  was  sick,  you  were 
sicker;  my  head  was  threatenkig  to  burst, 
yours  was  threatening  to  explode.  I 
groaned  awfully;  you  moaned  woefully, 
^hen  my  stomach  declared  a  dividend  of 
the  undivided  surplus,  and  yours  went  into 
bankruptcy  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
"Jini,  I'll  never  drink  another  drop — 
if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old!"  you 
muttered  huskily,  gritting  your  teeth  and 
shuddering. 

"N'r    me!"    I    seconded    ungramma- 
tically, fetching  a  shiver. 

Jack,  we  were  a  pair  of  glib  liars.  We 
didn't  know  it;  but  we  were. 
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When  a  feller's  gittin'  sober  — 

What  an  awful  fix  he's  in; 
When  a  feller's  gotten  sober  — 

Then  he  whoops  'er  up  aginl 

It's  the  way  of  the  world,  old  fellow — 
has  been  the  way  of  the  world  ever  since 
old  Noah  planted  a  vineyard  and  got 
full  on  sun-soured  grapes. 

"Jim !" 

"What,  Jack?" 

"We're  never  going  to  drink  any  more, 
are  we?" 

"Nope." 

"Never  a  drop,  are  we?" 

"Uk-uh." 

"But  we're  always  going  to  be  friends?" 

"Uh-huh." 

Hand  sought  hand,  and  a  moment  wc 
sat  in  silent  and  sullen  misery. 

,"Jack!" 

"Huh— what?" 

"Nobody  cares  for  us." 

"Nope." 

"Nobody,  cares  what  becomes  of  us — 
not  a  soul." 

"Uk-uh." 

"But  we  love  each  other,  don't  we?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"And  we'll  always  stick  to  each  other, 
too,  won't  we?" 

"You  bet." 

A  friendly  and  sympathetic  embrace  was 
in  order;  and  we  embraced — sighing  and 
sniveling,  gloating  over  our  own  forlorn 
condition. 

"Say— Jack  I" 

"Huh?" 

"I'm  awful  sick!" 


"So'm   I." 

"And  I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"So'm  I." 

"But  we  won't  never  do  it  any  more," 

"No— uk-ttA.'"^ 

Another  brief  spell  of  gloomy  silence. 

"But  it  was  all  your  fault,  Jack,"  — 
complainingly,  fault-findingly. 

"It   wasn't   either"  —  irritably. 

"It  was,  too." 

"It  wasn't." 

"Yes,  sir!    You  took  the  first  drinL" 

"I  don't  care;    you  took  the  last  one." 

"I  know  whose  fault  it  was.  Jack." 

"Whose,  Jim?" 

"Bill's." 

"Uh-huh." 

"He  coaxed  us  to  do  it." 

"Of  course  he  did." 

"He  made  us  drink  so  much." 

"That's  what  he  did/" 

"And  we'll  get  even  with  him,  won't 
we,  Jack?" 

"You  bet  we  will,  Jim !" 

Laugh,  you  old  scoundrel  —  laugh  I 
It's  all  over  and  past  —  long,  long  ago! 
And  there's  nothing  more  amusing  than 
the  recollection  of  a  disgrace  whose  sharp 
sting  has  become  but  a  pleasant  titillation. 

But  I  must  close.  Write  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Yours  For  Keeps, 

Jim  Hawkins. 

The  man  who  lives  without  life  in- 
surance is  a  fool;  the  man  who  dies 
without  it  is  a  villain. 

Jim. 
[To  be  continued.] 


The  Saddest  Lesson 

The  saddest  lesson  we  have  to  learn. 

As  the  mystic  page  of  life  wc  turn, 

Is   that   in   friendship,   as   in   love, 

Like  dew  or  manna  from  above, 

We  must  —  starved  souls  —  take  what  we  get, — 

What  falls  from  those  we  love  —  and  yet 

Be  all  we  can  to  them.    With  grace, 

When  others  come  to  take  our  place, 

Step  softly  by;    hiding  the  grief 

That  sears  the  heart,  as  frost  the  leaf. 

Charles  Kinney. 
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Paranoia 


A  Chapter  From  a  Physician's  Experience 

By  Stella  Breyfogle  McDonald 


NE  drowsy  August  afternoon  in 
the  little  California  town  where 
I  haog  out  my  M.  D.  shingle, 
I  was  alternately  dozing  and 
sorting  over  my  clinical  notes, 
as  I  had  always  promised  my- 
self they  should  be  sorted  and  classified 
some  day.  The  atmosphere  was  not  con- 
ducive to  work,  for  it  was  laden  with  the 
sleepy  drone  of  hundreds  of  insects,  and 
even  the  "Lady  Banksias"  that  twined 
about  my  window  let  their  blossoms  droop 
in  weariness  until  the  cool  shadows  of 
evening  should  make  them  hold  up  their 
heads  again. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  six  or  eight 
months  since  I  had  returned  from  a  course 
of  study  abroad,  and  my  mind  was  still 
full  of  it.  I  had  been  a  guest  of  Pastern:, 
who  had  personally  explained  his  sheds  of 
animals  inoculated  with  germs  of  different 
diseases ;  I  had  met  Dr.  Koch  and  heard 
him  talk  with  much  confidence  of  his 
lymph;  I  had  glanced  into  many  clinics 
and  hospitals  that  are  world-famous.  But 
in  no  place  had  my  interest  been  so  held 
as  in  Vienna,  in  the  great  "Allgemeine 
Krankenhaus,"  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating several  thousand  patients,  and 
which  affords  such  vast  facilities  for 
studying  disease  in  every  form. 

One  lecture  in  particular  which  I  heard 
in  Vienna,  on  paranoia,  was  so  intensely 
interesting  that  I  hunted  up  my  notes  on 
it  in  order  that  I  might  re-study  them. 
Paranoia  is  a  mental  unsoundness  that  can 
be  either  acquired  or  inherited.  It  is  an 
hallucination  and  differs  from  an  illusion 
in  that  the  former  is  wholly  created  by 
the  imagination,  while  the  latter  is  a  false 
impression  gained  from  real  objects.  A 
case  was  cited  of  twin  maiden  sisters,  one 
of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  became 
afflicted    with    paranoia.      Within    a    few 


months  her  twin  had  it  in  even  a  worse 
degree.  It  generally  takes  the  form  of 
persecution,  and  these  two  pathetic  old 
ladies  imagined  that  some  unknown  ene- 
mies were  trying  to  poison  them.  They 
could  hear  them  boring  holes  in  the  walls 
to  blow  it  in,  and  fancied  they  could  see 
it  being  sprayed  through  the  key-hole,  and 
until  Death  blessedly  released  them  they 
slept  with  wet  cloths  over  their  mouths 
and  nostrils  to  prevent  inhaling  the  poison. 
Another  case  was  that  of  an  Irish  work- 
man who  in  hastily  drinking  from  a  hy- 
drant, fancied  he  swallowed  a*  fish  and' 
suffered  intensely  from  it.  The  physician, 
hoping  to  cure  him,  used  a  stomach-pump 
and  afterwards  showed  Mike  a  small  fish 
which  he  said  he  had  heaved  up;  but 
Mike,  with  a  very  doleful  face,  said,  "Ah, 
but  sure,  doctor,  it  was  a  female  and  it*s 
left  its  spawn  in  me  I" 

I  was  musing  upon  the  workings  of  the 
brain  which  would  allow  such  perversions 
of  the  imagination,  when  I  saw  a  distin- 
guished-looking man  coming  up  the  walk, 
and  in  response  to  a  ring  of  the  bell,  my 
office-boy  brought  me  a  card  which  read, 
"Dr.  Herbert  R.  Maxwell,  Sacramento, 
California."  I  entered  the  room*  with  my 
hand  extended,  for  I  had  known  Dr.  John 
Maxwell  of  Sacramento,  and,  as  I  sur- 
mised, this  was  his  son.  We  fell  into  de- 
lightful conversation  and  I  found  him  to 
be  highly  intelligent  and  well  read.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  father*s  death, 
which  had  occurred  two  years  before,  and 
added  that  he  had  just  that  week  moved 
to  our  little  city  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  the  malarious  country  around 
Sacramento  was  telling  on  his  wife's 
health.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Med- 
ical College  at  Philadelphia,  and  had 
served  for  some  months  in  New  York 
under  Dr.  W — ,  who  was  then  famous  for 
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his  plastic  operations.  I  showed  him  my 
improved  sphygmograph  for  recording 
the  heart-beats,  and  showed  him  the  chart 
of  a  marvellous  case  of  trephining  I  had 
seen  in  Hamburg.  He  showed  the  keenest 
interest  in  everything  and  I  was  thor- 
oughly enjoying  myself,  when  suddenly  a 
shock  came,  and  the  traditional  feather 
could  have  floored  me.  Dr;  Maxwell 
turned  to  me  and  in  the  same  interested 
tone  said  eagerly: 

"Doctor,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my 
own  case.  I  have  relatives  who  are  an- 
tagonistic to  me  and  they  have  surrounded 
me  by  electric  wires,  by  which  they  con- 
trol me.  They  are  jerking  the  wires  now, 
and  trying  to  make  me  stop  confiding  in 
you,  but  I  will  tell  you  —  /  will  tell  you," 
and  he  shook  his  fist  angrily  in  the  air. 

I  sat  mute  with  astonishment,  as  I 
realized  that  here  was  a  well-developed 
case  of  paranoia  within  my  hand.  As 
quietly  as  I  could,  I  said,  "Who  are  these 
relatives,  and  why  should  they  persecute 
■you?" 

He  replied  that  they  were  a  sister  and 
two  nephews  and  that  they  were  trying 
to  cause  his  death  because  they  wanted  to 
get  his  share  of  his  father's  estate. 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?" 

"Seven  months  and  a  half,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  my  life  is  a  veritable  hell. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  brave  little  wife  I 
sometimes  think  I  would  end  it  all." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
dragged  all  those  wires  into  my  office, 
through  the  room,  without  my  seeing 
them?" 

"Why,  yes,  doctor,  they  are  only  one 
thousandth  of  an  inch  and  are  practic- 
ally invisible." 

"Is  any  one  of  your  relatives  an  electri- 
cian?" 

"No,  doctor." 

"Well,  have  you  thought  what  an  enor- 
mous salary  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
one  who  was  expert  enough  to  manipulate 
hundreds  of  miles  of  invisible  wire  ?  Could 
your  relatives  afford  that?" 

"No,  but  they  are  giving  up  everything 
to  accomplish  my  death.  Now  they  are 
jerking  the  wires  and  telling  me  to  leave 
liere  immediately." 

"Where  are  these  wires  attached  to  you. 
Dr.  Maxwell?" 


"One  to  each  foot,  and  one  inserted  in 
each  ear  and  nostril.  By  this  means  I  am 
completely  under  their  control,  and  they 
never  leave  me  in  peace  long  at  a  time. 
Doctor,  it  is  killing  me!  As  a  brother- 
physician,  a  man  and  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  can't  you  help  me?" 

My  whole  being  overflowed  with  pity 
for  that  afflicted  man  and  my  mind  felt 
mrnibed  as  I  tried  to  think  rapidly  of 
something  I  could  do  for  him.  I  kept  him 
there  in  my  office  until  dusk  stole  in  upon 
us,  and  I  talked  to  him  as  man  to  man, 
using  every  argument  I  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  I  got  down  books 
from  my  library  and  read  him  cases  of 
hallucination,  monomania,  and  all  mental 
unsoundness  that  bore  upon  his  own  dis- 
ease. I  read  him  the  clinical  notes  I  had 
taken  in  Vienna,  on  paranoia,  and  quoted 
the  case  of  the  maiden  sisters,  which  was 
so  similar  to  his  own.  He  met  every  ar- 
gument with  another,  using  all  the  tech- 
nical terms,  and  showing  a  fine  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  the  intricate  organization 
of  the  brain.  I  talked  and  argued  on 
every  point,  I  laughed  at  him,  I  appealed 
to  his  sense  of  reason,  I  explained  the 
utter  impossibility  of  such  a  control  of 
wires,  and  in  each  respect  he  answered  in 
a  perfectly  logical  way  excepting  on  the 
positiveness  of  his  persecution. 

That  was  his  first  call  upon  me,  but  he 
made 'several  more,  and  I  actually  lay 
awake  nights  trying  to  think  of  some 
scheme  by  which  I  could  shed  light  into 
that  one  dark  spot  of  his  brain.  On  his 
last  visit  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  appljdng 
a  very  powerful  magnet  to  his  nostril  and 
pretending  to  pull  hard,  shouting,  "I  can 
feel  the  wires  coming." 

Maxwell's  face  lighted  up  as  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  believe  you  are  right.  Doc- 
tor." 

But  almost  inunediately  he  fell  back 
into  his  chair  saying,  "It's  no  use  —  I  can 
feel  them  tightening  up  the  wires,  and 
they  are  telling  me  that  I  cannot  get  free." 

He  went  out  of  the  office  with  a  hunted 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
I  ever  saw  him.  I  had  not  taken  his  ad- 
dress and,  as  all  efforts  to  locate  him 
seemed  futile,  I  gradually  ceased  to  think 
of  him. 

On  New  Year's  day  a  graceful,  sweet- 
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faced  little  woman  came  into  my  office  and 
introduced  herself,  saying,  "I  am  Dr. 
Maxweirs  wife,  and  as  you  were  so  kind 
to  him  I  came  to  tell  you  about  him.'* 

I  assured  her  of  my  deep  interest,  and 
she  began  bravely,  though  her  voice  trem- 
bled pitifully  at  times. 

"Doctor,  they  have  taken  my  husband 
to  the  asylum,  and  I  am  entirely  alone, 
almost  without  means,  save  a  small  allow- 
ance which  is  sent  me  by  Dr.  Maxwell's 
sister.  She  is  a  good,  kind  woman  in 
moderate  circimistances  and  why  my  hus- 
band should  have  thought  her  and  her 
two  sons  leagued  against  him  is  unac- 
countable. He  grew  worse  very  rapidly 
so  that  he  could  not  practice,  he  would 
tell  patients  about  those  wires  and  they 
became  afraid  to  trust  him.  'He  gpt  so  he 
would  walk  along  the  street  muttering  to 
himself  and  acting  in  such  a  queer  way 
that  finally  he  was  taken  to  court,  where 
he  was  examined  by  the  Probate  Judge, 
and  committed  to  the  asylum  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas." 

A  sob  arose  in  her  throat  and  caused 
her  to  stop,  and  I  hastened  to  tell  her  of 
my  S3mtipathy  in  her  trouble,  and  of  how 
deeply  I  regretted  that  such  an  affliction 
should  have  come  to  so  fine  a  student  as 
her  husband. 

"And,"  I  added,  "my  dear  madame,  if 
there  is  anything  within  my  power  that  I 
can  do  for  you,  I  will  do  it  gladly.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  a  woman  of  resource. 


with  a  strong,  brave  spirit,  but  it  may  be 
you  will  need  a  man's  counsel  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  me.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  going  to  send  my  wife 
to  call  upon  you  and  I  hope  you  will  talk 
quite  freely  to  her,  for  she  may  suggest 
much  for  your  comfort." 

"I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  doctor, 
and  I  shall  try  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
the  bravery  with  which  you  credit  me. 
And  now,  before  I  go,  I  want  to  ask  you 
what  I  shall  do  in  regard  to  my  neigh- 
bors, who  are  annoying  me  frightfully. 
They  have  had  a  telephone  placed  in  every 
room  of  my  little  flat,  and  they  constantly 
ring  the  bells  and  tell  me  what  I  must  do 
or  say,where  I  must  go,  what  I  must  eat — 
in  fact,  I  have  no  independence  at  all,  for 
I  am  entirely  subservient  to  their  com- 
mands. But,  although  I  hear  the  bells 
ring  all  the  time,  and  the  voices  shouting 

to  me,  I  cannot  find  the  phones." 
***** 

In  an  asylum,  tucked  away  where  bay 
breezes  swirl  around  the  wings  of  the 
stately  building,  are  a  husband  and  wife 
who  will  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  with- 
out hope  of  the  outside  world.  They 
rarely  meet,  for  the  inmates  of  the  men's 
and  women's  wards  do  not  associate  to- 
gether, and  these  two  are  kept  particu- 
larly retired  because  of  the  distrust  and 
enmity  they  show  one  another.  Thus  the 
last  chapter  of  their  lives  will  run,  until 
Death  shall  write,  "Finale." 


Kin 


By  Henry  Waldorf  Francis 


HE  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Western     manhood      and     an 
^_^_^      American  through  and  through. 
'X^       She    was    English,    from    the 
^^  I      fascinating  coil  of  hair  on  top 
of  her  head  to  the  tantalizing 
curve    of   her   ankles.      They    were   both 
young,  and  they  loved  —  each  other.     In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  strange  or  un- 
usual ;  neither  is  it  very  surprising,  though 
they  had  often  declared  such  a  possibility 
impossible,  that  one  day  they  quarreled. 


It  came  about  in  this  way:  They  were 
reading  a  history  of  the  Civil  War.  She 
was  doing  the  reading.  She  had  a  sweet, 
musical  voice  and  he  liked  to  have  her 
read  aloud  to  him  while  he  reclined  on 
the  grass,  smoking,  his  head  resting  on  heV 
lap.  As  they  were  publicly  engaged,  this 
was  quite  proper.  She  came  to  the  story 
of  the  Alabama  and  the  way  official  John 
Bull  treated  his  Cousin  Jonathan  when 
poor  Jonathan  was  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 
The   story   excited   him.      He   jumped   to 
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his  feet  and  denounced  John  Bull  in  un- 
measured terms  and  declared  himself  in 
readiness  to  *'cross  the  pond'*  and  crush 
the  life  out  of  Mr.  Bull  single-handed, 
whenever  occasion  should  arise  to  warrant 
his  summary  disposal.  Then  she  arose, 
the  mild  blue  eyes  flashing  fire  of  which 
they  had  never  seemed  capable. 

"We'd  give  you  the  soimdest  thrashing 
you  ever  had  in  all  your  life,"  she  cried 
hotly. 

"Oh,  you  would?"  he  sneered.  "Why 
didn't  you  when  you  had  the  chance?" 

"We'd  leave  nothing  whatever  of  you 
in  less  than  no  time,"  she  retorted,  vehe- 
mently. 

"Of  course,"  he  shouttd,  with  sarcastic 
emphasis,  "not  even  Chicago !  How  about 
1776  and  1812?" 

The  unkind  taunt  caused  the  volcano 
to  break  forth  in  fiery  eruption. 

"We  let  you  go  in  1776,"  she  shrieked, 
"and  it  wasn't  fair,  either !  You  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  being  entangled  elsewhere 
—  you  know  you  did !  And  it  was  the 
French  did  it  anyway  —  it  wasn't  you!" 

"Well,  well,  well!  What  a  historian 
you  are!"  he  said  mockingly.  "Did  the 
French  win  1812  for  us,  too?" 

"Oh,  pooh!  that  wasn't  anything  at 
all !"  she  answered  contemptuously.  "You 
are  a  lot  of  brags  —  that's  what  you  are." 

"And  John  Bull  never  brags  at  all,  does 
he?"  he  inquired  with  what  was  meant  to 
be  the  acme  of  irony. 

"And  it  just  shows  what  hypocrits  you 
are,"  she  said,  scornfully,  evading  his 
question,  "to  pretend  you  love  us  when 
you  don't  —  and  after  we  let  you  whip 
poor  old  Spain.  We  should  have  stopped 
you !"      , 

"And  had  Russia  march  into  Constan- 
tinople?" he  asked. 

.  There  was  a  pause  after  this  shot ;  then 
he   added: 

"Well,  perhaps  you  did  behave  rather 
decently  in  the  Cuba  business;  but  the 
truth  is,  you  know,  there's  a  lot  of  hum- 
bug on  both  sides  iii  our  professions  of 
love.  If  any  one  else  was  to  try  to  whip 
you  and  crush  you  we'd  jump  in  and  pull 
you  out,  sure  —  and  I  guess  you'd  do  as 
much  for  us.  But  if  you  did  not  behave 
properly  to  us,  we  wouldn't  balk  a  bit  at 
turning  in  and  giving  you  a  lesson  on  our 


own  hook.  ^That's  a  fact.  Of  course  it 
would  be  just  a  family  affair,  and  if  any 
outsider  interfered  we'd  both  turn  upon 
him  and  fight  him  together.  That's  the 
honest  truth,"  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

The  curling  sneer  on  her  lip,  the  wither- 
ing scorn  in  her  eyes,  were  only  equaled 
by  the  magnificent  contempt  with  which 
she  drew  from  her  finger  the  beautiful  en- 
gagement ring  he  had  given  her  and  flung 
it  at  his  feet. 

"I  never  will  marry  such  an  idiot  of  a 
man/'  she  cried.  "I  am  glad  I  have  dis- 
covered your  true  character  in  time.  Don't 
you  ever  dare  to  speak  to  me  again!" 

Then  he  was  sorry-  What  were  the 
British  Empire  and  the  whole  United 
States  combined,  compared  to  her?  But 
it  was  too  late.  "It  might  have  been"  are 
very  sad  words  but  they  are  quite  joyful 
alongside  of  "too  late!" 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise 
she  had  vanished  into  the  houise ;  and  when 
he  rang  the  bell  a  big,  burly  subject  of 
the  Empire  the  sun  never  sets  on  refused 
to  admit  him  —  by  orders,  he  said.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  punch  John  Bull, 
using  this  particular  son  as  a  figurehead 
and  type,  but  he  was  physically  outclassed 
and  realized  how  the  Emperor  of  China 
doubtless  felt  when  Tonmiy  Atkins  ap- 
peared at  Hong  Kong.  There  was  no  use 
in  argiunent,  but  there  was  every  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  retreat.     He  retreated 

He  wrote  to  her  in  the  most  htunble 
and  contrite  spirit,  but  she  returned  his 
letters  unopened;  or,  if  they  had  been 
opened,  they  were  so  cunningly  re-sealed 
that  detection  was  impossible.  His  life 
became  a  horrible  nightmare.  Was  his 
happiness  and  hers  —  of  course  there 
could  be  no  question  about  hers  —  to  be 
ruined  because  John  Bull  and  Brother 
Jonathan  had  indulged  in  blows  ypars  and 
years  before  their  fathers  were  bom? 
Like  Bottom,  he  "wrote  himself  down  an 
Ass"  and  was  obliged  to  admit  he  had 
earned  the  appellation. 

What  was  to  be  done?  What  could  he 
do?  A  brilliant  idea  flashed  suddenly,  in 
the  way  our  brilliant  ideas  have,  across 
his  mind.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  burly  son  of  John  Bull  who  acted 
as  her  Gibraltar.  At  first  John  strenu- 
ously objected.     He  could  not  think  of 
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such  a  thing.  It  was  "'orrid!"  But  one 
of  Brother  Jonathan's  slips  of  paper  col- 
ored green  with  a  pretty  vignette  on  it 
and  a  significant  double  X  in  the  corner 
has  a  very  insinuating  and  convincing  way 
of  overcoming  the  scruples  of  many  peo- 
ple. So  it  happened  that  one  day  she 
heard  a  terrible  racket  going  on  at  the 
door  of  her  house  and  looked  over  the 
balustrade  just  in  time  to  see  Gibraltar 
deal  out  a  blow  to  the  champion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  sent  the 
Declaration  sprawling  in  a  most  undigni- 
fied manner.  She  shrieked  and  rushed  to 
the  rescue  and  Brother  Jonathan's  double 
X  was  a  very  meagre  compensation  for  the 
vials  of  wrath  she  poured  upon  the  head 
of  poor   Gibraltar. 

"You  wretch."*  she  cried,  "how  dared 
you !" 

"'E  was  abusin*  of  hold  Hingland," 
protested  Gibraltar,  "hand  hi  wouldn't 
stand  hit  from  no  man." 

Having  vouchsafed  this  comprehensive 
explanation  he  fled,  while  she  knelt  at  the 
side  of  the  Declaration,  who  was  acting 
his  part  with  consunmiate  talent. 

"The  brute!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  will 
discharge  him  at  once  without  a  char- 
acter !" 

The  Declaration  groaned. 
"That  would  not  be  fair  —  it  would  not 
be  English  —  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
fair.  Why  should  you  punish  him  for 
only  striking  me  when  you  are  driving 
me  to  suicide  for  saying  much  less,  in  a 
temper,  to  you?" 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  kill  yourself !" 
she  cried,  shuddering. 

He  sat  up;  but  his  head  was  so  light 
he  had  to  rest  it  on  her  bosom. 

"It  depends  upon  you,"  he  whispered. 
"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  conquering  the  United  States  in  my 
person?     You're  the  only  English  subject 


I  care  to  capture.  Can't  we  have  a  United 
States  of  our  own?" 

'"You  were  so  mean  and  horrid,'*  she 
pouted. 

"I  was  altogether  in  the  wrong,"  he 
hiunbly  admitted.  "It  was  not  the  Eng- 
lish we  whipped  —  I've  been  freshening 
up  on  my  history  —  it  was  the  Hessians." 

"Our  employment  of  the  Hessians  was 
not  quite  right,"  she  conceded.  "But  yon 
said  1812." 

"What's  1812  to  us?"  he  expostulated. 
"They  only  had  a  lot  of  old  tubs  then 
anyway.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any 
1812!" 

What  was  a  girl  to  do  with  a  man  who 
twisted  Time  and  History  for  her?  She 
felt  so  sorry  for  him  and  was  so  con- 
vinced of  his  absolute  devotion  that  it 
made  her  generous. 

"If  you  did  triumph  over  us  once  or 
so,"  she  ingenuously  admitted,  "it  was 
only  because  we  did  not  wish  to  hurt  our 
own  kin!" 

He  warbled: 

"Oh,   Johnny    Bull,   dear   Johnny   Bull, 

I  love  you  as  I  oughter, 
And    proud    you    are,    I    know    you    are, 

Of  your  American  daughter." 

She  pretended  not  to  hear  him. 

"We'll  have  our  little  quarrels,"  she 
said,  reflectively,  "all  families  have.  But 
for  outsiders  to  interfere  in  such  cases  is 
dangerous,  is  it  not?" 

"Ducky,  my  English  Rose,"  he  an- 
swered her,  admiringly,  "you  have  a  won- 
derful head." 

"Of  course  I  have,"  she  said  proudly. 
"And  we'll  teach  the  world  such  a  lesson 
in  love,  Jack,  that  there  will  never  be  any 
fighting  or  war  again." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  kissing  her,  "a  woman's 
reasoning  is  even  more  wonderful  than  her 
love." 
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Picturesque  Ohio 

By  Hollis  Kight 


^~  HERE     is     perhaps     no     more 
charming  scenery  in  Ohio  than 

that  which  fascinates  the  trav- 

<^^  eler  along  the  line  of  the  Bal- 
^^^  I  timore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and 
of  the  Columbus,  Buckeye  Lake 
and  Newark  Traction  Company,  from 
Newark  to  Zanesville,  in  Licking  and 
Muskingum  counties.  It  is  both  wild  and 
pastoral,  these  two  elements  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  appearing  in  con- 
junction. The  rugged  cliffs  along  the 
beautifully  winding  stream  frequently 
have  the  better  of  the  argument,  but  never 
long  enough  to  become  monotonous;  and 
when  the  scene  changes  to  the  sweep  of 
green  pastures  down  gently  sloping  hills, 
the  rapidly  changing  contrasts  of  this  pic- 
turesque route  strike  the  traveler  with 
almost  as  much  bewilderment  as  admira- 
tion. 

There  is  no  little  romance  connected 
with  this  region,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  descended  from  Indian  lore;  and  there 
is  probably  no  purely  picturesque  spot 
better  known  in  Ohio  for  its  romantic  in- 
terest   than    Black    Hand    Rock,    which 


raises  its  massive  head  above  the  Licking 
Narrows,  not  far  from  Newark.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  a  beautiful 
reproduction  of  the  scene  at  this  point  — 
one  of  the  very  few  really  adequate  pho- 
tographs among  the  hundreds  that  have 
been  made.  Incidentally  the  average 
reader  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  Professor  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  will  soon  de- 
scribe the  true  romance  of  this  spot  in  a 
forthcoming  number.  Its  reputation  for 
beauty,  however,  can  need  no  further 
vindication  than  the  present  picture. 

There  is  such  marked  individuality 
about  the  physical  aspect  of  many  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  in  Ohio  that  charac- 
teristic scenes  from  them  are  readily  iden- 
tified by  any  person  fairly  well  familiar 
with  the  state,  even  although  he  may  never 
have  beheld  the  particular  spot  he  is  called 
upon  to  identify.  This  would  be  true  of 
the  Lewistown  Reservoir  region.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  lake- 
side driveway  fortified  by  dykes  ten  feet 
high.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  rugged 
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Knox  county,  as  evidenced  by  the  accom- 
panying view  of  Millwood  Caves;  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  it  is  true  of  the  peaceful 
vales  of  Clark  and  Champaign  counties, 
where  Mad  River  —  not  so  mad  as  its 
name,  except  when  on  a  rampage  —  adds 
beauty  to  many  a  pleasing  picture,  as  it 
winds  in  and  out  across  meadows,  woods 
and  highways. 

The  picturesque  interest  of  the  Ohio 
river,  famed  far  and  wide  as  a  scenic 
panorama  quite  as  much  as  an  avenue  of 
commerce,   is  not  confined  to  its  natural 


gun  at  New  Orleans.  Accidents  are  fre- 
quent on  the  river  voyage,  and  an  entire 
tow  beat's  charge  often  sinks.  The  five 
barges  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving sank  while  en  route  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  Orleans.  Each  coal  barge  of 
these  river  fleets  carries  a  load  of  about 
12,000  bushels. 

The  peaceful  charms  of  the  Walhond- 
ing  Valley,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coshocton,  have  received  frequent  atten- 
tion in  The  Ohio  Magazine^s  presenta- 
tion of  ''Picturesque  Ohio."     The  present 
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beauties.  The  commercial  tide  that  domi- 
nates it  not  infrcv^uently  reveals  something 
of  the  picturesque  on  its  own  account. 
The  fact  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
any  one  who  under  proper  conditions  has 
seen  an  Ohio  river  coal  barge  tow  emerg- 
ing from  the  beclouded  atmosphere  of  city 
docks  into  the  cool  river  beyond,  on  its 
way  to  the  Sunny  South.  Coal  is  thus 
shipped  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi 
and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  dist- 
ance of  1,000  miles  by  barges.  Much  of 
it  is  destined  for  Japan  and  European 
ports,  so  that  the  long  voyage  is  only  be- 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

Plictj  by  C.   M.   Hay,   Coshocton. 

admirable  study  of  cattle  in  a  quiet  pasture 
skirted  by  noble  hills,  is  a  scene  character- 
istic of  this  region.  The  full  course  of  the 
Walhcnding  Valley,  for  a  study  of  gentle 
landscapes,  has  claims  upon  the  artist  sec- 
end  to  those  of  no  other  section  of  Ohio. 
The  Muskingum  Valley,  however,  has 
a  wider  reputation  and  is  far  more  sought 
after  by  summer  idlers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Muskingum  river  scenery,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  a  glance  at  the  accompany- 
ing view  of  its  upper  waters,  desen^es 
mention  with  the  fairest  in  America.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  rank  with  that  of  perhaps 
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more  famous  streams  in  the  Eastern  states 
and  is  without  comparison,  among  water 
courses  of  similar  volume,  in  the  Middle 
West.  Incidentally,  although  somewhat 
apart  from  the  scope  of  these  articles,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  towns  and  the 
farms  that  dot  this  valley  by  the  riverside 
are  as  prosperous,  and  their  home-owners 


liquid  resources,  for  in  these  days  the 
annual  number  of  visitors  to  this  spot 
must  be  reckoned  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Its  attractions  draw  thither 
varied  representatives  of  humanity  —  the 
philosopher,  student  and  man  of  affairs; 
swains  and  maidens,  children  of  town  and 
country,  and  mothers  with  babes  in  arms. 
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as  intelligent,  as  any  beneath  the  cerulean 
concave. 

The  ancient  and  fajnous  spring  on  the 
ample  grounds  of  Ohio  State  University, 
at  Columbus,  is  the  central  attraction  of 
one  of  the  fairest  sylvan  retreats  in  the 
state.  Years  ago,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions, its  cool  waters  quenched  the  thirst 
of  the  savage;  but  since  then  the  white 
brother  has  drawn  far  more  heavily  on  its 


Although  the  name  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity spring  is  not  emblazoned  on  green 
bottles,  nor  its  charms  set  forth  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  and 
on  the  fences  along  the  Nation's  railway 
lines,  it  is  held  dear  by  countless  thousands 
today  and  will  be  remembered  long  after 
some  other  recollections  will  have  ceased 
their  impressions. 
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FISHIN' 


SUMMER  lingers  ruther  late 
Way  down  in  ole  Buckeye  state, 
Hev  to  git,  beyond  a  doubt, 
My  ole  fishin^  tackle  out, 
Strop  my  basket  on  my  back. 
Holding  jest  a  leetle  snack ; 
Been  awaiting  for  a  week 
To  go  trompin'  down  the  creek 
Say !  The  fishin'  is  just  great 
Wayldown  in  ole  Buckeye  state. 


Sycamores  a-bendin*  low 
Cross  the  path  you  hev  to  go. 
Willow  boughs  all  meet  above 
Like  two  pigeons  cooing  love. 
Turtles  blinkin*  on  the  logs, 
PoUywogs  an*  croakin'  frogs; 
All  the  sounds  I  love  to  hear  — 
Swish  of  water  cool  an'  clear  — 
Birds  don't  sing  1  calkilate. 
Like  those  in  ole  Buckeye  state. 


Vi'lets  sweet  with  dew  all  wet, 
Bloodroot  an'  wild  mignonette. 
Jest  a  turn  an'  oh,  my  soul ! 
There's  Jim  Riley's  "Swimmin'  Hole," 
With  the  creek  awindin'  down 
Through  green  pastures  to  the  town; 
Here  I'll  stop  an'  take  my  time, 
Talk  of  Fishin'  —  this  is  prime ! 
Where's  my  pipe?   Now  for  a  light, 
Cork  bobs  — Whoop!  I've  got  a  bite! 


'At's  the  way  1  love  to  roam ;     ' 

'Most  fergit  I  got  a  home 

Till  the  shadows  creep  about 

An'  the  fireflies  all  come  out. 

Nen  1  strike  out  once  again 

Down  the  path  called  "Lover's  Lane," 

With  a  hangin'  bridge  across. 


An'  a  carpet  of  green  moss, 
An'  you  see  on  fallen  trees. 
Sweeter  things  than  bugs  and  bees ; 
Lads  with  lovelight  in  their  eyes. 
Gals  with  blushm',  sweet  surprise. 
Love,  like  Fishin',  is  jest  great, 
Way  down  in  ole  Buckeye  state ! 

Florence  M.  King. 
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Prisoners  of  War 

A  True  Story  of  the  Rebellion 

By  C.  F.  Gilliam,  M.  D. 


WAR  had  been  declared  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and 
the  little  town  of  Marion  was 
in  a  fever  heat  of  patriotism. 
To  judge  from  the  expressions 
of  some  of  the  more  intem- 
perate citizens  of  the  place  the  Rebellion 
could  be  stamped  out  by  their  unaided 
efforts,  but  it  was  generally  noted  that 
the  class  of  men  who  had  such  contempt 
for  the  valor  and  resources  of  the  enemy 
were  usually  so  restrained  by  business  and 
family  ties  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  go  to  the  front. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Bryan,  a  former  resident  of  Virginia,  who 
was  the  subject  of  much  unkindly  criti- 
cism because  he  did  not  countenance  these 
radical  views.  Having  resided  in  the 
South  until  after  he  had  reached  man- 
hood, and  his  father  having  been  an  ex- 
tensive slaveholder,  he  could  better  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  feelings  and 
character  of  the  Southern  people,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  become 
estranged,  in  a  measure,  from  his  family 
and  had  left  the  state,  owing  to  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Though  strong  in  his  love  for  the 
Union,  he  hoped  against  hope  for  months 
that  some  method  of  settlement  might  be 
arrived  at  that  would  be  alike  honorable 
to  both  parties,  for  he  fully  realized  that 
if  the  question  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
arbitrament  of  war  there  would  be  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle. 

His  three  sons,  however,  who  had  been 
raised  in  the  North  and  had  imbibed  very 
strongly  the  feelings  of  opposition  to  re- 
bellion and  slavery,  continually  besought 
his  consent  to  go  and  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country. 

At  last  he  yielded.     "I  am  sorry,  boys," 


he  said,  "that  my  age  and  infirmities  pre- 
vent my  serving  my  country  as  I  would 
like  to,  but  I  dread  to  give  you  up;  yet 
if  you  believe  that  the  Government  needs 
your  services,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would 
be  doing  right  to  stand  in  your  way  any 
longer.  I  want  you  to  go,  however,  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  not  in  any  spirit  of 
boyish  adventure,  or  with  feelings  of  per- 
sonal bitterness  toward  those  in  rebellion. 
Remember  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
honorable  and  courageous  men,  mistaken 
and  misguided,  as  we  think,  but  believing 
in  the  justness  of  their  cause  and  willing 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  right." 

The  boys,  aged  respectively  twenty-two, 
twenty  and  seventeen,  were  overjoyed  at 
having  gained  the  consent  of  their  father 
(for  whom  they  had  the  greatest  love  and 
veneration)  to  join  the  service,  and  it 
created  a  great  sensation  when  they  all  en- 
listed at  once.  For  reasons  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  the  two  younger  were 
assigned  to  an  infantry  command,  while 
the  elder,  Edward  Lee,  was  assigned  to  a 
cavalry  regiment.  They  were  all  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  drill  and  discipline 
of  camp  life,  with  the  pleasures  and  hard- 
ships which  it  entails,  and  all  won  de- 
served recognition  in  the  service. 

Edward,  with  whom  our  story  deals, 
seemed  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  being  well  educated* 
brave  and  willing  to  do  any  duty  to  which 
he  was  assigned,  was  promoted  in  a  short 
time  from  the  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy,  and 
after  a  period  of  active  service,  to  the  cap- 
taincy of  his  company,  positions  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  one  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  another  of  his  superior  officers. 

His  men  greatly  admired  him  and  were 
strongly  attached  to  him,  for,  although 
rather  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  never  al- 
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lowed  himself  to  forget  that  they  were  his 
friends  and  fellow-townsmen,  while  he 
vas  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  provide 
for  them  in  every  way  consistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  army.  His  soldierly 
qualities  had  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
Colonel  on  more  than  one  occasion,  so  it 
became  quite  natural  to  turn  to  Captain 
Bryan  in  an  emergency. 

The  regiment  were  on  a  raid  in  the 
enemy's  country  when  suddenly  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  cut  off 
from  the  main  army  by  a  body  of  troops 
considerably  larger  than  their  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  confronted  by  a  superior 
force.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge the  Colonel  ordered  a  retreat,  realiz- 
ing that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do 
was  to  fight  his  way  through  the  intercept- 
ing force,  and  it  was  imperative,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  successfully,  that  the 
advancing  enemy  should  be  held  m  check 
for  a  time,  at  least.  Otherwise  he  would 
be  caught  between  the  two  forces  and 
crushed. 

In  this  critical  situation,  shortly  after 
the  retreat  began,  he  called  upon  Captain 
Bryan  to  take  his  company  and  act  as 
rear  guard,  delay  the  approaching  body  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  regi- 
ment the  opportunity  sought,  and  then 
with  his  company  make  his  escape  as  best 
he  could. 

**I  realize  fully  the  danger  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  undertaking.  Captain,"  he 
said,  "and  it  seems  almost  like  sending  you 
to  your  death;  but  it  is  either  that  or  the 
whole  regiment  will  be  wiped  out  or  taken 
prisoners.  I  have  selected  you  for  this 
hazardous  work,  not  because  I  can  best 
spare  you,  but  because  I  think  I  can  best 
depend  on  you.  The  safety  of  the  regi- 
ment is  in  your  keeping." 

"Thank  you,  Colonel,  I  will  do  my  best, 
and  I  think  you  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain that  Company  B  has  not  done  its 
full  duty." 

"I  knew  you  were  made  of  the  right 
stuff,  Captain.  Now,  goodbye  and  good 
luck  to  you." 

"Goodbye,  Colonel.  If  you  get  through 
all  right  and  I  fail  to  show  up,  you  will 
let  my  folks  know  the  circumstances?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  my  boy,"  the  Colonel  re- 
sponded,   with    a    peculiar    catch    in    his 


throat  as,  saluting,  he  galloped  off  with 
his  command,  leaving  the  young  Captain 
sitting  astride  his  horse  in  front  of  his 
company,  with  that  look  of  high  resolve 
on  his  face  that  heroes  wear  in  the  face 
of  death. 

The  company,  ignorant  of  the  exact 
conditions  existing,  were  amazed  at  being 
detached  from  the  main  body,  when  Ed- 
ward turned  to  them  and  said: 

"Men,  we  have  been  assigned  to  the 
most  important  and  most  dangerous 
duty  of  our  experience.  Our  com- 
mand has  been  cut  off  from  the  army 
by  a  superior  force  and  we  are  pur- 
sued by  one  of  equal  size.  In  order  to 
give  the  regiment  a  chance  to  fight  its 
way  through,  without  being  attacked  both 
front  and  rear,  we  must  hold  our  pursuers 
in  check  for  an  hour  at  least.  I  have 
promised  our  Colonel  a  good  report  from 
Company  B.     Will  we  disappoint  him?" 

Complete  silence  reigned  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  Sergeant  Bates,  who  was  a 
kind  of  privileged  character  in  the  com- 
pany, though  a  brave  soldier,  stepped  for- 
ward and,  salutiing,  exclaimed,  "We're 
not  anxious  to  do  any  more  than  our  share 
of  the  fighting.  Captain,  or  in  love  enough 
with  this  section  of  the  country  to  stay  any 
longer  than  we  have  to,  but  we'll  stay  as 
long  as  Captain  Bryan  says  *Stay,'  if  we 
have  to  stay  forever." 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  along  the  line. 

"That's  right,  my  boys,  I  knew  I  could 
depend  upon  you.  Right  about  face,  — 
by   fours,  —  forward  march  —  gallop !" 

The  captain  had  noticed  a  short  dist- 
ance back  that  there  was  quite  a  high 
ridge.  The  road  leading  up  to  it  was 
narrow,  with  a  steep  ascent  and  descent 
on  either  side,  and  he  considered  this  the 
most  effective  point  to  make  a  strong  re- 
sistance with  his  small  force  of  about  fifty 
men. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  dispose  of  his 
company  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill  when 
the  rebels  came  in  sight.  His  men  were 
armed  with  repeating  rifles  carrying  seven 
rounds,  and,  arranging  them  in  ranks  of 
eight  abreast,  he  ordered  them  to  open  fire 
one  file  at  a  time,  and  then,  countermarch- 
ing, let  the  next  file  take  its  place,  so  that, 
there  being  a  constant  body  of  men  march- 
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ing  and  firing    all    the    time,  the  enemy 
would  be  unable  to  estimate  his  strength, 

The  ruse  succeeded,  and  the  attacking 
forces  after  a  time  fell  back  to  prepare  for 
regular  battle,  not  knowing  but  that  they 
were  engaging  the  whole  body  of  Federal 
soldiers,  an  event  which  they  had  not  an- 
ticipated so  soon. 

Considerable  loss  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  Confederates  and  much  valuable  time 
gained  before  a  charge  was  ordered  by  the 
enemy.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Bryan 
had  dismounted  his  company  and  placed 
the  horses  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  ten  men 
under  the  shelter  of  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  mass  his 
men  lying  down  and  to  pour  a  deadly  fire 
from  nearly  his  whole  force  at  once  on  the 
advancing  colxunns  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  enough  to  make  it  effective.  At  the 
third  or  fourth  volley  they  began  to  waver 
and  break. 

Seeing  this  sign  of  demoralization,  he 
hastily  mounted  half  his  command,  while 
the  others  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  and, 
charging  with  a  wild  yell,  completed  the 
panic  and  drove  them  back  down  the  hill 
in  utter  route  —  this,  of  course,  with  some 
sacrifice  of  his  own  men.  The  Confeder- 
ate commander,  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
force  with  which  he  had  to  deal  and  con- 
vinced after  this  repulse  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  dislodging  his  opponents  by 
direct  attack,  again  withdrew  his  forces, 
and,  after  a  more  marked  delay  than  be- 
fore, concluded  to  try  and  flank  the  Fed- 
erals on  either  side. 

The  time  consumed  in  consultation  and 
in  carrying  out  these  movements  had  al- 
ready taken  longer  than  it  was  hoped  to 
hold  them  in  check,  and  the  Captain 
would  have  probably  been  amply  justified 
in  making  his  retreat;  but  the  spirit  of 
war  was  now  strongly  aroused  within  him, 
and,  besides,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
hold  his  position  as  long  as  possible  be- 
fore falling  back  to  make  another  stand. 

But  he  had  delayed  too  long.  While 
busily  engaged  in  repelling  another  fierce 
onset  in  front,  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  force  in  his  rear  on  either  side 
and  was  rapidly  making  way  to  the  road 
to  completely  block  this  avenue  of  escape. 

Hastily  remounting  his  whole  command 


he  ordered  the  retreat  sounded,  and,"  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  head,  made  a  dash  be- 
tween the  two  flanking  parties,  who  were 
rapidly  converging  to  cut  them  off.  The 
Captain  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
during  the  whole  engagement  by  his  cool- 
ness and  bravery,  and  as  he  dashed  ahead 
of  his  men  some  little  distance  it  seemed 
that  with  almost  one  accord  the  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  him. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  his  com- 
pany, which  escaped  with  but  slight  casu- 
alty. Edward,  however,  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate and  toppled  off  his  horse  with  a  bul- 
let through  his  right  lung. 

His  comrades  saw  him  fall  and  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  killed.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  stop  under  such 
circiunstances  without  being  annihilated. 
They  rejoined  their  regiment  in  safety, 
which,  thanks  to  their  noble  and  valorous 
exertions,  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from 
the  trap.  Their  enjoyment,  however,  of 
the  many  enconiums  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  them  for  their  heroic  achievement 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  loss 
of  their  much  loved  young  conunander. 

Fortunately,  Captain  Bryan  did  not  im- 
mediately lose  consciousness  when  he  fell, 
and  the  instinct  conmion  to  all  horses  pre- 
vented him  being  trampled  on  by  his 
troops  as  they  passed  over  him.  He  was 
able  to  drag  himself  into  a  clump  of 
bushes  at  the  side  of  the  road  before  faint- 
ing from  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  pursuit  he  escaped  obser\'a- 
tion,  or,  if  observed,  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  as  the  Southerners,  now  flushed  with 
victory,  pursued  the  fleeing  Federal  sol- 
diers. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk  when  he  was 
aroused  from  his  swoon  by  an  old  darkey 
bending  over  him,  exclaiming:  "Foh  de 
Lawd,  Liza,  ef  heah  aint  one  ob  don 
Yankee  sojah  Ossifers,  en  he  des  luk  like 
de  berah  libbin  imige  ob  my  ol  young 
Marstah  Edwad  Lee  Bryan." 

"Oh,  g*way  chile !  Yo  doan  know  wha* 
yose  talkin  'bout,"  answered  an  old  mu- 
latto woman,  as  she  bustled  up  to  where 
he  stood. 

"I  clah  its  ah  fac,  Liza.  Doan  yo  mem- 
bah,  he  moved  way  up  dar  toh  Ohioh  des 
'bout  de  time  we's  mahried." 

"I  swan  toh  goodness,  Ebineziah,  ef  yoh 
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aint  right.  He  iukes  des  like  he  ustah, 
ef  he  want  so  pale  en  white." 

"I  guess  yo'd  luk  white  toh,  ef  yo'd 
loss  ah  mos  ah  bucket  ful  oh  blood,  like 
he  done  loss.  But  he*s  alibe  all  de  same," 
he  continued,  excitedly,  as  Edward  just 
then  opened  his  eyesi 

"Bress  de  Lawd  for  dat,"  she  responded, 
devoutly  dropping  on  her  knees  beside  the 
prostrate  man. 

"Doan  yoh  membah  yoh  old  brack  boy, 
Eb,  Mastah  Edward,  en  de  yallah  gal, 
Liza,  who  ustah  toh  lib  on  old  Marstah 
Powahs'  place,  dat  I  mahried  des  ah  foh 
yo  lef  home?"  the  old  darkey  queried,  anx- 
iously. 

"No,  I  never  remember  of  seeing  you. 
Uncle,"  the  Captain  replied,  faintly, 
"but  my  father  knew  you,  if  your  name  is 
Eb  Jackson,  that  belonged  to  his  people. 
He  often  talked  about  you." 

"Why,  bress  mah  soul!  Who*d  ah 
tought  I  was  sich  ah  numscuUion.  Cose 
yoh  isnt  Marstah  Edwahd,  but  yose  Mars- 
tah Edwahd's  son,  shuahs  yose  bahn.  I 
don  clah  fohgot  dat  he*d  done  got  old,  des 
like  de  res'  ob  us." 

Edward's  wound  had  ceased  bleeding, 
but  he  was  exceedingly  weak  and  suffering 
from  an  almost  insatiable  thirst.  Raising 
himself  on  his  arm  feebly,  he  asked: 
"Can't  you  get  me  a  drink,  Uncle?  I  am 
nearly  dying  with  thirst.  And  tell  me  how 
to  get  out  of  this.  I  must  be  getting  back 
to  our  lines  or  I'll  be  taken  prisoner." 

"Yoh's  in  ah  nice  fix  toh  be  ah  talkin 
'bout  gettin  anywhah,  now  isnt  yoh?  Ef 
yoh  kin  des  git  up  on  yoh  feet  me  en 
Liza'll  holp  yoh  long  toh  ovir  ol  cabin 
en  gib  yoh  ah  drink  ob  watah  en  fix  yoh 
up  kin  ah  comfohble  like,  won't  we  Liza?" 

"Yaas  endeed  we  will  Honey.  Des  yoh 
trus  yoh  self  toh  yoh  Uncle  Eb  en  Aunt 
Liza,  en  ef  any  pusson  tuks  yoh  ah  prisnah 
dey'll  have  toh  be  ah  heap  sight  smatah 
den  we  uns,  deed  and  double  dey  will." 

Accordingly  they  raised  him  up,  and, 
supporting  him  on  either  side,  almost  car- 
ried him  to  their  cabin  about  a  half  mile 
distant.  The  ordeal  caused  him  great 
agony,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  fainting 
a  number  of  times  from  pain  and  weakness 
before  their  destination  was  reached.  They 
did  everything  that  was  in  their  power  to 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 


when  they  had  laid  him  in  their  own  bed, 
removed  his  outer  clothing,  and  washed 
his  wound  and  applied  fresh  cabbage 
leaves  to  it,  he  felt  much  relieved,  though 
greatly  exhausted. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you^ 
Aunty  and  Uncle,"  he  said,  "for  your 
kindness  to  me,  and  I  am  afraid,  too,  it 
may  get  you  into  trouble." 

"We  uns  sidahs  it  ah  sacrawd  duty  toh 
holp  eny  ah  you  uns  wha's  fitin  de  battles 
ob  us  po  o'pressed  brack  foks,"  replied 
Uncle  Eb.  "En  we's  bounden  toh  do 
eberyting  in  ouh  powah  dat  de  good  Lawd 
'11  let  us  do  foh  ol  Marstah  Edwahd's 
son,  eben  ef  yoh  was  one  of  Marsta  Jeff's 
sojahs,  stead  ob  one  ah  Uncle  Abe  Lin- 
colns,   God  bress  him." 

And  Aunt  Liza  chimed  in  with,  "Now 
doan  yoh  be  worritin  en  fretten  yo  sweet 
sef  'bout  we  uns.  Dey  aint  no  body 
gwine  toh  boddah  dah  selbs  'bout  us  po 
pi  niggahs.  De  on'nes  one  dat' 11  gib  us 
eny  truble  '11  be  Missay  Robertah.  She's 
powahful  bittah,  des  es  bittah  es  bittah 
kin  be,  but  she's  des  es  lubbin  en  sweet 
es  sweet  kin  be,  en  she  des  cuddin  do 
enyting  ah  gin  hah  own  Faddahs  Cousin 
who's  got  de  genuwine  old  Lee- Bryan 
blood  flowin  in  dah  veins.  Not  dat  yoh 
has  eny  toh  much  blood  neddah  now,  but 
its  des  de  same  es  hah  own,  bress  hah  deah 
sweet  soul." 

"What  makes  your  mistress  so  bitter 
against  us?" 

"She's  alius  bin  bittah  ah  gin  dem 
Northown  Abahlitionahs  eben  befoh  de 
wah,  en  she's  des  got  bittahah  en  bittahah 
since  young  Marstah  bin  tukin  prisnah  by 
de  Yankees,  en  ol  Marstah  hed  toh  g'way 
en  jine  de  ahmy  toh  fight  em." 

"It  that's  the  case,  then  you  had  better 
try  and  keep  my  presence  a  secret  from 
her,  for  she  would  probably  consider  it 
her  duty  to  inform  on  me." 

"We  uns  '11  do  de  bes'  we  kin  toh  keep 
hah  fum  findin  out  yohs  heah,  but  shes 
de  mos'  envestigatinest  pusson  yoh  ebah 
seed,  doh  she  raly  wouldin  hab  de  haht 
toh  discubbah  yoh  whaahbouts  toh  de 
Federate  sojahs.     Dats  my  'pinion." 

By  the  next  morning  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation resulting  from  Edward's 
wound  had  become  so  intense  that  he  was 
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the  greater  part  of  the  time  unconscious 
and  delirious. 

His  old  colored  friends  were  nearly 
frantic  in  their  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
best  to  do.  They  were  afraid  to  send  for 
medical  aid  or  ask  advice  of  their  young 
Mistress  for  fear  of  betraying  him,  and  yet 
the  thought  that  he  might  die  unless  they 
did  one  or  the  other  of  these  things  made 
them  very  miserable.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances  they  neglected  to  report  for 
their  ordinary  duties,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  their  Mistress,  who  always  inter- 
ested herself  greatly  in  their  welfare  came 
down  to  their  quarters  to  inquire  after 
them. 

When  she  rapped,  Aunt  Eliza  came  to 
the  door  and  opening  it  just  wide  enough 
so  that  her  body  shut  off  the  interior  from 
view,  exclaimed,  "Why,  Lawd  bress  me, 
is  dat  yoh,  Missah  Robertah?" 

"Certainly  it  is.  Aunt  Eliza,"  some- 
what surprised  at  not  receiving  a  cordial 
invitation  to  enter  as  was  usual,  "Why 
haven't  you  and  Uncle  Eb  been  up  to  the 
house  this  morning?" 

"Deed  Missy,  Eb  des  been  feeling  so 
bad  dat  he  des  cuddin  come,  an  I  des 
cuddin  leab  him." 

"Is  that  so?  I  am  sorry  he  is  feeling 
so  bad,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,"  making 
a  motion  to  enter. 

Aunt  Eliza  still  held  her  ground  as  she 
replied,  "Now,  Missy,  I  done  tol  yoh  ah 
lie  'bout  Eb.  Fac  ob  de  mattah  es  dat 
one  ob  Massa  Jeffs  sojahs  done  got  hut 
at  de  battle  yistahday  on  de  Sconesdam 
road  en  we's  lukin  aftah  him.  Ey  yoh 
know.  Honey,  it  aint  des  de  propah  ting 
foh  ah  young  lady  like  yoh  is  toh  see  him." 

"I  am  surprised,  P^liza,  that  you  should 
have  attempted  to  deceive  me  in  such  a 
manner,  but  if  one  of  our  men  is  here  in 
need  of  aid  I  must  see  what  can  be  done 
for  him  and  report  the  matter  to  head- 
quarters." 

"It  des  breaks  my  haht.  Missy  Rober- 
tah,  to  hab  to  cebe  yoh  so.  'One  lie  is  de 
faddah  ob  annodah  lie,  an'  de  Debbil  is 
de  faddah  ob  dem  all.'  I  mought  des  es 
well  tol  yoh  de  truf  in  de  fus'  place.  De 
solemn  truf  ob  de  mattah  is  dat  dahs  ah 
Yankee  sojah  in  dah,  en  he's  shot  right 
fru  de  body.     De  po'  fellah  doan  luk  like 


he  kin  lib  long  en  we  des  did'n  hab  de 
haht  toh  fuse  toh  holp  him." 

"I  have  no  objections  to  your  affording 
him  such  aid  as  humanity  requires,  but 
you  have  acted  very  wrong  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret.  I  will  see  him  and  then 
report  the  facts  to  some  of  our  officers, 
and  they  will  take  such  action  as  may 
seem  best  to  them."  So  saying,  she  gently, 
but  with  an  air  of  authority,  pushed  Eliza 
aside  and  walked  into  the  cabin. 

"Sholy,  Missy  Robertah.  you  des  cant 
fin  it  in  yoh  haht  toh  sen'  ah  po'  innoh- 
cent  young  man  like  dat  off  toh  prisin," 
grumbled  Aunt  Eliza  as  she  trotted  after 
her  Mistress. 

"If  the  poor  innocent  young  man  had 
stayed  at  home  and  not  come  down  here 
to  make  war  on  our  people,  he  would  not 
have  been  in  any  danger,"  she  answered 
with  considerable  feeling. 

Uncle  Eb,  who  was  sitting  at  the  bed- 
side, arose  and,  pulling  his  top-knot  re- 
spectfully to  his  mistress,  made  way  for 
her,  as  he  remarked:  "We's  all  subjec  toh 
mak  mistakes,  Missus,  des  accahdin  toh 
de  rasin  wes  bed,  but  bloods  thickah  den 
watah,  en  dis  po'  fellah's  fum  de  same 
fountain  head  es  yohs." 

"What  do  you  mean.  Uncle  Eb?" 

"Wha'  doh  I  mean,  Missy  Robertah? 
I  means  dat  dis  es  young  Marstah  Ed- 
wahd  Lee  Bryan,  de  son  of  mah  ol'  young 
Marstah  Edwahd  Lee  Bryan,  who's  de 
fus  cousin  ob  your  faddah,  Edwahd 
Bryan  Lee.  En  dey  ustah  tink  des  es 
much  ah  each  oddah  es  ef  dey  was  bawn 
bruddahs." 

"How  do  you  know  that  what  you  say 
is  true,  Uncle  Eb?"  her  voice  perceptibly 
softened. 

"Yoh  ax  me  how  I  knows?  Kase  hes 
de  dead  libbin  imige  ob  his  faddah,  en 
kase  he  tol  me,  he  name's  Edwahd  Lee 
Bryan,  foh  de  febah  done  tuk  ahway  his 
senses." 

"Poor  fellow,  is  he  unconscious?"  she 
asked,  and,  stooping  over  him,  placed  her 
hand  on  his  forehead.  At  her  touch  Ed- 
ward looked  up  into  her  face  with  wide- 
open  eyes  in  which  there  was  no  light  of 
reason,  and  said:  "Do  you  think  Miss 
Roberta  will  jjive  me  up?  I  would  rather 
die  than  be  taken  prisoner." 

Her  face  flushed  and  her  voice  was  a 
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little  unsteady  as  she  replied,  "Don't  worry 
about  that." 

"All  right,  I  won't,"  he  answered,  obe- 
diently ;  and  then,  his  mind  recurring  to 
the  engagement,  "Steady,  men,  steady !  By 
the  right  wheel  —  Forward  march  — 
Charge!"  and  so  muttering  a  few  con- 
fused words  as  she  gently  forced  him  back 
on  his  pillow,  sank  into  silence. 

Roberta  sat  down  by  his  side,  putting 
the  hair  back  from  his  forehead  with  a 
soothing  motion  of  her  cool  hand,  and  he 
soon  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  After  a 
time  she  arose  softly,  and,  giving,  some 
directions  in  a  low  tone  for  his  comfort, 
and  with  a  promis'e  to  come  again  soon, 
took  her  departure. 

She  had  just  emerged  from  the  cabin 
when  a  squad  of  men  rode  up  and  the 
leader  saluted  her  respectfully. 

"What  do  you  want  here,  Sergeant?" 
she  inquired,  being  quite  familiar  with 
military  bodies. 

"I  am  under  orders,  Miss  Lee,  to  search 
all  the  negro  quarters  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  Yankee  officer  whom  we  supposed 
killed,  but  who,  as  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  him,  we  think  was  merely  wounded 
and  is  being  secreted  by  some  of  the  ne- 
groes." 

"Have  you  searched  the  other  quarters?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  all  except  this  one." 

"Well,  then,  your  work  is  done  here. 
Sergeant.  I  have  just  come  out  of  this 
one  from  a  visit  to  old  Aunt  Liza  and 
Uncle  Eb." 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  right.  Miss, 
but  my  orders  are  imperative  to  search 
them  all.  The  man  has  caused  us  lots  of 
trouble  and  inflicted  great  loss  on  our 
forces,  and  the  Colonel  wants  U3  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  secure  him." 

Roberta  drew  herself  up  haughtily  as 
she  answered:  "Such  action,  sir,  would 
be  a  reflection  on  me  after  what  I  have 
just  told  you.  What  regiment  do  you 
belong  to?" 

"The  Sixth  Virginia,  Miss,  —  Colonel 
Tabb." 

"Present  my  compliments  to  my  friend. 
Colonel  Tabb,  and  tell  him  that  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Lee  is  responsible  for 
her  people  and  their  quarters  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  father." 

"Very  well,  Miss.     I  had  no  desire  to 


offend  you,  but  simply  desired  to  carry 
out  my  orders." 

"That  is  all  right.  Sergeant,"  she  re- 
sponded, relaxing  and  smiling  on  him 
sweetly.  "I  know  you  and  your  men  must 
be  tired  and  hungry,  and  if  you  will  ride 
up  to  the  house,  I  think  I  can  find  you 
a  little  more  pleasant  occupation  than  dis- 
turbing my  old  Aunt  Eliza  when  she  is 
feeling  so  badly." 

The  invitation  was  so  in  accord  with  the 
desires  of  the  men  that  no  hesitancy  was 
shown  in  acecpting  it. 

As  soon  as  they  moved  off,  Uncle  Eb, 
who  had  been  peeping  through  a  crack  in 
the  door  and  had  overheard  the  colloquy, 
exclaimed :  "Bress  de  Lawd !  Bress  hah 
deah  sweet  soul !  She's  des  en  angel,  dats 
wha'  she  is.  I  des  knowed  she  cuddin' 
delibah  up  young  Marstah  Edwahd  toh 
dem  rapscallion  sojahs." 

"Sho,  yah  brack  niggah!"  Aunt  Liza 
sniffed  contemptously,  "wha'  fob  yoh  ac' 
so  sprised?  Didn'  I  done  tol  yoh,  we  uns 
cud  pend  on  Missy  Robertah?" 

Miss  Roberta  Edna  Lee  was  the  prey 
of  many  conflicting  emotions  as  a  result 
of  her  action  in  deceiving  the  Confederate 
soldiers.  Intensely  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
the  South  and  even  bitter  in  her  antag- 
onism to  the  Northerners,  having  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  male  members  of  her 
family  in  an  intensified  degree,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  women,  her  conscience 
troubled  her  greatly  for  her  deception; 
yet,  when  she  reflected  upon  the  noble,  re- 
fined features  of  Edward  and  his  suffering 
condition,  together  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  most  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  her  father's  early  youth 
and  manhood,  she  felt  her  heart  go  out 
to  him  in  a  way  so  strange  and  sweet  that 
it  brought  the  rich  blood  to  her  cheeks  in 
successive  waves. 

How  true  it  is  that  pity  is  akin  to  love, 
and  this  feeling  drew  her  with  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  soldier,  whenever  it  was  possible 
without  attracting  too  much  attention. 

His  deliriimi  passed  away  in  a  few 
days,  but  the  healing  of  such  a  desperate 
wound  required  considerable  time.  The 
tender  ministrations  of  his  lovely  and  de- 
voted nurse  were  strangely  grateful  to 
Captain   Bryan,   though  at  times  causing 
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him  a  feeling  of  discomfort  at  receiving 
them  from  a  source  from  which  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  nothing,  and  from  a  motive 
which  he  was  not  entirely  able  to  fathom. 

They  had  become  quite  well  acquainted 
in  their  repeated  conversations  and  foimd 
themselves  of  congenial  tastes  and  like 
views,  with  one  important  exception,  and 
this  topic  was  usually  studiously  avoided 
between  them.  On  the  day,  however,  that 
he  was  first  sufficiently  recovered  to  don 
his  clothes  and  sit  up,  Roberta  came  in 
and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Aimt 
Liza  and  Uncle  Eb,  was  busying  herself 
to  make  everything  comfortable  for  him, 
when  he  said,  feelingly,  "How  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough.  Miss  Roberta,  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me?'* 

*T  do  not  desire  any  thanks.  Captain," 
she  replied,  blushing  slightly  and  saluting 
with  mock  military  politeness,  "I  am  well 
repaid  for  whatever  I  may  have  been  able 
to  do  for  you,  by  seeing  you  able  to  sit 
up." 

"Nevertheless,  I  feel  I  can  never  fully 
repay  you,  especially  when  I  remember 
how  you  dislike  all  Union  soldiers." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  did.  I  understood 
you  were  very  bitter  against  them." 

"I  do  feel  that  way  toward  most  of 
them,  but  not  all." 

Her  face  went  scarlet,  and  her  eyes 
turned  away  from  his  with  a  strange  sense 
of  embarassment. 

Something  in  her  tone  and  manner 
seemed  to  affect  the  Captain  wonderfully, 
and  his  voice  was  a  little  unsteady  and 
very  tender,  as,  imprisoning  her  hand  un- 
resistingly in  his,  he  asked:  "Do  you  ex- 
cept me,  Roberta?" 

Her  eyes  were  moist  and  her  lips  trem- 
bled as  she  answered,  "Do  you  need  to  ask 
me  that?" 

Closer,  still  closer,  he  drew  her,  until 
his  arm  encircled  her. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you,  Roberta.  Will 
you  let  me  devote  it  to  repaying  my  debt 
to  you?" 

Her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder  and  her 
face  was  turned  toward  his.  The  answer 
must  have  been  partially  satisfactory,  for 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  exclaimed 
laughingly,  "I  thought  I  would  rather  die 
than  be  taken  prisoner,  and  yet  the  first 
little  Rebel  that  came  along,  captured  me 


without  an  effort.  But  you  have  not  told 
me,  Roberta,  whether  you  return  my  love?" 

Her  eyes  were  shining  with  her  new 
found  happiness,  not  unmixed  with  mis- 
chief, as  she  replied,  "A  little  while  ago 
you  were  just  saying  that  you  had  given 
yourself  up  as  a  captive;  now  you  want 
to  make  me  a  prisoner.  However,  turn 
about  is  fair  play.     I  surrender,  Captain." 

This  she  did  in  the  most  graceful  man- 
ner, and  if  the  captor  took  any  advantage 
of  his  fair  captive  not  justified  by  the 
Articles  of  War,  she  bore  it  heroically  and 
even  thought  she  had  the  best  of  the  en- 
gagement, for  she  remarked,  "If  you  have 
taken  a  Rebel  prisoner,  it  was  a  non- 
combatant,  while  I  have  captured  an 
officer  of  the  Union  Army." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Captain  Bryan  to  induce 
Roberta  to  consent  to  an  early  marriage, 
A  short  time  afterward  they  were  brought 
within  the  Union  lines  by  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  army,  including  his  own  com- 
mand, whose  joy  at  finding  him  alive  was 
alike  flattering  and  affecting. 

The  result  can  be  surmised  from  an 
article  in  the  Weekly  Recorder,  published 
at  his  own  home,  as  follows: 

STARTLING   NEWS. 

OUR  TOWNSMAN,  CAPTAIN   BRYAN, 

SUPPOSED   TO   BE   DEAD,   ONLY    WOUNDED. 

SHOT    FROM     HIS    HORSE    WHILE    GALLANTLY 

LEADING  HIS  MEN, 

CAPTURED   BY    THE   REBEL   R.    E,    LEE, 

AND   HAS   TAKEN   THE  OATH   OF   ALLEGIANCE 

TO    HIS   CAPTOR. 

THE   UNION   forever! 

While  we  feel  assured  that  our  headlines 
will  shock  some  of  our  good  readers  and  they 
will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  contra- 
dictory nature,  yet  they  are  strictly  true.  We 
are  just  certain,  however,  that  our  readers 
will  vie  with  the  "Recorder"  in  extending 
good  wishes  to  the  gallant  Captain,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  honor  himself  and  reflect 
honor  on  his  native  town  by  his  remarkable, 
brave,  and  stategic  conduct  in  battle  against 
the  enemy  that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  modern  warfare. 

It  will  be  remembered  with  what  sorrow 
the  report  was  received  that  Captain  Bryan 
was  killed  while  leading  his  men,  after  having 
successfully  withstood  the  assaults  for  over 
an  hour  of  a  Rebel  force  outnumbering  his 
small  but  brave  and  devoted  band  more  than 
ten  to  one. 
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It  seems,  however,  instead  of  being  killed,  At  any  rate  they  have  taken  the  oath  of 

he    was  desperately  wounded  and  carried  off  allegiance  to  each  other,  and  the  bridal  couple 

the  field  of  battle  by  a  couple  of  old  colored  are  now  on  their  way  here,  —  accompanied  by 

people,  one  of  whom  used  to  belong  to  his  the  old  and  faithful  blacks,  known  as  Uncle 

father  before  his  removal  from  Virginia.  Eb,  and  Aunt  Liza,  — where  the  Captain  will 

They  were  aided   in   caring   for   him   and  fP^"^  ^^^  honeyiTioon  during  the  thirty  days 

nursing  him  back  to  health  by  a  fair  young  ^V^l^^^uv,      """^                       effectually    recruit 

Rebel,  but  withal  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  ^^^s jieaitn. 

lady.    Miss    Roberta    Edna   Lee,    daughter   of  ^«  ^.?Pe  ^^^t  the  patriotic  people  of  our 

Colonel  Edward  Bryan  Lee  of  the  Confeder-  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^ee  to   it   that  they  are   accorded 

ate    army   and   cousin   of   our    respected   and  'V<=^  ,^  7.^^^^*^"  ^' f  .^^^V^^nn  \^^^^^ 

^i-»«^^o/i  f«,.r«er«o«    T7^,.,n,.^  T^«  pt.»o«  vice  to  thc  cause  of  the  Union,  and  that  of 

honored  townsman,  Edward  Lee  Bryan.  ^^.^  ^^.^  j^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

It    IS    not    surpnsing    under    such    circum-  accomplishments  as  well  as  for  the  debt  we 

stances    that    our   brave    Captain    should    fall  owe  her  for  restoring  the  Captain  to  us.     We 

captive  to   the  charms   of  this  new   and   re-  know   that   we   voice   the   sentiments   of   our 

vised  edition  of  R.  E.  Lee  and  that  in  time  entire  people  in  wishing  health,  prosperity  and 

he   should  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy  and  happiness  inn  "The  Union  Forever*    of  these 

make  his  fair  benefactress  prisoner.  Prisoners  of  War. 


"Milkweeds" 

All  along  the  river  bank, 
*Mongst  the  lowly  weeds  and  rank, 
'Mongst  the  daisies  in  the  sod 
And   the  stately  goldenrod. 
In  the  tangled  vines  and  clover  — 
Haunts  of  meadow-lark  and  plover  — 
The  milkweeds  bloom. 

Through  the  Summer's  heat  and  showers 
Grew  the  wealth  of  meadow  flowers; 
Sweetbrier  roses,  fair  to  see, 
Violets  and  Fleur-de-lys  — 
How,  alas    they  all  have  fled, 
And  no  more  abroad  is  shed 
Their  sweet  perfume. 

But  in  fenny  woodland  reaches, 
'Neath   the  brown-leafed   oaks  and  beeches, 
'Neath  the  white-armed  sycamores. 
On  the  river's  willowed  shores, 
And  where'er  the  nuts  are  falling, 
And  the  coveyed  birds  are  calling, 
"Bob    White!    Bob    White!" 

In  the  grassy  wayside  hedges, 
In  the  reedy  river  sedges. 
Through  the  Autumn  sunlight  sifting. 
Through  the  Autumn  breezes  drifting, 
I  can  see  the  glimmering  stream 
And  the  silvery,  wilken  gleam. 
Of  milkweeds*  light. 


"E.  H.  Smith. 
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Among  Those  Present 


By  the  Chronicler 


SENATOR  Joseph  Benson  Fora- 
KER  may  go  down  in  history  dis- 
___      tinguished   as    "The    man    who 
-^JMr       voted  'No',"     The  fact  that  he 
^^^   *     had  the  nerve  to  do  it  seems  to 
have  raised  a  greater  commotion 
than  would  have  resulted  from  a   whole 


In  considering  the  force  and  effect  of  this 
vote  it  is  well  to  view  the  situation  dis- 
passionately and  with  firm  determination 
not  to  "fly  off  the  handle"  —  a  proceeding 
which  some  other  considerations  of  the  sub- 
ject seem  to  have  encouraged.  Senator 
Foraker  opposed  the  railway  rate  bill  on 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.   l-ORAKER, 
United    States    Senator    from   Ohio. 

Photo  by  Baker,    Columbus 


battery  of  affirmative  votes  in  favor  of  any 
measures  that  can  readily  be  imagined, 
and  the  ensuing  discussion  even  went  so  far 
as  to  involve  the  theory  that  a  United 
States  senator  has  no  right  to  have  a  mind 
of  his  own. 


two  grounds:  First,  because  in  his  judg- 
ment it  was  unconstitutional ;  second,  be- 
cause he  believed  its  practical  operation 
would  not  afford  the  desired  remedy  for 
existing  evils  —  in  a  word,  that  the  law 
would  prove  weak  and  inoperative.     Now 
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it  would  be  well  for  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  senator  to  consider  that  at  least 
their  judgment,  as  well  as  his,  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed.  The  courts  have  not 
held  the  law  constitutional,  and  experience 
has  not  yet  vindicated  its  effectiveness.  It, 
is  still  possible,  therefore,  that  Senator 
Foraker  may  have  been  right  in  his  op- 
position, on  one  or  both  of  the  grounds 
named.  There  is  no  use  in  getting  mad 
t)ver  this  proposition,  because  it  is  as  plain 
as  day.  Those  who  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  President  Roosevelt,  if  they  art 
candid,  must  concede  the  plain  facts  in  this 
case,  and  if  they  are  sensible,  must  refrain 
from  encouraging  high  temperatures  under 
the  collar.  The  courts  and  the  test  of 
•experience  can  alone  determine  the  le- 
gality and  value  of  the  railroad  rate  bill. 
But,  whatever  the  future  may  reveal  re- 
garding these  mooted  questions,  it  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  well  established,  in  the 
only  emphatic  test  to  which  the  subject  has 
thus  far  been  submitted,  in  Ohio,  at  least, 
that  both  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  may  entertain  an  idea  contrary 
to  an  administration  of  their  own  party 
without  suffering  expatriation  or  electro- 
cution. The  recent  Republican  convention 
laid  down  this  principle,  which  may  be 
expected  to  survive  in  American  statesman- 
ship whether  the  railway  rate  bill  proves 
constitutional  and  effective  or  the  contrary. 

The  urbane  gentleman  who  is  directing 
the  Republican  campaign  in  Ohio  this  year 
may  be  doing  so  from  force  of  habit.  He 
has  been  in  the  business  so  long  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  it  has  become  second  nature  to 
him.  Moreover,  he  is  able  to  set  down  to 
his  political  credit  the  fact  that  from  Mc- 
Kinley  to  Roosevelt,  under  favoring  skies 
and  in  stress  of  weather,  the  party  under 
his  guidance  has  suffered  only  one  defeat; 
and  that  melancholy  event,  it  will  be 
generally  admitted,  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  diligence  on  his  part.  Those  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  observing  the  political 
career  of  Senator  Charles  Dick,  and  who 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  obstacles  which 
he  has  been  obliged  to  meet  in  various  cam- 
paigns, uniformly  pay  tribute  to  his  ability 
as  a  thorough  organizer  and  far-seeing 
manager.      Indeed,   there   has   been   more 


than  once  a  suspicion  among  them  that 
perhaps  the  fine  mechanical  working  ot  the 
old  "i^anna  machine,"  famed  far  and 
wide  as  a  standard  of  perfection  in  political 
enginery,  were  due  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  the  late  senator  but  to  the  present  chair- 
man. True,  Senator  Hanna  gave  his  name 
to  the  organization;  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  declaring  that  Chairman  Dick 
maintained  its  ascending.  He  did  the  work. 
The  senator  wore  the  bland  smile  of  leader- 
ship, but  the  chairman  arranged  and  per- 
petuated the  details  necessary  to  success. 


HON.    CHARLES    DICK. 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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This  being  the  record,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  main  cog  in  the  machinery  could 
be  with  difficulty  detached  from  its  several 
parts,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  at  the  first 
attempt  the  detachment  did  not  occur.  It 
is  now  quite  probable  that  it  will  not  occur 
until  the  gentleman  from  Akron  steps  down 
voluntarily,  and  even  then  there  will  be 
people  mean  enough  to  say  that  the  result 
will  only  be  a  change  of  "bosses."  A 
statesman  has  been  defined  as  a  dead  poli- 
tician ;  a  boss  may  be  defined  as  a  live  one, 
but  to  gain  the  title  he  must  have   been 
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alive  some  time  and  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  enemies. 

But,  whatever  befalls,  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  Senator,  Chairman  and 
General  Dick,  in  their  individual  and  col- 
lective capacities,  will  acknowledge  the  re- 
sult with  characteristic  imperturbability. 
The  Senator  does  not  unravel-  his  inner 
consciousness  except  when  he  himself 
presses  the  button,  and,  although  candid 
with   his  friends,  he  may  be  expected  to 


FRED  L.  NEDDERMEYER. 
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keep  the  public  guessing,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 

It  IS  NOT  a  far  cry  from  politics  to  music, 
since  there  may  be  harmony  and  discord  in 
l^th  —  to  say  nothing  of  "sharps*'  and  flats. 
And,  more  particularly,  the  distance  is  not 
great  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has 
led  the  musical  forefront  of  a  political 
cavalcade  as  often  as  the  well  known  com- 
poser and  bandmaster,  Fred  L.  Nedder- 
meyer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  note  when 
Mr.  Neddermeyer  was  born.  The  chief 
fact  of  interest  in  connection  with  his 
career  is  that  he  began  to  furnish  music 


for  the  critical  public  about  as  soon  as  for 
the  domestic  circle.     In  1886  he  was  grad- 
uated   from    the    Royal    Conservatory    of 
Music  of  Leipzig,  the  pupil  of  such  masters, 
as  Sitt,  Brodsky,  Reinecke,  Richter,  Reck- 
endorf  and  Hermann.     As  a  musical  di- 
rector   his    principal    achievements    have 
formed   no  small   part  of   the  history  of 
music  culture  in  Central  Ohio,  and  his  fame 
has  been  by  no  means  local  as  the  con- 
ductor of   Neddermeyer *s   Military   Band,^ 
Neddermeyer *s  Symphony  Orchestra  and  as. 
the  leader  of  various  theatrical  orchestras 
of    superior   merit.      Both    at    home    and 
abroad,  however,  he  is  perhaps  best  known 
as  a  composer.     Not  a  few  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  prolific  genius,  both  gay  and 
grave,  will  long  survive  the  period  of  his 
own  activity  on  this  mundane  sphere.    Mr. 
Neddermeyer  is  more  than  a  student   of 
music;   he  is  an  enthusiast.    With  this  en- 
thusiasm and  a  truly  artistic  temperament 
he   combines   a   rare   faculty   of   personal 
magnetism  that  makes  a  Neddermeyer  band 
a  band  of  fellowship  as  well  as  of  profes- 
sionalism.    He  is  now  just  verging  on  the^ 
prime  of  his  public  career  and  the  thresh- 
hold  of  his  musical  possibilities  as  com- 
poser, conductor  and  performer.     His  fu- 
ture will  have  a  longer  story  to  tell. 

There  is  an  old  line  to  the  effect  that 
*'for  ways  that  are  darj:  and  tricks  that  are 
vain  the  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar."  The 
Hon.  Harvey  C.  Garber,  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  Democratic  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  congressman  from  the  Fourth 
district,  hails  from  Darke  county,  but  he  is 
no  "heathen  Chinee"  and  his  tricks  are 
not  vain,  by  a  long  shot,  as  may  be  realized 
from  the  fact  that  under  his  direction  the 
most  notable  Democratic  victory  in  the 
past  generation  of  Ohio's  history  was 
achieved.  Mr.  Garber*s  opponents  have 
not  always  given  him  credit  for  the  mana- 
gerial capacity  which  he  actually  possesses. 
He  has  been  the  subject  of  no  little  ridicule 
and  some  abuse;  but  the  graceful  facility 
with  which  he  "gets  there"  when  occasion 
requires  self-preservation,  has  at  least  con- 
vinced even  his  enemies  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  makeup  of  the  gentleman  from 
Darke  that  "does  things."  In  connection 
with  his  successful  political  career  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  has  been  handicapped 
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by  lack  of  material  —  by  lack  of  the  "sin- 
ews of  war,"  if  you  will  —  and  of  men  and 
measures  calculated  to  assure  success.  He 
has  never  had  a  National  administration 
or  even  state  patronacje  behind  him,  to  bol- 


HON.    HARVEY   C.   GARDER,    M   C, 

Chairman   of  the  Ohio   Democratic    Executive 

Com.nittee. 

Photo  by  Baker,   Columbus 

ster  up  a  state  campaign;  and  it  has  even 
been  hinted  that  on  critical  occasions  the 
postage  stamp  question  has  bothered  the 
Democratic  chairman  almost  as  much  as 
the  silver  question.  Under  such  conditions 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  success 
really  means  something. 

Mr.  Garber  can  think  of  a  good  many 
things  at  one  tim^ ;  he  knows  men,  but 
he  also  knows  highways  and  byways  and 
blades  of  grass  along  both  —  not  figura- 
tively, but  in  fact  —  for  he  is  probably  the 
best  informed  man  in  Ohio  regarding  the 
map  of  his  native  state.  He  can  tell  you 
where  to  get  on  and  where  to  get  off,  but 
it  has  been  observed  that  he  usually  stays 
on  himself.  Future  political  problems  in 
the  Middle  West  are  not  to  be  considered 
without  some  reference  to  the  subject  of 
these  remarks;  and  if  Ohio  should  be 
Democratic    this  year,    or    if    William    J. 


Bryan  —  but,  really,  why  anticipate  ?  Mr. 
Garber  is  now  —  today  —  emphatically 
"Among  Those  Present,"  and  the  future 
can  take  care  of  itself. 

Between  the  daily  competition  for  any 
old  kind  of  food  and  the  growing  demand 
that  the  people  shall  have  pure  food,  so 
far  as  legislation  can  provide  it  for  them, 
the  office  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com- 
missioner has  become  one  of  rapidly  gain- 
ing importance.  In  Ohio,  at  least,  this 
department  has  signally  vindicated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  act  that  created  it  —  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  present  incumbent  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association.-  To 
succeed  him,  following  his  failure  to  re- 
ceive the  nomination  for  a  third  term,  the 
Democrats  have  nominated  Rodney  J. 
Diegle,  of  Erie  county.    That  is  to  say,  Mr. 


RODNEY  J.    DIEGLE, 
Democratic    Candidate    for    State    Dairy   and   Food 
Commissioner  of  Ohio. 


Diegle's  nomination  is  credited  to  Erie 
county,  where  he  resides ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  hails  from  the  state  at  large.  This 
fact  could  not  have  been  better  illustrated 
than  by  his  nomination,   which  happened 
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contrary  to  the  "officiar*  program  of  the 
convention  and  required  an  exhibition  of 
manly  independence  on  the  part  of  dele- 
gates as  creditable  to  them  as  it  was  to  the 
nominee. 


J.   F.   LANING, 
Reoublican    Candidate   for  Congress  in  the   Fourteenth 
*^  Ohio  District. 

Mr.  Diegle  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Union 
county  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  hard  knocks  of  an 
industrious  career  that  required  him  to  earn 
his  own  living.  Entering  the  newspaper 
field,  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Democratic  organ  of  his  native  county  and 
subsequently  served  in  responsible  positions 
with  the  press  of  Columbus.  Later  he 
entered  the  advertising  field  and  at  present 
represents  some  of  the  largest  advertising 
interests  in  the  state,  including  the  publicity 
department   of  Cedar  Point.     As  a  legis- 


lative correspondent  Mr.  Diegle  gained 
wide  acquaintance  with  public  men  and 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the  details  of 
state  government.  He  has  long  been  a 
close  observer  of  public  affairs,  is  a  facile 
writer,  an  able  speaker  and  an  adept  in  the 
requirements  of  a  personal  campaign. 

The  successor  to  Congressman  Webber 
in  the  Fourteenth  Ohio  district,  it  is  almost 
determined  in  advance,  will  be  Hon.  Jay 
Ford  Laning,  of  Norwalk,  the  Republican 
nominee.  He  was  born  at  New  London  in 
1853  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  mason 
from  his  father.  Meanwhile  he  was  dili- 
gent at  school  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
became  a  teacher,  attending  school  himself 
in  the  spring  and  fall  terms  by  the  grace 
of  the  money  he  earned  as  a  laborer  in 
sunmier  and  teacher  during  the  winter  term. 


EDWARD  L.  TAYLOR,  Jr., 

Republican    Candidate    for    Congress    in    the    Twelfth 

Ohio  District. 

Photo   by   Baker,  Columbus 

He  attended  the  academy  at  Savannah,  and 
Baldwin  University,  Berea.  The  latter 
institution  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  in  1896  and  he  is  now  one  of 
the  trustees.     In  1875  Mr.  Laning  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  for 
a  time,  but  later  entered  business  as  a 
printer  and  publisher.  In  1882  he  removed 
to  Nor  walk,  where  he  now  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  the  country.  He  was  elected 
state  senator  in  1892  and  re-elected  in  1894, 
as  a  Republican  from  a  Democratic  district. 
He  was  nominated  for  congress  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  his  district  as  the  one  man 
best  qualified  to  meet  and  triumph  over  a 
perplexing  situation. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  one  Ohio 
boy's  career  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to 
affluence  and  distinction;  and  it  is  a  story 
—  needless  to  say  —  of  the  saving  charac- 
teristic in  the  best  qualities  of  American 
manhood. 

No  little  interest  centers  in  the  congres- 
sional contest  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio  district, 
where  two  Taylors,  of  unrelated  blood  as 
well  as  politics,  are  pitted  against  one 
another.  Hon.  Edward  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  the 
Republican  npminee,  is  a  candidate  for  a 
second  term,  and  his  friends  point  to  his 
first  as  a  complete  vindication  of  his 
claims  to  re-election.     Mr.  Taylor  is  one 


of  the  youngest  men  in  congress,  but  has 
earned  his  spurs  by  long  service  and  ef- 
ficient work  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  He  has  long  been  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  younger  members  of  the  Frank- 
lin county  bar  and  was  twice  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  by  flat- 
tering majority.  His  political  strength  has 
been  largely  attributed  to  his  personal 
popularity,  but  to  this  aspect  of  the  case 
he  has  added  arduous  service  throughout 
his  public  career.  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected 
two  years  ago  by  a  sky-scraping  plurality, 
due  in  part  to  the  Roosevelt  landslide,  and 
is  now  running  solely  on  his  own  metlle. 
He  is  a  forcif ul  orator  and  a  vote-getter  by 
natural  instinct,  and  withal  a  man  capable 
of  managing  his  own  campaign.  It  will 
be,  in  large  measure,  a  personal  campaign, 
but  without  unpleasant  personalities;  for 
the  nominee's  wide  acquaintance  and  the 
long  list  of  earnest  friends  whose  active 
services  he  will  be  able  to  conmiand  will 
constitute  an  emphatic  element  of  strength 
in  his  favor.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
election,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  will  suffer  any  loss  in 
this  particular. 
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The  Buckeye  Philosopher 

By  Himself 


A  bronze  statue  has  no  bad  habits  and  no 
friends. 

*  4t  4t 

The  Chinese  can't  have  things  all  their 
own  way.  We  have  a  "yellow  peril"  in 
America,  also.    Look  at  our  journalism. 

*  *         * 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  the  drama 
is  that  the  stage  frights  are  not  the  ones 
that  have  stage  fright. 

*  ♦         * 

-  When  our  grandmothers  did  the  baking, 
it  was  all  well  enough  for  the  preacher 
to  talk  about  casting  our  bread  on  the 
waters;   but  nowadays  it  won't  float. 

9|C  «  ♦ 

Mr.  Bryan  is  no  smuggler,  but  he 
brought  back  some  ideas  that  were  not 
disclosed  before  he  landed. 

*  *         ♦ 

Prezident  Ruzevelt  will  doubtless  "go  to 
the  head"  of  the  next  spelling  b. 

4e  ♦  4c 

What  tends  to  destroy  the  old  family 
circle  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  distant 
relatives  cannot  be  too  distant. 

*  *         * 

From  the  American  standpoint  it  would 
seem  that  the  most  attractive  bargain 
counters  of  Europe  are  those  displa5dng 
titles  of  nobility. 

*  *         * 

While  gasoline  automobiles  have  dif- 
ferent grades  of  price,  they  all  have  the 
same  grade  of  smell. 

*  *         * 

Hint  for  the  Wedding  Tour :  To  avoid 
being  known  as  bride  and  groom,  order 
beefsteak  and  onions. 

*  *         * 

A  red  nose  is  the  only  thing  that  costs 
money  but  that  nobody  wants. 
8» 


A  man  can  be  sincere  and  honest,  even  if 
he  has  had  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors. 

«  4t  4t 

The  unpopular  politician  seems  to  arrive 
in  his  machine. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Alas  I  the  manuscript  formerly  rejected 

on  account  of  its  bad  spelling  is  now  in  the 

latest  style. 

♦         ♦         « 

f  Advice  to  the  man  whose  stomach  re- 
jects other  breakfast  foods:  Try  ice. 

4c  4c  4t 

Old  Man  Atlas  had  the  first  job  of 
carrying  the  state. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sometimes  a  man  who  criticizes  a  woman 
for  leading  a  dog  would  keep  better  com- 
pany if  he  were  led  by  one. 

4c  4e  4c 

The  only  safe  "plunge  in  wheat"  was 
instituted  by  the  farmhand. 

4e  4c  4c 

A  love  letter  is  like  a  kick  in  the  ribs; 
it  is  only  appreciated  by  the  one  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

4c  4c  4c 

"Not  ten  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  have 
the  power  to  draw  us  like  a  woman's  hair," 
says  Longfellow ;  which  shows  what  a  pull 
there  can  be  in  a  switch. 

4c  4c  4c 

If  the  grafter  would  only  turn  his  pro- 
fession toward  the  orchard,  all  might  yet 
be  forgiven. 

4c  4c  4c 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  good  listener, 
but  it  is  sometimes  less  painful  to  be  deaf. 

4c  4c  4c 

Including  the  present  incumbent,  our 
vi9e-presidents  always  have  had  a  righteous 
ambition,  yearning  to  be  without  vice. 
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Some  men  who  don't  dare  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  tongues  when  their 
wives  are  around,  are  loudest  in  calling 
upon  the  government  to  own  and  operate 
everything  else  when  a  crowd  is  around. 
4t  «  * 

A  dissipated  lover  is  like  his  mixed 
drinks  —  best  shaken. 

«  4t  « 

Why  should  we  dissent  from  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  when  we  so  readily  make 
monkeys  of  ourselves? 

«  «  4t 

The  kind  lady  who  is  worrying  about 
the  cane  rush  will  soon  be  charging  on  the 
Christmas  bargain  counter. 

♦  ♦        ♦ 

A  contemporary  observes  that  "the  com- 
ing man  will  be  a  king."    We  predict  that 
he  will  continue  to  take  the  queen,  just  as 
it  always  was  according  to  Hoyle. 
«        «        « 

There  would  be  more  encouragement  in 
the  effort  to  depose  the  "bosses"  if  there 
were  not  so  many  statesmen  waiting  to 
step  into  their  jobs. 

4c  4c  « 

It  is  strange  that  a  poet  never  thinks  of 
the  telephone  when  he  wants  to  talk  with 
an  editor. 

*  i¥  * 

President  Roosevelt's  first  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  big  stick  was  probably  as  a 
small  boy  in  a  candy  store. 


HOUSEHOLD    HINTS. 

If  you  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket,  it  is 
better  to  have  your  beer  delivered  by  the 
groceryman  than  direct  from  the  brewery. 

The  best  time  to  put  up  the  stove  pipe  is 
when  there  is  nobody  around. 


It  is  ungenerous  to  be  jealous  because 
your  cook  is  a  better  piano  player  than 
your  daughter. 

The  beef  trust  most  interesting  to  you 
is  the  one  you  run  at  the  grocery. 

For  pantry  shelves  the  best  decoration 
is  something  to  eat. 

It  is  fashionable  for  the  departing  guest 
to  present  a  gift  to  the  host  and  hostess, 
who  are  thus  partly  compensated  for 
having  run  into  debt. 

It  is  now  good  form  to  pass  baseball 
masks  around  the  table  when  carving  duck. 

When  in  need  of  a  tack  that  is  not  to 
be  found,  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  ia 
bare  feet. 

To  prevent  milk  from  souring,  drink  it 
while  sweet. 

Gas  bills  may  be  economized  by  leav- 
ing the  young  folks  to  themselves. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  housekeqn 
ing  that,  the  smaller  the  chunk  of  ice  you 
receive,  the  greater  coolness  arises  between 
you  and  the  man  who  leaves  it. 

It  may  be  well  occasionally  to  remind 
your  son  and  heir  that  a  carpet  stretched 
across  a  rope  in  the  back  yard  offers  the 
same  opportunities  as  an  expensive  gym- 
nasium down  town. 

Sour  grapes  are  for  jelly  and  polite 
society. 

In  making  oyster  stew  a  waste  of  milk 
and  water  may  be  avoided  by  adding 
oysters. 

A  lazy  calf  naturally  makes  the  best 
veal  loaf. 

The  best  way  to  elevate  an  inferior  cook 
is  to  have  her  light  the  fire  with  kerosene. 

Almost  anything  will  go  into  hash,  and 
hash  will  go  into  almost  anything. 


34  j«  a« 
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Mr*  Bryan's  Issues 


MR.  BRYAN'S  public  utterances 
since  his  return  to  America  are 
in  a  large  degree  noteworthy 
for  a  seeming  inconsistency  that 
has  appeared  in  almost  every 
one  of  his  political  addresses. 
The  Democratic  leader  plays  the  role  of 
the  conservative  by  opposing  socialism, 
and  then  plunges  into  one  of  the  most 
radical  phases  of  the  socialistic  idea  by 
advocating  government  ownership  of  in- 
terstate railways  and  state  ownership  of 
railways  operating  only  within  the  state. 
This  is  very  much  of  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  performance.  The  urbane  Dr. 
Jekyll  disclaims  all  intention  of  revolu- 
tionizing our  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture; but  just  at  this  moment  the  destruc- 
tive Mr.  Hyde  comes  along,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Jekyll  tenement  of  clay  and 
gives  it  the  aspect  of  a  rampant  socialist. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
invariably  point  to  the  United  States  Post- 
office  Department  as  a  government  adjunct 
whose  operations  fully  justify  the  public 
ownership  theory.  They  say  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  department  is  proof 
positive  that  public  ownership  is  a  cure 
for  the  weak  spots  in  popular  goverimient. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chief  efficiency 
of  the  United  States  mail  service  is  due 
today,  and  always  has  been,  not  to  public 
but  to  corporate  ownership.  It  is  and  has 
been  due  to  the  efficient  transportation  of 
the  mails,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
railways  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment—  not  by  the  government  as  an  in- 
dependent agency. 

But,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  post- 
office  department  proved  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  as  a  justification  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  its  operations  would  still 
appear  not  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  For 
years  the  growth  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 


ment has  corresponded  with,  and  has  been 
largely  responsible  for,  the  increase  of  cor- 
ruption in  American  politics.  Federal 
patronage  directed  through  this  depart- 
ment has  been  the  curse  of  our  system  by 
defeating  the  will  of  the  people,  times 
without  number.  The  postoffices  have 
nominated  and  elected  presidents;  they 
have  elected  and  defeated  candidates  for 
congress  in  every  state  of  the  Union;  they 
have  determined  what  laws  should  be  en- 
acted and  what  repealed;  in  a  word  they 
have  established  and  perpetuated  national 
machine  government.  There  is  more  than 
one  eminent  name  on  the  American  roll  of 
honor  that  would  have  been  the  name  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  postoffices  as  manipu- 
lated from  Washington.  If  this  has  been 
the  result  of  the  government's  owning  and 
operating  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  mail  service,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  it  had  always  owned  and 
operated  the  whole  of  it?  If  this  has  been 
the  result  of  partial  governmental  owner- 
ship, what  would  be  the  result  if  the  vast 
railway  interests  of  the  country  were 
added  to  the  paternal  system  which  the 
government  already  operates  in  a  compar- 
atively small  way? 

But,  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  new 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Bryan,  it  must  be 
bitterly  disappointing  to  many  of  his 
former  followers,  to  see  him  —  although 
perhaps  unintentionally  —  abandon  the 
old  ones  by  thus  going  off  at  a  tangent. 
Mr.  Bryan  prides  himself  much  on  his 
sincerity,  but  his  followers  are  quite  as 
sincere  as  -he.  They  have  regarded  our 
new  colonial  policy  and  the  trust  question 
as  the  paramount  issues  of  present-day 
politics  and  as  problems  possible  of  settle- 
ment now  or  at  least  within  this  decade. 
They  thought  that  they  saw  in  Mr.  Bryan 
a  leader  whose  popularity,  mental  equip- 
ment and  control  of  the  situation  would 
give  them  the  power  they  have  long  de- 
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sired,  to  remedy  existing  evils.  But  all 
at  once  —  presto,  change!  —  this  leader 
tacks  his  bark  to  catch  another  breeze, 
and  its  former  destination  is  left  far  to 
leeward  as  it  plunges  toward  the  rocks  of 
socialism.  We  repeat  that  some  of  the 
so-called  "Bryan  men"  must  view  this  sit- 
uation with  regret,  if  not  with  resentment. 
They  may  recall  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  re- 
ceived his  honors  at  their  hands,  and  they 
may  feel  that  their  generosity  and  devo- 
tion has  been  ill  repaid  by  his  subordina- 
tion of  the  issues  for  which  they  formerly 
fought  together,  to  a  new  crusade  in 
favor  of  strange  theories. 


and  immediate  changes  in  any  period  of 
English  and  American  history,  however 
desirable  they  may  be  regarded  in  official 
correspondence  and  in  the  opinion  of  edu- 
cational reformers. 


That  Spellinsr  Reform 

1  RESIDENT     ROOSEVELT'S 

orders  with  reference  to  alleged 
______       spelling  reform  recall  the  fact 

"jMr*        that    no    development    of    the 

^^  I      English  language  has  ever  been 

occasioned    by    the     edict    of 

courts  or  the    mere    dictum  of  scholars. 

The  language  has  proceeded  in  the  course 

of  a  steady  enrichment,  by  the  addition 

of   new    terms,    the   modification    of   old 

ones,  the  expansion*  of  Johnsonia^ism  and 

the   continued  prevalence   of   the  Anglo- 

'  Saxon.     But  if  any  improvement  has  ever 

followed  a  republican  proclamation  or  a 

royal  command,  it  was  at  such  a  remote 

period  that  history  does  not  recall  it. 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  the 
strongest,  most  meaning  and  expressive 
words  in  the  language  are  still  the  small 
words.  The  poem  or  the  oration  that  sur- 
vives is  not  the  one  full  of  Greek,  Latin 
or  other  derivatives.  Yet  the  proposed 
reform  is  necessarily  not  directed  against 
the  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the 
language,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
these  words  are,  almost  as  an  invariable 
rule,  already  as  much  contracted  as  intel- 
ligence will  permit.  The  reform  is  there- 
fore directed  against  the  more  superfluous 
element  of  the  language,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  no  more  fundamental  than 
practicable. 

It  is  probable  that  the  English  of  the 
future  will  be  more  expressive  than  the 
English  of  today,  just  as  that  of  today  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  centu- 
ries  gone;  but  there  will  be  no  radical 


Dead  Forms  of  Address 


WHILE  on  the  subject  of  spelling 
reform,  why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  for  President  Roose- 
velt to  turn  the  searchlight  of 
his  intelligence  upon  the  mean- 
ingless forms  that  appear  in 
popular  letter  writing?  We  address  oar 
worst  enemy  as  "My  Dear  Sir" ;  we  sub- 
scribe ourselves,  "Very  Truly  Yours,"  or 
"Faithfully  Yours,"  or  "Yours"  in  some 
other  way,  when  the  solemn  fact  is  that 
we  are  "Yours"  in  no  way  at  all  and  know 
that  we  shall  not  be  so  regarded.  It  is 
gratifyingly  true  that  "Your  Most  Obedi- 
ent Servant,"  and  other  fonps  of  obse- 
quious insincerity  have  become  obsolete; 
but  is  it  not  time  to  relegate  the  "Dear" 
and  the  "Yours"  to  the  same  oblivion? 

"Sir,"  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  term  in 
which  to  address  a  stranger  or  a  mere 
acquaintance;  "My  Dear"  ought  to  mean 
something  in  reality ;  "Yours  Truly"  is  an 
abomination  when  there  is  nothing  true 
about  it,  and  "Yours"  is  a  palpable  false- 
hood when  we  are  somebody  else's  or  think 
more  of  ourselves  than  of  any  other  per- 
son. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  real  reform,  and 
The  Ohio  Magazine^  from  now  until 
hypocrisy  in  forms  of  address  is  no  longer 
the  rule,  will  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
the  names  of  any  real  reformers  who  will 
agree  in  writing  to  adopt  the  reform.  The 
result  may  not  be  overwhelming,  but  if 
there  is  any  result  it  will  at  least  be  re- 
spectable and  in  the  interest  of  genuine 
sincerity. 

The  Antiseptic  Kiss 

IE  note  with  deep  interest  some 
recent  remarks  of  a  distin- 
guished Kentucky  educator,  ad- 
dressed to  an  audience  of 
Cleveland  school  teachers,  on 
the  general  subject  of  anti- 
septic kissing.  Mr.  Rurik  Roark,  whose 
professional   duties  require  him  to  teach 
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the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  down  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  whose  name  suggests 
some  Norsemen  discoveries  considerably 
prior  to  his  own  entrance  upon  hitherto 
unexplored  regions  of  the  germ  world, 
traveled  all  the  way  to  northern  Ohio,  to 
utter  a  word  of  warning  that  is  well  worth 
considering.  Said  Rurik  Roark  to  the 
assembled  mentors  of  the  Cleveland 
schools : 

The  younc:  girl  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  germ  theory, 
will  spray  her  lips  before  she  will  think  of 
allowing  her  suitor  to  kiss  her. 

Now  we  wish  to  do  Mr.  Rurik  Roark 
and  his  spray  full  justice,  but  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  trifling  with  such  an  im- 
portant subject ;  it  must  not  be  passed  over 
lightly.  We  therefore  submit  that  the 
anti-germ  precaution  here  suggested,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  have  both  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  In  order  to 
remove  all  idea  of  editorial  prejudice,  let 
us  consider  the  former  first. 

A  young  man  who  is  backward  about 
coming  forward,  who  has  sat  out  the  long 
hours  of  many  love-lorn  nights  without 
nerve  enough  to  reach  the  crucial  point, 
might  be  materially  encouraged  by  the 
Roark  suggestion.  Suppose,  after  patience 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  on  the  part  of 
his  fair  one,  that  he  should  be  ushered 
into  the  parlor  to  await  her  coming.  Sup- 
pose, while  the  expectant  moments  fly, 
during  which  she  is  perfecting  the  details 
of  her  back  hair  up  stairs,  his  enamored 
gaze  should  sweep  the  apartment  —  not 
the  carpet,  but  the  apartment.  Suppose 
that,  with  palpitating  bosom,  he  should 
observe  a  dilution  of  carbolic  acid  on  the 
mantel,  a  bottle  of  Piatt's  chlorides  on  the 
table  and  a  spraying  outfit  tucked,  but 
only  half  concealed,  beneath  the  pillow 
of  a  convenient  sofa.  Wouldn't  that 
young  man  take  heart?  Wouldn't  he  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing doing?  And  wouldn't  Cupid  pres- 
ently reap  the  harvest? 

Here  is  a  distinct  advantage  of  the  anti- 
septic kiss. 

But  suppose  the  yoimg  man  were  ardent, 
instead  of  timid.  Suppose  the  scene  is 
out  of  doors,  in  the  gloaming.  The  night 
is  still;  the  rays  of  the  pale  moon  are 
scintillating  among  the  trees;  the  crickets 


are  chirping  love  notes  to  one  another ; 
the  hour  of  Romance  is  come. 

"Marguerite!"  he  cries,  no  longer  able 
to  contain  himself,  "Marguerite,  I  love 
you!     I  — I—" 

"Oh,  George,"  she  dissembles,  "this  is 
so  sudden!  Just  wait  until  I  run  in  and 
get  my  atomizer!" 

Now,  wouldn't  that  jar  George? 
Wouldn't  it  have  a  tendency  to  run  his 
ardor  out  through  his  finger  tips?  Nay, 
might  it  not  stampede  him  to  skip  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  ere  Marguerite  and  the 
atomizer  returned? 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Rurik  Roark 
owes  us  more  light  on  this  subject.  Un- 
less the  spraying  can  be  done  surrepti- 
tiously, automatically  and  at  proper  in- 
tervals, we  fear  that  the  antiseptic  kiss 
will  be  a  failure.  Any  suggestions  looking 
to  its  practical  realization,  therefore,  will 
be  received  by  a  waiting  world  with  emo- 
tions of  the  profoundest  gratitude. 


^A  Third  Tetm  for  the  President^ 


^<rt^ 


GENERAL  GROSVENOR'S  ar- 
ticle under  this  caption  in  the 
current  munber  of  The  Ohio 
Magazine  will  doubtless  at- 
tract national  attention  in  part 
because  of  its  possible  applica- 
tion to  President  Roosevelt,  which,  imder 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  cannot  very 
well  be  avoided  in  the  public  mind.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  a  clarion  call  to  the  President 
to  regard  his  national  obligation,  provided 
the  people  shall  unmistakably  demand  his 
renomination. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  in  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  General  Grosvenor  writes. 
His  conclusions  are  not  necessarily  appli- 
cable to  any  individual  case,  but  are  based 
on  what  ought  to  be  the  common  view, 
and  what  is  the  best  welfare,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  has  never  been  any 
just  occasion  for  the  prevailing  popular 
prejudice  against  the  third  or  even  the 
fourth  or  fifth  presidential  term.  This 
prejudice  originated  in  the  early  fear  of 
monarchical  institutions  and  a  groundless 
apprehension  that  they  might  take  forci- 
ble root  on  American    soil    through  the 
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machinations  of  a  Napoleon  or  the  am- 
bitions of  a  Caesar.  But  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  never 
in  reality  had,  and  now  do  not  have,  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  fear  of  a  czar. 
Whether  their  president  be  given  two  or 
four  terms,  the  j)eople  will  always  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  number;  and 
a  case  may  readily  be  imagined  in  which 
a  third  term  would  appear  as  an  absolute 
necessity.  True,  it  has  not  appeared  yet; 
but  that  is  taking  no  account  of  the  future. 
But  if  the  American  people  should  at  some 
distant  time,  in  wisdom  or  folly,  conclude 
that  they  want  a  czar  or  an  emperor  or 
a  fixed  President,  as  in  Mexico,  who  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  follow  their  own 
sweet  will  in  the  matter?  "The  will  of 
the  people,"  so  often  talked  about  and  so 
often  misrepresented,  can  only  be  fulfilled 
when  the  people  get  what  they  want, 
whether  it  be  a  third-term  President  or  a 
king. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  they  should 
not  want  to  remove  their  President  from 
the  possibility  of  a  third  term.  A  good 
President  in  a  third  term  must  be  more 
desirable  than  a  weak  one  in  a  first  or 
second  term.  We  doubt  that  as  much 
prejudice  against  the  third  term  exists  as 
IS  generally  supposed,  and  very  little  of 
what  does  exist  would  be  present  if  the 
demagogues  would  go  out  of  business. 
General  Grosvenor  states  the  case  to  a 
nicety,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
thinking  people  do  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions. 

An  ''Ovation^ 

N  the  occasion  of  the  recent  un- 
veiling of  the  McKinley  monu- 
ment at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Long  worth, 
daughter  of  President  Roose- 
velt, a  surging  crowd  of  10,000 
men  and  40,000  of  the  "gentler  sex" 
hurled  itself  against  the  platform  on 
which  Mrs.  Longworth  and  other  distin- 
guished guests  were  seated,  broke  up  the 
ceremonies  planned  for  the  event,  drove 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longworth  to  temporary 
shelter  in  the  State  Capitol,  pursued  them 
several  hundred  yards  into  another  build- 


ing, prevented  them  from  entering  their 
carriage,  held  them  prisoners  under  the 
protection  of  a  few  friends  and  finally 
forced  them  to  effect  their  escape  by  a 
ruse  after  incidentally  treading  down 
women  and  children  and  even  making 
threatening  passes  to  seize  the  raiment  of 
the  central  figiire,  protected  only  by  her 
husband  and  a  couple  of  powerless  police- 
men from  the  "enthusiasm"  of  the  mob. 
That  portion  of  the  latter  which  was  not 
carried  off  in  patrol  wagons  or  left  un- 
conscious on  the  field  of  carnage,  finally 
dispersed,  after  several  hours  had  elapsed, 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 

A  Columbus  newspaper,  editorially  re- 
ferring to  this  thrilling  escape  of  the  pop- 
ular bride  from  the  howling  mob,  says: 
"Whatever  else  may  be  said  or  thought  of 
the  crush  that  interrupted  the  unveiling 
ceremonies,  the. fact  is  that  no  woman  ever 
before  had  such  an  ovation  from  Colum- 
bus people." 

"Ovation"  is  good.  If  the  lady  had 
been  knocked  down  and  dragged  out, 
would  it  have  been  a  tribute?  If  she  had 
been  killed,  would  it  have  been  a  memo- 
rial? 


Ohioans'  Midway 

HE  position  which  Ohio  main- 
tains in  the  Union  of  States, 
and  the  large  extent  to  which 
Ohioans  figure  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation,  must  be  credited  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  commonwealth. 
Ohio  is  midway  of  all  national  highroads. 
Originally  peopled  by  emigrants  who  came 
of  diversified  but  thoroughbred  stock,  and 
subsequently  increased  in  population  by 
the  strong  blood  of  Europe  and  America, 
the  state  has  nevertheless  attained  its  na- 
tional importance  chiefly  through  its  phys- 
ical relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  tempered  by  the  culture  of  the 
East,  but  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
enterprise  of  the  rising  West;  the-  char- 
acter and  sympathies  of  the  people  are 
in  turn  determined  by  an  infusion  of  Ger- 
man blood.  In  achievements  it  partakes 
of  the  indomitable  life  characteristic  of 
Northern  people;  it  has  the  conservatism 
of  the  Yankee,  the  thrift  of  the  German 
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and  the  strong  will  of  young  blood  min- 
gled with  that  of  an  older  race.  This  is 
why  Ohio  would  not  be  the  Ohio  of  today, 
if  it  lay  on  the  New  England  or  Pacific 
coast  or  basked  beneath  the  tropic  skies 
of  Florida. 

For  the  same  reason  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  cosmopolitan  and  in  more  intimate 
touch  with  the  people  of  all  sections  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  state.  A  far 
greater  personal  contrast  is  noticeable  be- 
tween the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  and 
Kansas,  than  between  the  Ohio  man  and 
the  Yankee  or  the  Kansan;  and  there  is 
an  equally  greater  contrast  between  the 
individual  from  Michigan  and  the  one 
from  Alabama,  than  between  the  Ohioan 
and  either  of  them.  The  Ohioan  may  be 
called  a  national  composite. 

That  is  why  Ohio  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  a  good  place  to  hail  from,  a  good 
place  to  come  to  and  a  good  place  to  die. 


Cuba  Gmiingf  In 

|->^  I ECENT  events  in  Cuba  point 
L^  inevitably  to  the  annexation  of 
■^  that  island  to*  the  United  States, 

perhaps  at  the  next  session  of 
congress,  or  at  an  earlier  session 
called  especially  for  the  purpose, 
but  at  any  rate  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Annexation  might  have  been  accomplished, 
by  consent  of  the  Cubans  expressed  at  a 
special  election  when  the  former  American 
occupation  was  in  force,  but,  from  the 
very  nature  of  Cuba's  proximity  to  this 
country  and  the  relations  necessary  to  exist 
between  the  islanders  and  our  people  due 
to  their  mutual  welfare,  the  union  of  the 
two  was  then  only  postponed. 

Experience  has   demonstrated  that   the 


true  interests  of  both  people  can  only  be 
promoted  by  a  common  government.  This 
is  not  a  new  thought,  born  of  recent  years ; 
it  was  entertained  by  the  earliest  American 
statesmen,  and  more  than  one  more  recent 
administration  at  Washington  has  contem- 
plated active  measures  to  give  it  practical 
fruition.  Now,  however,  as  never  before, 
the  situation  points  clearly  to  union. 

Cuban  annexation,  as  compared  with  our 
taking  over  the  Hawaiian  group,  is  a  far 
more  reasonable  suggestion;  and  as  com- 
pared with  our  experiment  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  appears  infinitely  more  practical 
and  in  accord  with  our  national  traditions. 
It  could  not  have  been  urged  against  Cuban 
annexation,  as  it  was  against  the  Philip- 
pine imbroglio,  that  it  involved  a  departure 
opposed  to  republican  and  in  favor  of  colo- 
nial government.  Geographically  Cuba 
bears  hardly  a  more  remote  relation  to  the 
American  coast  than  the  islands  of  Lake 
Erie  bear  to  the  northern  shores  of  Ohio. 
Her  people  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of 
American  civilization,  and  there  is  no  per- 
manent cause  that  would  prevent  the  island 
from  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union  of  States. 

Annexation  for  a  number  of  years  may 
involve  a  conflict  with  ladronism,  but  noth- 
ing as  serious  as  the  Indian  warfare  of 
our  Western  border.  The  cities  of  the 
island  are  already  for  it  and  all  enligh- 
tened Cuban  opinion  favors  it,  while  no 
serious  objection  comes  from  the  outside 
world  or  from  the  American  people.  The 
sooner  the  step  is  taken  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned.  Doubtless  we  shall 
first  have  a  provisional  and  then  a  terri- 
torial government,  but  within  less  than  a 
generation,  following  annexation,  the  island 
would  become  an  American  state. 
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Goyemment  Ownenhip  of  Raflfoacti 

From  the   Columbua    (O.)    Prcw-Post. 

THE  Ohio  State  Journal  last  Friday  morn- 
ing contained  two  interesting  editorials, 
one  tinder  the  caption,  "Mr.  Bryan  on 
Ownership,"  and  the  other  with  reference  to 
the  railroad  regulation  law.  The  editorials 
were  interesting  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
one  was  a  contradiction  of  the  other.  In  the 
first  named,  Mr.  Bryan's  advocacy  of  govern- 
ment ownership  was  called  into  question  on 
the  ground  that  "the  accepted  ideas  of  the 
people  of  both  parties  has  been  that  of  the 
regulation  of  railroads,  not  the  appropriation 
of  them,"  and  "the  doctrine  of  ownership  in- 
volves a  wholly  different  principle  and  carries 
with  it  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  ad- 
ministration." The  editorial  concludes  with 
the  words:  "As  a  public  issue  Mr.  Bryan 
has  proposed  a  policy  that  is  full  of  difficulty, 
if  not  of  danger." 

With  reference  to  the  railroad  regulation 
law  the  Journal  says:  "The  railroad  regula- 
tion law  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  its  risks.  The  inter- 
state commerce  commission  has  the  power  to 
fix  rates,  but  they  must  finally  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  the  railroads 
desire.  Here  the  uncertainties  lie.  Precedent 
shows  that  the  judiciary  has  not  been  as 
generous  in  its  views  as  the  people  have 
been.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  conservative  tendencies 
of  the  courts  have  not  entirely  coincided  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  ♦  ♦  ♦  So  the 
authority  of  the  commission  to  fix  rates  is 
made  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts, 
and  this  judgment  in  the  past  has  not  been 
liberal  in  construing  the  power  conferred. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  question  is  one  of  the  broadest 
import,  and  technical  construction  against  it 
will  only  serve  to  increase  the  protest  of  the 
people  against  the  selfishness  of  the  railroad 
interests,  and  may  result  in  legislation  far 
more  radical." 

Now,  if  the  Journal  will  kindly  explain  how 
"legislation  far  more  radical"  can  be  enacted 
and    enforced    when    compelled    to    run    the 


gauntlet  of  "a  judiciary  which  has  not  been 
as  generous  in  its  views  as  the  people  have 
been,"  it  will  confer  a  lasting  favor.  An 
ungenerous  judiciary  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
dications of  complete  monopoly— a  fact  which 
advocates  of  government  ownership  recog- 
nized long,  long  ago,  in  state  and  mimidpal 
as  well  as  national  affairs. 

And  just  as  long  as  monopoly  is  perpetu- 
ated just  that  long  will  legislation  be  handi- 
capped or  deprived  of  its  potency  by  an  un- 
generous judiciary. 

Mr.  Bryan's  proposition  contemplates  the 
destruction  of  the  railroad  monopoly,  by 
government  ownership  and  control  of  "Ac 
nation's  highways."  He  would  wrest  from 
the  monopoly  its  gigantic  power  and  vest  it 
in  the  government  —  the  people.  He  would 
have  the  railroads  administered  upon  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  postal  system, 
wherein  "equal  rights  to  all  and  special  priv- 
ileges to  none"  would  be  assured  forevermore, 
and  without  resort  to  a  judiciary,  either  gen- 
erous or  ungenerous. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  one  of  several  million  Am- 
erican people  who  believe  that  the  government 
is  far  greater  than  any  of  its  subjects  or  any 
association  of  its  subjects,  whether  the  asso- 
ciation bears  the  name  "railroad"  or  *1ife 
insurance,"  and  he  also  believes  that  honesty 
is  nearer  of  attainment  under  supervision  of 
the  people  than  it  possibly  can  be  under  pri- 
vate supervision;  for  on  the  one  hand  there 
will  be  no  incentive  for  the  people  to  rob 
themselves  while  on  the  other  enormous 
profits  are  the  direct  result  of  exploitation 
—  exploitation  permanent  and  indefinite,  be- 
cause "the  judiciary  is  not  as  generous  in  its 
views  as  are  the  people." 

Legislate!  "You  may  legislate  till  the  cows 
come  home,"  and  the  same  lack  of  respect  for 
legislation  will  be  manifested  by  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  are  united  in  opposition  to 
competition.  Therefore,  "public  ownership  b 
necessary  where  competition  is  impossible." 
If  not,  why  not? 
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The  Nation's  Weahh 

From  the  Wall  Street  JoanuO. 

THE  last  generation  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  development  of  colossal  private 
forttmes.  It  is  well  within  a  reasonable 
estimate  to  say  that  the  combined  fortunes  of 
six  great  capitalists  of  today,  fortunes  which 
have  been  the  product  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
last  30  years,  make  a  total  of  $1400,000,000. 
In  1870  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
discovered  in  this  cotmtry  six  private  fortunes 
which  would  have  aggregated  $250,000,000. 
This  simple  fact  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  which  could  be  given  of  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  in  a  few  hands.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try has  in  the  same  time  increased  from  $50,- 
000.000,000  to  $104,000,000,000,  and  the  per 
capita  wealth  from  $779  to  about  $1,254. 


Tftitt  GtmpaigP  Ftinds 

Fropi  the  Newark  (O.)  Advocate. 

THE  vital  issue  against  trusts  has  been 
greatly  emphasized .  by  the  speeches  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  since  his  return 
to  this  country  from  his  trip  abroad.  The 
issue  is  made  especially  vital  in  this  campaign 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress 
in  causing  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to  prevent  in- 
surance companies  and  other  corporations  and 
trusts* from  contributing  their  money  to  con- 
trol elections.  The  Ohio  Democratic  plat- 
form adopted  at  the  last  State  Convention, 
contains  the  following  explicit  statement  of 
the  issue: 

The  refusal  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
the  bill  pending  before  the  late  session  of 
Congress,  providing  that  insurance  companies 
and  other  corporations  and  trusts  should  be 
hereafter  prohibited  from  contributing  money 
to  political  corruption  funds,  is  a  vital  issue 
in  the  present  campaign  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Congress.  As  the  measure  was 
the  most  important  and  essential  one  before 
Conp-ess  for  the  control  of  trusts,  the  Re- 

?iubl]can  majority  should  be  held  responsible 
or  the  bill's  defeat  by  the  method  of  being 
smothered  in  Committee. 

It  was  made  manifest  to  the  entire  country 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  if 
opposition  to  trusts  was  not  to  be  a  sham 


and  a  farce,  some  law  must  be  enacted  to 
prohibit  the  trusts  from  buying  up  elections 
by  contributing  political  campaign  funds. 
President  Roosevelt  saw  the  necessity  for 
such  a  law  and  recommended  its  passage  in 
two  messages  to  Congress. 

The  disgraceful  exposures  of  the  way  in 
which  the  big  New  York  insurance  companies 
had  donated  immense  stuns  of  money  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  which  money 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  policy  holders  of 
these  companies,  and  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions made  by  other  corporations  and  trusts, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  elections, 
aroused  an  indignation  among  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry, 
that  had  rarely  been  witnessed  in  its  history. 

It  was  then  that  the  Senate  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  the  bill  prohibiting  campaign 
fund  contributions  by  corporations. 

But  the  bill  thus  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House,  was  carefully  stowed  away  in  a  com- 
mittee, the  majority  of  which  consisted  of  Re- 
publican party  leaders  and  managers.  There 
the  bill  was  smothered  and  never  allowed 
to  see  the  light  of  day. 

For  several  weeks  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  Republican  purpose  of  killing 
the  bill  in  committee  became  apparent,  and 
many  leading  newspapers  became  outspoken 
in  denouncing  the  proceeding.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  these  leading  journals  that  if  the  bill 
were  allowed  to  emergfe  from  the  conunittee 
having  it  in  charge  no  voice  or  vote  would 
be  recorded  against  it  —  that  no  member 
would  dare  object  to  its  passage. 

That  the  bill  was  defeated  in  this  cowardly 
manner  by  the  Republican  leaders  because 
they  still  propose  to  keep  up  the  practice  of 
using  corporation  money  to  control  elections 
is  now  plainly  in  evidence. 

Information  comes  from  New  York  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  and  Postmaster  General, 
has  been  hanging  around  Wall  Street  a  good 
deal  these  days  and  that  his  business  there 
is  to  make  the  protected  trusts  "come  down" 
for  the  Republican  campaign  fund  as  usual. 
Of  course  the  trusts  will  be  promised  more 
"protection"  by  Mr.  Cortelyou  for  their  con- 
tinued contributions. 

All  this  shows  that  there  is  only  one  means 
of  relief  from  trust  rule  to  which  the  people 
can  resort,  and  that  is  to  hold  every  Republi- 
can Congressman  responsible  who  offers  him- 
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self  for  re-election  in  the  present  campaign 
for  the  defeat  of  this  bill  prohibiting  corpora- 
tion contributions  to  political  corruption 
fluids. 


New  York  in  the  House 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

INCLUDING  the  Yonkers  District,  Greater 
New  York  has  nineteen  representatives  in 
Congress.  But  three  states  have  larger 
representation — Pennsylvania,  32;  Illinois,  26; 
and  Ohio,  21.  The  great  st&tes  of  Texas  and 
Missouri  have  each  sixteen  members  and 
Massachusetts  only  fourteen.  The  combined 
representation  of  thirteen  states  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Long 
Island  is  represented  by  seven  members,  and 
a  portion  of  its  territory  is  included  with 
part  of  Manhattan  Island  in  the  Fourteenth 
District.  Twenty-three  of  the  forty-five  states 
have  seven  or  fewer  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

.  Why  does  not  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
Long  Island,  have  greater  influence  in  the 
house  of  representatives?  The  average  of  its 
representatives  in  ability  and  capacity  meas- 
ures up  to  the  average  of  members  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  That  there  are  reasons 
fpr  the  insignificant  part  New  York  plays  in 
the  affairs  of  the  federal  government  is  ap- 
parent. A  few  pertinent  facts  are  instructive 
and  clarifying.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  the  pres- 
ent speaker  of  the  House  has  served  twenty- 
two  years;  Sereno  E.  Payne,  the  chairman  of 
ways  and  means,  twenty-two;  James  S.  Sher- 
man, chairman  of  Indian  affairs,  eighteen; 
William  P.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  interstate 
commerce,  twenty-two;  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
chairman  of  agriculture,  twenty;  J.  A.  T. 
Hull,  chairman  of  military  affairs,  sixteen; 
John  Dalzell,  one  of  the  wheel  horses  of  the 
house,  twenty ;  Foss,  chairman  of  naval  affairs, 
and  Overstreet,  of  postoffices  and  post  roads, 
twelve  years  each.  On  the  Democratic  side 
DeArmond  has  sixteen  years  to  his  credit, 
John  Sharp  Williams,  fourteen,  and  Livings- 
ton, sixteen.    This  list  could  be  extended. 

Until  the  practice  of  other  communities  is 
adopted  and  representatives  are  retained  a 
number  of  years  in  service  New  York  will 
continue  to  be  more  insignificant  in  national 
affairs  than  some  of  the  sparsely  settled 
western  states. 


AtlanU  HumiUtes  America 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

THE  shame  of  the  Springfields,  the  same 
of  darkest  Manhattan,  the  shame  of  wild 
and  bloody  Texas  are  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  shame  of  Atlanta.  One  of  the 
most  modern  and  progressive  cities  of  the 
south,  famed  for  culture  and  refinem^it,  has 
been  degraded  so  low  that  the  stain  of  bar- 
barism will  cling  tenaciously  for  many  a  year. 
For  wild  fury  and  utterly  heartless  savagery 
Kishenef  and  Bialystok  are  nearly  equaled  by 
enlightened  Atlanta. 

Because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  quartet  of 
negro  miscreants  merciless  mobs  unhalted  nm 
their  wild  riot  of  murder.  Negroes  of  every 
quality  are  torn  from  their  homes,  from  their 
shops,  from  street  cars  and  beaten  to  death. 
Inoffensive  and  industrious  men  and  even 
women  fall  before  the  wrath  of  creatures  that 
wear  the  garb  of  men,  but  who  have  lost  all 
semblance  of  humankind.  The  police  are 
"powerless."  The  governor  tardily  calls  for 
militia,  but  the  militia  lags  in  responding. 
The  community  connives  at  this  carnival  of 
most  cruel  slaughter. 

Atlanta  humiliates  America.  How  can  the 
great  republic,  the  enlightened  home  of  liberty 
and  justice,  raise  now  the  voice  of  protest 
against  the  barbarities  of  the  Muscovite  and 
the  Turk? 


^How  Long  Wifl  It  Take'' 

From  tiie  Cleveland  Leader. 

A  GEORGIA  business  man  on  a  trip 
through  the  North  for  the  first  time 
has  been  struck  by  the  frequency  of 
the  query,  "How  long  will  it  take?"  Come 
to  think  of  it,  we  do  subject  almost  every 
proposition  to  that  inquiry.  But  we  had 
never  noticed  it.  It  takes  a  stranger  to  point 
out   these  little  peculiarities. 

Thf^  Georgia  man  does  not  take  kindly  to 
this  Northern  characteristic.  Here  is  what 
he  says  about  it: 

If  a  man  stops  to  have  his  shoes  shined  he 
invariably  prefaces  the  job  by  asking  the  boy 
how  long  it  will  take.  In  barber  shops  many 
customers  substitute  for  the  usual  mominR 
greeting  the  question,  "How  long  will  it 
take?"  The  man  who  lunches  down  town  is 
no  exception.  Even  an  order  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  sandwich  necessitates  the  popping 
of  the  all-important  question.  You  hear  it  in 
drug   stores,   in  banks,    in  hotels,    in   offices 
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and  on  the  street.  I  wds  brought  up  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  nobody  cares  a 
rap  how  long  it  takes  to  do  a  thing,  and  it 
will  be  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  shall 
again  mingle  with  friends  who  will  not  an- 
swer even  my  invitation  to  have  a  drink 
with  the  query,  "How  long  will  it  take?" 

Without  knowing  it  the  man  from  Georgia 
has  defined  a  basic  difference  between  the 
North  and  the  South — not  the  new  South 
which  is  just  beginning  to  stir  itself,  but  the 
South  that  still  holds  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  easy,  self-indulgent  days  before  the  war. 
The  North  is  eager,  alert  and  strenuous. 
Every  working  minute  is  made  to  count  to 
the  utmost.  "How  long  will  it  take?"  is  a 
consideration  of  no  little  importance.  It  is 
sending  the  country  ahead  at  a  pace  which 
is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  South  has 
been  content  to  take  life  less  urgently. 

Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  the  implied 
criticism  of  the  Georgia  man.  .The  North  is 
living  too  hard  and  too  fast.  It  has  come 
too  near*  to  setting  up  the  golden  calf  whose 
service  is  a  killing  one,  morally  and  physically. 
It  should  imbibe  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  South  and  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  life  can  be  made  too  exclusively 
business. 


Two  Cent  Passenger  Rate 

From  the  Toledo  Blade. 

MEMBERS  of  the  Ohio  legislature  were 
importtmed  by  Ohio  railroad  officials 
not  to  ruin  the  great .  transportation 
lines  of  the  state  by  fixing  an  arbitrary  two- 
cent  rate.  They  were  told  that  the  railroads 
could  not  carry  passengers  at  that  rattf  with- 
out a  loss,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  state. 

But  about  the  time  that  the  two-cent  law 
which  the  legislature  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  railroads,  went  into  effect,  the 
Pennsylvania  made  a  flat  rate  of  two  cents 
on  its  business  east  of  Pittsburg.  Meanwhile 
the  Central  Passenger  Association  has  been 
arranging  a  new  schedule  on  the  basis  of  a 
two-cent  rate  in  Ohio  and  a  three-cent  out- 
si<fe,  but  its  labors  have  been  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  of  the  Erie  that 
it  will  establish  a  2i-cent  rate  on  its  entire 
system  outside  of  Ohio  and  observe  the  two- 
cent  rate  in  Ohio.    At  the  earnest  request  of 


the  Central  Association,  the  Erie  has  agreed 
to  postpone  the  date  for  putting  this  rate  into 
operation  until  the  association  shall  have  time 
to  rearrange  its  schedules  in  conformity  with 
the  Erie's  cut.  But  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Pennsylvania  will  refuse  to  play  tail  to  the 
Erie's  kite  and  will  shortly  announce  a  flat 
two-cent  rate  on  all  its  lines  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted in  railroad  circles  that  the  Central 
Passenger  Association  will  be  forced  to  fol- 
low suit. 

This  means  that  the  Ohio  rate,  which  the 
railroad  men  declared  would  knock  all  profits 
out  of  the  business  will  be  the  universal  rate 
in  a  short  time.  The  war  between  the  Erie 
and  the  Pennsylvania  may  indeed  become  so 
bitter  as  to  result  in  even  lower  rates.  How- 
ever the  action  of  the  Erie  and  the  reported 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  will  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Ohio's  lawmakers. 
There  is  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Ohio  rate 
has  proved  successful  and  that  the  roads 
through  increased  business  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  special  privileges  have  more  than  held 
their  own.  Possibly  the  great  trunk  lines 
would  have  reduced  their  rates  in  any  event 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  Ohio  law  has 
accelerated  the  movement. 


Harry  ThaVs  Mother 

From  the  Cincinnati-Commercial  Tribune. 

THERE  are  gilded  youth  in  every  dty  and 
in  every  community — too  many  of  them 
in  fact — but  there  is  no  gilding  on  the 
heart  of  a  mother.  It  is  pure  gold,  never 
appreciated  at  its  true  fineness.  Harry  Thaw's 
mother  is  an  illustration.  There  are  illustra- 
tions with  each  and  every  day,  but  not  com- 
ing to  the  public  notice  as  does  the  case  of 
Harry  Thaw  and  his  mother.  It  may  be 
there  was  laxity  of  proper  discipline  when 
Harry  Thaw  was  coming  from  boyhood  to 
that  most  dangerous  period  of  all  —  where 
the  feet  are  on  the  borderland  between  youth 
and  manhood  and  especially  dangerous  when 
the  borderland  is  strewed  with  mohey,  and 
more  money  in  sight  when  the  period  of  man- 
hood would  be  reached. 

But  whether  there  was  laxity  of  proper  dis- 
cipline, or  whether  there  was  watchfulness  in 
the  one  and  disregard  in  the  other  is  not  the 
question  now.  Her  son  is  in  trouble,  way- 
ward, selfish,  wild  and  dissipated  though  he 
was,  and  the  mother  is  the  one  not  deserting 
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him  and,  practically,  the  only  one  not  desert- 
ing. 

Because  he  is  in  prison  in  New  York,  she 
is  in  New  York.  Because  he  is  in  a  situation 
requiring  advice  and  money  with  which  to 
procure  the  ablest  counsel  possible,  the  mother 
is  in  New  York.  She  is  always  and  pathetic- 
ally and  fondly  his  mother,  pleading  with  him, 
admonishing  him,  working  incessantly  for 
him,  caring  for  his  wife  and  pouring  out 
money  and  mother's  love  in  his  defense  and 
abiding  with  him  from  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  his  prison  until  its  gates  close. 
The  money  is  of  value,  but  it  is  not  com- 
parable with  the  love  which  prompts  its  out- 
pouring for  him. 

If  he  goes  to  the  electric  chair,  she  will 
go  to  her  grave.  If  he  goes  to  Sing  Sing, 
thither  she  will  go.  If  to  an  asylum  she  will 
continue  to  care  for  him,  to  watch  over  him 
and  to  watch  over  and  care  for  his  wife  — 
the  cause,  after  all,  of  the  tragedy  which 
wrecked  one  life,  sent  another  to  eternity 
and  broke  a  mother's  heart.  Few  are  the 
sons  worthy  of  this  mother  love,  and  few 
appreciate  it,  even  though  more  worthy  of  it 
than  Harry  Thaw.  There  are  no  words  in 
which  the  mother  love  can  be  fittingly  de- 
picted.   It  is  mother  love,  and  that  is  enough. 


Chfldliood  and  the  Song  Birds 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  PROMINENT  physician  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  well  advanced  in  years,  recently 
thrilled  to  the  call  of  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  responded  by  taking  a  trip  over  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  bringf- 
ing  back  with  him  some  of  the  song  birds  of 
his  childhood's  home.  A  Denver  newspaper 
caught  him  the  other  day  on  his  return  journey 
with  cages  containing  two  hundred  of  the 
birds  of  Ireland,  such  as  he  had  been  familiar 
with  in  earlier  days;  such  as  he  had  listened 
to  with  delight  on  awakening  from  the  bind- 
ing and  refreshing  sleep  of  childhood ;  such  as 
had  warbled  to  him  as  he  roamed  the  woods 
and  fields  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  had  not 
desired  to  return  to  the  "old  country"  perman- 
ently to  pass  his  remaining  days,  but  he  had 
yearned  intensely  for  the  songs  of  its  birds. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  loved  and  studied 
birds,  and  in  his  advanced  years  his  imagina- 
tion caught  again  the  melodies  of  full-throated 
thrush,   lark,  linnet  and  nightingale,   and  he 


longed  to  hear  again,  by  day  and  by  nig^t, 
the  glorious  music  of  their  voices.  And  so  it 
happens  to  many  of  us,  with  the  advance  of 
our  years  be)^nd  middle  life,  but  before  the 
coming  of  that  senility  that  takes  us  back  to 
mere  qhildishness,  that  we  listen  to  the  call 
of  our  childhood,  with  its  association  of  per- 
sons, places  and  things;  that  we  yield  pleased 
attention  to  the  summons  to  the  scenes  of  our 
youth.  We  may  not  think  to  rest  from  the 
turmoils  of  life  in  the  midst  of  associations 
of  early  days  after  observing  time's  mde 
changes  of  scene  and  character  that  inclined 
to  shock  one  who  may  have  a  memory  stored 
with  pleasant  surroundings  of  infancy  and 
later  years.  Still,  we  love  to  revisit  the  local- 
ity and  recall  the  events  connected  with  it. 
Thus  responds  our  nature.  And  so  with  the 
old  physician  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Out  on 
Puget  Sound  he  has  a  climate  very  like  that 
of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  there  he  chooses 
to  pass  his  declining  years.  But  he  wants  in 
his  ears  the  music  of  his  childhood. 


Mob  InatioDality 

From  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

THE  report  of  that  Atlanta  riot  with  the 
rumored  killing  of  a  half-score  of 
negroes  shows  the  collective  crimes  to 
Have  been  inspired  by  that  irrationality  which 
pervades  in  all  mobs,  but  which  seems  to  be 
most  acute  in  the  Southern  ones.  An  obser- 
ver of  a  Southern  lynching  mob  a  few  years 
ago  wrote  that  its  members  seemed  to  be 
under  the  sway  of  a  contagious  insanity. 
That  theory  seems  at  least  to  be  nearer  an 
explanation  of  these  horrible  outbreaks  than 
any  other  yet  advanced. 

Two  or  three  revolting  and  flagrant  crimes 
were  committed  by  negroes  in  and  about  At- 
lanta. One  man  was  arrested  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  punished  if  the  mob  permits. 
But  the  mob  was  not  satisfied  with  the  orderly 
punishment  of  offenders  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Because  certain  negroes  are  criminal  there- 
fore the  Atlanta  mob  deduces  the  right  and 
liberty  to  beat  and  kill  all  negroes,  regardless 
of  their  character  or  innocence. 

We  do  not  know  that  anywhere  else  in  the 
civilized  world  the  idea  prevails  that  the  crim- 
inal acts  of  a  few  members  of  any  race  justify 
the  murder  of  all  of  that  race.  Savages,  of 
course,  are  sometimes  disposed  to  kill  all  for- 
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eigners  or  strangers,  as  the  Chinese  mobs  did 
in  thi  Boxer  troubles.  But  in  the  South  that 
remarkable  proposition  has  on  one  occasion 
extended  to  the  white  race.  Because  there 
were  Mafia  murders  in  New  Orleans  about  a 
decade  ago  the  New  Orleans  mob  4>roceeded 
to  kill  all  the  Italians  it  could  find.  The  logic 
was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  negroes; 
but  it  is  not  pursued  with  the  same  impunity 
or  regularity. 

If  these  mobs  choose  to  justify  themselves 
by  the  example  of  savages  we  cannot  deny  the 
similarity.  Outside  of  that  inclusive  explana- 
tion is  there  any  way  of  accounting  for  the 
irrationality  of  mob  procedure  except  that  of 
a  contagious  though  transitory  insanity? 


A  Gmditkm  of  Peace  in  Ctiba 

[From  The  New  York  Sun.] 

IN  the  document  signed  by  the  political 
prisoners  in  Havana,  whose  release  was 
the  first  concern  of  Secretary  Taft  as 
Provisional  Governor,  there  appears  a  request 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  "to 
arrange  the  details  for  surrender  of  arms  and 
property  and  the  return  of  the  men-  to  their 
homes." 

The  transportation  of  insurgents  to  their 
domociles  presents  no  diflSculty;  and  they 
were  pledged  to  restore  property  taken  by 
them  or  pay  for  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Liberal  Government  when  established.  The 
surrender  of  arms,  however,  is  all  important, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  it  was  a  condition 
insisted  upon  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  nego- 
tiations with  such  leaders  among  the  political 
prisoners  as  Juan  Gualberto  Gomez,  the  Lib- 
eral candidate  for  President  before  the  recent 
election;  Demetrio  Castillo  and  Carlos  Velez. 

But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  Liberal  politicians 
to  agree  that  the  weapons  carried  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  field  shall  be  given  up  and 
quite  another  thing  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  for  safekeeping.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
military  administration  under  General  Wood 
had  a  supply  of  antiquated  rifles  on  its  hands 
after  the  patriot  soldiers  received  the  $75 
each  voted  by  Congress  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  surrender  the  arms 
they  had  carried  during  the  rebellion.  "Any- 
body who  visits  the  rebel  camps  to-day,"  says 
a  correspondent  now  in  Cuba  who  has  visited 
the  camps  himself,  "can  see  that  the  real 
weapons  of  the  war  of  independence  are  in 


the  hands  of  the  insurgents."  It  was  a  simple 
matter  to  retain  and  conceal  a  serviceable 
rifle  and  give  in  exchange  for  the  premium 
money  an  obselete  weapon.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  cave  in  Santiago  province  400  Mausers 
which  had  been  used  against  the  Spaniards 
were  packed  in  grease  by  Cuban  soldiers  after 
the  war,  and  such  caches  seem  to  have  been 
'made  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

The  American  commissioners  appointed  by 
Governor  Taft  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of 
arms  must  see  to  it  that  every  availat^le  mod- 
em weapon  is  turned  over  to  the  Provisional 
Government  as  an  assurance  of  good  faith 
and  as  a  preventive  of  disorder.  During  the 
period  of  reconstruction  and  preparation  for 
the  new  elections  the  Cubans  will  have  the 
protection  of  United  States  troops  and  will 
need  tools  of  husbandry  and  not  the  tools  of 
war.  With  firearms  gathered  up  and  receipted 
for  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  resist  the 
authority  which  is  established  over  them  for 
the  general  welfare.  Disarmament  as  a  con- 
dition required  by  the  policy  of  intervention 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment 

Hearst  and  His  Toadies 

[From  the   Chicago  Chronicle.] 

THE  blackguards  who  for  hire  elaborate 
William  R.  Hearst's  vicious  and  incen- 
diary plans  and  politics  in  the  columns 
of  William  R.  Hearst's  criminal  newspapers 
are  fond  of  affecting  an  attitude  of  wonder, 
love  and  praise  toward  their  disreputable 
patrofi. 

"What  a  man!"  they  exclaim.  'Took  at 
him!  Worth  millions  of  dollars,  yet  conde- 
scending to  publish  several  newspapers  and 
to  run  for  office  as  if  he  were  just  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Isn't  he  marvelous  and  isn't  he 
mysterious?  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
wonderful  man  in  thus  coming  down  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  humanity?" 

We  are  being  deluged  with  an  unusual 
quantity  of  this  sickening  stuff  lately.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  puffery  and  beslaverment 
of  his  blackguard  hirelings  in  his  own  news- 
papers, Hearst  has  taken  to  advertising  him- 
self in  the  cheap  and  Hasty  magazines.  The 
same  creatures  who  have  been  stuffing  him 
with  the  grossest  and  most  nauseating  adula- 
tion through  the  columns  of  the  journals 
which  he  controls  have  now  begun  a  similar 
campaign  in  the  "10-centers." 
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"The  Real  Hearst,"  "Hearst  the  Man,"  are  justify  Hearst.    Therefore  they  seek  to  make 

the  titles   of   these   emetic   productions,   and  a   demigod   of   him,   they   sound   his   praises 

they  are,  of  course,  illustrated  with  pictures  unceasingly,  they  proclaim  him  to  be  a  great 

of  Hearst  in  various  attitudes.  statesman,   politician  and  journalist,  whereas 

The  colossal  conceit,  the  insatiable  egotism  he  is  in  truth  a  dangerous  pervert  squander- 
of  the  man  cause  him  to  swallow  with  delight  ing  some  villions  of  inherited  money, 
the  most  sickening  flattery.  The  whole  thing  If  his  intellect  were  equal  to  his  vidous 
is  the  most  monstrous  example  of  truckling  inclinations  he  would  be  extremely  dangerous, 
on  the  one  side  and  of  vanity  on  the  other  As  it  is  he  is  disgusting.  He  squanders  his 
that  politics  or  journalism  ever  has  seen.  It  rotten  money  to  propagate  his  rotten  prin- 
ts as  disgusting  as  it  is  depressing.  ciples   and   policies,  but  he  finds  no   unpur- 

Of  course,  there  is  method  in  the  thing  so  chased   followers  save  among  the  lowest  of 

far  as  the  hireling  eulogists   are  concerned.  the   low,   who  are  already  advocates   of  his 

First  and  foremost,  they  desire  to  retain  their  criminal   theories.     His   apologists  arc  tiiose 

jobs  as  literary  sycophants  to  the  degenerate  whom  we  have  seen  fawning  and  truckling  to 

whom  they  serve.  him  in  the  cheap  magazines. 

More    than    that  —  most    of    them    having  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  despic- 

some  slight  sense  of  shame  left  —  they  desire  able,  the  master  or  the  men.     Both  master 

to  justify  themselves  in  their  own  estimation  and  men  are  so  low  in  the  scale  of  common 

and  in  that  of  others  for  their  subserviency  decency    that    comparison    is    idle.      All   are 

to  Hearst.     In   order  to  do  that  they  must  blackguards  alike. 


Art  Against  Nature 

When  some  great  painter  a  grand  work  essays, 

Puts  brush  to  canvas  in  a  lofty  th>*me 
Of  clouds  or  sky  or  sunlight's  piercing  rays. 

The  world  must  pause  to  note  each  golden  gleam 
And  sing  the  artist's  everlasting  praise. 

Each  touch  of  art  that  makes  the  picture  true. 
Each  line  that  shows  the  present  master  hand, 

'EsLch  fleeting  cloud  hard  striving  to  subdue 

The  glancing  shafts  of  light  shot  o'er  the  land; 

Each  color  blending  «with  the  azure  blue, — 

Each  mark  of  genius  —  is  proclaimed  to  mean 
A  thought  that  life  from  inspiration  draws. 

The  critics  haste  to  criticism  keen, 
And  wonder  and  exclaim,  because 

A  man  hath  pictured  forth  so    fair  a  scene. 

But  when   th'   eternal  God  in  outlines  pure 
Reveals  the  dome  of  Heaven  overhead. 

To  charm  the  soul,  the  senses  to  allure, 
Man,  only  to  the  artificial  bred, 

What  he  might  well  adore  will  scarce  endure. 

So  often  the  best  things  in  life  we  see 

Hardly  to  remark,  almost  to  ignore ; 
The  gifts  least  loved  are  those  God  makes  most  free, 

And  bounteous  Nature,  yielding  up  her  store 
Receives   the  thanks  of  heartless  apathy. 

W.  P.  H. 
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NOTHING  in  a  business  letter  stands  out  like  a  word 
printed  in  red.     You  get  such  emphasis  in  your  let- 
ters if  written  on 

The  NcwTri-Oiioiiie 
SnriA  nemkr  lypewrlln* 

Simply  moving  a  small  lever  in  front  of  the   machine 
instantly  changes  the  writing  from  black  or  purple  to  red. 

This  machine  permits  not  only  the  use  of  a  three-color  ribbon,  but  also  of  a  two- 
color  or  single-color  ribbon    No  extra  cost  for  thi*  new  model. 
THE  SMITfl  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,   ^l^^g^^^^ 
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THANKSGIVING  in 


The  Thanksgiving  Number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine, 
from  both  a  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view,  will  be  a  distinct  advance 
over  all  of  its  predecessors,  and  its  approprUteness  to  the  season  will 
stand  unquestioned.  The  writers  representea  therein  will  fully  vindi- 
cate the  claims  made  fdr  them  as  richly  deserving  public  consideration; 
and  the  work  of  the  camera,  brush  and  pencil  presented  by  artists  of 
the  highest  merit  will  give  a  most  attractive  setting  for  the  text. 

The  Cover  Design  will  be  a  brilliant  Thanksgiving  study 
in  color,  entitled  "  A  Toast  to  the  Turkey,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hartke, 
whose  illustrative  work  ranks  among  the  best  in  high-class  publications 
of  to-day. 

"The  Romance  p£  the  Dry  Cave,"  by  Lena  Kline 
Reed,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haskett,  StaflF  Photographer 
of  The  Ohio  Magazine,  will  deal  with  the  wild  charms  of  rugged 
Highland  County,  Ohio,  and  relate  a  legendary  story  of  rare  interest. 
This  is  an  article  of  universal  interest — unique  and  singularly  attractive. 

''  Iron  and  Steel  Making  in  Ohio/'  by  Bert  S.  Steven- 
son, Associate  Editor  of  the  Iron  Trade  Review^  will  be  a  copiously 
illustrated  contribution  to  the  INDUSTRIAL  SERIES  now  running 
in  this  Magazine.  It  will  tell  the  complete  story  of  Ohio's  part  in  the 
development  of  our  greatest  National  mechanical  industry  and  will  be 
of  far  more  than  local  interest. 

TWO  KINDREID  ARTICLES. 

**A  Moral  Sanitorium  :  How  the  City  of  Cleveland  Cares 
for  its  Erring  Boys,"  by  Belle  Case  Harrington,  and  "The  Child 
vs.  The  Criminal/'  by  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Black,  Probate  and 
Juvenile  Court  Judge  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  are  two  articles  in  the 
THANKSGIVING  Ohio  Magazine  worthy  of  National  attention. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  a  notable  contribution  will  be 
**  Hard  Cider,"  verses  appropriate  to  the  season,  by  Webster  P. 
Huntington,  illustrated  in  five  page  etchings  by  E.  H.  Hartke. 
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"The  LrOgan  £lin,''  a  charming  illustrated  article  by  May 
Lowe,  will  relate  the  remarkable  history  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Elm  Tree  of  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  that  witnessed  in  early  times  an 
event  of  greatest  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  West,  in  which 
the  Red  Brother  and  the  Ohio  Pioneer  participated. 

"The  Best  Street  R^ailivay  System,"  also  copiously 
illustrated,  by  Conrad  Wilson,  will  have  special  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  It  will  describe  the  policy  and  operation  of  th^  par- 
ticular street  railway  system  selected,  after  careful  inquiry,  as  the  best 
for  the  public  welfare  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  Legend  of  Black  Hand/'  by  Professor  C  L. 
MartzolfF,  will  be  the  first  of  the  author's  series  entitled  "  Ohio  Le- 
gends," and  will  deal  with  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Indian  romances. 

James  Ball  Naylop  will  conclude  his  unique  series  of  letters 
"From  Jim  to  Jack,"  and  the  last  installment  will  be  the  best.  "Matrons 
and  Maids  of  Buckeyedom"  will  present  another  portrait  series  of  rep- 
resentative Ohio  women.  In  fiction  a  collection  of  most  readable  short 
stories  will  be  presented  and  other  features  will  complete  a  number  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  high  objects  which  The  Ohio  Magazine 
has  in  view. 

ffKW  SUBSCKfBERS  TO 

THE  OHIO  MAGAZINE 

Sending  T-wo  Dollars  to  this  office  for  one  year's  subscription,  from  January  1907,  between 
now  and  the  first  day  of  January,  may  receive  also  the  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  of  the  current  year,  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  This  offer  gives  the  subscriber  a  fifteen 
months'  subscription  for  the  price  of  twelve  months. 

RtmittanctM  should  b€  mads  bp  P.  O.  Monty  Ordsr,  Chsck  or  Draft. 

Address  All  CofnmunlcAtlons  to 

THE.  OHIO   MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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^SSOR  the  convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  order  back  nnmbers 
I  ^M  of  Thb  Ohio  Magazinb  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  scecial 
mi  articles  previously  published,  the  following  Indbx  will  be 
found  valuable.  Romau  figures  indicate  the  Volume,  and 
numerals  the  Number,  in  which  each  indexed  article  may  be  found, 
and  orders  should  refer  to  both  volume  and  number. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY 


Beautiful 
Healthful 


Accessible 
Locatioii 
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B8TABLI8HBD,  BY   AN   ACT  OP   THB   OHIO   LBQISLATURB,   PBBRUARY   i8,  1804 

The  University  now  has  a   Faculty  of  forty-seven  members,  and  includes 

Thb  Collbob  of  Libbral  Arts.  Thb  Siatb  Nobmal  Coixbgb. 

Thb  Commbbctal  Colleob.  Thb  Collbob  of  Music. 

Thb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Physics  and  Blbctbicai,  Bnoinbbbimg. 
Thb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Thb  Statb  Prbparatory  School. 

Thb  Dbpartmbnt  op  Mathematics  and  Civil  Bnoinbbring. 

r^rkii«-QAQ  In  Arts.  Philosophy,  Pedsyogy,  and  Science,  lesdins:  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  B,  Ped^  and 
^OUldCo  B,s.  Special  courses  in  Electrical  Bngrineering,  Civil  Kngineering,  Business,  Music,  Drawing 
and  Painting,  Blocution,  and  Physical  Culture. 

Hall  Term  will  open  Sept.  10.  1906;  Winter  Term, 
Jan.  7,  1907;  Spring  Term.  April  1,  19C7;  and  Sam- 
mer  Term,  June  24,  1907. 


Mn  Tiiifinri    Registration  Fee  of  $6.00  per  term.    ^ 
IHU    X  UlLlUIi    other  ezoenses  very  reasonable.      ^^ 


The  State  Normal  College  %L'Sl^^r'^^^,^St.S''J^7^fXr^^il?hi:SSi^ 

the  best  methods  of  teaching,  is  in  successful  operation.  The  work  of  the  College  is  gaining  warm  commenda- 
tion from  prominent  educators  all  over  the  country. 

The  Ohio  University  Summer  School  i;r»»»«r'li;J?^4'^„nW'ohio."^ 

r*  A  nr  A  T   OrV     "Rnrr*  ^^^  catalog,  and  further  information,  address 

^ A  1  Ai^V/\J,  12^  x\^.  ALSTON   ELLIS,  PrMident,  Athens,  OMo 
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Ohio  State  University 

COLUMBUS 

Six  colleges  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  present  the  best  methods  offered  in  modern 
education.    The  following  list  of  departments  will  suggest  the  organization  of  the  institution. 

Ajfriculture,  Agricultural  Chemiitry,  Amcricaii  History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Astron- 
oay.  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Domes- 
tic Economy,  Architecture  and.  Drawing,  Be  nomics  and  Sociology,  Education,  Electrical 
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The  Romance  of  the  Dry  Cave 

By  Lena  Kline  Reed 
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NE  May  day,  not  long  gone  by, 
in  the  congenial  companionship 
of  an  enthusiastic  nature  lover, 
I  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  caves 
near  Bainbridge,  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio.  The  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  Spring,  and 
the  robust  Sycamores,  and  more  flexible 
Willows,  skirting  Paint  Creek  invitingly 
lured  us  on.  At  one  point,  where  the  creek 
turns  abruptly  from  the  road,  a  beautiful 
vista  delighted  us.  Later  we  passed  a 
quaint  covered  bridge,  known  by  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  Lost  Bridge.  In  the 
evening  we  crossed  this  bridge  and  *' found" 
ourselves  following  the  road  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek  past  the  falls  —  a 
most  picturesque  spot,  where  the  limestone 
has  been  worn  into  miniature  caves 
through  which  the  foaming  water  ripples 
and  swirls  like  many  playing  children  — 
always  restless.  And  over  the  edge  it 
rushes  with  that  delightful  music,  only 
known  to  the  Minnehaha  —  the  laughing 
water. 

Reeve's  Crossing  sent  our  thoughts 
whirling  backward  to  those  days  long, 
long  ago  when  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 
beautiful  wilderness  traveled,  "snow  fields 
waste  and  pathless  under  snow  encimi- 
bered  branches,"  sometimes  "empty-handed, 
heavy-hearted."  At  one  time  the  members 
of  a  surveying  party  with  Nathaniel 
Massie  were  caught  in  a  snow  storm,  which 
continued  several  days  and  nights,  when 
the  ground  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  after  which  rain  and  hail 
formed  a  hard  brittle  crust  that  would  not 
bear  up  the  weight  of  man  and  made  walk- 
ing wxll-nigh  impossible,  while  the  wild 
turkeys  and  other  small  game  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  food,  easily 
ran  along  the  surface  and  eluded  the 
1 


hunters.  The  sufferings  and  privations 
of  the  frontiersmen  at  this  time  were  so 
great  that  ever  afterwards  this  was  known 
as  the  "Starvation  Tour."  With  neither 
shelter  nor  food,  in  the  severest  weather, 
miles  away  from  a  white  face,  they  knew 
the  bitterness  of  Longfellow's  "Famine": 

Oh  the  long  and  dreary  winter 

•Oh!  the  cold  and  cruel  winter 

Hardly 

Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage — 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints        ^  ^ 

In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 

Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness. 

But  it  was  not  the  "cruel  winter"  alone 
that  tested  the  brain  and  brawn  of  those 
early  comers.  Every  step  threatened  the 
approach  of  the  Indian,  and  here  at 
Reeve's  Crossing  one  of  those  hair  raising 
experiences  took  place.  In  the  words  of  a 
quaint  old  chronicler,  let  us  read  the  story. 

In  the  year  1795,  while  Wayne  was  in  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  a  company  came  out  from 
Manchester  on  the  Ohio  River  to  explore  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  especially  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto.  General  Massie  was  in 
this  little  band.  After  proceeding  several  days 
cautiously  they  fell  on  Paint  Creek  near  the 
Falls.  Here  they  found  fresh  Indian  signs, 
and  had  not  traveled  far  before  they  heard 
the  bells  of  the  horses.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany were  what  were  called  "raw  hands,"  and 
previous  to  this  wanted  much  to  smell  Indian 
powder.  One  of  the  company,  who  had 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  also 
with  the  Indians,  said  to  one  of  these  vaunt- 
ing fellows,  "If  you  do,  you  will  run,  or  I 
am  mistaken."  A  council  was  called.  Some 
of  the  most  experienced  thought  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat,  and  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
enemy  by  surprise.    ♦    ♦    ♦    *    The  Indians 
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were  encamped  on  Paint  Creek,  precisely  at 
what  is  called  **Reeve's  Crossing."  They 
came  on  them  by  surprise  and  out  of  forty 
men,  about  twenty  of  them  fought..  Those 
fellows  who  wanted  to  smell  powder  so  much, 
ran  the  other  way,  and  hid  behind  logs,  and 
Captain  Petty  reported  afterwards  that  they 
had  the  ague,  they  were  so  much  affrighted. 
The  battle  was  soon  ended  in  favor  of  the 
whites,  for  the  Indians  fled  across  the  creek 
and  left  all  they  had  but  their  guns.  Several 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  white  man. 


fontaine,  and  the  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was 
killed,  was  secretly  buried  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  but  his  body  was  found  and  some 
of  his  relatives  afterwards  had  the  sad 
experience  of  seeing  some  of  the  Indian 
enemies  wearing  his  clothing. 

But  how  far  from  the  original  highway 
our  Indians  and  surveyors  have  led  us! 
Once  more  we  ride  past  the  meadows  and 
the  farm  house  where  the  thrifty  housewife 
has  cultivated  the  stately  iris,  so  beauti- 
fully  described   by   Ruskin  as  having    "a 
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a  Mr.  Robinson,  was  shot  through  the  body 
and  died  immediately.  Those  Indians  had  one 
male  prisoner  with  them,  who  made  his 
escape  to  the  whites  and  was  brought  home 
to  his  relatives.  In  this  expedition,  our  fellow 
citizen,  the  late  General  James  Manary,  was 
present  and  sustained  throughout  his  char- 
acter of  a  brave  man,  being  one  of  the  first 
to  engage  with  the  enemy.  This  was  the  last 
Indian  fight  during  the  old   Indian  War. 

This  same  General  Manary  built  "Man- 
ary's  Block-house"  near  the  site  of  Belle- 


sword  for  its  leaf  and  a  lily  for  its  heart." 
We  pass  the  old  square  Rocky  Fork  Hotel 
and  nearby  the  ruins  of  an  old  distillery. 
This  spot  is  particularly  attractive  to  the 
geologist,  who  finds  many  interesting 
fossils  here. 

Looking  back  from  the  short  wooden 
bridge  beyond,  we  see  a  fascinating  picture 
of  the  stone  walls  of  the  gorge  rising  in 
vertical  lines  behind  us.  The  woodland 
grows  more  and  more  beautiful.  The  wild 
glens  and  deep  ravines,  with  the  perpen- 
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dicular  heights  to  right  and  left,  bewilder 
us.  We  are  in  the  proper  frame  ot  mind 
to  be  horrified  by  the  story  our  guide  tells, 
of  the  desperadoes  who  hid  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  cave  before  us,  but  who  were 
finally  captured.  Everywhere  the  intoxi- 
cating sweetness  of  the  wild  grape  and 
honey-locust  penetrates  the  air.  Magnifi- 
cent old  trees  of  oak,  walnut,  chestnut, 
beech,  cedar,  maple  and  hickory,  often 
gracefully  festooned  with  vines,  are  a  lux- 
urious paradise  for  the  squirrel.     And  in 


with  dark  foliage,  overlooks  "Nature's 
Conservatory"  below. 

Reluctantly  we  leave  the  grandeur  of 
this  wilderness,  pass  the  little  lodge  at  the 
gate  of  the  grounds  and  enter  the  "holy 
of  holies"  — the  land  of  the  caves  them- 
selves. In  fairy  stories  I  was  always  in  a 
state  of  delightful  anticipation  when  the 
young  hero  was  led  to  the  "foot  of  a  great 
tree,"  from  whence  the  story  seemed  to 
begin. 

So  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  tree  we  begin 
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their  cool  mystical  shadows  we  cross  the 
bridge  above  a  deep  ravine,  which  we  find 
is  merely  an  invitation  to  the  beauties  of 
the  rustic  bridge  beyond,  which  spans  a 
wonderful  ravine  in  whose  depths  directly 
below  the  bridge  —  and  far,  far  below  — 
sparkles  a  pool,  icy  cold;  and  we  hang 
uncomfortably  over  the  bridge  to  gaze  be- 
tween the  fern-broidered  cliffs  upon  its 
crystal  waters.  The  ravine  extends  as  far 
as  we  can  see  on  either  hand.  To  the  left 
an    enormous    overhanging    rock,    covered 


to  descend,  afoot,  a  narrow  path,  and  turn- 
ing toward  a  great  stone,  which  seems  to 
be  the  rocky  guardian  of  the  way,  we 
clamber  over  it  and  jump  down  to  the 
narrow  trail  leading  to  the  Wet  Cave.  As 
a  preparation,  several  small  caves  are  the 
first  things  in  sight.  They  seem  like  little 
models  on  which  the  first  experiments  have 
been  made.  A  sudden  cry  of  warnmg  from 
our  guide  rivets  our  eyes  to  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Wet  Cave,  where  a  huge  ser- 
pent in  all   his  wicked  ugliness   lies  out- 
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stretched  like  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Cave 
guarding  its  portals.  But  the  "faithful 
guide"  slays  the  "wicked  ogre,"  and  we 
continue  our  journey  in  peace,  but  with 
nerves  somewhat  unstrung. 

The  substance  of  the  cave  looks  some- 
thing like  soft  soap,  and  the  chilly  damp- 
ness is  penetrating.  The  narrow  and  really 
dangerous  path  leads  back  many  feet  into 
the  depths  of  the  cavern,  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  explorer*s  torch  on  the  drops  of 
water  oozing  through  the  rocks  of  the  walls 


touch  of  the  uncanny  in  their  experiences. 
Around  a  sharp  curve,  after  leaving  the 
Wet  Cave,  we  come  to  the  Dancing  Cave, 
the  entrance  of  which  calls  to  mind  some 
Old  World  architecture,  gracefully  cur\'- 
ing  upward  to  a  pointed  apex.  The  deep 
indentation  through  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing leads  our  eyes  far  into  the  depths, 
where  the  cave  gradually  shrinks  into 
smaller  proportions.  The  walls  are  fres- 
coed in  mottled  grays,  greens  and  dull 
cream.     About   the   sides  are  conveniently 
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and  ceiling  would  delude  the  traveler  into 
the  belief  that  he  is  surrounded  by  precious 
gems,  if  it  were  not  that  his  journey  is  so 
uncomfortably  muddy  and  his  emerging 
from  the  cave  such  a  damper  to  his  per- 
sonal pride,  when  he  discovers  his  raiment 
hopelessly  bedraggled. 

At  the  very  back  of  this  cave  is  a  sprin;^ 
so  cold  that  the  water  almost  congeals,  and 
which  leads  to  a  pit  whose  depth  has  never 
been  fathomed.  This  lends  the  ''bit  of 
spice"    for   the    venturesome,    who    like    a 


arranged  seats  of  the  natural  formation, 
and  through  the  "Moorish  arch"  to  the 
left  we  enter  a  little  balcony,  which  leads 
to  several  small  grottoes  near  by.  Two 
wooden  tables,  modern  though  rustic,  at 
the  great  entrance  of  the  cave  proper,  show 
where  former  pleasure  seekers  have  broken 
bread  in  this  remarkable  banqueting  hall. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  we  look 
across  an  alluring  ravine,  and  begin  our 
descent  down  the  sheer  declivity.  It  seems 
that   we  are  entering  the  play-ground  of 
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the  wood  nymphs  and  fairies.  Scattered 
along  our  path,  like  rose  petals  before  a 
bride,  are  the  white  star-like  wild  flowers. 
Overhead  the  huge  forest  trees  over- 
shadow the  sylvan  retreat,  lending  the  soft 
dimness  of  twilight,  although  it  is  midday. 
The  clear,  shallow  streamlet  at  the  bottom 
winds  its  way,  in  and  out,  through  the 
tanglewood,  across  rocks  and  over  beds  ot 
yellow  sand.  Facing  us  rises  a  perpendicu- 
lar cliff  covered  with  a  delicate,  waving 
green  veil  of  ferns  and  vines.     Great  fallen 


is  falling  into  a  rock-hewn  basin,  spark- 
ling and  cold.  And  climbing  up  the  slip- 
pery rocks,  bordering  this  silvery  water- 
fall, we  find  ourselves  in  another  ravine  as 
enchanting  as  the  one  we  left.  High  above 
us  the  canopy  of  green  still  sifts  the  sun- 
light to  us  below  in  patches  of  pale  gold. 
A  little  grotto  opens  in  the  smooth-faced 
rock  several  feet  above  our  heads,  and  the 
sparkling  water  ceaselessly  trickles  from  it 
across  the  rock  to  the  ravine  beneath,  as 
Keats     expressed    it  —  "echoing    grottoes 
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logs   upholstered  with  rich  moss   are   like 
overgrown  divans,  inviting  and  restful. 

Each  step  reveals  new  beauty,  and  sud- 
denly we  discover  that  the  massive  wall 
before  us  has  divided  and  through  a  pic- 
turesque opening  to  the  right  we  see  an 
immense  square  bowlder,  probably  of  the 
dimensions  most  appeasing  to  the  wrath 
of  the  Cyclops  after  the  visit  of  Ulysses. 
And  all  this  massive  surface  \<>  covered  in 
extravagant  profusion  with  gifts  of  the 
wildwood.      To  the  left  a  silvery  cascade 


full  of  tumbling  waves  and  moonlight." 
The  "tumbling  waves,"  to  be  sure,  are  not 
very  large  here,  but  it  seems  an  ideal  place 
for  the  revels  of  Oberon  and  Titania, 
when  the  "moonlight  floods  the  scene." 
Little  ferns  perch  fearlessly  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places,  their  fragile  fronds 
mingling  their  "delicate  greenness"  with 
the  lichens  and  mosses,  whose  particular 
duty  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  rocks  be- 
hind them  entirely  hidden  from  prying 
eves.     Thoreau  said  that  "Nature  made  a 
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fern  for  pure  leaves,"  and  it  is  in  these 
wildwood  dells  that  we  realize  what  a  suc- 
cess she  has  made  of  this  specialty. 

When  we  had  retraced  our  steps  again, 
had  passed  the  Dancing  Cave,  and  fol- 
lowed the  ravine  still  farther  on  to  the 
pool  beneath  the  rustic  bridge,  we  found 
ourselves  still  in  the  same  land  of  enchant- 
ment, with  ever  new  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts. 

Climbing  again  to  the  top  of  the  ravine 
we  regain  the  road.     Turning  to  our  right 


zontal  like  jewels  from  a  lady's  ear"  will 
brighten  the  pathway  for  other  visitors. 

Suddenly,  his  reverence,  J  ack-in-the- Pul- 
pit, stands  erect  before  us,  and  we  greet 
it  as  cordially  as  the  botanizing  classes  of 
young  ladies,  who  "pounce  upon  it  as  they 
would  upon  a  pious  young  clergyman."  A 
tall  tree,  whose  height  defies  our  efforts  to 
see  the  top,  stands  sentinel  before  the 
Triple  Caves  to  our  left.  High  up  the 
side  of  the  glen,  they  are  hollowed  out 
with  all  the  wild  surroundings  and  pecu- 


TRIPLE    CAVES    IN    GYPSY    GLEN. 


we  follow  the  path  to  the  Gypsies'  Glen, 
through  stinging  nettles,  past  the  whitish 
"feathery  plume"  of  the  wild  spikenard, 
which  is  "growing  in  grace,"  or  at  least 
graceful  outline  near  its  cousin,  the  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  whose  bell-shaped  flowers  be- 
neath the  leaves  are  swaying  like  small 
greenish  pendants  from  an  Egyptian  neck- 
lace. Great  patches  of  jewel  weed  through 
which  we  wade  give  promise  that  in  hot 
July  days,  and  later  in  the  season  "these 
exquisite,  bright  flowers  hanging  at  a  hori- 


liar  formation  suggestive  of  the  Dragon's 
Den,  and  we  can  imagine  we  hear  the 
crashes  of  the  Wagnerian  orchestra  and 
look  to  see  the  Dragon  appearing  at  the 
entrance  of  his  subterranean  home,  belch- 
ing forth  fire  and  smoke.  But  our  reverie 
ends,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  not  Siegfried, 
but  we  ourselves,  who  are  climbing  the 
rocky  foundation  to  the  Marble  Cave,. 
almost  facing  this  "Dragon's  Den."  A 
rush  and  a  rustle  in  the  foliage  far  above 
us    give   us   warning   that    another   snake. 
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or  fox,  perhaps,  is  scampering  away  from 
us.  We  cannot  see  it,  but  we  hear  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

At  last  we  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Marble  Cave.  Possibly  in  its  formation 
this  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  caves. 
The  walls  are  very  cold,  and  candle-light 
reflects  brilliantly  on  the  dazzling,  white 
interior,  which  is  in  arches  and  columns, 
in  niches  and  passageways,  most  beauti- 
fully and   fantastically  arranged. 

Lingeringly  we  retrace  our  path  to  the 
highway.  A  few  steps  to  one  side  lead  us 
to  the  I.rOver*s  Leap,  the  most  bewildering, 
entrancing  beauty  of  the  day. 

The  legend  is  that  an  Indian  girl  and 
her  lover  leaped  over  this  height  together, 
on  their  way  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds.  Between  enormous  cliffs,  some- 
times overhanging  threateningly,  many, 
many,  feet  below  us  we  see  the  dark  water 
rushing  madly  along,  restlessly  lashing 
itself  white  against  the  rocks.  A  narrow 
strip  of  land  above  perpendicular  cliffs, 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  whirl- 
ing water,  is  covered  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  forestry. 

We  have  been  awed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  scene  we  are  leaving,  and  "What  is 
man  that  Thou  are  mindful  of  him?" 
keeps  questioningly  passing  through  our 
minds,  but  the  little  blue  flower  recalls 
Tennyson's  philosophy: 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  flower  —  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Another  drive  shows  a  refreshing  spring 
beneath  a  hollowed-out  cliff.  We  pass 
smaller  forest  trees,  and  then  a  rock  can- 
opy looms  up  before  us.  This  is  the 
porte-cochere  of  the  great  Dry  Cave. 

We  find  the  large  entrance  comfortable, 
spacious  and  perfectly  dry,  while  the  pas- 
sageway leads  back  to  a  labyrinth  of  rooms 
of  all  dimensions,  sometimes  very  narrow 
and  very  low,  sometimes  like  an  amphi- 
theater with  a  high,  dome-shaped  ceiling. 
The  flickering  candle,  like  a  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,  entices  us  on,  and  its  wavering  light 
shows  peculiar  formations.  When  we  are 
again  able  to  see  the  daylight  from  the 
outside,  it  is  like  the  gray  of  earliest  dawn. 


THE   ROMANCE. 

In  a  little  cabin  on  the  mountain-side 
an  old,  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  yellow 
with  age,  told  the  story  of  this  cave  to  a 
brown-eyed  girl,  who,  when  grown  to  be 
a  beautiful  woman,  told  it  to  me,  and  now 
as  I  unfold  it  to  you  it  is  like  deciphering 
a  bit  of  yellow  parchment,  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  so  old. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  North- 
western Territory,  whose  legends  are  like 
the  faint  dawn  of  the  light  in  the  cave,  in- 
distinct and  sometimes  a  little  unreliable, 
that  these  strange  things  happened  in  this 
Romance  of  the  Dry  Cave. 

About  the  time  of  those  old  surveyors, 
Massie,  Kenton  and  Mc Arthur,  a  nimiber 
of  families  from  Virginia,  having  heard 
of  the  rich  lands  in  Kentucky  and  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  decided  to  come 
to  this  part  of  the  country  and  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  wilderness.  Some  of  the 
families  concluded  to  build  their  cabins  in 
Kentucky,  but  the  Smiths  and  Taylors, 
and  several  others  whose  names  I  could 
not  learn,  traveled  up  the  Ohio,  the  Scioto 
and  Paint  Creek,  and  finally  established 
themselves  not  far  from  the  now  famous 
Caves  of  Highland  County. 

Robert  Taylor,  then  a  mere  youth,  find- 
ing employment  at  a  salt-lick  in  Kentucky, 
remained  behind,  because  he  found  the 
work  there  profitable,  since  salt  at  that 
time  was  a  scarce  article,  and  of  course 
valuable.  Some  time  afterward  he,  with 
six  other  men,  formed  one  mess  in  the 
four  divisions  of  a  surveying  party  with 
Massie.  It  was  extremely  cold  weather, 
and  because  the  Indians  were  so  trouble- 
some it  was  necessary  for  the  men  to  sleep 
away  from  their  camp-fires  at  night,  which 
added  another  to  their  long  list  of  hard- 
ships. One  by  one,  noiselessly,  they  would 
walk  off  a  distance  from  the  fire,  scrape 
away  the  snow  and  lay  part  of  the  blankets 
for  a  bed  and  use  the  others  Tor  covering; 
then  lying  "spoon  fashion"  with  three 
heads  one  way,  four  the  other,  and  their 
feet  in  the  middle,  would  rest  as  well  as 
they  could.  Without  even  a  whisper  they 
slept  uncomfortably  through  the  night,  but 
as  soon  as  it  w^as  light  the  scouts  were  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  way. 

But  even  with  such  precautions  as  these 
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the  Indians  sometimes  crept  near  enough 
to  give  serious  trouble  without  warning. 
And  so  one  evening,  as  they  were  eating 
together,  they  saw  the  Indians  creeping 
toward  them.  All  the  rest  escaped  except 
Robert  Taylor,  who  fell  into  a  deep  ravine 
that  he  had  not  seen  in  the  twilight. 
When  he  looked  up  an  Indian  was  stand- 
ing over  him  with  a  tomahawk  raised.  Of 
course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  be 
taken  prisoner,  as  Robert  was  unarmed,  so 
the  Indians  tied  him  that  night  with  a 
thong  of  buffalo  hide  to  an  Indian  guard 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  another  on  the 
other  side,  while  his  captors  slept.  He 
could  scarcely  move  without  wakening 
them,  but  the  next  night  when  the  thong 
was  tied  he  puffed  up  his  body  by  drawing 
in  his  breath,  and  twisted  about  in  a  way 
that  left  the  bonds  looser  than  the  Indians 
thought,  and  in  the  night  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  his  escape. 

Guiding  himself  by  the  stars,  he  trav- 
eled at  night,  and  finally  reached  the  Ohio 
River  again,  near  the  Scioto,  and  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  seek  his  own  people. 
After  many  trials  and  many  vexations  he 
followed  the  river  and  creek,  as  they  had 
described  the  way,  and  one  early  morning 
just  at  dawn  he  came  to  the  cabins.  Such 
rejoicings  as  there  were  over  the  weary 
and  exhausted  young  man!  It  was  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  his  fatigue  and 
exposure,  but  as  he  began  to  go  about 
again  he  knew  at  last  that  the  old  friend- 
ship for  Sarah  Smith,  who  had  been  his 
playmate  in  Virginia,  had  ripened  into  the 
affection  of  an  ardent  lover. 

Together  they  gathered  the  wild  flowers 
and  hunted  the  mint  and  sassafras  for 
Grandmother's  teas.  They  dug  the  stub- 
born ginseng  root  and  gathered  the  ber- 
ries, and  in  the  Fall  when  the  cabin  roofs 
were  almost  covered  with  blackening  paw- 
paws and  walnuts,  it  was  Robert  and 
Sarah  who  brought  home  the  supply. 
Sarah's  daring  always  pleased  Robert,  and 
very  often  she  would  go  with  her  father 
and  Robert  and  the  others  on  the  hunting 
expedition  >.  She  was  never  afraid  when 
they  would  drive  the  sleepy  old  bear  from 
his  winter  home  in  the  hollow  tree,  and 
once  Robert  brought  her  a  beautiful 
buffalo  hide  as  a  keep«;ake.     A  bear  and 


deer  hide  wore  cured  and  added  to  her 
collection,  and  she  was  very  proud  of  them. 

Pretty  rustic  swings  were  fashioned 
from  the  grape  vines  by  the  lovers,  and  in 
the  evenings  often  they  gathered  with  the 
other  settlers  in  one  cabin  to  listen  to  the 
strains  of  the  fiddle,  the  only  musical  in- 
strument near. 

One  day  a  number  of  these  people  had 
been  out  hunting  and  the  two,  Robert  and 
Sarah,  were  returning  home  without  real- 
izing their  danger,  for  they  had  loitered 
along  far  behind  the  rest.  Robert  was 
telling,  for  probably  the  hundredth  time, 
of  his  experience  with  the  Indians  and 
had  told  how  he  had  been  guided  by  the 
stars. 

"Every  life  needs  a  guiding  star,  Sarah. 
I  need  one  most  of  all.  Dear  heart,  will 
you  be  that  star  to  guide  so  unworthy  a 
life  as  mine?  If  you  were  there  for  me  to 
look  up  to,  to  live  for,  no  trial  could  be 
too  treacherous  and  no  enemy  too  savage 
for  me." 

But  before  these  words  had  scarcely  left 
his  lips,  a  wild  yell  and  the  crackling  un- 
derbrush, told  them  that  their  enemies 
were  near. 

Fortunately  the  lovers  were  near  the 
Dry  Cave,  and  Robert  recklessly  pulled 
Sarah  within  its  walls.  Back  through  the 
tortuous  passageways  they  fled,  into  the 
darkness  of  night  with  the  chill  of  death 
in  their  hearts  and  the  dampness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  underground  about  them. 
Finally  a  niche,  almost  hidden  from  the 
main  passage,  seemed  to  offer  protection. 
They  crept  into  it,  huddled  close  together, 
and  as  fiat  against  the  damp  wall  as  they 
could  stand  —  hoping,  praying  they  might 
escape  the  horrors  of  torture  by  Indian 
savages.  They  scarcely  dared  to  breathe, 
and  it  seemed  that  their  very  heart  beats 
surely  must  reveal  their  hiding  place,  so 
terrible  was  their  situation. 

Long  they  stood  there  listening,  fear- 
ing. Could  that  be  some  one  following? 
No  —  yes  —  now  the  noise  had  stopped. 
At  last  they  knew  some  one  or  something 
was  stealing  upon  them.  Oh !  horror  of 
horrors!  Robert  held  Sarah  close  to  him 
by  his  left  arm  and  leaving  his  right  arm 
free,  determined  to  die  fighting,  if  die  he 
must  —  and    figlning    for    Sarah    at    that. 
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"which  meant  most  of  all.  The  steps  came 
nearer,  nearer,  and  then  paused;  then 
gradually  began  to  die  away,  until  finally, 
they  knew  whatever  it  had  been  had  turned 
about  and  gone  back.  An  Indian  had  en- 
tered the  cave,  but  turned  back  just  before 
he  reached  their  hiding  placr. 

Sarah  had  grown  so  weak  with  fear  that 
-she  fell  to  her  knees,  and  even  that  fright- 
ened her.  It  seemed  their  savage  enemies 
surely  must  hear,  but  Robert  lifted  her, 
and,  leaning  for  strength  against  the  wall 
behind  him,  held  her  in  his  arms  and  laid 
his  face  against  hers  with  a  tenderness  and 
pathos  that  words  cannot  convey.  To 
Sarah  it  expressed  his  most  beautiful  char- 
acteristics —  patience,  bravery  and  tender- 
ness, and  all  that  is  embodied  in  those 
beautiful  words,  "loving  kindness.'*  For 
hours  the  Indians  in  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  kept  hooting  and  yelling  and  jabber- 
ing and  grunting  hideously,  but  at  last  the 
noise  ceased,  and  after  what  seemed  to 
them  an  eternity  and  was  in  reality  twelve 
hours,  they  began  to  whisper  in  each 
other's  ears  that  this  was  unbearable  and 
they  had  better  risk  something  for  escape. 
for  they  would  die  if  they  were  impris- 
oned there  long. 

Robert  scarcely  knew  which  might  be 
safer  for  Sarah,  to  steal  out  with  him  and 
run  the  risk,  or  to  stay  in  her  hiding  place 
until  he  had  ventured  out  to  see  if  escape 
were  possible ;  but  Sarah  answered  tne 
question,  by  saying,  *'If  I  am  your  guid- 
ing star,  Robert,  I  must  needs  be  where 
you  can  see  me,  and  if  you  are  to  face 
danger,   I  will  share  it  with  you." 

So  they  crept  along,  sometimes  hittinc; 
their  heads  and  shoulders  on  the  forma- 
tions from  the  ceiling,  sometimes  trippin*^ 
and  almost  falling  over  obstructions  on 
the  floor  —  on  through  the  darkness, 
weakened  by  the  horror  of  the  hours  of 
imprisonment  and  sickened  by  what  the 
future  might  be.  Finally  they  came  to  the 
last  room  before  the  final  partition,  whicli 
they  knew  meant  freedom  or  —  they  could 
not  b.^ar  to  think  of  the  other  —  but.  real- 
izing that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Robert 
drew  Sarah  to  him  and  folding  his  arms 
about  her,  with  infinite  tenderness  kissed 
her  lip>.  her  eyes,  her  forehead  and  her 
w^avy  hair,  while  Sarah's  eyes  glistened 
with  tears.     Her  love  for  him  and  the  h^T- 


ror  of  the  imprisonment  overwhelmed  her, 
but  most  courageously  she  whispered, 
"Beloved,  perhaps  it  is  not  so  terrible,  if 
our  love  is  to  be  lived  beyond  the  stars. 
Do  you  think  we  shall  love  any  less  be- 
cause we  die?  Our  love,  Robert,  is  eter- 
nal.    It  cannot  die." 

The  Indians  had  gone,  and  nothing  was 
left  of  them  to  tell  of  the  night's  debauch 
but  the  ashes  of  their  fire.  Then  kneeling 
down  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
cave,  the  lovers  in  all  the  beauty  of  their 
religious  natures,  and  the  strength  of  their 
great  love  for  each  other,  prayed  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Maker  of  the  stars 
and  the  heavens  above  the  stars.  Very 
cautiously  they  started  homeward  and  met 
some  of  their  people,  who  had  been 
searching  long  and  far  for  them.  It 
seems  that  the  Indians  had  not  seen  any 
of  their  party,  as  they  had  supposed,  but 
had  been  drinking  and  hunting,  and  for 
that  reason  were  unusually  boisterous. 

The  Dry  Cave  seemed  an  especially 
sacred  place  to  Robert  and  Sarah,  and  it 
was  their  wish  to  eat  their  wedding  din- 
ner there.  So  the  buffalo,  the  deer  and 
the  bear  rugs  were  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
cave.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  dog- 
wood, sweet-scented  crab-apple,  and  red- 
wood branches,  all  in  gorgeous  bloom. 
An  horizontal  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
cave  had  been  utilized  as  an  oven,  and 
after  the  coals  were  scraped  away  the  de- 
licious corn-pone  was  baked  there.  The 
most  delicate  of  wild  meats,  the  sweetest 
of  pure  maple  syrup  from  the  neighboring 
trees  and  wild  honey  culled  from  "Na- 
ture's garden"  and  stored  by  the  bees  in 
the  hollow  of  a  huge  tree,  the  cakes  and 
corn-pone  from  the  Indian  maize  of  last 
year's  growth,  and  over  all  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  thanksgiving,  made  this  a  wed- 
ding feast  on  which  even  the  angels  must 
have  smiled. 

And  so  my  story  ends,  for  I  never  knew 
whether  the  beautiful  love  of  Robert  and 
Sarah  hallowed  a  home  in  Ohio,  or 
whether  thev  returned  to  old  Virginia  ;  but 
it  matters  little  as  to  that,  for  it  is  the 
spirit  of  their  adoration  that  hovers  over 
the  voiceless  cave,  like  the  murmuring  note 
of  the  dove  we  heard  on  a  beautiful  da^r 
in  Mav 
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t>arb  Ciber 


ALK  not  to  me  of  wines  ftom  France, 

tn^m  Italy  and  Spain — 
The    like    of    that    lianl    cider    I    shall 
never  qnaff  again, 
Ilarl  such  a  treat  i  JlynipLis?  known,  and   Bac- 
^         chns  hehl  full  sway, 

yThfs  nectar  fnr  tlic  gocis  had  bee ti^ Ambrosia, 
thrown  avvav ! 


The    Cjeni^an'ii   hcer. 


•  -.^ 


F  re  n  ch  in  a  11  s    wi  tie , 


fr  0  the  Enf(h'!^hrran'5  old  ale 

fi  Are  doubtless  ^ood  cnnu«^h  for  some,  but  me 
they  can 't  regale  \ 
Vhe  pulque  of  old  Mexico,  the  Chinaman  and 
his  tea. 
vaunt!  hard  cider  rei,£^ns  supreme — not  one 
of  'em  for  tue ! 


A  huudn^il  }Ciir>  its  ca^ks  haw  stnud  in  rows 

f<ir  under  ground. 
Replcuii^hcrl     evVv     Auiuum     m^     [he    season 

made  its  runnel ; 
The  canhcu   riunr  is  rool  aiul  tlrv.  the   walls 

^ire  three  icct  thnuij^h. 
Anil    ju'sl    IM  ri]>i  n   thcrr   is  ;il]   that  culer  has 

to  do! 
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Mo   wonder  thai  the  oaken   staves  a  centuf 

have  sung 
Its  praises  in  that  cellar,  from  the  spigot  to 

the  bung, 
While  spiilers  ot  an  ancestry  !on^  numbered 

with  the  dead 
Have    vveavcd    four  p^ene  rat  ions*    wehs 

the  rafters  overhead ! 
Yon  can  talk  of  all  the  drinkabW  jhat 

were  turned  1oqs<, 
Ihtt    when    that    cider    starts    to    flow— 

neig[hbon  what's  the  user 


?v|^- 


^^^^J^s'aratiTs^  the  ecstacy  of  flowers  when  they 
h   '        ,X  dream 

4J/      (  )f  the  uamgled  joy  and  sweetness  of  meadow, 
wood  and  stream  : 
lis   slK^en   is  like  tlie  diamond,  and   its  pale, 

pellitcid  hne 
Like  a  j^arl  btneath  the  waters,  with  the  sun- 
light ria.-shin;^  throu<^h  ; 
Its  giurjLfle  is  the  music  of  the  ripple  in   the 

brook, 
\Miere  tlie  speckled  trout  is  innocent  of  fisher- 
man or  hook ! 

; — indescribable,   unmatched,   beyond 
imre— 

'^yt\  behrfkl  your  t me.  love,  apple  bios* 
hs^in'her  hair! 
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Not  a  headache  in  a  barrel,  not  a  drop  to 

bring  remorse, 
it  warms  yonr  linman  sympathies  and  givts  ; 

you  niorfll  force* 
There  is  no   war  that  cider  will   not  qmckljf 

make  a  truce, 
But  when  one  tries  to  ^in^.its  praise,  one  Won* 

Her<  whnt's  the  use. 


Ill  the  fields  it  helps  the  farm-han<ls  to  pitch 
the  new-mown  hay 

And  lightens  all  the  labors  of  a  tedious,  toil- 
some (Jay : 

At  noon  it  cheers  the  spirit  when  sipped  be- 
neath the  sh;\dc» 

And  when  the  gluw  uf  eve'ning  tinges  pasture, 
grove  and  glade 

There  is  nothinj^  like  that  eider  to  prove  the 
Irnal  lest 

And  compose  the  mind  2nd  1>ody  for  the  grale 
fill  hours  of  rest.  -  - ' 


1< 
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lini^  most  of  all,  when  Winter's  snows  drift 

(U'ep  arniHKl  the  door 
And    tlie    childmi    are    a-rollin'    around    the 

kitchen  tionr. 
And  the  logs  vvitliin  the  fire-place  have  turned 

to  li%^i ng  coals, 
And  all  the  world  seems  made  for  joy  to  give 

to  Imnian  souls; 
Then,     when     Davitl     tunes     the     liili  Ic     antl 

Martha  po])s  the  corn. 
You   feel  ahuighty  lucky  that  yoit  were  ever 

l)orn 
To    mingle    with    your    fellownuen    and    pa^^ 

around  the  nnig 
That  ends  that  cider's  journey  from  the  ba; 

to  the  jug. 
Ynti  can  talk  of  all  the  comfort  that  ever  w^ 

let  loose, 
But     under    such     conditions — well,     honest,''^, 

what's  the  use  ?  ^ 

i 


<o  ni*i  for  me  h  win*:  from  France,  froni  Itaiy, 

or  Spain—  / 

The  hke  of  that  hard  cider  I  shall  never  quaff 

again, 
riie   (jcrman's   heer,    the   Frenclinian's   wine,, 

the  Englisliman's  4>ld  ale  I 

\re  doubtless  i:^ood  enough  for  some,  but  me 

tliey  can't  regale : 
I  he  ptdque  of  old  Mexico,  the  Chinaman  and 

his  tea,  1 

riiev  all  may  to  the  devil  go — not  one  of  'cml 

for  me!  | 
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The  Logan  Elm 

By  May  Lowe 

Justly  celebrated  in  history  and  legend,  as  well  as  famous  as  a  majestic  forest 
monarch,  the  ''Logan  Elm,"  near  Circleville,  Ohio,  deserves  a  permanent  record  of 
its  beauty  and  significance.  It  is  here  given  authentically,  though  briefly,  after  much 
research,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time,'  The  suggestion  of  Miss  Lowe,  the  writer 
vf  this  sketch,  who  is  the  city  librarian  of  Circleville,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  should 
take  the  famous  old  tree  under  its  protection,  is  timely  and  worthy  of  adoption. 
The  Ohio  Magazine  will  undertake  to  have  it  embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session. 


IT  was  at  the  time  of  the  Dunmore 
War  that  the  event  took  place 
which  set  apart  from  its  fellow- 
trees  that  monarch  of  the  forest 
which  has  since  been  known  as 
The  Logan  Elm. 
It  takes  its  name  from  that  great  chief, 
Tah-gah-jute,  a  Mingo,  called  John  Lo- 
gan, in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  the  personal  friend  of  the 
Indian's  father.  This  latter  was  Skikelli- 
mus,  chief  of  the  Cayugas,  and  a  man  of 
great  strength  of  character.  He  be- 
queathed to  his  son  nobility  of  mind  and 
a  personality  which  was  a  blending  of 
gentleness  and  dignity. 

Judge  William  Brown,  of  Mifflin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  Logan  was  the 
finest  specimen  of  humanity  he  ever  knew, 
whether  red  or  white.  Logan  was  born  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  but  came  to  Ohio 
in  1770,  having  been  driven  from  his  own 
country.  He.  with  a  few  followers,  settled 
among  the  Shawnees,  and  became,  in  a 
manner,  allied  to  them.  He  was  of  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  nature,  kind  to  all;  and 
by  his  conciliatory  manner  earned  for  him- 
self the  title  "The  Friend  of  the  White 
Man.'' 

But  it  remained  for  some  of  the  whites, 
by  needless  cruelty  and  violence,  to  bring 
down  upon  inoffensive  heads  the  terrors 
of  an  Indian  war,  and  to  change  the  sweet 
and  generous  nature  of  Logan  to  one  of 


sullen  bitterness;  and  from  a  paragon  of 
peace  to  transform  him  into  an  enemy  of 
the  whites. 

On  April  30,  1774,  Daniel  Greathouse, 
in  cold  blood  and  by  treachery,  murdered 
and  scalped  a  number  of  Indians  at  Ba- 
ker's Station,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  Among  them  wore  a  number  of 
Logan's  relatives.  On  April  28,  Colonel 
Cresap  is  said  to  have  killed  parties  of 
peaceful  Indians  at  Wheeling  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Captina  Creek.  This  has  been 
denied,  but  a  number  of  sworn  statements 
from  reputable  men  assert  that  Cresap  led 
several  unprovoked  attacks  upon  peaceful 
parties  of  Indians,  including  women  and 
children. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  massacre  at  Baker's 
tavern,  at  which  Logan's  sister  was  the 
victim  of  death  and  most  barbarous  inhu- 
manity, was  led  by  Greathouse  and  not  by 
Cresap.  Proof  occurs  in  these  documents 
thai  some  of  Logan's  relatives  were  mur- 
dered in  former  forays  led  by  Cresap;  and 
that,  if  not  in  command,  the  butchery  at 
Yellow  Creek  was  by  his  orders;  and  that 
he  was  at  least  morally  responsible  can 
scarcely  be  doubted. 

George  Rogers  Clark,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  17,  1798,  fully  exonerates  Cresap. 
He  says  that  he  himself  was  In  the  party 
commanded  by  Cresap,  and  was  "intimate 
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-with  him  and  was  better  acquainted  with 
Logan  than  with  any  other  Indian  in  the 
Western  country,  and  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  conduct  of  both  parties."  He  adds, 
however,  that  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  Logan  should 
consider  Cresap  to  blame. 

Before  this,  there  had  been  peace  with 
the  Indians  for  ten  years,  but  the  whites 
foresaw  that  these  blood-thirsty  and  un- 
provoked nrurders  would  be  avenged  by 
the  savages,  and  those  who  could  not  leave 


from  the  beginning,  discountenanced  war, 
but  he  now  saw  that  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  withdraw,  unless  immediate  and  ab- 
solute peace  be  made. 

A  council  was  held  at  Camp  Charlotte, 
Lord  Dunmore's  headquarters,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scippo,  where  now  lies  the 
farm  of  the  late  George  Wolfe.  Five 
hundred  warriors  were  present.  Their 
faces  were  painted  one-half  red  and  one- 
half  black,  to  indicate  that  they  had  no 
choice  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  conference. 


THE  "LOGAN  ELM," 
Near    Circleville,    Ohio,    Beneath   Whose    Branches    Logan,    the   Mingo  Chief,   Made   his 

Historic    Speech. 


the  country  prepared  for  an  attack.  Six 
weeks  later,  it  came.  By  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Shawnees  and  Mingoes  and  a 
small  number  of  Cherokees  and  Delawares 
were  on  the  war-path. 

Then  followed  the  Dunmore  War,  with 
wrhich  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar. 
After  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  when 
<^omstalk  returned  to  his  village,  which 
stood  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
residence  of  Dennis  Phillips,  in  the  Picka- 
-way  Plains,  he  called  a  council.     He  bad, 


although  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
all  really  desired  peace.  All  the  chiefs 
attended  except  Logan. 

The  story  that  one  usually  hears  is  to 
the  effect  that  Dunmore  was  not  satisfied 
to  have  Logan  remain  away  from  the  coun- 
cil, and  that  he  sent  Colonel  John  Gibson 
to  ask  the  chief  to  come  or  to  send  the 
reason  for  his  refusal. 

Logan  was  found  in  his  cabin  at  Old 
Chillicothe  (now  Westfall),  on  the  Scioto. 
At  first  he  was  taciturn  and  declined  to 
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talk.  But  at  length,  motioning  Gibson  to 
follow,  he  left  the  wigwam  and  going  into 
the  forest  sat  down  under  an  elm  tree  and 
explained  the  course  of  action  which  he 
had  taken. 

Several  variations  of  this  story  are  ex- 
tant, but  none  of  them  will  bear  a  strict 
investigation.  One  point  alone  is  enough 
to  show  their  unreasonableness.  Old  Chil- 
licothe  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the 
tree,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
even  an  Indian,  to  whom  walking  was*,  a 


chiefs,  that  terms  of  peace  might  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Lord  Dunmore  halted  and  established 
his  Camp  Charlotte,  detailing  Gibson,  in 
the  meantime,  to  act  as  messenger,  as  he 
was  familiar  with  the  Indian  language, 
having  lived  for  several  years  as  the 
adopted  son  of  an  old  squaw. 

Note  that  Gibson  says  the  Indian  towns^ 
and  not  Old  Chillicothe.  He  without 
doubt  refers  to  Cornstalk's  Town  and 
(;renadier   Squaw  Town,   which  were  not 


THE  GIRTH  OF  THE  LOGAN   ELM 
May   Well   be    Estimated   by   this    Photograph 


habit,  would  have  gone  such  a  distance  be- 
fore commencing  an  explanation  which 
consisted  of  only  a  few  words.  Then,  too, 
we  have  the  sworn  deposition  of  Colonel 
John  Gibson  himself,  who  relates  the  inci- 
dent which  led  up  to  the  speech.  This 
differs  materially  from  the  story  as  usually 
printed. 

Gibson  says  that  Dunmore's  army  was 
met  near  the  Indian  towns  by  a  white  man 
named  Elliott,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
asked  that  an  interpreter  be  sent  in  to  the 


a  mile  distant  from  where  the  Logan  Elm 
stands.  As  these  towns  were  the  official 
headquarters  of  the  Shawnee  chief  (the 
Grenadier  Squaw  being  his  sister)  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  the 
nearer  of  these,  the  Grenadier  Squaw 
Town,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scippo,  that 
the  chiefs  had  assembled. 

When  Gibson  arrived,  he  found  the 
Mingo  chief  present  with  the  Shawnees. 
After  the  messenger  had  talked,  for  a 
while,  with  the  other  chiefs,  Logan  arose, 
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and  motioned  for  him  to  follow.  They 
advanced  quite  a  distance  into  the  forest, 
the  Indian  silent  and  thoughtful.  At 
length,  seating  himself  upon  a  log  (and, 
according  to  Williamson,  one  of  Dun- 
more's  soldiers,  beneath  an  elm  tree)  he, 
with  profound  emotion,  spoke. 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if 
ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry  and 
I  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold 
or  naked  and  I  gave  him  not  clothing. 

"During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own 
country  pointed  at  me  as  they  passed  by 
and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  live  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel 
Cresap,  the  last  Spring,  in  cold  blood  and 
unprovoked,  cut  o£E  all  the  relatives  of 
Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my 
blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature. 
This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have 
sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace. 
Yet,  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine 
is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his 
life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? 
Not  one." 

Upon  his  return  to  Camp  Charlotte, 
Gibson  wrote  out  Logan's  message  and 
read  it  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  assem- 
bled officers.  It  created  an  immediate  and 
profound  sensation.  Officers  and  common 
soldiers  alike  repeated  it  around  the  camp- 
fire.  And  when  Dunmore  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, he  repeated  it  to  his  friends.  It 
was  widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  colonies  and  in  periodicals  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe. 

In  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  order  to 
portray  the  abilities  of  the  aborigines, 
copied  it  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  the 
translation  heard  by  him  from  Lord  Dun- 
more's  lips,  just  as  the  latter  had  received 
it  from  Gibson,  the  messenger  sent  to  the 
chiefs. 

Gibson  had  become  so  proficient  in  the 

language  in   which   Logan  spoke  that  he 

was   perfectly  competent  to  translate  the 

chief's     conversation.       But     Logan     also 

2 


spoke  English  well,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  speech  in  the  original  was  delivered  in 
English,  though  it  is  very  probable  that, 
in  a  time  of  deep  emotion,  he  would  speak 
in  his  native  tongue. 

For  over  twenty  years  this  speech  was 
accepted  as  true.  But  in  1797,  a  Mr. 
Martin,  in  a  newspaper  article,  reproached 
Jefferson  for  his  publication  of  the  now 
celebrated  oration  as  the  utterance  of  Lo- 
gan. It  was  also  bitterly  denied,  as  before 
stated,  that  Captain  Cresap  was  the  mur- 
derer of  the  chief's  relatives. 

The  statesman,  unwilling  to  injure,  even 
unintentionally,  the  reputation  of  another, 
wrote,  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  the  matter, 
to  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  in 
various  ways  connected  with  the  massacres. 
He  received,  in  reply,  statements  and 
sworn  depositions  which  prove,  conclu- 
sively, that  the  speech  is  authentic. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  one 
of  these  sworn  statements  is  that  this 
famous  speech  was  given,  at  that  early  day, 
as  an  exercise  at  school.  Those  who  read 
the  old  McGuffey  readers,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  will  probably  recall  that,  at  this 
comparatively  recent  date,  it  still  held  its 
place  as  a  school  reading  lesson.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  this  production,  which  the 
gifted  Jefferson  said  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  single  passage  of  either  De- 
mosthenes or  Cicero,  should  be  supplanted, 
in  the  school  books,  by  exercises  inferior 
in  both  feeling  and  literary  style. 

The  Logan  Elm  is  in  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  seven  miles  south  of  Circleville.  it 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo. 
Subject  to  sudden  and  rapid  risings  at 
times  of  freshet,  this  creek  is  usually  a 
peaceful  little  stream,  taking  its  merry  and 
shallow  way  over  pebbles  which  lie  but  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  is  of  a  very  beautiful  pale 
green  tint.  It  flows  beneath  over- arching 
saplings  of  sycamore,  elm  and  ash,  whose 
branches  and  foliage  are  reflected  with 
almost  microscopic  exactness. 

The  tree  itself  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
American  elm.  It  measures  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  with  a  spread  of  branches 
of  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Its 
girth  can  not  be  better  estimated  than  by 
comparison  with  persons  sitting  against  it. 

It  grows  at  the  foot  of  a  slight  eleva- 
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tion  upon  which  stands  the  monument  com- 
memorating the  erection,  In  1798,  of  the 
cabin  of  Capt.  John  Boggs,  which  was  the 
first  house  built  by  a  white  man  upon  the 
now-famed  Pickaway  Plains. 

Beside  the  family  record  which  this 
monument  bears  is  this  inscription; 
"Under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  mag- 
nificent elm  tree,  near  by,  is  where  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  made  his  celebrated 
speech." 

This  farm,  entered  at  that  time  by 
Captain  Boggs,  remained  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants  until  1888,  when  Samuel 
Wallace,  of  Chillicothe,  bought  it.  A 
fence  formerly  surrounded  the  tree,  but  it 
has  now  fallen  into  decay.  The  immediate 
surroundings  are  extremely  unprepossess- 
ing, as  dead  branches  and  refuse  litter  the 
ground,  while  burrs  and  poison  ivy  are  the 
only  vegetation  for  yards  around.  The 
ground  beneath  the  tree  presents  a  sorry 
contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  fields  and 
woods  of  the  surrounding  country. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  site  could  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
Association  or  some  other  organization 
whose  object  would  be  its  preservation.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  men  whose 
business  is  farming  could  devote  the  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  keeping  this 
spot  a  place  of  beauty,  as  it  might  be 
made. 

The  owners  have  always  shown  them- 
selves very  generous  in  permitting  people 
to  go  through  their  farm,  to  visit  the  tree. 
Even  when  growing  crops  are  in  the  field 
no  restriction  is  made,  no  one  being  barred 
from  passing  freely  through  the  corn  or 


wheat,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  greatly 
injured  thereby.  That  access  might  be 
easier  to  sight-seers,  a  gate  has,  within  the 
past  month,  been  put  in,  leading  from  the 
road,  directly  down  through  the  field,  to 
the  tree. 

That  visitors  should,  in  some  manner,  at 
least,  respect  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  land-owner  is  only  reasonable.,  and  no 
one  of  good  intentions  could  have  the  least 
objection  to  the  following  rather  original 
production,  which  is  tacked  upon  the  gate: 

NOTICE. 

If  any  one  goe 

s  through  this  gate  and  can't 

shut  it,  please  sta 

y  out. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  visitors  will 
have  the  good  sense  and  right  principle 
to  adhere  to  this  rule.  For  hundreds  of 
persons  will  go  through  that  gate,  each 
year.  The  Logan  Elm  is  the  favored 
shrine  of  Pickaway  county,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  pilgrims,  individually 
and  in  parties,  do  not  go  upon  this  pleas- 
ant pilgrimage. 

People  from  all  over  the  State  have 
journeyed  thither,  and  if  a  suitable  road- 
way could  be  established  and  a  beautiful 
little  park  be  laid  out  and  maintained,  the 
people  of  this  section  would  be  proud  to 
have  others  .from  throughout  the  world 
come  here  to  meditate  a  little  upon  the  sad 
story  of  the  noble  chief,  while  they  sit,  as 
he  sat,  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  be- 
neath the  beautiful  branches  of  the  Logan 
Elm. 
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From  Jim  to  Jack 

Letters  to  an  Old -Time  Schoolmate 
By  James  Ball  Naylor 


X. 
Boston^  Mass^  Jan.  1,  19 — . 


Dear  Jack  Linden:  — 


AS  this  is  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  Fm  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  —  and  writing  you  a  letter 
on  it. 

By  the  way,  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary is  the  funniest  day  in  the 
whole  calendar.  If  "hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions,"  it*s  the  brick-making 
day  of  the  year.  As  for  myself,  I  don't 
believe  much  in  the  good-resolution  busi- 
ness. The  best  way  to  keep  a  resolution, 
Tve  found  out,  is  not  to  make  it.  The 
minute  a  fellow  resolves  not  to  do  a  thing 
he's  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  to  do 
a  thing  he's  not  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, that  minute  he  begins  to  fret  and 
squirm  under  the  restrictions  he's  placed 
upon  his  own  liberty;  and  the  upshot  of 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  he  galls  under 
the  collar,  gets  prickly  heat  all  over  his 
body  and  speedily  kicks  over  the  traces, 
knocking  the  defaced  and  broken  resolu- 
tion into  the  middle  of  next  summer. 
And  every  staid  and  respectable  citizen 
within  ten  blocks  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  damaged  by  the  dam  thing. 

No,  Jack,  I'm  not  stuck  on  the  good- 
resolution  business.  I  wouldn't  insure  a 
man  that's  engaged  in  it;  it's  dangerous, 
extra-hazardous.  The  individual  who 
goes  about  with  his  shoulders  sagging 
under  a  load  of  good-resolutions  should  be 
compelled  to  travel  at  night,  and  only 
along  unfrequented  streets  and  byways; 
and  should  be  compelled  to  show  a  red 
light  as  a  signal  of  danger  and  give  a  cry 
of  warning  at  every  cross  street  and  alley. 


I'm  in  dead  earnest,  old  boy!  The  aver* 
age  good-resolution  is  more  dangerous 
than  dynamite — more  deadly  destructive 
than  guncotton.  It's  likely  to  go  off  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  without  th^ 
slightest  warning.  If  it  endangered  the 
life  and  limbs  of  its  maker  alone,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad;  the  precious  fool 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  monkey  with 
the  thing.  But  it  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
homes,  health  and  happiness  of  the  entire 
community;  and  when  it  does  explode--: 
as  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  do- 
it plays  havoc  indescribable. 

I  admit  that  there  may  be  things  that 
need  changing,  Jack  —  that  there  may  be 
crying  need  of  reform;  but  the  good- 
resolution,  like  hosts  of  other  reformers, 
fails  to  fill  the  bill.  If  I  could  have  my 
way,  I'd  bury  the  whole  lot  in  a  nice  deep, 
dark  grave,  and  carve  upon  their  tomb- 
stone : 

They're  resting  from  their  labors  now  — 
It  took  grim  death  to  rout  'em ; 

And  God  is  sorely  puzzled  how 
To  run  the  world  without  'em! 

And  then  I'd  start  in  and  be  a  reformer 
what  is  a  reformer  —  I  would;  and 
among  the  first  things  I'd  do,  I'd  —  • 

Pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  lemonade,  soda-waterj 
et  cetera,  et  tomfoolery.  And  amid  the 
storm  of  protest  that  would  arise  from  tho' 
fair  sex,  the  liquor  and  tobacco  problem 
would  go  away  back  and  sit  down  —  and 
quietly  solve  itself.  ' 

Compel  all  women,  young'  and  old,  to' 
dress  so  plainly,  so  unattraCctively — ' 
eschewing  the  use  and  aid  of  corsets, 
tailor-made  gowns,  high-heeled  shoes,  pic- 
ture   hats,    ribbons,    laces,    jewelry,    cos- 
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metics  and  perfumes  —  that  they  would 
disillusion  and  repel  the  men  instead  of 
hjrpnotizing  and  attracting  them.  And 
the  aforesaid  men  would  take  to  the 
woods,  hitting  only  the  high  places  as 
they  went,  and  social  purity  would  be  a 
dread  reality. 

Make  all  the  old  wiseacres  in  each  com- 
munity, who  persist  in  spinning  rainbow- 
colored  yams  abount  hunting,  fishing, 
their  Civil  War  experiences  and  kindred 
subjects,  sit  in  line  upon  an  imcushioned 
and  unplaned  bench,  and  listen  all  day 
long  to  their  own  tiresome  tales  repeated 
upon  a  raucous-voiced  phonograph.  And 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men" 
would  become  more  than  a  mere  string  of 
pretty-sounding  words. 

Add  an  "1"  to  the  "in  God  we  trust" 
upon  our  silver  dollar,  making  the  motto 
"in  gold  we  trust";  and  thus  shame  the 
devil  by  telling  the  shameful  truth,  and 
advertising  it. 

Give  the  new  woman  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  she  demands,  and  more  —  make 
her  wield  a  hoe  in  the  field,  swing  a  pick 
in  the  mine,  and  shoulder  a  gun  and  go 
to  the  front  in  time  of  war.  And  she'd 
come  round  whimpering  and  whining  for 
some  poor,  insignificant  individual  of  the 
inferior  male  sex  to  marry  her  and  pro- 
vide a  haven  of  rest  for  her. 

Force  every  saloonkeeper  to  sit  up 
nights  and  nurse  and  care  for  the  drunks 
he  makes ;  compel  every  doctor  to  bear  the 
funeral  expenses  of  every  patient  he  lets 
die;  make  every  lawyer  pay  the  costs  of 
every  case  he  loses  in  court;  and  see  that 
every  minister  supports  the  children  of  all 
divorced  couples  he  marries. 

There,  Jack!  That's  the  way  I'd  start 
out  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime. 
Probably  I  wouldn't  any  more  than  get 
started;  people  would  rise  up  and  kill  me. 
No  matter !  A  hundred  years  after  they'd 
killed  me,  their  great-grandchildren  would 
canonize  me  as  a  saint  and  put  my  picture 
en  a  postage-stamp. 

You  say  in  your  letter  I  got  the  other 
day,  old  man:  "You  write  longer  letters 
than  I  do;  but,  then,  you  have  so  much 
more  time." 

Jack  —  you  loblolly  limip  of  petty  jeal- 
ousy! Your  slurring  remark  is  beneath 
contempt.     I  oughtn't  to  notice  it;  but  I 


will.  Oh,  yes!  I'm  full-up  on  time  — 
overstocked,  carrying  an  awful  load,  as 
it  were.  It  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands  and 
dribbles  from  my  finger-ends.  Another 
idiot  thought  just  as  you  do,  a  week  or  so 
ago.     He  wrote  me : 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  want  to  enter  a  contest  to 
get  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  on 
success.  I  feel  that  my  caliber  is  not  quite 
big  enough  to  do  this  thing  and  so  I  write 
to  ask  you  to  kindly  do  it  for  me,  knowing 
your  caliber  is  quite  big.  I  have  read  your 
book,  "The  Hyena's  Stripes,"  and  like  it  very 
much.  Enclosed  please  find  stamped  envelope 
?ind  do  not  disappoint  me  but  send  the  essay 
to  me  inside  of  two  weeks  and  oblige. 

Wouldn't  that  startle  you  off  yoiu* 
perch.  Jack?  I  answered  the  thing  like 
this: 

My  Dear  Young  Man  :  —  I'm  tickled  plum 
to  death  to  get  the  chance  to  do  a  little  job 
of  work  for  you ;  for  I  do  love  to  help  and 
ercourage  young  fellows  of  your  enterpris- 
ing stripe.  The  fact  is  I  just  sit  here  in  my 
office,  with  the  breech  of  my  big  caliber  wide 
open,  waiting  and  longing  for  opportunities 
to  load  and  fire  off  the  sort  of  thing  you 
desire.  And  here  is  the  essay  —  in  a  good 
deal  less  than  one  hundred  words:  Success 
frequently  comes  from  an  admixture  of  un- 
mitigated gall  and  unmodified  rascality,  the 
said  admixture  enabling  its  possessor  to  feast 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  other  fellow's  toil  and 
genius. 

That's  what  I  wrote  him,  Jack;  and  I 
trust  he  enjoyed  it. 

Going  back  to  the  question  of  good- 
resolutions  and  other  forms  of  reforma- 
tion, I  wish  to  say  that  it  all  puts  me  m 
mind  of  the  reform  that  was  worked  upon 
Sol  Carter's  pet  crow.  Sol's  mother  was 
a  widow,  and  they  lived  on  the  old  Single- 
ton place  just  across  the  river  from 
Hawksburgh.  I  guess  you  never  knew 
'em ;  guess  they  moved  into  the  neighbor- 
hood just  after  you  went  West  to  grow  up 
with  the  country — and  grow  fast  to  the 
ground. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Sol  —  a  tall,  gangling, 
comical-looking  yokel  of  about  eighteen  or 
twenty,  who  made  a  bluff  at  running  the 
farm  for  his  mother  —  had  a  pet  crow : 
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and  that  crow  was  as  black  as  the  devil 
has  ever  been  painted  and  twice  as  ornery. 
His  crowship*s  name  was  Csesar.  Sol 
must  have  been  practicing  the  art  of  the 
punster  when  he  named  the  fowl,  for  the 
black  scoundrel  seized  everything  he  cov- 
eted, which  was  a  heap.  He  was  a  verit- 
able pest  to  Sol's  mother,  his  sister  —  the 
wife  of  a  physician  living  over  in  Hawks- 
burgh  —  who  frequently  came  to  help  the 
widow,  and  everyone  about  the  place  ex- 
cept Sol.  The  boy  and  the  bird  were  so 
much  alike — a  pair  of  noisy,  unconven- 
tional, provoking  scamps  —  that  they 
really  enjoyed  each  other's  society.  It 
would  have  been  blank  insanity  to  draw 
to  the  pair,  Jack;  there  were  no  more  like 
'em  in  the  deck. 

The  individual  who  owns  a  parrot  is 
guilty  of  maintaining  a  nuisance;  but  he 
who  keeps  a  pet  crow  is  guilty  of  com- 
pounding a  felony.  For  of  all  the  mis- 
chievous, thievish,  and  exasperating  pets 
a  prize  fool  ever  harbored,  a  crow  simply 
and  easily  takes  the  headmark.  We  know. 
Jack  —  you  and  I;  for,  if  I  remember, 
each  of  us  tried  keeping  one,  once  upon  a 
time. 

But  this  devilish  crow  of  Sol  Carter's, 
sired  by  an  imp  of  chaotic  darkness,  and 
damned  by  everybody,  could  lay  it  over  all 
others  of  his  kind,  as  easily  as  "three  little 
ones"  beats  "aces-up."  Every  bright- 
colored  or  shiny  article  left  lying  in  sight 
about  the  house,  or  the  neighbors'  houses, 
for  that  matter,  Caesar  carried  off  and  se- 
creted. He  was  a  cunning,  conscienceless 
and  chronic  thief,  and  as  skillful  at  se- 
creting his  booty  as  he  was  at  securing  it. 
Scissors  and  thimbles  disappeared  and 
spools  of  thread  and  cards  of  buttons  went 
to  keep  them  company.  Bits  of  ribbon 
and  lace  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  spoons 
and  jewelry  set  out  to  overtake  them. 
And  few  of  the  numerous  odds  and  ends 
ever  returned  to  bless  and  gladden  the 
eyes  of  their  erstwhile  possessors. 

Sol's  sister  Martha  —  the  wife  of  the 
doctor  in  Hawksburgh  —  had  a  special 
dislike  for  Caesar;  and  Caesar  had  a 
special  dislike  for  her.  Always  he  in- 
vaded the  kitchen,  when  she  was  at  the 
farm  baking  or  cooking;  invariably  she 
ran  him  out  with  the  broom,  and  as  In- 
variably he  returned.     Perched  upon  the 


top  of  a  door  or  the  back  of  a  chair,  he'd 
cock  his  saucy  head,  watch  her  every 
movement  and  calmly  wait  his  chance  to 
do  some  devilment;  and  the  moment  her 
back  was  turned,  he'd  snatch  up  something 
she'd  laid  down  and  be  off  with  it.  Then 
as  soon  as  he  had  secreted  his  bit  of  plun- 
der, he'd  come  back  to  mock  her  —  tip- 
toeing up  and  down  the  window  ledge  and. 
cawing  and  chuckling  gutturally. 

Exasperated  beyond  endurance,  Martha 
would  call:  "Sol!  O,  Sol!  Come  and 
take  this  blasted  bird  away!" 

And  Caesar  would  pirouette,  flap  his 
wings,  chuckle,  "Sol!  O,  Sol!"  in  mock- 
ery and  finally  lay  back  upon  the  tip  of 
his  tail  and  fetch  a  laugh  that  sounded 
like  a  horse- fiddle  at  a  country  shivaree. 

Monday  was  Martha's  wash-day  at 
home;  and,  of  course,  on  that  day  she 
never  came  to  the  farm.  Every  time  the 
crow  marked  her  absence;  and,  far  from 
being  pleased,  he  missed  his  usual  source 
of  amusement  and  sat  around  as  solemn 
and  gliun  as  a  needy  nephew  at  a  rich 
uncle's  funeral. 

By  accident,  one  Monday  morning,  he 
learned  where  Martha  was  tarrying  and 
what  she  was  doing;  and  he  was  tickled 
into  a  conniption  fit.  For  some  reason 
known  only  to  his  own  nonsensical  self, 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  river,  waded  In 
the  mud  along  the  shore  and  then  perched 
upon  the  topmost  limb  of  a  giant  dead 
elm  near  the  water's  edge.  From  this  ele- 
vated perch,  he  chanced  to  discover  the 
little  woman  hanging  out  clothes  in  her 
own  back  yard,  and  straightway  he  flapped 
across  the  stream  to  greet  her.  No  doubt. 
Jack,  the  black  torment  thought  she  was  as 
lonesome  and  dejected  without  him  as  he 
was  without  her. 

Plump  upon  one  end  of  the  clothesline 
he  alighted  and  teetered  along  toward  her, 
wagging  his  head  and  leaving  the  marks 
of  his  muddy  feet  upon  the  spotless  linen 
in  his  path.  Martha  wasn't  aware  of  his 
presence  until  he  was  almost  under  her 
nose.  She  gave  a  start  and  nearly  swal- 
lowed the  half-dozen  clothespins  she  was 
holding  in  her  mouth.  Then  she  hastily 
spat  them  out,  screamed,  and  made  a  slap 
at  the  perverse  fowl. 

"Get  out!  Get  out,  you  black  rip!" 
she  cried  shrilly.     "Walking  all  over  my 
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ipce  clean  clothes,  with  your  nasty  muddy 
^t  I     Begone !" 

.  Caesar  flew  away,  chuckling  delightedly, 
apd  perched  upon  a  nearby  building.  He 
was  pleased  mightily  at  the  success  of  his 
venture;  here  was  fun  he  had  not  reck- 
otied  upon.  And  he  interestedly  watched 
Martha,  to  see  what  ttirn  she  meant  to 
give  to  the  game  next. 

The  poor  little  woman,  tears  in  her 
^es  and  her  chin  quivering,  vented  her 
iinpotent  anger  by  shaking  her  fist  at  the 
crow  and  calling  him  harsh  names.  When 
she  had  exhausted  her  limited  vocabulary 
of  homely  epithets,  she  quietly  proceeded 
to  take  the  soiled  pieces  off  the  line,  re- 
rinse  them,  and  hang  them  up  again  — 
all  the  while  keeping  an  eye  upon  Mr. 
Corvus  Americanus. 

'  But  Cssar  was  not  ready  to  quit  his 
newly-discovered  sport.  A  dozen  times 
that  morning,  Martha  had  to  rush  head- 
long from  the  house  to  keep  him  off  the 
4ry^g  clothes;  and  each  time  he  chuckled 
a^d  cawed  the  devilish  delight  he  felt. 

Well,  Jack,  that  darned  crow  must  have 
consulted  the  calendar  from  that  on,  for 
every  Monday  morning  bright  and  early, 
l>e  was  on  hand  to  assist  Martha  with  her 
leashing;  and  every  time  he  succeeded  in 
muddying  the  clothes  once  or  twice.  She 
scolded  him,  she  cursed  him  —  in  a  mild 
and  apologetic  way;  she  clubbed  him,  she 
stoned  him.  And  Caesar  pronounced  the 
game  the  best  ever  and  was  in  a  steenth 
heaven  of  ecstacy  all  the  time.  I'll  bet 
he  sincerely  wished  the  whole  seven  days 
of  the  week  were  rolled  into  one  delight- 
ful, delicious  and  delirious  Monday. 

Worn  out  and  defeated,  Martha  ap- 
pealed to  the  powers  that  were  —  vainly 
expecting  redress  of  grievance  in  her  ex- 
tremity. First  she  went  to  her  brother 
Sol ;  but  he  simply  laughed  at  her. 

^Out  of  patience,  she  screeched:  "1*11 
kill  your  old  crow,  Sol  Carter!" 

v"All  right,  Martha,"  he  hawhawed; 
and  shambled  out  of  her  presence. 

.  Then  she  applied  to  her  husband,  Dr. 
Bjaydon. 

.  "Take  the  shotgun  and  shoot  the  cuss," 
hjB  grinned. 

"You  know  I  can't  shoot  a  gun," 
Martha  answered,  testily;  "I'm  afraid  of 
ope." 


"Oh  I"  grunted  her  husband. 

"You  shoot  the  crow  for  me,"  she  en- 
treated. 

"Haven't  got  time,"  was  the  truthful 
but  disappointing  reply. 

Left  to  her  own  resources,  Martha  puck- 
ered her  lips  and  her  forehead  and  baited 
her  hook  with  a  big  hunk  of  thought  and 
began  to  angle  for  ideas;  and  at  last  she 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  promised  success  — 
promised  to  rid  her  of  the  bane  of  her 
existence.  She  took  down  the  old  cotton 
clothesline  and  put  up  a  new  wire  one. 
Then  she  rigged  up  an  old  electric  bat- 
tery of  her  spouse's,  that  had  been  kicked 
about  the  loft  for  several  years,  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  new  clothesline.  She 
tried  her  improvised  apparatus  on  a  num- 
ber of  sparrows  and  was  muchly  pleased 
with  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with 
which  it  sent  the  feathered  frauds  twit- 
tering and  fluttering  about  their  business. 
Then  she  considered  herself  all  ready  to 
extend  a  warm  and  surprising  welcome  to 
Caesar ;   and  she  smiled  in  anticipation. 

The  next  Monday  morning  came  —  as 
Monday  mornings  have  a  habit  of  doing 

—  and  with  it  came  the  crow,  his  feet  wet- 
ter and  muddier  than  usudl.  Martha 
was  hanging  up  the  clothes  at  one  end  of 
the  line  and  the  knowing  fowl  alighted 
on  the  other  end  and  slowly  began  to 
approach  her,  teetering  and  tittering  and 
bobbing.  The  woman  turned  toward  the 
open  window.     Then  something  happened 

—  something  his  crowship  could  never  un- 
derstand or  elucidate.  Something  sud- 
denly went  through  his  system,  that  felt 
like  a  string  of  red-hot  fishin'-worms  play- 
ing tag  with  one  another;  and  that  some- 
thing ruffled  his  feathers,  tickled  every 
funny-bone  in  his  body  and  gripped  his 
toes  so  tight  around  the  wire  clothesline 
he  couldn't  let  loose,  to  save  his  black  soul 
from  the  perdition  it  deserved. 

He  winced  and  squirmed;  he  had  to  — 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Then  he  managed  to 
let  out  a  raucous,  "Sol!  O,  Sol!"  which 
so  amused  the  woman  that  she  turned  off 
the  current  and  let  him  escape. 

And,  Jack,  that  one  dose  of  lightning- 
juice  was  more  efficient  as  a  reformatory 
measure  than  the  thousand  and  one  good- 
resolutions  Caesar  undoubtedly  had  made 
and  broken.     He  was  reformed  —  and  he 
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knew  it;  and  he  suffered  no  relapse.  Of 
course  he  came  back  each  Monday  morn- 
ing to  see  how  Martha  was  getting  on  with 
her  washing,  but  he  never  again  set  foot 
upon  that  clothesline.  Instead,  he'd  sit 
quietly  upon  a  neighboring  out-building 
and  bob  and  wag  his  head  and  blink  and 
think  for  hours  at  a  time.  But  the  mys- 
tery was  too  much  for  him ;  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  The  thing  preyed  upon  his 
mind  and  his  appetite  and  health  began  to 
fail  him.  Thieyish  depredations  no  longer 
had  an  interest  for  him  —  he  was  a 
changed  bird;  and  at  last  he  went  into  a 
decline  and  died  —  a  puzzled,  disap- 
pointed and  broken-hearted  crow. 

Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  yours,  old 
boy. 

Yours  to  tie  to, 

Jim  Hawkins. 

P.  S.  —  The  records  show  that  Csesar 
carried  no  life  insurance.  Some  men  have 
no  more  sense  that  a  dam  fool  crow. 

Jim. 

XI. 

Boston^  Mass.^  Feb.   14,  19—. 
Dear  Old  Sweetheart  Jack:  — 

As  this  is  the  day  upon  which  the  little 
God  of  Love  is  privileged  to  disport  him- 
self to  suit  his  own  sweet  will,  the  day  of 
sugary  billet  doux  and  peppery  due-bills, 
I'm  writing  you;  and  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider the  letter  a  valentine  —  sentimental 
or  comic,  as  suits  your  notion.  I  would 
have  written  you  before,  if  you  hadn't 
been  behind  in  answering  my  last  letter. 

Looking  at  that  awkward  sentence  as  it 
stands,  Jack  —  kind  of  knock-kneed  and 
wabbly,  and  threatening  to  fall  all  in  a 
heap  —  I  have  to  laugh.  It  makes  me 
think  of  what  old  Charley  Garber  said  to 
his  procrastinating  son,  Bill,  the  morning 
the  latter  just  happened  to  get  down  to  the 
store  a  little  ahead  of  time. 

Old  Charley  found  the  store  open  and 
Bill  sweeping  out.  Looking  up  under  his 
specs,  the  old  man  bawled : 

"Bill,  my  boyh  You're  first  at  last; 
you've  always  been  behind  before;  I'm 
glad  to  see  you're  getting  a  little  early  of 
late.  And,  my  boy,  remember  this:  In 
the  race  of  life,  if  you  wouldn't  be  in  the 


rear  on  your  uppers,  always  keep  a  head 
on  your  shoulders." 

That's  what  the  people  say  he  said, 
Jack ;  I  didn't  hear  him.  It  sounds  a  little 
fishy  to  me;  but  it  sounds  like  old  Char- 
ley, too. 

Say  —  you  big  bunch  of  California 
sunshine !  —  you're  getting  sassier  than  a 
pet  ground-squirrel;  and  you  seem  to  have 
a  particular  pick  at  my  style  of  English 
composition.  In  your  latest  violation  of 
the  postal  rules  and  regulations,  you  get 
off  this :  "Your  letters  show  your  lack  of 
college  culture  and  your  want  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  classics." 

That's  all  right,  Jackie  —  that's  all 
right !  But  do  they  show  an  intimacy  with 
Jim  Hawkins?  That's  what  /  want  to 
know ;  and  it's  a  good  deal  more  import- 
ant. For  I  hold  that  the  fellow  who 
thoroughly  knows  himself  needn't  worry 
much  about  an  introduction  to  the  other 
fellows;  he'll  know  'em  all  right  when  he 
meets  'em,  anyhow.  As  to  style  in  writ- 
ing, any  old  style's  good  enough  so  long 
as  it's  plain,  straightforward  and  tells  just 
what  the  writer  means  —  which  a  good 
many  styles  don't.  And,  as  for  me,  I  like 
the  slouch-hat,  gray-flannel-shirt  style  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  better  than  the  silk-tie, 
diamond-stud  style  of  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge;  the  before-breakfast  style  of  Jack 
London  better  than  the  after-dinner  style 
of  our  own  Chauncey  Depew;  the  sun- 
burned-back, stub- toe  style  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  better  than  the  operation- 
for-apendicitis  style  of  Harry  Thurston 
Peck.  Style's  all  right  when  it's  plain 
and  solid,  showing  the  grain  of  originality 
and  the  oil-finish  of  individuality;  but 
darn  this  plush-upholstered,  chenile- 
fringed  kind,  that's  just  made  to  stand  in 
the  corner  and  catch  dust.  I  can't  bear 
it  — I  can't/ 

Of  course  a  writer  should  read  the 
works  of  other  writers,  for  amusement  and 
for  profit ;  and  he  should  know  something 
of  how  they  live  and  do,  I  presume.  It 
won't  do  him  any  harm  to  know  what  kind 
of  fountain  pen  Rudyard  Kippling  fan- 
cies, what  kind  of  paper  Tolstoi  prefers; 
but  it  won't  do  him  any  good,  either,  to 
know  how  many  obsolete  words  William 
Dean  Howells  has  been  able  to  find  '-^ 
the  dictionary,  or  how  Henry  James  can 
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write  a  who^e  book  without  betraying 
what  he  means. 

And  I  show  my  lack  of  college  cul- 
ture—  so  I  do,  eh?  Well,  Tm  confound- 
edly glad  of  it!  I  haven't  got  enough 
simon-pure  individuality  that  I  can  run 
the  risk  of  ruining  a  part  of  it,  by  mixing 
a  lot  of  other  people's  stuff  in  with  it.  I 
know  a  chap  here  in  Boston  who's  on 
speaking  terras  with  a  half-dozen  living 
languages  and  in  psychic  communication 
with  a  half-dozen  dead  ones;  and  yet  he 
can't  write  a  little  bit  —  can't  write  a 
check  for  ten  dollars,  that  will  be  hon- 
ored at  any  bank  in  the  city.  If  he'd  com- 
pete for  a  prize  of  a  bladder  of  snuff,  he 
wouldn't  get  a  pinch;  if  he'd  try  to  set 
the  world  afire,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
strike  a  match.  And  he  wasn't  a  fool  to 
begin  with,  either,  old  boy;  he  was 
smarter  than  the  average.  But  today  his 
head's  so  full  of  other  people's  ideas 
there's  no  room  for  any  of  his  own.  His 
fond  and  indulgent  parents  thought  his 
mind  ought  to  be  fed ;  so  they  put  up  their 
good  money  to  pay  for  the  provender  and 
told  the  young  man  to  loosen  his  waist- 
band, set  both  elbows  on  the  table  and 
shovel  it  in  with  both  hands.  He  ate 
hungrily  in  the  high-school,  greedily  in 
college,  and  voraciously  in  the  university. 
Then  he  went  abroad  to  try  a  few  new- 
fangled dishes  —  hashed-over  stuff  that 
had  gone  sour  in  the  refrigerator  of  time 
—  and  returned  home  to  show  how  he  had 
grown. 

And  he  had  grown,  Jacfc  —  grown  like 
the  stall-fed  ox.  He  had  meat  on  the  top 
of  his  head  two  inches  thick;  had  acute 
engorgement  of  the  intellect  and  fatty- 
degeneration  of  the  think-cells.  His 
parents  were  gratified  but  not  satisfied. 
They  put  him  to  soak  in  the  brine  of  the 
world's  best  literature;  and  that  fixed 
him  —  finished  him.  He  staid  in  the 
pickle  about  fifteen  minutes  too  long,  and 
the  result  is  that  he's  got  about  as  much 
real  life  left  in  him  as  a  wall-eyed  salt 
mackerel  has.  He  has  made  a  flat  fizzle 
of  everything  he's  tried  to  do — naturally 
and  necessarily.  I  let  him  try  his  hand 
at  life  insurance,  after  he'd  failed  at  about 
everything  else.  Well,  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks  of  briggling,  he  landed  one 
man  for  a  thousand  dollars;  and  when  he 


went  to  fill  out  the  application,  I'm 
blessed  if  he  didn't  put  half  of  it  in  San- 
skrit or  some  other  defunct  lingo. 

No,  Jack  Linden!  Just  because  enough 
of  a  good  thing  makes  a  man  strong  is  no 
warrant  for  saying  too  much  of  it  will 
make  him  stronger.  There's  a  limit.  A 
whole  lot  of  our  big-wigs  have  mental  in- 
digestion and  don't  know  it.  Vou  needn't 
get  alarmed,  though,  old  man;  you're  in 
no  danger. 

And  it's  easy  to  discern  my  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  classics,  too.  Um — 
m — m  !  Yes,  indeed !  Well,  there's  where 
you're  off,  Jackson  Adair  Linden  —  'way 
off.  I'm  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
classics,  all  right  enough;  on  friendly 
terms  with  'em,  in  fact.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  getting  so  skin-close  familiar  with 
a  friend  as  to  borrow  his  clothes  to  show 
off  in.  No,  I'm  just  blunt  and  truthful 
James  Hawkins;  and  I'm  a  little  suspi- 
cious nobody's  duds  would  set  me  quite 
as  well  as  my  own.  There's  richer  and 
finer  raiment  than  mine,  in  plenty ;  but  it 
isn't  for  me  —  it  wouldn't  fit  me,  would 
sag  in  the  back  and  bag  at  the  knees, 
probably.  I've  never  donned  the  gold  and 
purple  robe  of  a  royal  Solomon  and  I'm 
not  going  to;  I've  never  sported  the  spot- 
less toga  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Cicero  and  I'm 
not  hankering  to.  I  might  look  about 
right  in  the  jack-boots  and  buff-jerkin  of 
Shakespeare;  but  I'm  not  going  to  risk 
it.  I  might  be  a  fetching  figure  in  the 
dragon- decorated  gown  of  old  Confucius; 
but  I'm  going  to  play  safe  by  not  trying  it. 

And  what  is  a  classic,  anyhow?  Just 
because  a  thing  is  old,  and  musty,  and  mil- 
dewed and  measly,  doesn't  make  it  val- 
uable ;  and  just  because  a  bit  of  literary 
ware  has  been  patted  on  the  back  and  ped- 
dled up  and  down  the  earth  by  twenty  or 
thirty  generations  of  admiring  fools, 
doesn't  make  it  a  classic.  If  it  wasn't  all 
right  in  the  start,  it's  all  wrong  today;  if 
it  wasn't  a  classic  to  begin  with,  it  isn't 
a  classic  now.  A  classic,  to  my  mind. 
Jack  Linden,  was  a  classic  the  minute  it 
was  born  and  will  be  a  classic  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.  And  white  whiskers 
and  deep  wrinkles  don't  help  it  a  little 
bit.  A  genuine  Stradivarius  violin  was  a 
fine  instrument  when  the  old  maker  first 
got  it  done  and  laid  it  upon  the  shelf  to 
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let  the  varnish  dry;  all  that  age  has  done 
for  it .  is  to  mellow  and  sweeten  the  tone 
of  it.  A  cheap  fiddle  of  today  will  be  a 
cheap  fiddle  a  thousand  years  from  now. 
Age  improves  whiskey  and  tobacco  and 
fiddles ;  but  it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  literature  and  music,  and  painting 
and  sculpture.  We've  got  a  whole  lot  of 
truck  handed  down  from  the  ages  that 
were  so  poor  in  good  stuff  that  the  bad 
stuff  got  a  chance  to  speak  its  little  piece 
and  attract  wide  attention ;  and  some  fools 
are  still  petting  and  praising  it.  And  such 
fools  think  that  nothing  written  today  is 
worth  while.  Oh,  the  devil!  Such  talk 
makes  me  mad.  We're  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  heap  of  slush  right  now  —  that's 
a  fact ;  but  at  the  same  time  we're  writing 
and  publishing  more  worthy  books  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  We're 
producing  too  much  —  that's  the  trouble, 
and  the  only  trouble;  the  good  and  the 
bad  are  swept  by  in  the  swift  current  of 
the  flood  —  and  it's  just  a  glimpse,  and 
goodbye.  We  have  books  appearing  every 
year  —  and  attracting  meager  attention, 
probably  —  that,  had  they  appeared  a 
hundred  years  ago  even,  would  today  be 
secure  as  classics.  I  say  honor  the  old 
man  if  he's  deserving  of  honor —  but  not 
just  because  he's  bald-headed  and  tooth- 
less ;  and  I  say  encourage  the  young  man 
by  giving  him  credit  for  being  what  he  is. 
Catch  on? 

"Oh,  why  don't  our  writers  write  stuff 
like  the  old  masters  wrote?"  yells  the 
wild-eyed  and  tousle-topped  critic.  That's 
so  I  W^hy  don't  they  ?  And  why  don't  our 
shipbuildres  build  canoes  instead  of  iron- 
clads, and  our  architects  build  cabins  In- 
stead of  sky-scrapers?  Why  don't  we 
travel  by  ox-cart  instead  of  by  electric- 
car  :  and  why  don't  we  believe  in  ghosts 
and  goblins  instead  of  in  sense  and 
science?  I  might  go  on  indefinitely,  Jack. 
But  what's  the  use?  The  world  has 
changed  —  that's  all ;  and  we're  not  going 
back  in  literature  or  anything  else.  What 
we  have  is  what  we  desire — what  we 
want.  It'll  change  as  it  needs  to  change. 
And  the  author  of  today  can't  write  as 
did  the  author  of  some  bygone  age,  any- 
how ;  and  that  ends  the  matter. 

But,  Jack,  ^he  self-appointed,  self- 
styled   critic  is  a   great   fellow  to  admire 


the  things  of  the  past ;  he  always  has  been. 
Just  let  a  thing  be  musty  and  fusty  and 
dusty,  and  immediately  it  appeals  to  his 
mental  olfactories.  He  takes  a  long- 
drawn  and  delicious  whiff,  screws  up  his 
nose,  looks  wise  as  an  inspired  gander  and 
solemnly  pronounces  the  thing  the  best 
ever.  The  critics  of  Greece  said  Homer's 
poetry  was  rot,  but  they  profoundly  ad- 
mired the  doggerel  of  the  bards  of  Baby- 
lon; the  critics  of  Rome  could  see  noth- 
ing in  the  verse  of  Virgil,  but  they  saw  a 
plenty  in  the  poetry  of  Homer ;  the  critics 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  couldn't  find  any- 
thing to  praise  in  Shakespeare,  but  they 
found  a  whole  plenty  in  Virgil;  and  the 
critics  of  the  twentieth  century  won't  even 
tip  their  hats  to  a  modern  verse-maker, 
but  they  get  down  on  their  knees  and  slob- 
ber all  over  the  grave  of  Shakespeare. 
And  so  it  goes;  and  so  it  always  will  go. 

I  got  a  booklet  from  a  big  publishing 
firm  recently,  advertising  their  "Chroni- 
iclers'  Chronicle  of  the  World";  and  m 
said  booklet  was  a  pile  of  puffs  —  puffs 
from  the  kings,  queens,  and  jacks  of  the 
cult  of  critics.  I  got  a  deal  of  diversion 
out  of  that  booklet  —  I  did,  honestly. 
One  patriarch  of  the  pack  —  old  enough 
to  know  a  heap  better  —  got  off  something 
like  this: 

"The  day  of  big  private  libraries  is 
past.  Outside  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
a  good  encyclopedia,  and  the  Chroniclers' 
Chronicle  of  the  World,  all  books  are  in- 
deed vanity  of  vanities." 

That  tickled  me.  I  read  it  again,  and 
it  tickled  me  some  more.  I  kept  on  read- 
ing it  and  I  got  so  tickled  I  pranced  up 
and  down  the  floor  —  gritting  my  teeth 
and  mussing  my  hair. 

Think  of  it.  Jack  Linden!  As  for  the 
Bible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it's  being 
assailed  in  the  house  of  its  friends  —  that 
the  ministers  are  giving  it  some  good  hard 
knocks  with  their  "higher  criticism"  clubs 
—  I  still  respect  and  venerate  it  as  a  very 
fair  sample  of  ancient  Jewish  literature. 
Say  I  Some  of  those  "higher  criticism" 
chaps  will  knock  one  per  cent,  off  Old 
Hundred  yet  —  and  make  a  new  Ninety 
and  Nine  out  of  it. 

As  a  code  of  morals,  of  course  the 
Bible  may  not  exactly  fit  in  with  our 
twentieth -century      every-devil-for-himself 
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ideas;  but  that's  not  saying  the  Bible's  in 
the  wrong.  Be  this  and  that  as  they  may, 
however,  there's  no  denying  the  old  book's 
a  classic. 

It  would  be  heresy  to  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare's top-notch  literature;  so  I  don't 
doubt  it. 

The  good  encyclopedia  has  within  itself 
the  proof  of  its  own  rectitude,  certitude, 
and  exactitude,  and  needs  no  boosting  and 
booming  from  anybody;  and  the  publish- 
ers of  the  Chroniclers'  Chronicle  of  the 
World  will  look  after  it  —  and  see  that 
it  settles  down  among  the  inmiortals. 

There!  I've  admitted  that  they're  all 
all-right.  But  what  of  it?  Don't  we 
need  any  fiction  *  but  the  fiction  of  the 
Bible,  any  poetry  but  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare? Don't  we  want  any  wit  but  the 
wit  of  the  encyclopedia,  any  hiunor  but 
the  humor  of  the  Chroniclers'  Chronicle? 
Don't  we  have  use  for  a  dictionary,  even? 
Such  abominable  rot  —  and  from  one  in 
authority!  Limit  the  private  libary  to  the 
four  works  named,  and  how  many  devoted 
readers  would  we  have?  The  mastiff's  a 
great  dog,  but  he's  no  good  as  a  ratter; 
the  collie's  admirable,  but  he's  a  flat  fail- 
ure in  a  fox-chase.  The  oak  tree's  staunch 
and  rugged,  but  the  world  has  use  for  the 
tall  and  graceful  pine ;  the  rose  is  the  queen 
of  flowers,  but  thousands  of  hearts  would 
sadden  at  thought  of  losing  the  daisy  and 
violet.  No,  Jack,  I'm  going  to  put  up 
another  row  of  shelves  and  gather  in  some 
more  of  the  good  books,  instead  of  send- 
ing to  the  junk-dealer  the  few  I  have. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Valentine 
Day,  didn't  we  stir  up  a  hornets'  nest  the 
time  we  sent  those  miserable  and  nasty 
comics  to  Jennie  Norton  and  Bessie  Scott, 
when  we  were  about  thirteen  or  fourteen? 
We  went  down  to  Babylon  and  traded  a 
skunk  skin  for  a  whole  batch  of  the  gaudy 
abominations,  if  you  recall ;  and  it  was  a 
standoff  as  to  which  was  the  louder  —  the 
smell  of  the  polecat  pelt  or  the  colors  and 
designs  of  those  comics.  Out  of  the  lot 
we  selected  the  loudest  two  and  mailed 
one  to  Jennie  and  the  other  to  Bessie,  skill- 
fully disguising  our  handwriting,  as  we 
thought. 

The  one  Jennie  got  was  a  picture  of  a 
pair  of  be-bowed  and  be-buckled  garters. 
A  pair  of  garters!     The  audacity  of  the 


deed  takes  my  breath  away  at  this  late 
day,  even,  old  fellow!  And  under  the 
gorgeous  picture  was  printed: 

For   fear  your  pretty  calves  get  out 

And  gambol  o'er  the  mead, 
Two  hahers  here  I  send  to  you  — 

The  very  things  you  need. 

The  one  we  sent  to  Bessie  was  a  picture 
of  a  big  fine-tooth  comb  —  with  this  bit 
of  soul-stirring  doggerel  attached: 

No   silken   tresses  crown  your  head. 
But  just  a  stack  of  hay  instead; 
So  use  this  catcher  every  day, 
To  keep  the  cattle  from  your  hay. 

It  was  an  awful  thing  to  do,  old 
man  — simply  awful!  Still  I  don't 
believe  we  had  anything  mean  in  our 
minds  when  we  did  it.  We  just  wanted 
to  shock  those  two  prim  and  precise 
little  prudes,  Jennie  and  Bessie.  And 
we  did  it — oh,  we  did  it!  And  we  scan- 
dalized the  whole  community,  to  boot  — 
"the  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man, 
thief;  the  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant, 
chief."  The  two  little  minxes  showed  the 
valentines  to  their  parents;  and  their 
parents  told  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the 
road-supervisor  and  the  constable.  What 
a  hullabaloo  that  piece  of  innocent  mis- 
chief raised!  And  they  traced  the  thing 
home  to  us,  Jack.  If  you  remember,  the 
trail  of  that  noisome  skunk  skin  was  our 
undoing,  and  we  stood  accused  of  the 
crime.  It  was  left  to  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Sarbonne,  to  deal  with  us.  He  tacked  the 
two  pesky  comics  upon  the  blackboard  and 
made  us  walk  up  and  face  them.  Hon- 
estly, Jack,  that  fine-tooth  comb  looked  as 
big  as  a  one-horse  hay-rake  —  those  gar- 
ters looked  as  big  as  circus  rings.  I  was 
scared  plum  to  death. 

"James,"  Mr.  Sarbonne  said  impress- 
ively, "did  you  send  that  —  that  thing  to 
Bessie  Scott?"  And  he  pointed  a  long 
and  bony  finger  at  the  comb  and  its  verse- 
let. 

"No,  sir,"  I  answered  truthfully. 

"Jackson,"  he  said,  turning  to  you  and 
indicating  the  garters,  "did  you  send 
that — that  awful  thing  to  Jennie  Nor- 
ton?" 
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"No,  sir,"  you  declared  stoutly  and  hon- 
estly. 

I  caught  a  brief  breath  of  relief;  but  it 
was  premature.  For  Mr.  Sarbonne  pur- 
sued relentlessly: 

"James,  did  you  send  that  to  Jennie?'* 

He  had  me,  Jack;  he  had  worked  the 
combination. 

"Y-e-s,  sir,"  I  falteringly  owned  up. 

"And,  Jackson,  did  you  send  that  to 
Bessie?'^ 

It  was  your  funeral  that  shot,  old  pard; 
he  was  clear  inside  the  strong  box. 

"Yes,  sir,"  you  confessed,  your  freckled 
face  on  fire. 

And  happee-land.  Jack  Linden,  what  a 
scutching  we  did  get!  I  could  have  sold 
my  back  for  a  washboard — that's  no  lie. 


So  long.     Write  soon. 

Yours  in  Sunshine  and  Shadow, 

Jim  Hawkins. 

P.  S.  —  I  just  want  to  utter  this  threat : 
If  you  don't  say  something  about  life  in- 
surance pretty  soon,  what  you  have  done 
and  what  you  mean  to  do,  1*11  be  out  there 
to  interview  you.  Jim. 

P.  S.  Again  —  You  needn't  hurry  about 
answering  this.  Jack.  The  little  woman's 
had  the  grip,  and  the  winter's  been  too 
much  for  her:  I  believe  I'll  run  out  to 
the  Pacific  coast  with  her.  Her  health 
and  your  morals  both  need  looking  after; 
so  you  needn't  be  surprised  to  find  us  at 
your  back  door  almost  any  day,  spieling 
for  a  handout. 

[The  End.] 


To  a  Katydid 

How  oft  you  say  that  Katy  did, 

In  that  dogmatic  way; 
But  yet,  in  all  the  years  youVe  sung, 

I've  never  heard  you  say 
Just  what  it  was  that  Katy  did. 

Was  it  so  very  wrong 
That  it  should  ever  be,  perforce. 

The  burden  of  your  song? 

Don't  deal  in    innuendoes,    dear  — 

The    coward's    stealthy   way 
Of  giving  an  impression  of 

A  thing  he  dare  not  say. 
You  ought  to  tell  us  all  the  facts. 

Not  part,  for  that  misleads 
Poor  human  nature,  prone  to  think 

Oft  ill  of  harmless  deeds. 

Did  Katy  rouge  her  pretty  cheeks. 

Or  wear  her  hat  awry. 
Thus  shaming  your  prude  spinster  race. 

So  ceaselessly  you  cry? 
Or  was  it  that  poor  Katy  loved 

Unwisely,   or  too   well. 
And  did  what  many  a  Kate  has  done 

Before,  when  tempted  —  fell? 

Whate'er  it  was,  you  ought,  I  think. 

Have  more  of  charity. 
And  not  harp  over  one  poor  slip 

Through  all  eternity. 
Unless  you're    sinless,  too,  in  thought 

As  well  as  deed  alone, 
Though  Katy  were  a  Magdalene, 

You  should  not  cast  a  stone. 

Charles  Kinney. 
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The  Pied  Piper,  Prisoner 

By  Effie  Kline  Merwine 


This  simple  story  of  a  child's  loyalty  and  affection  for  "The  Piper/'  comes 
from  the  atmosphere  of  a  well  known  United  States  Army  post  in  this  country  and 
will  be  recognized  in  certain  high  military  circles  as  being  substantially  authorita- 
tive. It  is  a  narrative  of  pure  childish  interest,  such  as  might  well  appeal  to  younger 
heads  whose  owners  may  read  it  or  have  it  read  to  them;  but  to  older  folk,  also, 
it  may  convey  some  lesson  worth  the  perusal. 
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THE  reservation  looked  more  like 
a  city  park  than  a  military 
post.  Though  it  was  late  m 
the  fall  the  grass  was  yet  green, 
and  but  few  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful trees  showed  any  trace  of 
frost.  The  artificial  lake  near  the  public 
highway  lay  clear  and  still  and  picttir- 
esque.  The  ofl5cers'  residences,  soldiers* 
quarters,  and  other  buildings  of  the  bar- 
racks were  in  the  background.  All  was 
quiet,  peaceful,  tranquil,  and  the  only 
signs  of  life  were  the  sentinel,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  walk  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  highway,  and  a  little  girl,  Ber- 
nice,  Lieutenant  Gilliwade's  daughter, 
standing  on  the  steps  leading  down  the 
terrace  to  the  road,  swinging  her  white, 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  horizon  east,  south  and  w^est. 

Bernice  danced  impatiently  up  and 
down  the  stone  steps  as  she  had  done 
several  times  in  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 
"He  must  come,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
can*t  wait  much  longer.  I'll  die.'*  And 
she  looked  as  though  she  meant  it.  She 
had  something  to  tell  him  and  it  was 
burning.  She  shaded  her  eyes  from  the 
descending  sun  and  looked  long  toward  the 
west.  She  was  sure  he  would  come  from 
that  direction.  At  last,  however,  when 
she  turned  her  head,  a  long  black  line  was 
discemable  in  the  south  road  before  it 
made  its  bend  to  the  north;  the  sight  of 
which  made  her  clap  her  hands  and  for  a 
moment  forget  that  she  was  sad.  Pres- 
ently the  black  line  became  blue,  and  Ber- 


nice could  see  the  white  gloved  hands  of 
the  recruits  swinging  as  they  came  march- 
ing on  and  the  chevrons  on  the  sleeves 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  were 
in  attendance.  They  were  returning  from 
the  afternoon's  *hike.'  At  the  left  of  the 
blue  line  rode  a  horseman,  and  Bernice 
knew  that  her  father  was  near. 

"Hurry,  father,  hurry,"  she  cried,  long 
before  he  came  in  range  of  her  voice.  As 
soon  as  he  spied  her  he  lifted  his  cap  and 
swung  it  high  over  his  head,  and  Bernice 
waved  her  hat  frantically  in  return  and 
danced  down  the  steps  for  the  tenth  time. 

Lieutenant  Gilliwade  spurred  his  horse 
ahead  of  the  column,  veered  around  his 
men,  and  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  little 
girl.  He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  puz- 
zled air.  There  was  too  much  agitation 
in  the  movements  of  this  usually  calm, 
serene  creature  to  be  natural. 

"What  do  you  want  to  tell  me,  now, 
Bernice  Blossom?"  he  asked,  but  the 
bright  flash  of  pretty  teeth,  and  the  laugh- 
ter that  was  ever  overflowing  from  Ber- 
nice's  lips  for  him,  were  lacking,  and  a 
sob,  the  most  unusual  thing  in  the  world 
from  Bernice,  greeted  him. 

"Nothing,  father,  nothing— only,  only 
— "  she  faltered,  holding  up  her  arms  to 
him  appealingly,  "The  Piper's  been  ar- 
rested, father,  and  put  in  the  guard 
house." 

"No!"  exclaimed  her  father.  He  won- 
dered very  much  what  the  trouble  could 
be,  but  knowing  well  that  Bernice  had 
reached  her  limit  of  self-control  and  that 
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there  would  be  a  violent  outbreak  should 
she  attempt  to  tell  him,  he  refrained  from 
asking. 

"We'll  have  to  see  about  this,"  he  said 
soothingly.  "Run  up  to  the  house  now, 
and  I'll  join  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

She  ran  up  the  steps,  stopped,  hesitated, 
then  called  to  her  father,  who  was  now 
urging  his  horse  to  a  fast  trot  to  overtake 
his  men: 

"Father,  his  prisoners  got  away!  They 
got  away,  father  1"  she  shouted;  and  he 
waved  his  hand  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  heard. 

The  Piper  had  been  on  duty  at  this  post 
less  thai:i  a  month.  It  was  his  good  for- 
time  to  find,  on  his  arrival,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gilliwade  was  also  stationed  here. 
Lieutenant  Gilliwade,  although  not  more 
than  five  years  his  senior,  had  been  to  The 
Piper,  since  their  acquaintance,  a  sort  of 
god,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  his  unconscious 
influence  that  led  The  Piper  to  join  the 
army.  He  had  known:  and  respected  Mrs. 
Gilliwade  from  his  earliest  recollection, 
for  they  were  brought  up  in  the  same 
neighborhood;  and  he  had  idolized  Ber- 
nice  from  her  babyhood. 

For  nine  summers  the  Lieutenant  had 
taken  his  family  to  Mrs.  Gilliwade's  old 
home  for  a  short  vacation,  sometimes  a 
long  one,  in  the  village  which  was  also 
the  home  of  The  Piper  and  his  parents. 
Eight  summers  of  this  time.  The  Piper 
had  met  them  there,  but  the  last  year  he 
was  in  the  army  and  did  not  see  them. 
The  cry  of  joy  that  hailed  The  Piper 
when  the  little  girl  first  caught  sight  of 
him  after  their  arrival  each  year,  and  the 
glad  peals  of  laughter  in  his  ears  as  she 
climg  to  him,  thumping  his  back  with  a 
sturdy  fist  and  calling  him  "The  Piper, 
The  Piper,  you,  The  Piper,"  were  indeed 
good  to  hear.  More  gratifying  still, 
although  accompanied  with  a  twinge  of 
pain  ,was  the  thought  of  the  departure  of 
these  people  from  the  village,  when  Ber- 
nice  would  sob  most  piteously  after  telling 
him  goodby.  And  when  he  reached  the 
post  in  question  and  found  them,  it  was 
Bemice  who,  on  the  rare  occasions  that 
she  met  him,  continued  to  call  him  affec- 
tionately "The  Piper,"  that  strange  nick- 
name that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him 
away  up  there  in  the  village  because  of  the 


fact  that  a  half  dozen  or  more  children 
were  continually  tagging  at  his  heels, 
although  he  carried  no  enchanted  fife  and 
wore  no  pied  garments  as  did  his  ancient 
name-sake. 

Thus  far  in  the  army  he  had  proven 
himself  a  steady,  reliable  soldier.  He  had 
come  into  favor  with  his  officers  because 
of  his  capacity  to  understand  orders  and 
his  alacrity  in  obeying  them,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
worked  for  recognition  and  promotion. 

But,  alas,  on  this  particular  day  every- 
thing had  gone  against  him.  In  the 
morning  he  awoke  a  proud  soldier;  in  the 
evening  he  retired  a  prisoner  in  the  guard 
house. 

As  for  Lieutenant  Gilliwade,  he  be- 
lieved that  Bemice  was  mistaken,  that  she 
was  laboring  under  a  false  impression, 
and  he  was  dmnbfounded,  upon  reporting 
to  the  adjutant's  office,  to  find  that  the 
child  was  correct,  that  The  Piper  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  three  prisoners 
who  were  to  work  that  afternoon  hauling 
rubbish  and  wood  to  the  crematory,  and 
that  they  had  escaped  from  him,  and  as 
usual  in  such  cases.  The  Piper  was  imme- 
diately arrested. 

*     *     * 

Bemice  did  not  grieve  long.  The  Piper 
was  in  the  right,  and  the  right  must  win — 
her  theory.  However,  the  amount  of 
planning  and  scheming  that  went  on 
under  those  love-locks  would  have  been 
interesting  indeed  to  her  elders.  She 
learned  that  The  Piper  must  come  to  trial 
by  court-martial,  and  if  the  court  should 
decide  that  he  had  been  neglegent  in  his 
duty,  or  careless  in  his  watch,  or  had  in- 
tentionally permitted  the  prisoners  to 
escape,  he  would  be  sent  to  a  military 
prison  and  be  compelled  to  work  very 
hard  and  besides  be  discharged  from  the 
army;  and  all  the  other  information  she 
obtained  and  absorbed  in  regard  to  trials 
by  general  courts-martial  would  have  been 
surprising  to  anyone  who  could  have 
known  that  she  possessed  it.  There  was 
one  thing  that  pained  her  to  discover,  and 
that  was  that  as  wise  and  good  and  su- 
perior as  was  her  father,  he  could  not 
order  The  Piper  released  from  the  guard 
house ;  he  could  not  set  him  free,  —  this 
was  beyond  his  power.     He  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  court,  and  she  pleaded  with 
him  to  persuade  the  other  officers,  who 
were  members;  to  release  The  Piper.  At 
this  her  father's  laughing  eyes  became 
very  grave.  He  asked  her  to  listen  as  he 
repeated  the  oath  each  member  must  take 
before  trying  a  prisoner,  and  explained  to 
her  as  much  of  it  as  she  could  understand. 
"Without  partiality,  favor  or  affection" — 
those  words  were  all  just  a  little  beyond 
her,  but  in  the  light  of  his  explanation, 
she  understood  clearly  what  the  oath 
meant. 

**So,  you  see,  Bernice,  because  of  you 
and  The  Piper,  I  shall  ask  to  be  excused 
from  the  court,"  he  said  kindly.  The 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  at  this.  But  her 
father  must  be  right ;  she  was  sure  of  that. 
Seeing  her  pain,  he  promised  to  speak  to 
the  president  of  the  court  and  the  judge- 
advocate  and  ask  them  to  hurry  up  the 
case  and  bring  The  Piper  to  trial  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  thus  relieve  all  of  sus- 
pense. 

It  was  after  this  talk  with  her  father 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Major 
Dale,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post. 
She  would  tell  him  what  a  nice  man  The 
Piper  was,  that  she  had  known  him  ever 
since  she  was  little,  and  how  hard  he  had 
tried  to  do  his  duty  but  couldn't  on  ac- 
count of  having  too  many  prisoners  in  his 
care  and  a  gun  that  wouldn't  go  oil. 
Major  Dale  was  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  post,  and  he  could  do  anything  he 
wished,  she  had  no  doubt.  He  had  a  kind 
face.  His  brown  eyes,  when  he  looked  at 
her,  seemed  to  say  that  he  loved  children. 
The  dimples  in  his  cheeks  told  her  that 
he  would  not  say  a  cross  word  to  her  for 
the  world,  even  though  he  should  tell  her 
that  he  would  do  nothing  for  The  Piper. 
But,  then,  he  was  the  commanding  officer, 
and  she  was  filled  with  awe  of  him,  even 
though  he  did  look  good  and  kind.  She 
had  heard  her  father  say  that  the  Major 
allowed  none  of  his  officers  to  come  into 
his  office  when  he  was  busy;  then  what 
would  he  think  of  a  little  girl's  intrusion? 
She  was  frightened  to  go,  but  go  she 
would  to  "'cede"  for  The  Piper  as  Queen 
Esther  in  the  Bible  went  to  "'cede"  for 
her  people. 

"And  so  I  will  go,  and  if  I  perish,  I 
perish."     She  quoted  the  courageous  words 


of  the  ancient  queen  as  she  sauntered 
slowly  down  Lieutenants*  Row  toward  the 
office,  swinging  her  hat  at  her  side  in  her 
characteristic  manner. 

Her  plmnp,  round  cheeks  were  pink 
with  health.  Her  blue  eyes  were  large 
and  wore  a  dark,  dark  hue  from  the  in- 
tensity of  her  thought.  Her  light  hair, 
just  the  least  inclined  to  curl,  was  blown 
against  her  face  by  the  breeze,  so  that 
Captain  Glenholley,  the  Adjutant,  whose 
desk  faced  the  window  that  opened  out  on 
the  walk,  smiled  to  see  the  picture  before 
him,  as  did  also  Lieutenant  Cabanreed, 
who  was  looking  over  the  Adjutant's 
shoulder. 

Her  heart  beat  high.  She  hesitated  on 
the  step.  Just  as  she  had  smmnoned  up 
courage  sufficient  to  step  inside  the  com- 
mandant's door,  the  Adjutant  spoke  to 
her  from  his  open  window. 

"Hello,  there,  Bernice,"  he  said,  in  the 
lowest,  friendliest  tones,  but  his  words 
had  a  d/.  idedly  different  effect  than  he 
had  calculated.  She  gave  a  startled  jump, 
then  fluttered  down  the  steps,  up  the  walk, 
and  away,  like  a  frightened  bird;  nor  did 
she  come  back. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Bernice?" 
said  the  Adjutant,  and  both  men  laughed. 

A  strange  thing  happened  the  next  day. 
Lieutenant  Cabanreed,  the  judge-advocate 
of  the  general  court-martial,  was  ordered 
to  take  a  squad  of  recruits  to  another  post 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  his  court  was  dis- 
solved, a  new  court  convened,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gilliwade  made  judge-advocate  m 
his  stead,  and  while  he  would  assist  in  the 
trial,  he  would  have  no  part  in  giving 
sentence,  and,  therefore,  would  not  need 
ask  to  be  excused. 

*     *     * 

After  days  and  days,  as  it  seemed  to 
Bernice,  the  time  of  trial  came.  She  was 
as  anxious  about  the  Piper's  case  as  he 
himself,  and  more  busy. 

She  knew  pretty  much  everything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  post  that  afternoon. 
She  sat  on  the  porch  and  watched. 

"Oh,  mother,'-  she  cried,  at  last,  so 
loudly  that  that  good  woman  came  rush- 
ing down  stairs  in  alarm,  thinking  that 
something  had  happened  to  her;  "a  sen- 
tinel just  took  The  Piper  by  to  the  court. 
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and  The  Piper  didn't  have  a  ball  and 
chain  on.     He  didn't,  mother  I" 

Mrs.  Gilliwade  felt  like  shaking  Ber- 
nice  for  causing  her  such  a  fright. 

"Why,  no,  of  course  not.  Henry  would 
not  have  to  be  put  in  chains,"  she  an- 
swered, when  she  could  get  her  breath  to 
do  so.  But  Bemice  was  puzzled.  One  of 
her  troubles  over  The  Piper  had  been  the 
thought  that  wherever  he  went  he  was 
dragging  the  heavy  ball  and  chain  fast- 
ened to  his  ankle. 

"One  prisoner  did,  once,  mother  —  that 
let  other  prisoners  get  away,"  said  she 
with  a  note  of  inquiry  in  her  tone. 

"I  remember  it,*'  replied  her  mother, 
**he  would  not  obey  his  officers  and  was 
constantly  trying  to  get  away,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  him  in  chains  even 
at    his    trial." 

Then  another  sentinel  passed,  marching 
two  prisoners  ahead  of  him  at  the  point  of 
his   gun. 

Away  down  the  avenue,  beyond  the 
great  stone  building  called  "The  Bar- 
racks," Bernice  saw  a  young  man  coming. 
He  w^as  not  a  soldier;  he  was  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes.  She  recognized  him  as 
Mr.  Bradeforse,  the  young  man  who  came 
from  the  near-by  city  to  attend  court- 
martial  and  take  down  everything  m 
shorthand  that  was  said  at  the  trials  of 
prisoners. 

Jolly  Lieutenant  Popersons,  a  member 
of  the  court,  then  came  out  of  Bachelor's 
Quarters — he,  from  the  South,  who 
loved  to  tease  the  children  of  the  post  and 
whom  Bernice  loved  to  "sauce  back"  and 
"get  even."  This  day,  however,  she  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  and  crouched  still  and 
quiet  behind  the  vines  and  a  pillar  of  the 
porch  until  he  had  passed. 

Captain  Glenholley,  who  was  now  pres- 
ident of  the  general  court-martial,  next 
came  by,  following  Lieutenant  Popersons 
on  his  way  to  the  building  in  which  gen- 
eral court  was  held,  and  she  felt  compelled 
to  run  out  to  him  and  plead  for  The  Piper. 
Captain  Glenholley  was  her  friend.  In 
the  post  he  stood  next  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  at  his 
word,  as  at  the  Major's,  The  Piper  could 
be  released.  But  the  Captain  walked  so 
straight,  dignified,  and,  to  her  agitated 
mind,  defiant,  with  his  sword  at  his  side, 


that  she  had  not  the  courage  even  to  lift 
her  voice  to  attract  his  attention.  She  had 
never  noticed  it  before,  but  as  she  peeped 
through  the  vines  at  him  she  thought  he 
looked  like  the  bust  on  the  mantel  up- 
stairs, the  bust  of  a  great  soldier  who  had 
won  many  battles  —  Napoleon.  This 
changed  her  mind  altogether;  she  be- 
lieved she  wouldn't  see  him  now,  she 
would  see  him  later. 

Several  privates,  who  she  thought  must 
be  witnesses,  followed  the  Captain 
through  the  door  of  the  same  building. 
Witnesses  —  Bemice  had  learned  what, 
that  word  meant,  at  least  she  thought  she 
had.  She  would  like  to  be  a  witness  for 
The  Piper.  Another  member  came  up  the 
walk,  idly  clinking  his  sword  on  the  pave- 
ment in  time  to  his  step;  then  another 
member,  another  and  another,  until,  count- 
ing her  father,  fourteen  officers  had 
passed;  then  Bernice  knew  the  court  had 
assembled. 

"And  so  I  will  go  and  if  I  perish,  I 
perish,"  again  repeated  this  little  Queen 
Esther,  as  she  jmnped  up  from  her  hiding 
place.  "I  wish  I  had  stopped  Captain 
Glenholley;  I'll  just  have  to  do  it  now." 

"She  was  pow'ful  scared,"  as  Lieutenant 
Popersons  would  have  said,  and  her  limbs 
trembled  beneath  her.  Not  allowing  her- 
self time  to  think  about  it,  she  ran  over  to 
the  building  into  which  The  Piper,  his 
sentinel,  the  witnesses,  and  the  fourteen 
officers  ha8  disappeared  a  short  time  be- 
fore. She  ascended  the  stairs,  and  without 
waiting  for  her  courage  to  falter,  she 
brushed  by  the  sentinels,  the  orderly  and 
the  witnesses  who  were  all  standing 
straight  and  silent  in  the  hall,  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  before  the  court, — the 
thirteen  officers  sitting  at  a  long  table, 
Captain  Glenholley  at  the  head.  The 
Piper,  the  "young-man-who-took-down," 
and  'Lieutenant  Popersons  at  another, 
smaller  table. 

Someone  had  been  talking  when  she  first 
entered,  but  now  all  was  hushed,  terribly 
hushed.  Every  man  at  the  long  table 
looked  directly  at  her.  The  Piper  and  her 
father,  whose  backs  were  toward  the  door, 
turned  to  see  who  had  come  in,  and  the 
young-man-who-took-down  looked  up  from 
his  note  book  squarely  into  her  face.  She 
had  come  to  he  a  witness  for  The  Piper. 
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She  had  come  to  tell  the  court  the  same 
little  story  that  she  had  fixed  up  in  her 
mind  for  Major  Dale.  She  had  intended 
— but,  oh,  all  those  rebuking  faces  looking 
at  her!  She  was  stunned.  They  were 
waiting  for  her  to  do  something.  The 
Piper  alone  seemed  to  l>e  her  refuge.  He 
was  very  close.  She  made  a  lunge  at  him, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  sobbed : 

"Piper,  Piper,  I  tried  to  help  you,  but  I 
couldn*t  Pi — Piper,  I-Fm  just  a  little  girl. 
Piper — "  and  the  Piper  wept,  too. 

His  tears  checked  her  own.  She  drew 
away  from  him,  put  her  hands  behind  her 
back  and  with  tear-drops  sparkling  on  her 
cheeks  struggled  mightily  to  say  something, 
but  her  father  led  her  from  the  room. 
When  outside  the  door,  she  looked  up  at 
him  through  her  tears,  and  saw  that  his 
face  was  red,  and  that  his  eyes  had  lost 
their  laughter,  as  usual  when  she  did  a 
wrong  thing;  but  he  kissed  her,  neverthe- 
less, and  told  her  to  run  home. 

For  the  next  several  hours  she  wanted  to 
die.  Not  every  minute,  of  course,  but 
whenever  she  thought  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. She  avoided  the  members  of  the 
court  for  a  few  days,  especially  Lieutenant 
Popersons,  and  she  even  felt  shy  of  her 
father ;  but  to  her  great  peace  of  mind,  the 
subject  was  not  mentioned  by  her  family. 

She  wished  very  much  to  know  what  the 
court  had  done  in  the  matter,  but  was  too 
sensitive  on  the  question  to  ask  anyone. 
Vet  her  desire  was  satisfied  in  a  manner 
and  in  a  way  she  never  dreamed  of. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  after  the  trial, 
someone  rang  the  door-bell,  and  she  went 
to  the  door  with  the  maid.  It  was  the 
young-man-who-takes-down  standing  there 
with  two  rolls  of  paper  with  rubber  bands 
around  them.  He  instructed  that  the 
papers  be  given  to  Lieutenant  Gilliwade  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Lieutenant,  being 
out,  the  maid  laid  the  papers  on  his  desk 
and  went  away.  Bemice  hovered  over 
them,  wishing  she  were  big,  so  she  could 
read  and  understand  what  was  inside  the 
rolls. 

"It  tells  ever5rthing  in  here  how  it  hap- 
pened, and — just  everything.  I  wish  I 
could  understand  all  about  it  just  like 
father  does,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  while 
she  was  talking  thus,  she  was  fondly  un- 
rolling the  sheets  of  one  of  the  rolls. 


"Here's  something  I  can  understand, 
anyhow,"  she  said  joyously.  "Here  they 
are,  all  in  a  row,  each  right  under  the 
other,**  and  she  read  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  court.  "And  here's  father 
at  the  very  bottom  of  them  all.  'First 
Lieutenant  Klendenin  Gilliwade,  judge- 
advocate,*  how  funny  it  looks.** 

She  scanned  the  page. 

"Oh,  here's  The  Piper,  too,**  she  cried 

aloud.     "  Private  Henry  G.  Cless,  

Infantry*— that's  The  Piper.'* 

On  down  the  next  sheet  she  glanced.  It 
looked  like  difficult  reading.  Down  the 
next  and  the  next  her  eyes  followed,  then 
there  was  a  page  of  short  lines.  That 
looked  easy.  She  was  getting  excited 
She  could  read  it.  She  could  understand 
it — not  all  the  big,  hard  words  to  be  sure. 
It  took  her  sometime  to  comprehend  that 
the  big  capital  Q  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line  by  itself  meant  "Question,**  and 
that  the  capital  A  meant  "Answer;**  and 
she  puzzled  a  longer  time  over  the  word 
"accused,"  but  finally  decided  it  meant  her 
Piper. 

Little  thrills  of  exultation  and  elation 
ran  through  her  as  she  read.  Much  of  it 
she  skimmed,  because  it  had  no  meaning  to 
her,  but  statements  like  the  following  held 
her  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  she  read  and 
drank  in  every  word: 

"  'Q.  What  was  your  status  at  this  post 
about  the  12th  day  of  September,  1905? 
A.  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  guard  house  at 
that  time.  Q.  Was  the  accused  in  charge 
of  you  and  other  prisoners  on  that  date.^'  *' 

"The  accused,  thafs  The  Piper,"  Ber- 
nice  said,  and  thereafter  in  reading  the 
word  she  read  in  its  place  The  Piper's 
name.  "And  this  man  who  is  answering 
these  questions  must  be  one  of  poor  Piper's 
prisoners ;  perhaps  the  one  that  was  good 
and  made  him  no  trouble.  I  must  read  the 
rest  of  this." 

"  A.  He  was  the  sentinel  over  myself 
and  two  other  prisoners,  sir,  by  the  names 
of  Ross  and  Clark.  Q.  State  fully  to  the 
court  anything  unusual  that  occurred  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  date.  A.  Well,  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  first  went  to  work,  sir, 
we  were  put  to  work  on  the  police  cart. 
When  we  were  unloading  the  last  load  of 
wood  at  the  crematory  The  Piper  told  one 
cf  the  other  prisoners  who  was  leading  the 
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mule  that  was  hitched  to  the  cart  to  come 
back  and  help  unload  the  wood,  and  the 
next  thing  I  heard  The  Piper  say  was 
Halt !  and  then  he  fired* — 

"Oh,  dear,  The  Piper,  just  had  to  do  it," 
sighed  Bernice,  but  she  could  not  afford 
to  stop  for  reflections  like  this;  she  must 
see  how  it  was  coming  out.  She  read  on: 
"  *  Quick  as  lightning  he  ordered  us  to 
double  time  around  the  crematory,  jand 
while  we  .were  doing  that,  he  was  throwing 
.  a  cartridge  in  his  gun.  Then  he  ordered 
us  to  lay  down  and  he  snapped  twice  at  this 
prisoner,  Qark,  .as  he  was  going  over  the 
-  fence,,  and  the  cartridge  didn't  go  off,  and 
before  he. could  get  another  cartridge  in  his 
gun^  the  prisoner  had  gone  over  the  bank 
.and  that  railroad  track  down  there  in 
under  some  cars.  Once  or  twice,  sir,  I 
thought  Ross,  the  other  prisoner,  you 
know,  acted  .«s  if  he  was  going  to  get  up 
and  bolt,  too,  but  I  guess  he  thought  he 
better  not,  ^cause  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
shot  himself,  for  we  were  between  The 
Piper  and  the  man  that  he  was  shooting  at, 
.  and  had  to  lie  low  or  be  in  danger  of  being 
hit.  He  ordered  us  to  double  time  to  the 
guard  house,  and  when  we  got  down  nearly 
'  to:  the  corral,  there  was  a  box  up  against 
the  fence,  and  Ross  jumped  up  on  that  and 
•  bounded  over  the  fence  like  a  rubber  ball, 
and  got  in  behind  some  ladies  who  were 
walking  along  in  that  path  there,  getting 
these  ladies  between  himself  and  The 
Piper,  and  The  Piper  couldn't  get  a  shot  at 
him  then  until  Ross  got  into  the  railroad 
yards  where  th^  were  making  a  cut  of 
cars,  and  he  shot  at  him  as  he  went  through 
between  the  cars,  and  then  we  couldn't  see 
him  any  more.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
he  was  caught.  Q.  Was  Ross  hit?  A. 
\  I  guess  not.  He  told  some  of  the  men  he 
thought  he  was.  It  threw  the  dirt  up  in 
his  face.  The  Piper  meant  to  hit  him  all 
right,  I  can  tell  you  that.' " 

**This  is  better  than  any  story  I  ever 
read,"  said  Bernice.  **0h,  here  is  what 
that  little  old  man  who  works  down  there 
at  the  corral  says.  He's  such  a  funny  lit- 
tle old  man.  I  wonder  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it."  And  Bernice  proceded  at  once 
-  to  find  out. 

"  *Q.  State  to  the  court  under  what  cir- 
cumstances you  saw  The  Piper  on  Septem- 
ber   12,    1905?     A.     I   was  in   the  wash 


house  down  at  the  corral,  and  I  heard  a 
shot  fired  and  ran  out  of  the  wash  house 
through  the  shed  in  the  direction  where 
the  shot  came  from,  and  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  this  man  shooting  at  a  prisoner 
that  had  got  away  from  him  and  was  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  down 
that  bank  on  this  side  of  the  railroad 
track.  All  I  could  see  of  the  prisoner  was 
his  bead  and  shoulders.  He  seemed  to 
drop  right  after  The  Piper  fired.  I  said 
to  The  Piper,  "Vou  got  him  all  right." 
The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the  prisoner 
running  up  the  track  as  fast  as  he  could 
runi.  The  Piper  put  up  his  piece  and  fired 
again  and  missed  him.  I  saw  he  was  quite 
a  way  off  by  that  time,  and  I  told  the  senti- 
nel to  stop  firing  and  I  would  run  after 
him.  I  didn't  want  him  to  shoot.  He 
was  right  behind  me  and  so  excited  he 
was  liable  to  hit  me.  The  man  who  was. 
running  away  got  over  under  the  bridge, 
and  just  as  I  came  under  it,  I  saw  him 
crawl  in  a  little  long  hole  that  was  in  a  pile 
of  stones,  just  large  enough  for  his  body^ 
to  get  into.  The  hole  was  closed  up  on  the 
other  end,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  stand 
there  and  watch  him  at  the  hole  till  The 
Piper  took  his  other  prisoner  back  and  got 
help.'  "  , 

Here  Bernice  stopped  to  laugh.  < 

*^*I  stayed  there  until  The  Piper  came 
with  several  other  sentinels,  and  I  turned 
him-  over  to  them,  and  they  brought  him 
back  to  the  guard  house.'  " 

When  she  read  The  Piper's  testimony 
she- cried  a  little  over  it,  making  remarks  to 
herself  as  she  read  along.  Some  of  his 
answers  were  to .  her  real  heartbreaking. 
This  one,  for  instance:  "Q.  Do  you 
know  of  anything  else  you  could  have  done 
to  have  prevented  the  escape  of  Clark? 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  in  the  world.  I  did 
everything  in  my  power,  sir." 

^*Of  course  you  did,  my  poor  Piper," 
Bernice  said;  "and  the  court  knows  you 
did." 

She  had  scanned  the  pages  on  and  on. 
She  had  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
story,  and  it  was  all  true,  true.  When  she 
had  finished  the  testimony,  her  eyes  shone 
and  her  cheeks  glowed  with  pleasure.  She 
was  not  mature  enough  to  weigh  the  points 
in  the  testimony  either  for  or  against  him, 
and  there  was  much  in  the  record  that  she 
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■  could  not  understand,  but  The  Piper's  tale 
was  all  down  there,  and  it  showed  plainly, 
to  her  mind,  that  he  had  done  the  very  best 
he  could.  There  were  only  a  few  unturned 
pages  remaining,  and  she  wondered  if  they 
might  not  contain  what  the  court  had  de- 
cided about  the  case. 

"  *The  accused,  his  counsel,  the  reporter 
-and  the  judge-advocate  then  withdrew,  and 
the  court  was  closed,*  *'  she  read.  "I  know 
what  that  means :  that  is  where  they  all  go 
out  of  the  court  room  and  wait  in  the  hall 
till  they  are  called  back.  The  judge- 
advocate,  that's  father;  the  accused,  thafs 
The  Piper;  the  counsel,  that's  Lieutenant 
Popersons ;  the  reporter,  that's  the  man- 
who-takes-down — they  all  went  out — 'and 
the  court  was  closed,*  it  says,  'and  finds  the 
accused,  Henry  G.  CI  ess,  that's  The  Piper, 
Oh!'*  she  gasped  in  surprise,  for  there 
right  after  The  Piper's  name  was  nearly  a 
half  sheet  left  blank.  "It  says  they  find 
The  Piper,  just  as  if  he  were  lost.  What 
does  that  mean  anyway?  Why  didn*t  the 
man-who-takes-  down  write  something  in 
here?'*  She  was  disgusted,  "I'll  ask  fa- 
ther about  that." 

Farther  down  the  sheet  was  more 
writing. 

"Here's  where  they  all  go  out  again: 
father.  The  Piper,  Lieutenant  Popersons, 
and  the  man-that-takes-down  *then  with- 
drew and  the  court  was  closed,  and — *  ** 
She  was  disgusted  more  than  ever,  for  as 
before,  just  after  the  word  "and**  there 
was  a  tiny  dash,  and  the  rest  of  the  page 
was  blank.  '']yxsX  when  I  thought  thr  '  mrt 
was  going  to  do  something,  why,  t'  .a  it*s 
only  the  white  paper.  1*11  have  to  ask 
father—*' 

Before  she  had  finished  her  thought  the 
opportunity  came  to  ask  him.  She  heard 
his  step  at  the  door,  but  somehow  she  did 
not  want  to  ask  him.  A  guilty  feeling  had 
crept  over  her;  it  occurred  to  her  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  meddling  with  her 
father's  papers.  She  would  tell  him  all 
about  it  later,  but  just  now — she  looked 
quickly  around  for  some  place  to  slip  into, 
to  hide,  and  it  was  so  easy  just  to  drop 
■down  on  the  floor,  creep  in  under  the  large 
desk  in  the  dark  by  the  waste  basket, — a 
-cozy  place  indeed.  Only  she  never  knew 
before  that  her  father's  feet  were  quite  so 
large;   she  had  to  cramp  her  little  arms 


and  legs  to  keep  from  being  hurt.  Above 
her  she  could  hear  him  turning  sheets  of 
paper,  and  she  knew  he  was  reading  the 
Piper's  case.  How  she  would  like  to  talk 
it  over  with  him,  just  as  they  talked  their 
favorite  stories  over  together.  But  noth- 
ing had  been  said  between  them  about  this 
subject  since  the  day  she  appeared  in 
court. 

"Oh,  my,  however  can  I  stand  it?  I'm 
getting  scrunched,  and  I  want  so  much  to 
ask  him  what  those  bald  places  mean,"  she 
lamented  to  herself,  and  the  more  she 
thought  the  more  uncomfortable  she  be- 
came. Finally,  when  the  situation  had 
reached  the  limits  of  endurance,  a  faint 
voice  said  very  softly,  "Father!" 

The  big  feet  shoved  up  a  little  closer  to 
her,  the  papers  rustled  louder  overhead, 
and  the  only  reply  was  a  queer  sort  of 
cough.  Bernice  fancied  her  father  was 
laughing.  Perhaps  he  was  reading  about 
the  funny  corral  man  watching  the  pris- 
oner in  the  rat  hole,  and  was  laughing. 

"Oh,  my!  father,  Tm  so  scrunched! 
Father!"  she  ventured,  somewhat  louder 
than  before. 

He  was  speaking.  What  was  he  say- 
ing? ^he  listened,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
reading  from  the  record : 

"What  is  your  name?  My  name  is  the 
Pied  Piper.  Have  you  any  friends?  Yes, 
only  one  in  this  wide  world,  Bernice  Gilli- 
wade." 

"Why,  I  didn't  read  that,**  Bernice  said 
to  herself,  holding  her  breath  and  straining 
her  ears  to  hear  what  next  he  would  read. 
This  is  what  she  heard: 

"Then  a  fat  little  fairy  came  into  court 
to  rescue  The  Piper;  she  grabbed  him  by 
the  neck,  and  would  have  dragged  him 
away,  but — **  here  the  voice  was  stopped 
by  the  same  kind  of  cough  as  before. 

Bernice  was  sure  she  had  read  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  a  suspicion  began  to  dawn 
on  her,  a  suspicion  that  the  owner  of  the 
big  feet  knew  she  was  being  squeezed  down 
under  there,  and  that  he  was  teasing  her. 
That  he  was  given  to  things  of  that  sort, 
she  knew  from  experience.  She  lifted  her 
fist  to  give  him  a  thmnp  on  the  toes.  She 
intended  to  do  it  hard,  too,  but  her  poor 
little  fat  fist  came  down  on  the  floor  in- 
stead, just  as  the  feet  withdrew,  flooding 
her  hiding  place  with  a  great  streak  of  light. 
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She  peeped  out.  Standing  in  the  door  was 
a  soldier  who  saluted  and  said  that  the 
Commanding  Officer  wished  Lieutenant 
Gill i wade  to  accompany  him  over  to  the 
city.  After  a  few  words  they  left  to- 
gether, and  Bernice  straightened  out  her 
tired  limbs  in  her  now  comfortable  but 
close  quarters,  and  thought.  When  her 
father  returned  she  would  tell  him  she 
knew  he  had  been  teasing  her,  and  then 
she  would  ask  him  what  was  going  to  be 
done  with  The  Piper. 

Presently,  The  Piper  himself  stood  be- 
fore her.  He  wore  a  bright  new  uniform, 
but  to  her  dismay  he  was  in  chains.  He 
looked  down  at  her  with  sorrowful  eyes  as 
if  she  had  offended  him  about  something. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "Piper,  when  did  they 
put  that  cruel  chain  on  you — and  that  ball ! 
I  was  so  happy  because  I  learned  you 
would  not  have  to  wear  them.'* 

"It's  true, — 

I  do,— 
For  you." 

he  said,  in  a  strange  sorrowful  voice,  and 
he  pointed  his  finger  at  her  to  emphasize 
the  fact. 

"Because  of  me?"  she  echoed  in  aston- 
ishment, growing  sick  at  the  thought. 

"Yes,  because  of  you-oo-o — "  he  said, 
his  voice  rolling  and  roaring  off  long  and 
dismal  like  the  wind. 

"Then  Piper,  Piper,  you  shall  take  the 
ball  and  chain  off  and  put  them  on  me!" 
she  cried,  as  she  tugged  at  the  ball  and 
chain  with  all  her  force. 

"They're  fast,  I  can't.  Ouch-oo-o!"  he 
said,  prolonging  the  "oo-o"  until  Bernice 
was  sure  he  could  be  heard  to  the  farther- 
most end  of  the  post. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  thought,  "he  isn't  a  bit 
like  himself;  I  have  enough  to  bear  with- 
out The  Piper  talking  like  the  wind. 
What  makes  him  do  that?" 

"File  them  off,"  she  commanded;  and 
The  Piper  obediently  sat  down,  and  pick- 
ing up  a  stick,  began  to  file,  and  in  two 
seconds  the  chain  fell  off,  and  The  Piper 
said,  "Ouch-oo-o!" 

*Now,"  said  Bernice,  "if  you'll  quit 
making  that  noise  like  the  wind  I'll  be 
obliged,  and  I'll  wear  'em  for  you." 

So  saying  she  clasped  the  iron  band 
around  her  ankle,  and  it  snapped  to,  like  a 


bracelet ;  and  the  next  minute  the  ball  was 
rolling  away  in  rapid  flight  like  a  live 
thing,  dragging  her  with  it.  The  chain  in 
some  strange  way  had  entangled  her  arm 
as  well  as  her  ankle;  both  were  hurting. 
She  was  too  startled  to  study  the  cause  of 
this  strange  method  of  locomotion.  They 
were  going  up  hill  and  down  hill  at  light- 
ning speed.  She  heard  her  mother  calling 
her  name  and  laughing  and  crying  in  the 
same  breath.  All  at  once  the  ball  stopped 
stone  still,  as  unexpectedly  as  it  had 
started,  tmnbling  Bernice  headlong  over  it, 
while  the  chain  fell  from  her  limbs. 

Bernice  opened  her  eyes,  bewildered,  and 
called,  "Piper,  Piper — mother,  mother!" 
She  was  awakened  from  her  dream  by  her 
father  pulling  her  out  from  under  the 
desk. 

"Oh,  Bernice,"  said  her  mother,  laugh- 
ing, and  crying  as  in  Bernice's  dream, 
"here  it  is  after  nine  o'clock,  and  all  the 
post  is  out  hunting  for  you  in  this  storm. 
Your  father  was  gone,  and  I  was  dis- 
tracted. What  possessed  you  to  go  to 
sleep  under  there  anyway?" 

*'J'he  Piper,"  answered  Bernice,  not  yet 
quite  awake,  and  still  bewildered  at  seeing 
so  many  neighbors'  faces. 

Her  father  laughed. 

"It's  a  mighty  good  thing,"  he  said,  "for 
your  mother  and  me  and  the  kind  people 
of  the  post  that  I  saw  you  dive  down  un- 
der there,  Bernice  Blossom." 

After  the  people  were  gone,  Bernice  was 
wide  enough  awake  to  pounce  upon  her 
father  and  challenge  him  for  'scrunching* 
her  under  his  desk,  and  making  fun  of 
her  by  pretending  to  read  something  that 
was  neither  written  nor  printed. 

Then  turning  to  the  blank  places  in  the 
record  she  told  him  the  only  way  he  could 
straighten  matters  out  between  them  was 
to  explain  to  her  their  meaning. 

"It's  like  this,  Bernice  Blossom,"  he 
explained,  "when  the  court  decides  what 
punishment  to  give  a  man  after  they  find 
him  guilty,  that  is  a  secret  for  each  member 
of  the  court  to  keep.  He  must  not  tell 
anyone;  not  the  prisoner,  not  the  counsel, 
not  even  the  young  man  who  takes  down 
everything  in  shorthand — you  see  he  has 
left  these  places  for  me  to  write  in  the 
punishment  given,  or  the  sentence  we  call 
it.     Or  should  we  ever   have  a  prisoner 
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whom  we  acquit  (that  means  to  go  free), 
that  is  also  to  be  kept  a  secret." 

Here  was  a  tremendous  situation:  those 
men  going  around  all  the  time  with  such 
wonderful  secrets  hidden  away  in  their 
hearts.  Bernice  marvelled  at  it.  They 
must  think  about  it  every  time  they  meet 
each  other,  she  thought. 

*'I  take  this  record,"  her  father  contin- 
ued, "and  after  I  have  written  in  these 
blank  places  I  send  it  to  Headquarters  of 
this  Department,  where  it  is  carefully  read 
over  by  what  we  call  the  Reviewing  Au- 
thority, and  if  the  sentence  and  all  is  found 
to  be  just  and  fair,  then  word  is  sent  back 
to  me  that  it  is  so,  and  the  prisoner  goes  to 
his  punishment  or  is  released,  as  the  case 
may  be." 

"Then  poor  Piper  will  have  to  stay  in 
the  guard  house  quite  a  while  yet,  won't 
he.  Papa  Klendenin  Gilliwade?"  Bernice 
said,  with  the  least  suspicion  of  tears. 

By  and  by  the  dewy  lids  closed  down 
over  the  blue  eyes  that  had  been  looking  up 
so  interestedly  into  her  father's  face.  The 
little  arms  and  hands  relaxed,  and  to  all 
indications  Bernice  had  drifted  off  to 
dreamland.  Not  so.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
lashes  flew  back  again,  and  the  stars  could 
shine  no  brighter  than  did  Bemice's  eyes. 

"Gee  whiz,  father!  however  can  you  do 
it?"  she  exclaimed  as  she  reached  a  hand 
lovingly  to  his  cheek. 

This  was  unusual  and  very  strong  lan- 
guage for  Bernice.  She  herself  was  half 
startled  at  it.  Her  father  doubted  if  she 
were  awake.  They  looked  into  each  oth- 
er*s  eyes  a  moment,  then  both  laughed 
merrily. 

"However  can  I  do  what?"  he  asked, 
mystified. 

"Keep  secrets,  'specially  The  Piper's," 
and  Bernice  wondered  many  a  day  why  her 
father  laughed  so  heartily  over  her  ques- 
tion, and  wouldn't  stop  even  when  she 
commanded  him  to  do  so. 

The  dream  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  desk  had  a  fascination  for  her.  She 
thought  it  all  over  many  times.  She 
wished  she ,  might  tell  The  Piper  about  it. 
It  was  like  a  to-be-continued  story  in  her 


magazine,  only  there  would  be  no  next 
number  in  which  to  read  the  last  chapter. 
She  wondered  if  by  thinking  real  hard 
about  it  a  long  time,  and  going  to  sleep 
under  the  desk  again,  she  could  dream  it 
out  to  the  end  of  the  story.  One  day  she 
decided  to  make  the  experiment,  told  her 
mother  what  she  intended  doing,  and  be- 
took herself  to  the  library.  After  trving 
about  an  hour  to  go  to  sleep,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  would  have  to  give 
it  up. 

"Why,  I  must  have  been  asleep  after 
all,"  she  told  herself,  "for  here's  father's 
feet  agan ;  he's  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  I 
never  even  heard  him  come  in.  I'm  glad 
he  isn't  sitting  up  so  close  to  his  desk  this 
time." 

Her  father  was  talking  to  someone.  "I 
haven't  told  Bernice,  yet,"  he  was  saying. 
"I  haven't  seen  her  since." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Lieutenant  Gilliwade," 
said  another  voice,  which  Bernice  immedi- 
ately detected  as  The  Piper's,  "if  I  had 
been  sent  to  prison,  there  would  always 
have  been  one  ray  of  comfort  for  me,  and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  me  now,  and  that  is  that 
Baby  Bernice  trusted  me,  believed  in  me. 
She  thinks  the  old  Piper  is  all  right," 
Although  she  was  quite  a  big  girl,  The 
Piper  continued  to  call  her  Baby  Bernice. 
"Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  better  man  for  having  a 
little  friend  like  her,"  he  said. 

The  Piper's  voice  had  a  joyous  ring  in 
it  as  he  talked,  that  Bernice  noticed;  and 
all  at  once  the  truth  which  had  been  slowly 
dawning  broke  into  glad  daylight. 

"He's  free,  I  know  he's  free,"  she  almost 
cried  aloud ;  "and  I'm  going  to  get  out  of 
this." 

"She's  a  good  little  girl,"  her  father  said 
in  response  to  The  Piper's  last  statement; 
arid,  then,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  two 
men,  a  golden  head  thrust  itself  up  between 
the  Lieutenant's  knees,  and  a  clear  exult- 
ant voice,  accompanied  by  the  clapping  of 
small  hands,  rang  in  their  ears: 

"I  won't  cheat  you  this  time,  father!  I 
heard  what  you  two  said.  Oh,  Piper,  I'm 
glad,  glad,  gladr 
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N  the  29th  of  April  I  found  the 
Bag-worm  houses,  hundreds  of 
them,  attached  to  the  twigs  of 
smoke-blackened  locust  trees,  a 
niunber  of  which  were  already 
dead,  partly  because  of  these 
Bag-worm  visitors,  and  partly  because  the 
lungs  of  the  tree  had  become  choked  by 
soot  from  the  great  furnaces  in  the  neigh- 
hood.  The  smoke  from  these  furnace 
chimneys  had  darkened  the  entire  face  of 
nature,  while  the  shacks  and  small  ugly 
houses  of  workmen  seemed  only  to  accentu- 
ate the  desolateness  of  the  scene. 

For  a  brief  moment  I  wondered  why  one 
of  God*s  creatures  not  bound  to  the  loca- 
tion by  the  necessity  of  toil,  but  free  to 
choose  the  fairest  of  earth's  places  for  its 
home,  should  select  this  spot.  Then  I 
understood.  Probably  years  ago,  before 
the  furnaces  came,  a  mother  Bag-worm 
while  she  was  still  a  caterpillar  chanced  to 
hang  her  queer  little  dwelling  upon  one  of 
these  locust  trees,  and  later  completed  her 
strange  metamorphosis  within  its  silken 
walls.  Here,  too,  her  winged  mate  came 
courting  and  here  she  laid  her  eggs,  and 
then,  her  work  finished,  the  bag  that  had 
sheltered  her  became  her  burial  place,  for 
you  must  know  that  the  female  Bag- worm 
moth  is  wingless  and  never  leaves  the  home 
which  she  begins  to  build  in  the  hour  of 
Tier  birth. 

On  some  fair  morning  of  the  next 
year's  June  a  lot  of  little  crawlers  emerged 
from  the  tomb  of  their  mother  and  were 
soon  distributed  over  the  twigs  of  the  lo- 
cust, and  so  the  colony  started. 

Year  by  year  it  throve  and  grew  in  num- 
bers, for  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  never 
sprayed  with  poisonous  solutions,  and  the 
smoke-begrimed  bag  shelters  kept  their 
inmates  immune  from  the  birds;  after  all 
was  it  not  a  Bag-worm's  paradise  until  the 


food  supply  began  to  fail?  I  suppose  it 
depends  upon  one's  view  point. 

Apparently  a  few  of  the  caterpillars  had 
realized  that  they  must  seek  pastures  new 
in  order  that  the  generatoin  which  was  to 
follow  them  might  have  green  food  stuff, 
for  I  found  a  number  of  Bag-worm  houses 
upon  a  lilac  bush  some  distance  from  the 
doomed  locust  trees. 

It  must  have  been  a  tedious  journey  for 
each  little  emigrant  toiling  along  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  unwieldy  domicile.  No 
doubt,  weariness,  hunger,  and  thirst  were 
encountered,  and  probably  many  a  "  wee 
one  "  succvimbed  to  hardships  such  as  have 
been  the  lot  of  all  pioneer  peoples. 

I  collected  so  many  of  the  Bag-worm 
houses  that  I  found  it  wise  to  apportion 
them  among  a  number  of  glass  jars ;  I  also 
tied  a  few  in  our  lilac  bush  (an  unwise 
performance  as  I  learned  later) .  One  jar 
I  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  its  inmates 
appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  May  29. 

They  were  the  merest  bits  of  caterpillars 
not  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  very 
active,  and  they  spun  a  great  deal  of  silk  as 
they  traveled.  I  found  that  I  could  fre- 
quently lift  a  larva  by  its  silken  thread, 
and  one  indivdual  hung  for  a  second  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  ten  inches  long. 

The  head  and  thoratic  segments  of  these 
Bag-worms  were  dark  and  shiny,  as  was  the 
caudal  section;  the  remaining  portions 
were  of  a  brownish  tone.  The  props  or 
prolegs,  which  usually  help  to  support  the 
abdominal  part  of  a  caterpillar,  were  want- 
ing, and  the  little  crawlers  were  forced  to 
walk  on  their  six  true  feet,  and  as  they  did 
so  each  turned  the  end  of  its  body  toward 
the  head  and  in  this  tripped  up  position 
managed  to  move  so  rapidly  from  one  part 
to  another  of.  the  large  paper  on  which  I 
was  examining  them  that  I  soon  found  I 
must  reconfine  a  portion  of  the  family  or 
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lose  them  all.  I  noticed  that  the  Bag- 
worms  appeared  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
the  light,  so  in  order  to  verify  what  seemed 
a  fact  I  repeatedly  turned  the  paper,  and 
each  time  after  doing  this  the  wee  individu- 


DAG-HOUSE  WITH   STICKS 
ATTACHED. 

als  would  also  turn  so  as  to  again  travel 
toward  the  window. 

When  discovered  one  little  crawler  had 
already  made  its  tiny  basket  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  reared  portion  of  its  body. 
This  was  green  and  probably  was  made 
from  bits  of  dried  leaves  found  in  the 
jar. 

While  I  still  watched  the  maneuvers  of 
the  family  through  a  magnifying  glass,  I 
saw  a  number  of  the  caterpillars  begin  the 
weaving  of  their  covers  with  bits  of  blue, 
white  and  yellow  blotting  paper  given  them 
for  the  purpose.  As  a  rule,  a  larva  chose 
but  one  color  for  its  basket ;  a  few,  how- 
ever, used  them  all  and  thus  had  a  parti- 
colored appearance. 

Judging  from  what  I  could  see,  a 
caterpillar  snipped  a  litle  pile  of  fuzz 
from  the  paper  and  felted  this  with  its 
silk  into  a  small  blanket.  It  then  turned  a 
tail  end  somersault  and  caught  the  blanket 
on  its  back  and  so  held  it,  until  it  had 
fastened  the  edges  together  with  silk.  At 
first  there  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
covering,  but  the  larva  kept  adding  to  this 
(and  always  at  the  front)  until  the  basket 
was   of   a   depth   sufficient   to   conceal   its 


entire  person  when  desired;  usually,  how- 
ever, the  Bag-worm  walked  about  with  its 
thorax  exposed  and  with  its  queer  irregular 
domicile  swaying  on  its  elevated  portion 
behind. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  in  the  animal 
world  quite  so  ludicrous  as  these  wee 
basket  carrying  caterpillars  tip-toeing  over 
my  table. 

I  found  that  those  members  of  the 
family  left  in  the  glass  jar  built  their 
houses  with  bits  taken  from  the  tender 
bark  of  the  lilac  twigs  which  I  had  given 
them  for  food,  and  that  when  not  working 
or  walking  each  little  fellow  attached  itself 
to  a  stem  or  leaf. 

I  also  learned  during  the  first  ten  min- 
utes of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Bag- 
worms  that  they  had  a  natural  inclination 
towards  quarrelling  and  stealing.  For 
some  time  I  watched  a  larva  not  more 
than  two  hours  old  as  it  pursued,  harassed 
and  bullied  one  of  its  family  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  basket  it  had  already  made. 
The  undressed  individual  snapped  \dciously 
at  the  head  of  the  other,  tried  to  tangle  it 
up  in  silk  spun,  I  am  sure,  for  the  purpose, 
and  clung  to  the  small  basket  tenaciously, 
thus  forcing  the  basket  bearer  to  drag 
about  additional  weight.     In  vain  the  be- 


BAG-WORM    LARVA    AND   BAG- 
HOUSE. 

sieged  endeavored  to  protect  its  home.  It 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  and 
went  away  doubtless  discouraged.  I  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  it  in  a  small  vial 
with  food  leaves  and  a  piece  of  yellow  blot- 
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ting  paper,  for  I  wished  to  learn  if  so 
young  a  caterpillar  had  enough  silk  stored 
in  its  body  to  build  at  once  another  shelter. 
The  next  morning  there  was  my  wee  speci- 
men promenading  under  a  new  yellow  cone 
of  a  basket. 

But  to  return  to  the  victorious  caterpil- 
lar. It  tried  to  take  possession  of  the 
abandoned  domicile,  but  must  have  found 
the  task  difficult.  It  could  not  raise  the 
basket  above  its  head,  neither  could  it  back 
into  it,  so  at  length  it  crawled  in  head 
first,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  travel  right 
through  and  thus  gain  a  shelter  without 
further  effort,  but  for  some  reason  the 
enterprise  failed,  and  the  young  marauder 


MALE  MOTH. 

reappeared  and  at  once  departed,  leaving 
another  dwelling  to  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  deserted  homes.  True  this  was  a 
very  small  one,  but  what  do  we  know  of 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  the  insect  had 
built  into  its  walls? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty- four  hours 
I  could  not  find  that  any  of  the  caterpillars 
had  eaten,  unless  possibly  some  had  taken 
their  nourishment  from  the  twigs  as  they 
masticated  the  bark  to  be  used  in  their 
basket  shelters.  However,  all  were 
lively  and  in  gcod  condition,  judging  from 
the  fre  ]uent  hostilities  which  I  witnessed 
through  my  reading  glass. 

As  I  wished  to  rid  the  jars  of  unneces- 
sary material  I  took  out  the  bag- houses  and 
examined  them  to  ascertain  if  any  still 
contained  eggs.  To  my  surprise  I  saw 
that  in  quite  a  number  there  was  a  brown 
shell-like  chrysalis  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
cobweb  blanket  of  white  silk.  I  concluded 
that  these  specimens  had  died  during  their 
pupa  period  and  that  there  would  be  no 


eggs,  and  was  about  to  dispose  of  the  lot 
when  I  noticed  a  wee  crawler  issue  from 
the  head  end  of  the  supposed  pupa  case.  It 
made  its  way  through  the  intricate  meshes 
of  the  enveloping  silk  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  still  another  small 
caterpillar.  What  did  it  mean?  Were  the 
larvae  the  children  of  some  ichneumon  fly? 
No,  for  they  traveled  in  the  same  ridiculous 
tipped  up  position  as  had  those  which  I 
had  found  in  the  jar  the  day  before.  I 
looked  carefully  at  the  chrysalis.  It 
showed  plainly  reddish  thoratic  segments 
and  dark  abdominal  ones.  Truly  it  must 
be  the  pupa  case  of  the  Bag- worm,  but  if 
so,  where  was  the  moth? 

I  was  more  than  glad  that  I  had  so  large 
a  collection  of  Bag-worm  houses.  I  could 
afford  to  risk  the  spoiling  of  some  in  order 
that  I  might  learn  this  mystery  of  the  in- 
sect's life. 

The  good  friend  who  is  always  inter- 
ested in  my  investigations  joined  me  and 
together  we  cut  open  specimen  after 
specimen.  Finally  at  the  lower  end  of 
one  bag  we  found  the  key  to  the  riddle. 
It  was  a  head  and  shriveled  skin,  but  not 
of  a  caterpillar ;  in  fact  the  caterpillar  skin 
was  still  attached  to  the  caudal  end  of  the 
chysalis.  We  had  found  all  that  was  left 
of  the  mother  moth.  In  other  bag-houses 
we  discovered  like  remains,  though,  as  a 
rule,  they  had  entirely  disappeared. 

It  seemed  that  the  moths  had  used  their 
discarded  chrysalides  as  receptacles  for 
their  honey  yellow  eggs,  which  we  found 
arranged  with  great  regularity  in  a  mass 
of  fuzzy  silk.  They  were  about  the  size 
and  somewhat  resembled  those  of  certain 
large  spiders.  When  a  moth  had  finished 
ovipositing  there  was  apparently  very  little 
of  herself  left,  and,  no  doubt,  this  little 
frequently  distintegrated  or  dropped  to 
the  ground. 

As  the  Bag-worm  caterpillars  grew,  they 
no  longer  walked  about  under  their  baskets. ' 
Instead  they  traveled  on  the  under  side  of 
a  twig  or  leaf,  so  that  their  queer  little 
domiciles  swung  inverted.  These  were  en- 
larged from  time  to  time,  and  the  additions 
were  always  made  at  what  had  become  the 
upper  end  of  the  structure.  If  bits  of 
leaves  were  used  for  the  purpose  there 
would  be  seen  for  a  day  or  so  after  the 
enlargement    a    frill    of    green    about   the 
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opening,  but  many  of  the  larvae  decorated 
or  concealed  their  silken  bags  with  small 
pieces  of  sticks  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
thatched  appearance. 

It  is  a  strange  protective  instinct  which 
causes  the  insect  to  disguise  with  bits  of 
rubbish  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
conspicuous  home.  As  it  is  the  Bag-worm 
houses  have  more  or  less  the  appearance  of 
a  spider's  nest,  but  when  in  the  open  a  bird 
attempts  to  destroy  one  it  finds  the  task 
difficult,  because  of  the  tough  silken  walls 
behind  which,  as  a  rule,  the  larva  is  quite 
safe. 

With  the  coming  of  September  I  noticed 
that  one  and  another  of  my  bag-houses 
became   stationary   and   that   the   inmates 


remained  in  seclusion.  Of  course,  in  *  a  * 
way  I  understood  what  was  taking  place, 
namely,  that  the  caterpillars  were  turning 
to  chrysalides  and  the  chrysalides  to 
moths,  and  that  the  wonderful  metamor- 
phosis of  the  insect  was  being  completed 
behind  closed  doors. 

Later  in  the  month  some  of  the  pupae 
began  to  work-  their  way  from  the  lo^^^cr 
ends  of  their  bags,  and  I  found  that  the 
moths  who  emerged  from  these  were  in 
all  cases  males.  Unlike  their  mateSj  they 
had  wings,  delicate  gauzy  ones,  but  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  bear  each  gallant  to  his 
lady-love  who  waited  his  coming  in*  the 
seclusion  of  her  darkened  home. 


Rehoboam. 

II  Chronicles,  11-23, 

Good  Rehoboam  was  a  king 

Who  reigned  in  days  of  yore ; 

His  household  numbered  "eighteen  wives/' 
And  "concubines  threescore." 


For  'twas  a  custom  honored  then^ 
More  oft,  indeed,  than  now, 

For  kings  and  courtiers  to  take 
A  frequent  marriage  vow. 

And  this  kind  of  extravagance 

Was  sometimes  overdone, 
So  that  a  man  with  consorts  ten 

Oft  wished  for  only  one. 

But  Rehoboam,  we  are  told, 

"Desired  many  wives;" 
And   that   they   rued   it  or   complained 
No  evidence  survives. 

And  thus  the  king,  so  Scripture  saith^ 

"Dealt  wisely"  many  years; 
And  when  he  died  he  well  deserved 
His   eighteen    widows'    tears. 
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A  Moral  Sanitorium 

How  the , City  of  Cleveland  Cares  for  Its  Erring  Boys 
By  Belle  Case  Harrington 


MEDICAL  science  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  a  belief  in  the 
eflScacy  of  the  sanitorium  —  the 
place...  where  .  those,  not  hope- 
lessly ill  may  go  and,  amid 
pleasant  surroundings,  free  from 
contagion,  regain  health*  So,  also,  the 
more  advanced  sociological  students  are 
beginning  to  recognize  the  need,  of  the 
moral  sanitorium,  the  pjace  where  those 
not  bad  so  much  from  inherent  vice  as 
from  lack  of  training  and  from -evil  asso- 
ciations, may  go  to  learn  the  right  living 
which  gives  moral  vigor. 

The  establishment  of  a  juvenile .^xourt 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,-  but  it 
alone  has  proved  inadequate.  Even  when 
youthful  offenders  are  separated  from  older 
and  more  hardened  criminals  and  are  given 
private  trials  before  a  special  judge,  the 
saving  work  is  only  just  begun.  -  When 
these  culprits  are  convicted  of  truancy, 
trespass,  fighting  or  thieving,  they  must  of 
course  be  punished  —  but  how  ?  It  is  not 
right  that  those  guilty  of  trivial  offenses 
be  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory,  there  to 
associate  with  the  most  vicious  and  come 
back  tainted  for  life.  Truly  some  sort  of 
a  moral  sanitorium  is  needed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
city  of  Cleveland  has  evolved  a  plan  which 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  admirably. 
About  four  years  ago  the  Cleveland 
Boys'  Home  was  established  under  munici- 
pal control,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of 
the  Juvenile  Court.  The  "Home"  con- 
sists of  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  acres,  located  eighteen  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  made  up  of  fertile  farming 
land,  rolling  pastures  and  shady  wood- 
lands, watered  by  a  magnificent  system  of 
springs.      It   is   located  one   and  one-half 


miles  from  the  interurban  trolley  line  out 
of  Cleveland,  and  two  miles  from  the  rail- 
road at  Hudson. 

Upon  the  farm  are  eight  buildings  mod- 
estly called  cottages,  which  are  in  reality 
commodious  three-story  frame  houses,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons.  The  houses  are  well  built 
and  well  heated,  and  everything  about  the 
furnishing  suggests  substantial  beauty  and 
good  taste.  A  glimpse  into  the  living  room 
of  "Washington  Cottage"  will  show  that 
the  boys  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of 
their  home.  Bright  rugs  cover  tiie  hard- 
wood floor;  the  wood  work  is  finished  in  a 
rich,  dark  green,  while  the.  walls  are  pa- 
pered in  deep  red.  Good  pictures  of  sub- 
jects that  boys  love  ornament  the  walls.  A 
big  table  and  comfortable  chairs  in  weath- 
ered oak  are  provided  for  the  evening  games 
and  reading;  while  the  roomy  fire  place 
with  its  tempting  glow  invites  to  riddles 
and  stories  innumerable. 

In  all  the  work  the  home  idea  is  em- 
phasized, and  everything  thai  suggests  an 
institution  is  excluded.  Each- of  the  eight 
cottages  is  presided  over  by  a  master  and 
matron,  who  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable,  homelike  refuge  for  the 
boys.  The  carpenter  and  his  wife  have 
charge  of  one  cottage,  ..the  two  teachers 
each  have  one,  the  farmer- another,  etc. 
The  matron  of  each  home  is  called  "Ma" 
by  all  the  boys  under  her  charge,  and  each 
cottage  seems  very  much  like  a  good 
American  home  in  which  there  is  a  large 
family  of  boys.  Wholesome  food  is  pro- 
vided ,and  comfortable  single  iron  beds  are 
furnished,  in  clean  airy  dormitories.    - 

The  boys  themselves  assist-  with  the 
work,  both  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  orderly  and  capa- 
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ble  they  become.  One  is  designated  as 
table  boy,  and  he  arranges  the  table  for 
each  meal;  several  are  assigned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  they  help  prepare  the  meals 
and  wash  the  dishes.     Two  boys  make  the 


REV.    A.    G.    LOHMANN, 
Head    Master,    Cleveland    Toys'    School. 

beds  for  the  entire  number.  The  matron 
of  one  of  the  cottages  has  systematized 
things  so  well  that  every  afternoon  at  five 
o^clock  two  boys  go  to  the  sleeping  rooms 
and  carefully  fold  back  the  snowy  counter- 
panes, so  that  they  may  not  become  soiled 
when  the  tired  little  fellows  tumble  in  at 
eight. 

The  farm  work  is  pure  delight  to  most 
of  the  boys.  Many  of  them  were  never  on 
a  farm  before,  but  they  learn  the  ways  ot 
agriculture  with  surprising  alacrity.  The 
large  herd  of  Holsteins  arc  cared  for  en- 
tirely by  the  Irjy^,  as  are  also  the  sheep,  the 
hogs  and  the  poultry.  It  is  touching  to 
see  the  air  of  ownership  which  the  boys 
assume. 

**Aint  them  fine  cows?'*  "Them's  our 
sheep  over  there,  too."  "Do  y'  see  that 
white  bed  up  there  through  the  window? 
Every  one  of  us  fellow's  's  got  one  like 
that,"   are   some  of   the  remarks   a   visitor 


is  likely  to  hear.  This  is  the  first  real  home 
that  some  of  them  have  ever  known,  and 
not  a  few  have  never  before  in  all  their 
lives  been  sufficiently  and  properly  fed. 

The  Head  Master  declares  that  he  dis- 
covers many  different  traits  among  the 
boys,  with  special  fitness  for  various  pur- 
suits; but  one  quality  he  finds  common  to 
all,  and  that  is  love  for  pets.  Every  boy 
on  the  farm  has  some  kind  of  a  pet.  If 
it*s  not  one  of  the  dogs,  it  is  a  sheep,  or  a 
duck,  or  even  a  tame  chip-munk.  Strangely 
enough  these  boys,  many  of  them  accus- 
tomed to  cruelty  and  brutality  all  their 
lives,  are  invariably  kind  to  the  animals  on 
the  farm  and  would  not  drezmi  of  injuring 
or  mistreating  one  of  them. 

When  a  new  boy  arrives  he  is  straight- 
way treated  to  a  very  necessary  bath  and 
a  thorough  disinfection.  He  is  given  new 
shoes,  stockings,  blouse,  overalls  and  cap» 


HARRIS    R.    COOLEY, 

Director    of    Charities    and    Correction    of    the    City 

of   Cleveland. 

and  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  burn  the 
suit  he  came  in  (as  frequently  happens), 
he  is  given  a  new  suit  upon  leaving  the 
home.  All  the  older  residents  seem  to  feel 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  initiate  the 
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new  comers.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
first  day  to  see  one  of  them  nudge  a  new 
boy  at  table,  and  say  "Hi !  didn't  y'  know 
y'  mustn't  put  the  spoon  back  in  the  su- 
gar after  you've  dipped  it  in  your  coffee?" 
If  a  new  boy  begins  swearing  or  fight- 
ing, some  one  is  pretty  sure  to  tell  him 
that  "them  things  don't  go  here."  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
Home  is  the  universal  conformity  to  the 
popular  and  accepted  standard  of  beha- 
vior. Discipline  is  maintamed  principally 
through  the  general  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  place.  Corporal  puniihment  is  never 
resorted  to,  the  severest  form  of  chastise- 


sessions  would  be  amusing,  if  the  boys- 
themselves  did  not  take  them  so  seriously. 
Upon  a  first  offense  a  boy  is  usually 
warned  by  the  chief  of  police;  if  he  re- 
peats the  misdemeanor,  ht  is  brought  be^ 
fore  the  tribunal  and  some  sort  of  pun- 
ishment is  administered.  The  first  sen- 
tence is  sometimes  mitigated  by  parole, 
but  if  the  culprit  again  offends  he  is  givea 
the  full  limit  and  no  parole. 

There  is  no  rule  at  tlie  Home  against 
swearing  or  against  smoking,  yet  so  strong 
is  the  sentiment  prohibiting  these  things 
that  few  would  have  the  moral  courage  to. 
indulge,  even  did  they  wish  to. 


APPLE    SEASON    ON    THE    BOYS'    FARM. 


ment  being  a  week  in  bed,  with  only  bread 
and  water.  But,  as  I  said,  the  new  boy 
finds  that  the  rude  and  vicious  things  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  are  not  popular 
in  this  new  environment,  and  little  by  little 
he  learns  that  right  things  are  pleasantest 
and  best. 

Justice  is  mostly  dispensed  by  the  boys 
themselves.  They  hold  regular  elections 
and  select  a  mayor,  police  judge  and  po- 
lice clerk.  The  mayor,  with  the  help  of 
the  head  master,  makes  the  laws.  The 
chief  of  police  appoints  his  deputies  and 
any  violation  of  law  and  order  is  dealt 
with    summarily.      Some  of   their   judicial 


It  is  surprising  to  many  that  the  boys- 
do  not  run  away.  '  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  them,  more  than  there 
would  be  at  any  farm  house,  yet  there  is 
seldom  a  boy  who  attempts  to  escape.  One 
explanation  of  this  is,  as  I  suggested  be- 
fore, the  popular  feeling  against  such  a 
course ;  then,  too,  those  who  prove  hope- 
lessly incorrigible  are  sent  to  the  State  Re- 
formatory, and  every  boy  has  a  wholesome 
fear  of  that  place.  Visitors  at  the  farm 
often  ask  if  the  boys  are  locked  up  at 
night ;  and  the  Head  Master  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  authorities  of  an- 
other city  where  something  of  the  kind  was 
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contemplated,  asking  him  how  high  a  wall 
they  had  around  the  farm,  and  whether  the 
windows  are  grated ! 

Every  boy  is  required  to  attend  school 
five  hours  per  day.  The  classes  are  graded 
like  the  city  schools,  and  the  same  methods 
are  used,  so  that  a  boy  sent  to  the  Farm 
for  six  months  may  upon  his  return  to  the 
•city  take  his  place  in  his  regular  class. 

The  religious  and  moral  training  is  of 
the  most  liberal  kind.  Many  nationalities 
and  many  sects  are  represented,  but  it  is 
not  the  design  of  the  teachers  to  change 
any  boy's  religious  belief.     As  the   Head 


God   is  great,  and  God  is  good, 
And  we  thank  him  for  this  food. 
By  his  hand  must  all  be  fed  — 
Give  us,  Lord,  our  daily  bread. 

No  doubt  to  Harris  R.  Cooley,  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Service  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  is  due,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  credit  for  the  conception  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  Home.  Mr.  Cooley 
is  wrapped  up  heart  and  soul  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  boys.  He  has  made  sociology 
a  special  study,  both  in  this  country  and 
al)road,   and   almost   everv   street  arab  in 
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THRESHING  DAY  AT  THE  FARM. 


Master,  Mr.  Lohmanfi,  says,  "When  a 
Roman  Catholic  boy  leaves  here  I  want 
him  to  be  a  better  Catholic  than  when  he 
came,  the  Protestant  a  better  Protestant 
and  the  Jew  a  better  Jew."  Protestants 
and  Catholics  are  assigned  to  separate  cot- 
tages, so  far  as  practicable.  Services  are 
held  for  each  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in 
€ach  cottage  a  short  devotional  service  is 
conducted  daily. 

A  sight  that  would  thrill  almost  anyone 
is  when  the  boys  stand  in  their  places  at 
table,  and  with  clear,  reverent  voices  sing 
this  grace: 


Cleveland  knows  and  loves  him.  When 
Mayor  Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  asked  Mr.  Cooley  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  charities  and 
correction,  he  immediately  began  urging 
the  purchase  of  a  municipal  home  for  the 
city's  refractory  boys.  His  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  the  immediate  success  of  the 
plan  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment 
Funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  were  secured  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  issue 
of  bonds.  The  city  has  expended  on  the 
farm    about   $75,000,    which   includes  the 
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cost  of  the  land,  building,  stock,  equip- 
ment, electric  light,  water  and  sewerage. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $30,000 
per  year.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Farm  will  ever  be  self-supporting,  the  ex- 
pense will,  in  later  years,  probably  be 
much  less  than  at  present. 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  capacity  of 
the  Home  has  been  taxed  to  its  limit. 
During  the  past  simmier  over  one  hundred 
boys  were  kept  there,  although  some  of 
them  had  to  sleep  in  tents.  When  the 
cooler  weather  came,  thirty  of  them  were 
paroled  and  sent  back  to  the  city,  simply 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them. 
Their  parole  was  not  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing, as  one  might  naturally  suppose; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  day  of  sadness. 
Every  one  of  them  was  sorry  to  leave  the 
place  which  had  become  his  ideal  of  a 
happy  home.  One  boy  went  to  the  stable, 
and  putting  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
his  favorite  calf,  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  After  their  return  to  the 
city  more  than  one  homesick  lad  sought 
Mr.  Cooley  to  ask  if  there  wasn't  some  way 
by  which  he  might  be  sent  back.  One  even 
asked  whether,  if  he  were  to  do  something 
wrong,  he  might  not  go  back ;  but  even  this 
ray  of  hope  was  cut  off,  for  boys  are  never 
returned  to  the  Farm  upon  a  second 
offense. 

Much  of  the  boys*  love  for  the  life 
there  is  due  to  their  personal  affection  for 
the  head  master  and  his  motherly  wife. 
Mr.  Lohmann  gave  up  a  pastorate  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church  to  accept  this 
work,  to  which  his  sympathies  called  him. 
With    a    tender    feeling    always    for    the 


"under  dog,"  he  never  refuses  a  helping 
hand  to  those  with  whom  fate  has  dealt 
harshly.  He  is  neither  too  wise  nor  too 
old  to  enter  into  the  boys'  feeling,  and 
their  affection  for  the  head  master  and  his 
wife  is  beautiful  to  see. 

After  a  boy  has  been  at  the  farm'  for  a 
{tiw  months,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart 
seems  to  be  to  do  something  for  those  who 
have  befriended  him.  One  of  the  boys,  the 
very  worst  when  he  came, -upon  serving 
his  time  and  going  back  home,  becanrie  the 
owner  of  a  pup.  He  trained  and  cared 
for  the  animal  until  it  grew  to  be  ^a  beau- 
tiful dog.  One  proud  day  he  boarded  a 
car  bound  for  the  Farm,  with  the  dog  in 
his  arms.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
lady,  who  offered  him  five  dollars  for  it. 
Five  dollars  was  a  small  fortune  fo  the 
boy,  but  he  pluckily  shook  his  head,  **Nope. 
I  can't  sell  him.  This  dog  is  going  to  Mr. 
Lohmann,"  and  Mr.  Lohmann, '  knowing 
the  story,  values  the  dog  accordingly. 

The  pity  of  all  is  thai  the  boys,  *when 
released  from  the  Farm  .must  go  back  to 
their  old  haunts  in  the  city.  Fortified  as 
they  are  with  the  determination  to  Itead  a 
better  life,  many  of  them  still  find  the 
struggle  a  hard  one.  The  present  equip- 
ment of  the  Farm  does  not  fit  a  boy  in 
the  time  he  is  there  for  self-support,  and 
he  must  ofttimes  go  back  to  the  streets, 
with  his  papers  and  his  blacking  kit.  The 
projectors  hope  sometime  to  be  able  to  give 
the  boys  regular  industrial  training  which 
shall  fit  them  for  permanent  positions  of 
usefulness,  and  thus  solve,  even  more  suc- 
cessfully than  at  present,  the  ever-feciirring 
problem  of  the  bad  boy. 
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UCH  public  sentiment  as  exists  in 
fa<vor  of  municipal  ownership 
of  so-called  "public  utilities** 
is  based  upon  two  propositions: 
First,  that  such  ownership  is  in 
itself  best  for  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  second,  that  it  is  preferable  to  pri- 
vate or  corporate  ownership  under  certain 
conditions.  The  first  hypothesis  regards 
municipal  ownership  as  a  principle;  the 
second,  as  a  policy. 

Of  the  two  points  of  view  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  second 
is  by  far  the  more  prevalent,  as  it  is  the 
more  sensible.  Municipal  ownership  as  a 
principle  does  not  command  much  support 
in  America.  Where  such  ownership  is 
favored  at  all,  it  is  almost  invariably  as  a 
protest  against  corporate  abuses  or  neglect. 
It  is  then  regarded  as  a  remedy,  and  not 
:always  even  an  agreeable  one.  The  idea 
undoubtedly  gains  most  ground  where  it 
appears  to  involve  a  choice  between  two 
evils  —  incompetent  or  extortionate  corpor- 
ate operation  on  the  one  hand,  and  operation 
by  the  municipality  on  the  other. 

The  foregoing  has  special  application  to 
the  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways. 
Most  cities  own  the  supply  and  distribution 
•of  water  for  all  purposes,  although  it  can- 
not be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
this  system  is  the  best  under  all  circimi- 
^tances.  After  all,  it  is  the  efficacy  and  in- 
telligence of  any  public  service  that 
•determines  its  excellence  —  not  the  source 
-of  its  ownership  or  control. 

The  street  railway  problem  is  as  im- 
portant and  interesting  as  any  of  the 
problems,  solved  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
•entirely  unsolved,  that  now  confront  the 
people  living  in  centers  of  population.  In- 
deed, its  importance  and  interest  are  fast 
expanding  to  the  villages  and  farms,  be- 
cause interurban  electric  railway  traffic  is 


daily  bringing  the  ruralist  into  closer  touch 
with  the  city.  Eventually  all  matters 
affecting  urban  transportation  will  appeal 
with  greater  or  less  force  to  all  the  people, 
in  town  and  country,  if  they  do  not  now. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inquire 
whether  experience  has  not  already  demon- 
strated that  corporate  operation  of  a  metro- 
politan street  railway  system  may  be,  and 
actually  is,  far  better  for  all  concerned  than 
any  results  that  could  be  reasonably  hoj>ed 
for  under  municipal  ownership.  If  ex- 
perience has  gone  thus  far,  when  and  where 
did  the  demonstration  occur?  How  was  it 
obtained?     What  lesson  does  it  teach? 

A  careful  view  of  the  entire  street  rail- 
way situation  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  sidelights,  also,  upon  the  same  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  induces  the  conviction  that 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  corporate 
ownership  of  a  street  railway  system  tanta- 
mount to  a  monopoly  of  substantially  all 
city  lines,  has  been  better  vindicated  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and,  further, 
that  in  the  city  named  this  vindication  is 
not  only  a  complete  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  municipal  ownership  as  a  principle,  but 
it  is  also  a  convincing  argument  against 
municipal  ownership  as  a  policy. 

These  are  large  statements  —  and  im- 
portant, if  they  can  be  substantiated.  They 
must  be  supported  by  facts  alone,  not  by 
theories.  In  the  effort  to  establish  them, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  invidious  com- 
parison; only  the  truth  of  the  one  demon- 
stration is  necessary.  Now,  what  is  the 
record  ? 

In  the  city  of  Columbus  aforesaid  the 
lowest  rates  of  fare  prevail — the  lowest,  all 
things  considered,  in  the  world ;  the  equip- 
ment is  equal  to  the  best;  the  service  is 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  its  patrons, 
so  far  as  industrial  conditions  make  it  pos- 
sible in  a  period  of  unprecedented  activity, 
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and  this  service  is  constantly  improved  so 
far  as  these  conditions  will  admit;  the 
duration  of  the  franchise  under  which  the 
combined  lines  are  operated  is  reasonably 
limited  and  upon  its  expiration  must  be  re- 
newed upon  equitable  terms;  universal 
transfers  open  substiantially  the  entire 
system  to  the  holder  of  one  fare;  no  free 
passes  are  issued ;   the  relations  between  the 


ROBERT  E.    SHELDON, 
President. 

operating  company  and  its  employes  are 
.most  cordial,  and  no  complaints  of  serious 
import  come  from  the  people. 

It  is  profitable  and  interesting  to  note 
what  requirements  imposed  by  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  and  what 
policy  pursued  by  the  operating  company, 
have  brought  about  these  happy,  if  not  un- 
precedented, conditions. 

The  history  of  this  corporation,  while  in- 
teresting, is  not  material  to  the  present 
discussion.  It  represents  the  spirit  of 
amalgamation  now  manifest  throughout  the 
industrial  world  and  stands  as  a  living 
evidence  of  two  things :  First,  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  which 
the  company  had  no  means  of  foreseeing; 
and,   second,    the   equally   unexpected   in- 


crease in  the  street-car  riding  habit  of  the 
city's  people  —  a  habit  that  has  developed 
out  of  proportion  even  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  is  due  wholly  to  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  company.  The  rate  of  fare 
of  which  the  patrons  of  the  road  almost 
universally  avail  themselves  is  seven  tickets 
for  twenty-five  cents,  or  three  and  fifty- 
seven  one-hundredths  cents  per  fare.  This 
rate,  like  all  the  other  provisions  under 
which  the  company  now  operates,  was 
established  by  the  so-called  *'blanket  fran- 
chise" granted  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  by  the  city  council  in  1901.  At  the 
time  this  franchise  was  granted,  the  com- 
pany, in  the  preliminary  discussion,  con- 
ceded six  tickets  for  a  quarter,  while  some 
radicals  demanded  eight,  and  a  compromise 
of  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter  was  subse- 
quently effected.  The  franchise  as  finally 
granted,  however,  contained  the  further 
provision  that  whenever  the  gross  annual 
receipts  of  the  company  should  reach  the 
sum  of  $1,750,000,  tickets  must  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  eight  for  a  quarter  —  practically 
a  flat  three-cent  fare ;  and,  so  well  has  the 
admirable  policy  of  the  company  met  the 
demands  of  the  people  with  reference  to 
traffic  at  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter,  it  is 
now  estimated  that  hardly  more  than  two 
years  will  elapse  when  the  system  of  eight 
tickets  for  the  same  price  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. The  franchise  also  provides  for 
practically  universal  transfers  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  the  still  farther 
reduced  fare  of  eight  tickets  for  a  quarter 
goes  into  effect.  In  Columbus  today,  for  a 
fare  of  3.57  cents,  a  passenger  may  ride  on 
different  lines  over  hauls  as  long  as  can  be 
found  in  any  city  of  equal  population.  He 
may  not  transfer  back  to  the  line  on  which 
he  originally  purchased  his  ticket,  but  all 
other  lines  are  open  to  him.  This  makes 
a  fare,  for  the  distance  that  may  be  trav- 
ersed, believed  to  be  lowest  in  the  world. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  lowest  in  America, 
and  on  the  average  is  lower  than  the  three- 
cent  fare  charged  on  European  roads 
operated  under  municipal  ownership,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  the  latter  a  second  fare 
is  collected  where  the  passenger  travels  a 
prescribed  distance. 

Under  the  same  franchise,  the  company 
receives  five   cents   for  single   cash   fares. 
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The  revenue  from  this  source  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  low  price  charged  for 
tickets,  but  it  comes  almost  entirely,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  from  non-residents  and 
is   therefore   no   hardship    to   the   regular 
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Manager. 

patrons  of  the  road  —  to  the  laboring  man, 
the  factory  girl  and  all  who  use  the  lines 
of  the  system  in  their  daily  avocations.  The 
foregoing  conditions  would  seem  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  question  of  fares  certainly  as 
satisfactorily  as  it  has  been  met  in  the  do- 
main of  electric  railway  traffic. 

But  even  the  lowest  fare  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  modern  community, 
if  the  conditions  of  operation  were  not  ade- 
quate to  its  needs ;  and  this,  under  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  strenous  period,  has 
reference  to  luxury  as  well  as  to  conven- 
ience. The  most  improved  type  of  electric 
cars,  for  both  siunmer  and  winter  traffic, 
is  the  common  —  almost  the  universal  — 
type  in  Columbus ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
company  has  given  orders  for  new  cars  far 
in  advance  of  its  ability  to  obtain  them 
from  the  manufacturers  within  a  time  that 
would  be  reasonable,  except  for  great  in- 


dustrial activity  and  circumstances  over 
which  the  would-be  purchasers  have  had  no 
control.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  trail 
cars  used  in  emergencies,  there  are  now  no 
relics  of  the  old  horse-car  days  in  Colum- 
bus. The  demand  for  large  and  roomy 
cars  has  been  steadily  met,  and  the  manage- 
ment has  deserved  public  commendation  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  cars  have  been 
kept  clean,  well  lighted,  ventilated  and 
painted.  The  speed  maintained  is  sufficient 
to  assure  reasonably  rapid  transit,  but  at 
the  same  time  involves  no  special  hazaurd 
to  vehicles  and  pedestrains.  The  service 
with  respect  to  time  schedules  is  also  most 
satisfactory,  affording  ample  transportation 
facilities  in  all  normal  periods  of  traffic, an 
the  most  remote  as  well  as  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  city;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  on  many  lines  the  company  is  to- 
day, and  for  a  long  time  has  been,  opera- 
ting more  cars  on  shorter  schedules  than  the 
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requirements  of  the  franchise  render  neces- 
sary. It  could  fulfill  its  public  obligations 
with  less  cars  than  it  operates ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  gives  better  service  than 
those  obligations  stipulate  shall  be  given. 
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VIEW   OF  TYPICAL   TRACK   AND   STRERT    PAVING. 


TYPE    OF    MULTIPLE-UNIT    CONTROL    TRAIN. 
Both   cars    being   under   control    of    motorman    on    first    car. 
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Finally,  as  to  serving  all  the  public  alike, 
no  free  passes  are  issued  except  to  employes 
and  police  officers.  There  are  no  "dead- 
heads'* among  the  general  public  on 
Columbus  cars;  there  is  no  discrimination 
—  no  favoritism  for  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

The  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  company  and  its  employes  complete  a 
general  situation  that  points  conclusively  to 
corporate  ownership  as  a  positive  blessing 
to  all  concerned.    A  nine-hour  day  prevails, 


in  all  departments.  In  order  to  be  entitled 
to  the  dividend,  employes  must  have  worked 
six  months  continually  prior  to  a  dividend- 
paying  day.  Both  the  management  and 
employes  are  satisfied  with  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved  by  this  method  of 
allowing  all  employes  of  the  organization 
to  participate,  in  proportion  to  their  wages, 
in  whatever  profit  the  company  may  earn ; 
and  it  is*needless  to  add  that  the  public 
looks  on  with  approval.  Many  of  the 
employes  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 


TYPE  OF  SUMMER  OPEN  CARS. 


3nd  voluntary  serviee  of  more  than  nine 
hours  is  paid  extra.  The  company  some 
years  ago  inaugurated  a  system  of  profit- 
sharing  with  its  employes,  and  the  result 
has  been  not  only  to  emphasize  the  good 
will  prevailing  toward  tne  corporation 
among  the  men,  but  it  has  also  tended  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The 
profit-sharing  dividend  is  paid  on  total 
amounts  of  wages  earned,  at  the  same  ratio 
per  cent  as  is  paid  to  stockholders  on  the 
:stock,  and  the  system  extends  to  employes 


company  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  a 
few  have  served  continuously  for  thirty 
years. 

For  several  years  the  larger  number  of 
the  employes  of  the  company  have  been 
active  members  of  a  beneficial  association, 
organized  on  the  plan  of  monthly  dues, 
with  weekly  payments  to  the  sick,  and  in 
case  of  death  a  certain  cash  assessment  is 
made  on  each  member  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  dependent  of  the  deceased. 
The  company  also  furnishes  to  conductors 
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and  motormen  having  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  five  years,  one  uniform 
suit  each  year;  and  to  those  having  been 
in  the  employ  ten  years,  two  uniform  suits 
each  year.  At  Christmas  time  this  company 
has  for  the  past  several  years,  distributed 
to  their  married  employes,  a  turkey,  and  to 
the  single  ones,  a  silver  dollar.  Another 
feature  of  the  company's  gratuities  is  the 
employes'  annual  picnic,  at  which  \ime  free 
transportation  over  the  lines  of  the  com- 
pany and  an  outing  for  the  employes  and 
their  families,  are  given. 

The  Columbus  company  paves,  cleans  and 
sprinkles  the  streets  traversed  by  its  lines, 
between  the  tracks  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side.  It  is  well  known  in 
the  city  that  the  street  repair  work  of  the 
company  is  the  chief  factor  in  maintaining 
these  thoroughfares,  and  this  fact  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  good  management 
under  corporate  ownership  as  compared 
with  waste  and  neglect  under  municipal 
control. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  company,  in  a  general  sense,  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  existence  of 


conditions  here  described.  A  state  of 
cordial  satisfaction  prevails,  only  empha- 
sized by  the  usual  and  inevitable  com- 
plaints that  occasionally  arise,  as  they  will 
be  discovered  anywhere  on  this  earth,  under 
any  and  all  conditions. 

The  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany, now  operating  this  property,  is  today 
essentially  a  Columbus  proposition,  since 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  stock  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  Columbus,  who,  by 
acquiring  the  stock  of  the  company  for- 
merly distributed  throughout  many  States, 
have  shown  their  faith  in  the  city's  develop- 
ment and  their  approval  of  the  methods  of 
the  management. 

In  a  word,  the  street  railway  situation  in 
Columbus  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  the 
professional  agitator.  It  demonstrates  the 
absolute  eflftcacy  of  corporate  ownership  to 
afford  the  best  service  at  the  least  cost  to 
the  public;  and  it  points  the  way  for 
other  corporations  to  follow,  wherever  a 
street  railway  problem  is  presented  for 
solution,  involving  the  interests  of  the 
people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  welfare  of 
the  company  on  the  other. 
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I.     THE  BLACK  HAND 
By  Clement  L.  Martzolff 


r  is  only  in  wild,  rugged  and 
picturesque  regions  that  legends 
are  born  and  permitted  to  live. 
The  flat,  prosaic  country,  de- 
void of  hills  and  rocks  and 
forest  coves,  has  no  places 
where  the  conjuring  wand  of  fancy  can 
create  and  sustain  mythical  heroes.  Nooks, 
coverts  and  secret  places  can  be  the  only  fit 
abodes  for  the  citizens  of  Legendom. 

But  their  realm  has  suffered  invasion. 
Steam  whistles,  electric  cars  and  dynamite 
blastings  are  frightening  away  the  inhabi- 
tants and  destroying  their  homes.  Lest  we 
forget,  it  is  well  for  us  to  turn  back  the 
loaves  and  read  on  their  shadowy  pages 
the  song  and  story  of  an  heroic  age. 

It  was  before  the  paleface  came  to  the 
land  of  the  Oyo — when  mighty  forests 
lifted  their  heads  into  the  blue  sky  and 
their  leafy  boughs  threw  thick  shadows  on 
the  murmuring  streams.  It  was  when  the 
for^^st  children  roamed  the  hills  in  search 
of  game  or  cast  their  birchen  barks  on  the 
glassy  rivers.  It  was  where  the  Pataska- 
la^  cut  its  narrow  course  on  its  way  to  the 
tea  just  before  it  mingles  its  waters  with 
the  blue  Muskingum.  Here  the  frowning 
cliffs  looked  down  upon  the  Indian  brave 
as  he  stood  up  to  shoot  the  rapids  in  his 
canoe,  which  dipped  into  the  surging 
v.-cter  like  a  flitting  swallow  and  then 
floated  gracefully  away  into  the  quiet 
waters  beyond.  Here,  too,  the  campfires 
of  the  red  man  sent  up  their  curling  col- 
tunns  of  smoke,  and  after  the  war-whoop 
and  clash  of  battle  had  faded  away  into 
the  forest  the  tribes  gathered  to  smoke  the 
calumet.  Above  their  dusky  forms,  as  they 
sat  in  solemn  council  through  the  flicker- 

*  Pataskala  was  the  Indian  name  for  what 
is  now  Licking  river. 


ings  of  the  firelight  and  the  tender  moon- 
beams, there  shone  high  above  them  the 
ominous  Hand,  reminding  them  that  this 
was  sacred  ground ;  that  the  soil  should  not 
be  drenched  with  blood;  that  no  war-cry 
should  be  sounded;  that  no  war-club 
should  be  raised;  that  here  enemies  should 
for  the  time  be  friends. 

Once  it  had  been  forgotten. 

But  there  was  not  enough  room  in  this 
forest  for  the  Saxon  footprint  and  that  of 
the  moccasin.  The  heavy  foot  and  the 
light  and  stealthy  could  not  tread  together. 
The  sound  of  the  ax  and  the  savage  yell 
could  not  harmonize,  and  the  last  of  his 
lace  sent  his  canoe  through  the  Narrows, 
parsed  into  the  open  water  and  stood  up  in 
his  boat,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
svn  rested  on  the  Black  Hand.  Long  he 
stood  there  and  mutely  gazed,  till  the  pine 
woods  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
threw  the  rock  into  the  shadow  and  the 
oul  lines  of  the  Hand  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  and  at  last  disappeared. 

Silently  down  the  Pataskala  under  the 
light  of  the  harvest  moon  drifted  the 
birchen  bark  with  its  stoic  occupant.  At 
the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  the  silent 
boatman  saw  the  new  town  of  Zane,  with 
its  dim  light  points.  Instinctively  he  kept 
close  to  the  farther  bank,  and  a  white  man 
standing  on  his  door-step  might  have  seen 
by  the  gleams  of  his  own  candle  and  that 
of  the  moon  a  shadowy  something  passing 
ai  ound  the  bend  of  the  Tiver  and  out  into 
tht  night  forever. 

Forever?  No,  not  forever.  A  genera- 
tion -^f  white  children  had  been  born  and 
had  grown  into  full  life  in  these  western 
woocl<  and  had  looked  upon  the  Great 
Hand.  Many  stories  were  told  of  its  ori- 
ji'.a    and    its   meaning.     The    hunter    and 
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trail  maker,  as  they  sat  about  their  camp- 
fires,  would  narrate  what  they  had  heard. 
The  f'ioneer  would  stop  to  look  up  at  it 
and  speculate  how  it  came  to  be  there,  as 
he  passed  on  into  his  clearing.  When  the 
white  man  dug  his  ditch  to  float  his  wooden 
houses,  the  Irish  workman  gazed  with  won- 
der at  the  open  palm  and  proceeded  to 
destroy  it. 

But  around  the  Narrows  there  lingered 
yet  the  penumbra  of  a  fading  past,  and  in 
settler's  cabin  and  in  pioneer  boat  there 
grew  up  the  Legend  of  the  Black  Hand.^ 

'Tw^as  in  the  rich  and  golden  month  of 
October  in  the  year  1833,  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  that  there  appeared  beneath  the 
pines  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Black 
Hand  cliff  the  figure  of  a  solitary  Indian. 
Time  had  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  him  and 
his  form  was  bent  with  the  weight  of  the 
years.  He  had  come  back  to  look  upon  the 
great  Black  Hand  once  more,  and  to  die  in 
the  land  of  his  fathers.  As  he  stood  there 
a  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  his 
swarthy  features.  He  looked  about  him, 
as  if  to  be  certain  of  his  location  and  cast 
his  eyes  across  the  Narrows  at  the  bold, 
disfigured  face  of  the  Black  Hand.  Long 
he  gazed,  as  if  into  space.  Then  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  white  man's  ditch  and  he 
sank  to  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  pine, 
covered  his  head  with  his  blanket  and  sat 
in  silence. 

As  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  western 
hills  it  again  threw  its  shafts  of  light 
against  the  broken  rock.  The  full  moon 
rose  clear  and  high  and  dropped  its  re- 
flection upon  the  bosom  of  the  Pataskala. 
The  evening  sounds  of  nature  lulled  the 
world  to  sleep,  and  night  wrapped  its 
mantle  around  the  sunken  form  of  the 
lonely  red  man. 

But  borne  in  to  him  on  the  autumn 
breeze  was  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  Nearer 
and  clearer  it  sounded,  until  within  the 
Narrows  appeared  the  lights  of  an  ap- 
proaching boat,  laden  with  the  chattels  of 
a  pioneer.  Oi>  the  deck  were  heard  the 
voices  of  women  and  children,  mingling 
with  the  slow  and  steady  swish  of  the 
water  on  the  banks. 

The   Indian  on  the  heights  above  rises 

'  The  Black  Hand  was  a  natural  formation 
of  iron,  on  the  face  of  the  sand  rock.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  human  hand. 


to  his  feet  and,  standing  in  the  shade  of 
the  pine,  watches  the  white  man's  boat  as 
it  passes  along.  Steadily  his  eyes  follow 
it  as  it  winds  its  way  between  the  perpen- 
dicular walls  toward  the  open  meadows 
beyond.  He  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
His  shadow  waves  in  the  disturbed  water 
below.  His  figure  is  silhouetted  in  bold 
outline  against  the  sky.  As  the  boat  is  lost 
to  hit?  view  he  throws  his  blanket  to  the 
earth  and  standing  erect  exclaims : 

*'Nor  can  an  Indian  die  here  in  peace. 
1  h.ave  come  from  the  land  of  the  Father 
of  Waters,  where  my  kindred  have  not 
smoked  the  peace  pipe  for  many  moons.  I 
have  wandered  to  the  Southland,  from 
whence  my  fathers  came  to  these  pleasant 
valleys,  and  I  find  nothing  but  war,  con- 
tention and  strife.  I  have  looked  upon  the 
lakes  in  the  great  north  woods,  and  there 
the  war-club  is  red  with  the  blood  of  my 
children.  There  has  been  no  rest  for  the 
soles  of  my  feet.  My  moccasins  are  much 
worn  from  traveling.  I  have  been  hunted 
li've  the  beast.  I  have  been  driven  from 
river  to  river,  from  forest  to  forest.  My 
soul  sought  for  peace;  and  I  thought  me 
that,  where  the  Great  Black  Hand  was  set 
upon  the  rock  for  my  fathers  and  their 
children  to  look  upon  and  follow  the  ways 
of  peace,  there  I  might  lay  me  down  and 
die.  But  behold,  now  it  is  gone !  The 
paleface  has  brushed  it  out  and  peace  is 
•known  here  no  more. 

**Long  moons  ago,  when  my  fathers,  the 
Shawnees,  first  came  to  this  place,  to  the 
south  but  a  few  hours'  journey,  they  found 
much  flint  for  arrows.  Here,  too,  came 
other  tribes  from  the  east  and  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  the  south,  to  gather 
from  the  quarries.  Fain  would  each  tribe 
have  kept  it  all  for  itself,  and  there  was 
bitter  strife  and  many  battles  when  the 
tribes  came  together  at  the  pits.  Then  the 
(jreat  Father  looked  down  upon  his  chil- 
dren in  pity,  saw  their  petty  quarreling  and 
called  them  together  in  a  great  Peace 
Council.  Here  upon  these  rocks  gathered 
all  the  tribes.  On  yonder  cliff  sat  the 
chieftains,  and  to  them  was  handed  down 
from  the  sky  a  mighty  peace  pipe.  And  a 
voice  came  from  the  clouds  and  spoke  to 

'  Flint  Ridge  in  southern  Licking  county 
yet  shows  the  pirts  where  the  Indians  quar- 
ried their  flint. 
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them  that  henceforth,  when  they  should 
come  to  the  arrow  pits,  this  rock  should 
be  where  war  is  forgotten ;  that  no  more 
blood  should  be  shed  in  the  going  and  the 
coming  from  this  place,  and  accursed 
should  be  the  tribe  that  should  forget  it. 

"Then  all  the  chiefs  smoked  the  great 
pipe  and  its  smoke  curled  upward  into  the 
sky,  and  tribes  living  afar  off  saw  it  like  a 
great  cloud  and  smelled  the  fragrance  of 
its  burning.  Thousands  of  moons  passed 
away  and  the  children  of  many  generations 
forgot  not  the  peace  of  the  (jreat  Council. 

"Once  when  the  Wyandots  made  war 
upon  the  Mingoes,  Lahkopis,  the  son  of  the 
Mingo  chief,  was  taken  in  battle.  His  life 
was  spared  and  he  was  carried  to  the  plains 
of  the  Sandusky,  where  he  became  the  son 
of  the  Wyandot  chief.  And  he  loved 
Ayohmah,  the  daughter  of  his  new  father, 
for  she  was  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
and  brown  as  those  of  the  fawn.  Her 
voice  was  sweet  and  low,  like  the  music  of 
the  evening  breeze.  Many  suitors  came  to 
her  wigwam  to  claim  her.  Warriors  brave 
and  handsome  sought  her  in  marriage. 
Then  Sooke,  the  old  chief,  said:  'He 
who  will  prove  himself  in  battle  by  bring- 
ing in  the  most  scalps,  shall  have  the  hand 
of  my  daughter  Ayohmah;  and  at  the 
place  of  the  flint  quarries  in  the  moon  of 
harvest  we  will  celebrate  the  marriage.' 

"Forth  into  the  forest  strode  the  war- 
riors, and,  after  many  days  in  the  moon  of- 
harvest  but  two  returned  to  claim  the  fair 


Ayohmah.  The  one  was  Wacousta,  bear- 
ing the  scars  of  many  battles.  One  was 
Lahcopis,  the  Mingo,  Wacousta  won. 
When  the  moon  had  gone  Ayohmah  stole 
from  her  father's  lodge  to  the  side  of  her 
lover.  She  whispered  in  his  ear.  To- 
gether they  left  the  camp-fire  and  hastened 
toward  this  rock.  Ere  they  reached  it 
their  pursuers  were  nearing  them. 
Wacousta  was  leading.  They  were  safe, 
for  here  no  blood  could  be  shed.  But 
Wacousta  forgot  the  Great  Peace. 

'*C)n  yonder  cliff  stood  Ayohmah  in  the 
arms  of  her  lover.  But  the  tomahawk 
crashed  into  the  brain  of  Lahcopis.  An- 
other blow  was  meant  for  the  maiden. 
The  dying  Lahkopis  struck  at  the  upraised 
hand  of  Wacousta  and  cut  it  from  the 
wrist.  The  girl  clung  to  her  lover,  and 
before  the  tomahawk  of  Wacousta  was 
raised  w-ith  his  other  hand  she  plunged 
with  the  body  across  the  cliff  into  the 
torrent  below,  and  the  hand  of  W^acousta 
fell  with  them;  but  it  clung  to  the  wall 
and  blackened  and  spread  and  grew  larger 
and  larger,  and  there  for  many  ages  it 
was  to  the  tribes  a  warning.  Never  again 
was  blood  spilled  here,  and  the  arrow  pits 
yet  remain  where  the  children  gathered. 
The  great  Black  Hand  is  gone.  The  pale- 
face cared  not  for  the  curse.  But  an 
Indian  cannot  die  here  in  peace." 

So  saying,  he  gathereed  up  his  blanket, 
wrapped  it  about  him  and  slowly  passed 
into  the  forest. 
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The  Resurgence  of  a  Gentleman 

By  Thomas  H.  Sheppard 


OWNS  and  men  have  one  feature, 
one  experience,  in  common; 
they  are  alike  successes  or  fail- 
ures. "In  the  bright  lexicon 
of  youth  there  is  no  such  word 
as  fail/'  applies  to  towns  as  to 
humans.  When  Roseville  was  young  it 
had  the  loftiest  aspirations;  but  years  and 
years  ago  it  had  realized  it  was  a  .failure 
•and  had  given  up.  For  years  now  it  had 
had  the  whipped,  hopeless,  careless  look 
that  always  settles  upon  and  impregnates 
man  or  town  when  failure  comes  to  exist 
•out  their  days  with  them.  Forty  years  ago 
Roseville  had  expected  and  was  expected  to 
be  a  great  city.  Then  the  railroad,  the 
boon  or  bane  of  innumerable  towns  of 
forty  years  ago,  was  projected.  Roseville 
might  have  had  it,  but  the  leading  citizens, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  swore  by  the 
canal — which  the  town  had — and  at  the 
railroad  and  its  promoters.  The  canal 
now  floated  a  boat  through  the  town  as 
often  as  once  a  month;  the  elevator,  to 
which  miles  of  wagons  brought  grain  in 
that  long  ago,  was  now  in  ruins ;  the  town 
had  less  population  in  hundreds  than  was 
dreamed  of,  of  old,  in  thousands;  a 
narrow-guage  railroad  of  most  irregular 
habits  was  the  only  connection  with  the 
world,  and  its  trains  proceeded  to  and 
from  the  county-seat,  a  thriving  town  of 
25,000  people,  eighteen  miles  distant — the 
town  Roseville  had  intended  to  be ! 

In  Roseville  were  no  industries.  There 
were  several  small  stores,  smith  and  car- 
penter shops  and  a  small  flouring  mill. 
The  people  simply  ate  one  another  The 
population  was  made  up,  one  might  almost 
say,  of  two  classes,  the  very  common,  and 
people  whose  blood  is  of  that  elusive,  vague 
sort  known  as  "blue."  The  latter  were 
really  unusual  people.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  from  Virginia;  then  came  a 
small  colony  from  Connecticut  and  a  little 


later  a  half  hundred  French  from  across 
the  sea.  These  were  widely  diverse  ele- 
ments, but  all  of  like  blood,  and  when  they 
fused,  as  they  did  completely,  they  made  a 
society  which  to  its  members  was  a  world 
in  itself,  and  into  which  others  were  ad- 
mitted on  only  the  highest  credentials. 
Many  of  their  descendants,  it  is  true,  had 
shaken  the  indolent  dust  of  the  town  from 
their  feet,  but  there  were  enough  remaining 
to  constitute  a  "  society."  If  these  ever 
happened  to  think  of  the  other  people  in 
Roseville  it  was  to  pity  them,  or  to  make 
of  them  objects  of  charity  at  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  times.  On  their  part,  the 
poor  and  common  people  envied  the  rich, 
or  cursed  them,  or  returned  their  pity. 
The  common  people  were  distressingly 
poor.  If  a  man  was  willing  to  work  in 
Roseville — and  not  many  were  willing — he 
could  get  only  laborer's  w^ages;  skilled 
labor  was  uncalled  for.  So  many  women 
"  took  in  "  washing  that  the  price  for  the 
labor  was  ridiculously  low.  Dozens  of 
men  had  given  up  the  fight — their  wives 
were  the  washerwomen.  These  males  sat 
"  down  street  "  all  day  long  and  whittled 
away  the  identity  of  store-boxes,  or  lolled 
about  the  great,  round,  glowing  stoves  in 
the  stores,  or  sat  en  the  canal  bank  fishing 
for  supossititious  fish.  Winter  or  siunmer,. 
nothing  ever  happened  in  Roseville. 

The  aristocrats,  having  their  own  uni- 
verse, lived  among  themselves.  Some  of 
them,  of  course,  were  always  away,  in  the 
East,  abroad  or  elsewhere.  They  were  all 
Episcopalians,  and  they  made  up  a  thriving 
parish,  and  one  to  which  young  men  of  the 
cloth  always  looked  longingly.  They  them- 
selves made  little  of  money — their  common . 
townsmen  insisted  on  doing  that  for  them 
— but  with  few  exceptions  they  were  well- 
to-do  and  some  were  wealthy.  Their 
homes  were  all  old  houses ;  some  had  been 
modernized  and  made  supreme  in  comfort. 
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Spacioiis  grounds,  abundant  shade  and 
porches  of  generous  size  were  the  usual 
outside  features.  Inside,  the  rooms  were 
usually  many,  always  large,  and  often  each 
menrber  of  the  family  had  habits  and  likes, 
often  mere  whims,  concerning  the  home 
which  the  others  conscientiously  respected. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  an  August  day 
several  young  women,  and  one  more  el- 
derly, were  seated  about  the  comfortable 
porch  of  Judge  Johnstone's  old  mansion 
discussing  some  subject  with  animation — 
amazing  animation,  indeed,  for  the  day 
was  quite  sultry.  To  only  one  of  those 
present  was  the  subject  new ;  and  she,  a 
visitor  from  the  city,  at  length  crystallized 
her  thoughts  in  the  statement : 

"I  am  dying  to  meet  this  wonderful 
man.  I  don't  remember  ever  having  had 
this  feeling  and  I  think  it  is  highly  uncom- 
plimentary in  him  to  remain  away  so 
long." 

"  Try  to  compose  your  soul  until  to- 
morrow, my  dear,"  said  Miss  Johnstone, 
"  and  you  shall  meet  him.^ 

"Has  he  returned  to  town?"  asked  Miss 
Selwin,  leaning  forward  expectantly. 

*'No,  he  has  not  returned,  but  Harry 
says  he  is  expected  home  tomorrow." 

**Then  we  shall  not  see  him  for  a  day 
or  two,  at  the  least,"  said  the  other  as  she 
settled  back  in  her  chair.  "You  know,  it 
is  reported  that  he  and  the  General  usu- 
ally devote  a  day  or  two,  on  returning  to 
town,  to  a  hearty  debauch  and  the  recov- 
ery—" 

**0h,  how  positively  brutal!"  And 
Miss  Torrence  fairly  gasped  the  words, 
her  hands  at  her  ears.  "How  can  you 
think  of  a  thing  so  dreadful  with  such 
utter  lack  of  feeling?  And  you  invite 
this  scandalous  man  to  your  homes !  It  is 
the  most  incredible  situation." 

Miss  Johnstone  glanced  hurt  and  re- 
provingly at  Miss  Selwin  and  then,  look- 
ing at  the  horrified  visitor,  said,  gently: 

"You  do  not  understand,  my  dear,  be- 
cause you  do  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  I  can  make  it  appear  less 
incredible  to  you." 

The  others  in  the  group  had  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  comradeship,  for  they,  like  Miss 
Torrence,  had  thought  the  man  impossible 
until    Miss  Johnstone   had  taken  him  up 


and,  with  voice  and  example,  had  argued 
his  cause  to  their  acquiescence,  if  not  to 
their  conviction. 

"Mr.  Armistead  has  no  reputation  in 
Roseville  for  morality.  Apparently  he 
desires  to  have  none;  for,  if  we  can 
believe  reports,  he  does  not  try  to  be 
moral,  and  we  know  he  does  not  try  to 
make  people  believe  he  is  moral.  That 
is,  he  is  a  sinner,  but  not  a  hypocrite^ 
I  am  afraid  that  rare  combination  of 
evil  and  good  explains,  in  large  degree, 
why  we  tolerate  him." 

'Fhe  others  were  conscious  of  a  sense 
of  enlightenment  coming  over  them. 
They  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  Miss  Johnstone,  whose  very  name 
was  Prudence,  had  come  to  countenace 
the  bad  Mr.  Armistead.  In  her  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  the  Puritans,  and 
she  was  a  woman  of  those  years  which 
the  wise  regard  as  woman's  golden  age 
— the  thirties.  Had  she  been  unable  to 
resist  the  charm  of  the  sinner?  It 
would  seem  so. 

"In  a  city  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  in  society  are,  I  suppose,  sinners 
of  a  degree  with  Mr.  Armistead,"  she 
continued,  "and  nothing  is  thought  of 
it,  but  I  grant  it  is  unusual  for  a  small 
town  to  take  up  such  a  man." 

Miss  Torrence  evidently  did  not 
agree  and  seemed  about  to  say  so,  but 
reconsidered   and   said   nothing. 

Miss  Johnstone  was  older  than  the 
others  and  wiser.  She  was  the  ad- 
mitted leader  of  the  town's  small  and 
select  social  world.  She  was  known  to 
have  a  distinct  dislike  for  the  shams 
and  foibles  of  the  society  of  the  city — 
a  subject,  however,  upon  which  she 
rarely  spoke.  The  little  company  now 
felt  itself  about  to  be  favored  with  her 
views  thereon,  with  Armistead  both 
serving  and  being  served.  When  Arm- 
istead came  to  the  town  he  was  so  evi- 
dently the  descendant  of  gentle  men  and 
women  that  he  was  almost  at  on^e  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  charmed  circle. 
Very  soon  his  dissipated  habits  became 
known.  Indeed,  he  at  once  went  into  close 
companionship  with  old  General  Ruxton. 
whose  life  was  outrageous,  and  it  was  Miss 
Johnstone  who  had  set  the  example,  which 
all  had  followed,  of  ignoring  his  evil  ways. 
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admiring  his  virtues  and  continuing  to  ac- 
cept his  company. 

"In  blood,  Mr.  Armistead  is  more  than 
the  peer  of  anyone  in  Roseville,"  said  Miss 
Johnstone,  continuing  her  defense  to  Miss 
Torrence.     Blood  was  held  to  be  simply 
essential  in  Roseville.     "His  ancestry  goes 
back  to  one  of  the  best   families  in  the 
England  of  centuries  ago  and  comes  down 
to  us  through  the  best  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia  can  boast.     He  came  to  Roseville 
unheralded    and     unknown.     He     is,    we 
know,  a  charming  companion.     The  refine- 
ment of  generations  is  about  him.     He  is 
the  acme  of  the  gentleman  always,  when 
he  is  with  me,  and  my  experience  is  the 
experience  of  every  woman  and  girl  of  my 
acquaintance.     As    a    conversationalist     I 
have  never  known  his  equal.     He  talks  on 
books,  on  art,  on  music,  on  politics,  on  any 
subject  I  have  ever  brought  up  as  if  he  had 
studied  it  from  love  of  it.     His  language 
is  perfect  Engish,  stately  or  animated,  as  is 
fitting.     I    have    heard   him   discuss   with 
father  the  higher   criticism,    Shakespeare, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, the  causes  and  results  of  the  civil  war, 
trusts  and  the  tariff,  rates  and  rebates,  the 
negro  and  the  Jap.     He  and  Aunt  Emily 
talked   for   two    hours   on   Schopenhauer. 
He  sat  one  afternoon  at  the  piano — you 
were   here,    Elizabeth — and    played    from 
eight  or  ten  composers,  Wagner  and  Mo- 
zart to  DeKoven  and  Sousa,  and  talked 
with  an  indefinable  charm  and  wit  about 
them.     He  plays  and  sings — the  girls  say 
-—divinely.     Bob   and   he   discussed   some 
electrical  matter — electric  power  transmis- 
sion, I  think  it  was — and  some  invention  of 
Tesla's  that   has  revolutionized,   or   is   to 
revolutionize  the  electrical  world,  and  they 
two  spent  an  evening  over  Bob's  plans  and 
drawings   of   the    power    plant    at    Cjreen 
Mountain  Falls.     It  was  the  first  time  we 
had  known  Bob  to  come  out  of  his  shell 
since   he    went    to    *Teck."     Father   says- 
he  makes  a  better  argument  for  trinitarism 
than  the  rector,  though  he  is  a  Unitarian, 
if  he  is  anything.     It  is  well  known  that 
he  beats  General  Ruxton  at  chess,  a  feat 
no  one  else  in   Roseville   would   dare,   if 
able.     We  know,  also,  that  there  is  no  level 
of  intellectuality  or  society  so  low  that  he 
cannot   make    himself    at    home    upon    it. 
General    Ruxton,    whom    hardly    anyone 


dares  more  than  speak  to  in  passing,  has 
taken  him  into  his  office,  trusts  him  im- 
plicitly, actually  leans  on  him,  it  is  said^ 
and  makes  him  his  bosom  companion. 
This  in  itself  would  stamp  him  as  an 
extraordinary  young  man.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  evil  habits,  we  know  he  has  a  kind 
and  good  heart  from  his  interest  in  all  the 
poor  little  children  and  ragamuffins  in  the 
town  and  their  affection  for  him,  and  from 
the  almost  idolatrous  affection  he  lavishes, 
upon  his  horse  and  dog.  So  these  are  the 
qualities  and  accomplishments  for  which 
we  like  him." 

Miss  Johnstone  ended  her  explanation 
and  defense  with  a  rise  in  inflection  and  a 
smiling  look  at  Miss  Torrence.  The  latter 
had  sat,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  her  elbow  on 
her  knee,  a  look  of  puzzlement  in  her  face, 
which  changed  as  Miss  Johnstone  pro- 
ceeded, but  which  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  be  puzzlement.  As  if  in  answer  to  Miss. 
Johnstone's  look  of  inquiry  she  drew  a 
long  breath  and  said : 

**I  am  very  stupid,  I  suppose,  but  indeed 
I  do  not  understand.  I  did  not  know 
your  Mr.  Armistead  was  a  Socrates  and  an 
Admirable  Crichton.  I  had  heard  only 
that  he  was  a  consummate  roue  who  was 
made  a  very  hero  by  Roseville  people." 

Miss  Johnstone's  form  instantly  stiffened 
and  the  lines  of  strength  about  her  mouth 
emphasized  themselves.  Though  she  did 
not  show  anger,  she  did  speak  with  em- 
phasis. 

"You  were  misinformed.  Roue  is  a 
very  strong  and  ugly  term,  and  Mr.  Armi- 
stead, though  he  lack  greatly  in  morals,  is 
not  that.  And  we  have  not  made  a  hero 
of  him.  The  reports  you  have  had  of  his 
evil  habits  and  associations,  unfortunately, 
are  probably  true.  He  does  not  deny 
them;  so  his  friends  cannot." 

**And  bad  as  you  say  he  is,  you  yet  accept 
his  company  and  are  williu'^  that  your 
sisters  shall  accept  his  company?"  Miss 
Torrence  spoke  as  if  horrified. 

**My  dear,  we  do  not  overlook,  excuse, 
condone,  or  palliate  Mr.  Armistead's  evil 
ways.  We  recognize  the  good  in  him  and 
like  him  for  it.  We  recognize  the  bad, 
also,  are  sorry  for  it  and  grieved  by  it  and 
hope  constantly  that  he  will  change  for  the 
better." 
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*'0h,  you  are  conducting  a  sort  of  sub- 
urban experiment  in  slumming." 

*'No,  you  continue  to  misunderstand," 
Miss  Johnstone  replied  gently,  ignoring  the 
sarcasm.  "With  us  Mr.  Armistead  is  al- 
ways a  gentleman  in  conduct.  Our  girls 
are  as  safe  with  him  as  with  my  own 
father.  He  would  never  forget  himself. 
Our  own  girls  are  safe  with  him  in  any 
case,  for  he  would  never  betray  our  trust 
in  his  honor,  no  matter  how  foolish  they 
might  be.  And  any  girl,  it  is  my  opinon, 
is  safe  with  him,  though  if  she  were  so 
foolish  as  to  lead,  he  probbaly  would  fol- 
low. We  have  no  fear  of  his  presence 
harming  us,  and  we  find  him,  as  I  have 
said,  extremely  agreeable  and  entertaining. 
We  wish  he  dould  change,  and  our  influ- 
ence is  that  way,  but  we  are  not  trying  to 
reform  him.  Does  the  situation  now  seem 
so  remarkable  to  you,  my  dear?" 

"I  don't  know  how  it  does  seem,"  said 
Miss  Torrence,  as  she  looked  around  the 
•circle  at  each  and  ended  with  Miss  John- 
stone; "I  never  even  heard  of  such  a 
thing." 

"Which  do  you  think  the  better  way? 
In  the  city  you  hate  the  sin  and  accept  the 
dinner,  but  deny  he  is  a  sinner.  Here  we 
hate  the  sin  and  accept  the  sinner  and  ad- 
mit he  is  a  sinner." 

Miss  Torrence  said  she  gave  it  up. 

Though  perhaps  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising Miss  Torrence  should  be  struck  so 
strongly  by  it,  there  is  no  doubt  the  situa- 
tion was  out  of  the  common  order.  The 
«mall  town  usually  bars  from  its  best  circles 
the  man  who  is  notoriously  unmoral, 
whereas,  as  Miss  Johnstone  charged,  the 
city  asks  no  questions  and  accepts  no  gra- 
tuitous information.  Miss  Torrence  was  a 
city  girl  who  knew  men  and  was  quite  able 
to  cope  with  them.  Now  she  seemed  to 
take  precisely  the  view  the  small  town 
would  be  expected  to  take,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  view  Roseville  was  not  taking. 

Armistead  had  come  to  Roseville  early 
in  the  summer  from  Detroit.  When  he 
left  the  city  he  had  no  definite  idea  of  his 
destination.  He  did  not  even  know  why 
lie  was  going.  He  had  completed  his  law 
course  at  Ann  Arbor  the  year  before  and 
liad  since  then  done  newspaper  work  in 
Detroit.  He  wanted  the  experience  and 
lie  needed  the  money.     He  had  put  in  the 


bleak  winter,  had  demonstrated  his  unusual 
ability,  had  gained  wide  popularity,  was  in 
line  for  something  very  good  on  the  staff, 
and  the  delightful  season  of  the  year  had 
come  again — the  season  which  makes  De- 
troit a  flower  garden.  In  his  blood  there 
swam  the  bacilli  of  unrest.  He  stood  for 
a  time  against  his  desire  to  wander,  and 
when  at  last  it  overcame  him  he  succumbed 
with  a  smile  and  without  a  regret. 

With  his  horse  and  dog  he  had  started 
southward.  He  had  spent  two  weeks  on 
the  less  than  150  miles  from  Detroit  to 
Roseville;  the  month  was  June  and  he 
loved  to  idle.  The  horse  and  dog  had 
similar  tastes.  The  man's  were  both 
natural  and  cultivated,  those  of  the  animals 
were  cultivated  wholly,  but  the  teacher  was 
master  and  pupils  were  apt.  The  last  two 
days  before  he  arrived  in  Roseville  he  had 
helped  to  make  hay  at  "a  dollar  a  day  and 
keep."  That  is  to  say,  Armistead,  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  line  reaching  back  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  handsome,  edu- 
cated, an  artist,  in  borrowed  clothes,  had 
blistered  his  hands  and  kinked  his  back 
pitching  hay  under  the  broiling  sun.  He 
had  asked  for  supper  and  lodging,  and  the 
farmer,  spluttering  in  the  tin  basin,  had 
raised  his  head  long  enough  to  offer  to 
employ  him.  Overwhelmed  by  a  whim,  he 
had  accepted,  and  would  have  refused  the 
money,  only  for  saving  the  employer's 
feelings  and  to  prevent  himself  being 
thought  a  snob.  He  gamely  stuck  to  the 
job,  though  more  than  once  he  found  him- 
self wishing  he  had  called  at  a  house 
where  "hands"  were  not  needed.  When 
he  took  his  leave  the  whole  household  saw 
him  go  with  regret.  He  had  entertained 
all.  The  daughter,  Mary,  was  in  her  sec- 
ond year  at  the  school  of  music  in  a  nearby 
city.  After  supper  Armistead  had  strolled 
into  the  parlor  and  sat  at  the  piano  for  an 
hour.  Mary  was  a  healthy,  hearty,  coun- 
try girl,  with  a  gentle  voice,  and  all  the 
refining  influences  of  the  seminary  had  had 
effect  on  her.  She  was,  moreover,  more  of 
a  musician  than  two  years  of  study  make 
the  average  girl.  Her  playing  was  as  yet 
no  great  thing,  except  to  her  great-voiced, 
ready-tongued,  enthusiastic  and  proud  fa- 
ther, but  her  taste  was  pure  and  delicate. 
Armistead  played  something  of  his  own 
liking  and  sang  some  of  his  songs,  and  then 
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asked  her  what  she  liked.  Her  favorites 
were  of  the  best  music  and  mostly 
sentimental — Saint- Saens,  Chopin  and  a 
modern  like  Nevin.  Several  of  their  com- 
positions she  asked  for  and  he  played  them, 
and,  by  the  way,  talked  on  musical  themes. 
At  length,  when  Mr.  Brown  asked  for  "a 
few  turns  outen  the  pianny  of  our  kind  o* 
music"  Armistead  smilingly  complied. 
The  farmer  asked  for  "Munny  Musk"  and 
said  emphatically,  "That's  the  best  I  ever 
heerd  it."  Mrs.  Brown  said  she  liked 
"The  Low-Backed  Car,"  and  Armistead 
and  Mary  made  a  duet  of  that.  Mr. 
Brown  and  Elias  were  so  taken  with  a  lot 
of  foolishness  which  Armistead  drew  from 
the  keys  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  cared 
more  for  musical  novelties  than  for  music 
itself.  For  a  finale  he  played  "America" 
and  gave  a  dozen  variations  from  which 
Mr.  Brown  and  the  hired  man  could  hardly 
recover  to  stand  at  the  piano  with  the 
others,  at  Armistead's  invitation,  to  sing  the 
anthem. 

Day  began  at  three  and  long  before  four 
the  haying  was  in  full  swing.  It  was  a 
strenuous  day  for  the  new  hand.  Evening 
found  him  tired,  but  a  plunge  in  the  creek 
brought  back  the  starch  and  the  ginger. 
Farmer  Brown  told  his  good  wife  that  the 
young  man's  appetite  "was  sumpthin  scan- 
dalous, but  b'jing,  he  arned  it — he  never 
wliimpered,  ner  ast  whut  time  'twus  all 
day." 

After  two  days  he  left  the  Browns. 
The  rush  in  the  hay  field  was  over  and 
he  was  not  showing  the  white  feather.  He 
rode  away  in  the  evening,  after  supper, 
saying  he  would  go  to  Roseville  that 
night  —  a  twelve  mile  ride.  Instead,  he 
slept  on  one  of  the  hay  stacks  he  had 
helped  to  build,  the  notion  striking  him 
and  overcoming  him  as  he  was  passing  it. 
The  Browns  were  loth  to  see  him  go  and 
they  did  not  cease  using  him  as  their  chief 
topic  for  many  days.  Mr.  Brown's  opin- 
ion was  shared  by  all  —  "a  mighty  smart 
young  fellar  and  square,  too,  I  b'leeve,  but 
dretful  pecoolyar." 

Resiuning  his  ride  in  the  morning, 
within  a  few  miles  he  came  to  a  most  in- 
viting farm-house.  The  housewife  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  week's  washing.  He  pro- 
posed to  put  the  clothes  through  the 
wringer  in  exchange  for  breakfast  and  a 


bone  for  Reb.  The  woman,  plainly  puz- 
zled at  a  tramp  on  horseback — or  per- 
haps he  was  a  horse-thief  —  granted  the 
food  somewhat  reluctantly.  Finishing 
with  the  clothes,  he  carried  in  two  arm- 
loads of  wood  and  a  bucket  of  water  from 
the  spring  and  went  on  his  way. 

Many  times  in  the  next  seven  miles  he 
stopped  to  smoke  his  pipe,  or  simply  to 
lie  on  his  back  and  gaze  at  the  fleecy 
clouds  sailing  by,  while  Kentucky  ate  the 
sweet,  tender  grass  of  the  country  and  Reb 
dashed  here  and  there  through  the  fields 
and  woods  in  exuberant  joy.  A  few  min- 
utes after  noon  he  rode  into  Roseville. 

As  he  entered  the  town  he  became  con- 
scious at  once  of  its  unusualness.  Tht 
architecture  and  the  atmosphere  surprised 
and  interested  him.  Farmer  Brown  had 
said  the  town  was  "a  jiunpin'  off  place. 
Nothin'  goin'  on  there.  Nobody  lives, 
there  'cept  a  lot  o'  lazy  bloo  bloods  and 
a  consid'able  passel  o'  poor  folks  livin' 
from  hand  t'  mouth."  Obviously,  these 
were  the  homes  of  the  "lazy  bloo  bloods." 
A  very  few  blocks,  or  "squares,"  to  use  the 
localism,  the  aspect  changed  and  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  came  within  view. 
The  few  loungers  of  the  noon  hour  looked 
curiously  at  the  newcomer.  He  wore  a 
wide  hat  of  the  sort  since  become  familiar 
as  "Panama,"  much  battered;  a  shirt  with 
soft  collar;  a  suit  of  homespun,  much 
wrinkled,  and  tan  oxfords,  much  scuffed. 

If  he  looked  travel  worn,  his  horse  did 
not  share  the  look,  and  the  idlers,  being  of 
the  country,  were  observant  of  that.  Her 
trappings  were  spick  and  span,  her  coat 
glossy,  her  neck  arched  spiritedly  and  she 
stepped  along  with  a  sprightly  dainti- 
ness. As  to  the  dog,  perhaps  his  air  and 
appearance  might  have  been  called  a  com- 
posite of  master's  and  mare's.  Armistead 
inquired  the  way  to  a  livery  stable  and 
there  found  a  clean,  airy  stall  for  Ken- 
tucky and  then  went  to  the  hotel.  This 
institution  was  yet  spoken  of  as  the  Inn, 
but  Armistead  came  forty  years  too  late 
to  get  any  enjoyment  out  of  it.  He  found 
his  trunk  at  the  station  —  due  to  a  mir- 
acle on  the  part  of  the  railroad  —  and  had 
it  hauled  to  the  hotel.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  emerged  from  his  room  washed,  shaved 
and  clothed  to  the  wonder  of  all  the 
loafers  thereabout.     The    proprietor   took. 
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him  in  in  a  long  glance  and,  being  caught, 
covered  his  retreat  with  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  back  and  an  invitation  to  step  right  In 
to  dinner.  "She's  all  ready  and  steamin' 
hot."  Armistead  didn't  overeat.  Calling 
Reb,  he  went  out  for  a  stroll  about  the 
town.  It  being  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
this  only  added  to  the  puzzlement  of  the 
loafers. 

While  yet  a  mere  boy  he  had  left   the 
ancestral    home    and    gone    out     into   the 
world  to  make  his  own  way.     The  effects 
of  the  great  war  were  then  to  be  seen  — 
and  even  more,  to  be  felt  —  on  every  side, 
though   Appomattox     was    a    decade    and 
more  in  the  past.     Armistead  the  boy  had 
his  sentimental  side.     He  had,  too,  a  prac- 
tical side  and  he  felt,  as  did  many  young 
Southerners,     that     the     Southern     young 
man's  future  lay  in  the  citv.     So  to  Rich- 
mond  he   went   and   for   the   next   fifteen 
years  he  earned  a  living,  got  an  education 
in  the  essential  things  and  cultivated  his 
talent    for     the     less    necessary   but   more 
graceful  arts.     When    he    came  to   Rose- 
ville  he  was  a  graduate  of  a  great  univer- 
sity and  equipped  to  practice  law,  as  well. 
Before  the  Revolution  his  ancestors  from 
England  had  settled  in  what  we  now  call 
New   York.     They  were   Loyalists.     They 
fled  the  country  and  their  lands  were  con- 
fiscated.    Afterward,    some    of    them   re- 
turned   to    America    and    took    up    their 
abode  in    the    Carolinas.      Marriage  with 
Carolinians  and  Virginians  had  about  ex- 
tinguished  their   Toryism   when   the   Civil 
War  came  on,  but  geography  and  environ- 
ment  naturally   put   the   family   agam   on 
the  losing  side.     The  young  man  now  in 
Roseville  rarely  spoke  and  never  boasted 
of  his  family  and  seemed  to  care  little  for 
the  valorous  romance  that  was  woven  into 
his  line.     Yet  he  was  Southern  in  appear- 
ance    and     speech     and     manner.        He 
thought,  too,  in  a  languid  way,  somehow 
suggestive  of  the  South,  but  his  mind  and 
body    were    pregnant    with    energy    which 
sprang  into  life,  upon  occasion,  with  daz- 
zling   quickness.       He     was     wonderfully 
attractive  to  the  eye ;   height  medium,  his 
frame  an  athlete's ;  complexion  very  white, 
under   the  tan,   his  hair   dark,   w^avy   and 
abundant ;  his  eyes  large,  dark  and  gentle ; 
his  lips  of  beautiful    curve,    rather  thin, 
though  perhaps    a    trifle    sensuous  and  a 


strong  yet  not  prominent  chin.  In  dress 
he  aflFected  the  Southern  air. 

He  was  in  Roseville  because,  on  the 
map,  it  looked  like  a  convenient  place  to 
spend  Sunday  as  he  idled  southward,  and 
he  had  shipped  his  trunk  here.  As  he 
strolled  along  he  decided  the  farmer's  esti- 
mate of  the  town  was  fairly  accurate; 
Roseville  had  gone  to  sleep  and  was  wait- 
ing for  Gabriel's  trump  to  waken  it.  He 
noted  its  similarity  to  many  Virginia 
towns.  The  atmosphere  seemed  an  exact 
counterpart.  A  dozen  loungers,  camped  in 
all  sorts  of  positions  in  an  endeavor  to 
take  out  of  their  bones  the  weariness  of 
perpetual  rest;  as  many  dogs;  a  few 
country  people  about  each  of  the  stores; 
a  group  of  boys  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
playing  "Catty"  —  this   was  the  prospect. 

A  little  way  down  the  street  he  came  to 
a  sudden  halt.  Swinging  on  a  n^d  and 
faintly  creaking  was  a  weather-worn  sign 
bearing  the  dimmed  inscription: 

**Nathan  Hale  Ruxton., 
Counsellor/' 

Armistead  had  heard  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hale  Ruxton  from  infancy.  He 
it  was  who  commanded  the  Union  line 
against  which  his  uncle's  Virginians  had 
thrown  themselves  —  the  desperate,  dis- 
astrous dash  that  cost  the  life  of  Colonel 
Armistead  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
his  men.  The  young  man  looked  long  at 
the  sign,  yet  after  the  first  moment  he 
looked  unseeing.  He  was  deep  in  a  dream 
of  what  might  have  been.  For  the  uncle 
who  led  his  men  against  Ruxton  was  not 
only  brave  and  dashing,  he  was  lovable 
in  peace  no  less  than  in  war.  Armistead 
thought  of  his  own  father,  brother  of  the 
lovable  Colonel,  yet  so  little  like  him  he 
felt  him  to  be,  and  husband  of  the  Colo- 
nel's widow,  and  how  hundreds  of  times 
the  tears,  hot  and  stinging,  had  rushed 
over  his  cheeks  for  that  his  father  was 
not  the  Colonel,  dead  in  a  glorious  death 
ten  years  before  he  was  born.  Often  had 
he  with  difficulty  kept  his  jealousy  of  his 
brothece'  and  sisters'  better  fortune  from 
showing  itself.  So  he  looked  long  at  this 
old  sign  —  "Nathan  Hale  Ruxton,  Coun- 
sellor." For  here  was  the  man  who  had 
given  his  destiny  a  fatal  jolt — such  was 
his  whimsical  notion.     He  stood  so  long 
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that  Reb  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  and 
loungers  at  several  places  were  seething 
with  curiosity.  At  length  he  called  the 
<ireaniing  to  an  end  and  mounted  the 
stairs. 

The  law  offices  of  General  Ruxton  were 
not  imposing.  They  were  neither  rich  nor 
spacious.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  plural  should  be  used;,  for,  while 
there  were  two  rooms,  one,  a  cubby-like 
place,  was  not  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a 
lawyer  more  than  to  those  of  a  person  of 
any  other  profession,  it  being  simply  a 
place  into  which  to  throw  anything  of 
doubtful  or  less  than  doubtful  utility. 
One  room  unquestionably  was  an  office, 
yet  Armistead  had  never  seen  a  room  fur- 
nished like  it.  The  furniture  he  imagined 
to  have  been  made  not  less  than  fifty  years 
ago  and  probably  in  Roseville.  The  desk, 
chairs  and  table  were  of  a  pattern  to  him 
unknown.  The  room  was  completely  bare 
of  anything  of  a  decorative  nature  and 
when  he  had  come  to  know  the  occupant 
well  he  marveled  at  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  room  reflected  the  brusque,  severe,  un- 
compromising old  warrior.  Upon  the 
table  was  a  chess-board  with  the  men 
placed.  Evidently  someone  had  gone 
away  and  left  a  problem  and  Armistead 
drew  up  a  chair  and  soon  w^as  deep  in  it. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  heavy 
foot  was  set  on  the  stair  and  by  the  time 
its  owner  came  into  the  office  his  respira- 
tion was  in  such  a  state  that  Armistead 
was  honored  with  a  mere  grunt  of  salu- 
tation. It  was  General  Ruxton.  He 
fumed  and  fretted  about  his  desk  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  was,  apparently,  in  an 
unusually  bad  humor.  Reb  was  lying  at 
rne  side  of  the  desk  and  quite  out  of  the 
way,  but  the  General  made  occasion  to 
steD  in  that  direction  and  he  slid  his  boot 
under  the  dog*s  ribs,  saying,  "Get,  ye 
damned  hound !" 

The  dog  was  not  hurt,  for  the  man  had 
pushed,  rather  than  kicked,  but  to  touch 
the  dog  was  to  touch  Armistead.  and  he 
resented  even  the  push.  Drawlingly  he 
said,  "That's  my  dog." 

In  Roseville  people  were  so  much  in 
fear  of  General  Ruxton  that  not  many 
dared  even  to  say  "how  do  you  do'*  to 
T»im ;  Armistead  fairly  astonished  the  old 
man  by  showing  no  fear,  and  his  words. 


their  inflection  and  his  manner  were  chal- 
lenge or  offer  of  peace,  with  honor,  so  to 
say,  as  the  other  might  choose.  The  old 
warrior  did  not  disclose  his  preference. 
Adopting  Armistead's  drawl,  but  speaking 
through  his  nose,  as  was  usual,  he  got  an 
effect   that   Amistead   could  hardly   resist. 

"And  who  are  you?"  he  said. 

"Pm  a  stranger  here,"  was  the  answer. 
"My  name  is  Armistead." 

The  GeneraJ  seemed  bewildered  for  a 
moment.  "Armistead,"  he  repeated  slowly. 
Then,  instantly,  as  if  coming  to  "Atten- 
tion," his  rugged  old  frame  stiffened  and 
straightened,  his  face  became  all  alive  as 
he  said,  and  expectancy  and  emotion  m 
his  voice  startled  the  young  man,  "Armi- 
stead?   From  where?" 

"My  people  live  in  Virginia." 

"Sit  down,"  order  and  entreaty,  in  equal 
measure,  if  that  be  possible. 

The  old  man  drew  up  his  chair,  in  the 
same  motion  sweeping  the  chess-men  into 
the  table-drawer.  His  eagerness  wa» 
feverish,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
the  Armisteads,  the  war,  the  charge  led 
by  Colonel  Armistead,  were  gone  over  m 
detail.  Finally  Armistead  beat  the  Gen- 
eral at  chess  and,  having  drank  as  many 
drinks  and  each  as  large  a  drink  as  the 
General  drank  out  of  the  bottle  that  re- 
posed under  lock  in  the  great,  old  desk, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  thinking 
himself  into  the  old  man's  confidence  and 
affection  as  no  one  in  Roseville  had  evei 
been,  and  as  it  is  doubtful  anyone  any- 
where had  ever  been. 

The  acquaintance  then  begun  became 
the  marvel  of  Roseville.  Commoner  and 
aristocrat  alike  discussed  and  was  unable 
to  understand  it.  In  fact,  it  was  perfectly 
s'mple  and  logical.  The  (General  was 
naturally  a  sentimental  person,  but  the 
hand  of  fate  had  borne  down  heavily  upon 
him.  The  greatest  of  his  misfortunes  was 
the  ending  of  his  love  affair.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  catch  in  all  the 
country  'round.  He  had  won  the  heart  of 
a  beautiful  girl  and  the  preparations  for 
a  magnificent  wedding  were  making  when 
she  sickened  and  on  the  morning  of  what 
was  to  have  been  her  wedding  day,  died. 
The  General  never  recovered.  He  was 
incapable  of  loving  more  than  once  and 
he  became  embittered  and  brusque.    From 
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that  unhappy  day  he  had  wanted  no 
friends  and  he  nearly  had  his  wish.  He 
chose  to  go  through  life  without  sympathy. 
Outwardly  he  bore  it  all  in  grimest 
silence;  in  the  secret  of  his  great  house 
the  bitter  tears  often  coursed  over  his  face. 
After  this  sad  affair  was  the  attitude  of 
the  town  on  the  question  of  the  railroad. 
He  had  been  one  of  those  who  dreamed  of 
a  great  city  and  he  had  led  the  fight  for 
the  railroad.  When  he  lost  that  fight  he 
lost  all  interest  in  the  place.  Passionate 
as  he  was  in  his  love  of  sarcasm  and  bitter 
speech,  this  subject  was  so  hateful  to  him 
that  he  would  not  speak  of  it  even  to  vent 
his  sarcasm.  He  was  in  the  town,  but  not 
of  it  a  particle.  He  continued  to  live 
there,  but  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
town's  affairs  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
consulting  him  on  anything  pertaining  to 
the  town.  He  had  a  great  house  on  thf 
edge  of  the  village  and  there  he  lived  in 
solitary  grandeur  with  his  two  old  colored 
servants.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers in  the  state  and  his  practice  brought 
him  a  large  income.  It  was  wholly  taken 
up  with  work  for  a  great  railroad  corpo- 
ration. He  traveled  wherever  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  go,  but  he  kept  his  resi- 
dence in  Roseville,  despite  the  inconven- 
ience. 

In  Armistead  he  found  the  friend  his 
heart  had  been  eating  itself  out  for  all 
through  the  years.  His  own  morals  were 
non-existent.  It  was  notorious  that  his 
private  life  was  outrageous.  Armistead 
was  brainy,  clever,  well  taught  and 
learned  in  the  law  and  also  without 
morals.  Underneath  all,  however,  he  was 
a  man,  and  the  General  read  him  accu- 
rately and  quickly.  Without  any  arrange- 
ment the  younger  became  part  of  the 
older  man's  life.  They  were  boon  com- 
panions. The  old  counsellor  had  reached 
the  point  where  he  needed  help  for  his 
hands,  his  eyes  and  his  great  brain.  His 
grip  was  not  so  firm,  his  eye  was  not  so 
bright  and  his  brain  was  not  so  quick  as  it 
had  been.  Armistead  supplied  what  was 
lacking.  He  perceived  situations  quickly 
and  knew  at  once  what  should  be  done. 
And  above  all  he  did  not  knuckle  or 
cringe  to  the  general.  The  attitude  of 
fear  that  almost  everyone  in  the  town  had 
adopted  toward    him*   had    disgusted  the 


warrior.  He  liked  Armistead  from  the 
moment  he  looked  into  "his  eye  and 
drawled,  '^That's  my  dog."  The  young 
man  entered  into  all  his  habits,  good  and 
bad.  And  not  least,  to  the  old  man,  was*, 
the  young  man's  ability  to  win  his  share  of 
the  games  of  chess  and  his  lack  of  fear 
to  worst  him. 

The  young  men  of  the  town  of  both 
classes  soon  became  acquainted  with  Ar- 
mistead, and  stories  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  evil  ways  were  from  then  on 
poured  into  the  ears  of  all  who  had  not 
his  acquaintance.  Ere  long  Miss  John- 
stone met  him,  introduced  by  one  of  the 
young  blades,  and  was  charmed  by  his 
frankness  and  engaging  speech  and  cour- 
tesy. She  continued  the  acquaintance  and 
after  careful  thought  introduced  him  to 
her  own  circle.  With  her  seal  upon  him 
he  won  his  way  to  all  hearts.  The  more 
severe  elders  took  his  sponsor  to  task  and 
unbent  but  little  in  cordiality  to  him,  it 
is  true;  yet  very  shortly  they  ceased  to  do 
more  than  speak  sadly  of  his  manner  of 
life  and  occasionally  to  voice  a  fear  of 
his  influence  on  the  young  men.  Before 
the  simuner  was  over  Miss  Torrence  had 
come  to  visit  at  the  Johnstone  home,  and 
little  time  passed  until  she  began  to  hear 
of  the  bad  and  fascinating  Mr.  Armistead. 
Coming  from  the  whirl* of  city  life  she 
heard  rather  languidly,  and  the  conversa- 
tion with  which  this  chronicle  opens 
marked  the  first  time  she  had  shown  more 
than  passing  interest  in  the  subject. 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  that  conversa- 
tion he  returned  to  the  village  and  the 
meeting  for  which  she  had  expressed  such 
an  extreme  desire  took  place. 

Miss  Torrence  was  most  attractive, 
emphatically  not  beautiful.  Her  features 
were  regular,  her  coloring  dark,  except  her 
eyes,  which  were  blue.  This  combination 
added,  as  it  always  does,  much  of  attrac- 
tiveness, particularly  as  the  eyes  were 
sometimes  soft,  gentle  and  wistful,  some- 
times dancing  with  animation  and  caprice. 
She  was  full  of  life  and  always  entirely 
genuine  and  without  affectation;  Had  she 
been  merely  beautiful,  Armistead.  with 
beautiful  women  a  part  of  his  very  bring- 
ing up,  would  have  treated  her  as  he 
treated  every  woman,  while  she  was  in 
Roseville,  and  straightway  have  forgotten 
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her.  Indeed,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
he  should  not  quickly  forget  her,  but 
would  not,  nor  could  not  have  denied  that 
he  found  her  novel  among  all  the  interest- 
ing women  he  had  ever  met.  He  liked  her 
active  mind,  her  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  and  her  interest  in 
it.  He  found  her  possessed  of  originality 
and  sympathy.  Some  things  they  agreed 
on  exactly,  others  they  differed  on  diame- 
trically. AH  this  he  would  have  said  if  he 
had  tried  to  define  his  feeling  for  her. 
There  was  a  something  else,  he  knew,  but 
it  was  elusive  and  he  did  not  exert  him- 
self to  catch  and  examine  it.  Without 
realizing  it,  he  got  from  her  precisely 
what  he  wanted,  whether  mental  exercise 
or  mental  soothing  and  caressing. 

The  weather  was  quite  sultry.  Even 
the  evenings  were  warm,  and  the  young 
people  amused  themselves  in  quiet  ways. 
Much  time  was  spent  on  the  porches  with 
guitars  and  mandolins,  punches  and  ices, 
and  Armistead's  baritone  was  requisitioned 
for  full  duty.  His  conversation,  too,  was 
always  bright,  no  matter  how  high  the 
relative  humidity  might  be,  and  Miss  Tor- 
rance found  herself  liking  him  immensely, 
though  she  had  determined  she  would  not 
like  him.  Then  it  came  about  that  she 
was  alone  at  the  Johnstone  home,  the 
others  having  gone  to  a  picnic  while  she, 
pleading  a  headache,  had  stayed  at  home. 
Armistead  returned  unexpectedly  from  the 
county-seat  and  going  to  the  Johnstone 
home  found  Miss  Torrence  reclining  in 
•graceful  ease,  among  a  wealth  of  pillows, 
on  a  willow  couch  in  the  smaller  and  more 
■secluded  porch. 

They  talked  of  various  things  —  music, 
■sport,  pictures,  the  stage  and  finally  came 
to  Roseville.     She  said: 

"Tell  me,  don't  you  nearly  die  here  of 
-ennui?" 

And  he  drawled  in  reply,  "No,  we  have 
fever  and  ague,  but  no  ennui  —  at  least, 
ive  don't  know  it  is  that." 

She  tilted  her  chin.  "Crank  for  Anglo- 
Saxon?    Weariness,  then?" 

"We  might,  but  the  gods  now  and  then 
•send  us  a  fairy  from  a  metropolis." 

"Wretch,  clever  wretch;  flattery  and 
■sarcasm  inextricably  intertwined." 

"Passing  it  as  flattery  is  too  modest  of 
you." 
5 


"Thank  you.  I  am  tempted  to  believe 
you  do  mean  the  mass  of  flattery  to  be  a 
grain  of  compliment." 

"You  are  a  very  divine  —  ing  young 
woman.  When  one  plays  the  chestnut 
tree  one  does  not  like  to  be  expected  to 
remove  the  burrs  completely." 

"Chestnuts?" 

"Isn't  such  speech  old  to  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  the  subject  is,  but  I  think  you 
dress  yours  very  prettily  and  originally. 
Are  you  cynical  as  well  as  sarcastic?" 

"Probably  so  —  I  have  been  a  fool  and 
have  had  experience." 

"Now  I  do  not  divine." 

"Why,  cynicism  is  the  wisdom  of  fools 
and  experience  makes  wisdom." 

"How  terribly  wise  it  sounds;  is  it 
really  true?" 

"I  can't  swear  to  it — I  never  read  it 
anywhere." 

"Did  you  effervesce  it  for  me?" 

"As  if  to  charge  me  with  being  a  soda 
fountain  of  wisdom." 

"Was  that  a  pun?" 

"A  pun?  Perish  the  thought;  it  was  an 
accident." 

"Very  well,  do  not  let  it  happen  again." 

"Your  Majesty." 

"Really  though,  you  should  come  to 
town  and  enter  society." 

"I  think  I  should  not  fancy  society." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  society." 

"No,  1  reckon  I  don't,  but  I  know  of  it." 

"Oh,  people  in  small  towns  always 
think  that.  Now  what  do  you  know  of 
society?" 

"By  society,  is  meant  that  portion  of  the 
city's  population  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  not  too  much  virtue,  and  some  brains 
unembarrassed  by  honor;  the  rich  who  get 
together  to  take  one  another  apart,  drink 
tea  with  ^spikes'  in  it  —  or  all  'spike'  — 
smoke  cigarettes,  talk  chatter  and  step 
congealed  dances;  the  men,  half  of  whom 
do  nothing,  the  other  half  evening  up  by 
'doing'  anyone  they  can!" 

"Heavens!  What  has  society  done  to 
you  to  rouse  in  you  such  a  Philippic?" 

"Nothing.  Society  hasn't  harmed  me 
any  that  I  know  of.  You  asked  me  for 
my  opinion  of  society,  and  thatis  it.  I  was 
in  society  once  —  for  an  hour." 

"When  was  that?" 

"I  was  with  the  team  some  years  ago 
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and  the  evening  of  the  day  we  played 
Chicago  University  there  was  given  a  ball 
at  which  we  were  supposed  to  be  the 
guests  of  honor.  The  hero  of  the  ball 
was  a  fellow  from  our  university  named 
Marshall.  Among  all  the  boys  he  was* 
ranked  as  a  *mutton-head'  and  some  of  us 
didn't  rank  him  that  high.  His  father  is 
a  Chicagoan  and  is  worth  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions." 

The  girl  laughed  heartily  and  said: 

"That  wouldn't  give  you  a  very  high 
opinion  of  society,  of  course,  but  tell  me, 
what  do  you  admire  most  about  a  girl?" 

"About  her?     Beauty,  I  reckon." 

"Beauty!  Why,  that's  as  bad  as  the 
worship  of  money  by  the  girls.  'Beauty 
is  only  skin  deep.'  " 

"That's  deep  enough  for  me  —  I'm  not 
a  cannibal.  Perhaps  you  meant,  what  do 
I  most  admire  in  a  girl." 

"Thank  you  for  helping  me  interpret 
my  thoughts  —  yes,  that  is  what  I  meant." 

"I  couldn't  tell  you  except  in  a  pro- 
posal !" 

"Wretched  fate!  I  can't  allow  you  to 
propose  —  at  least,  not  without  a  chape- 
ron—  our  acquaintance  is  so  absurdly 
brief." 

"A  proposal  with  a  chaperon?  That 
would  be  like  dissolving  the  cheese  in  the 
champagne,  wouldn't  it?" 

Then  she  decided  to  be  daring. 

"They  say  you  are  bad." 

"They?" 

"Your  — friends." 

The  night  was  bright  with  the  moon's 
rays,  and,  as  Armistead  sat,  a  vagrant 
beam  played  over  his  face.  Only  the  soft 
light  disclosed  to  the  young  woman,  ap- 
parently but  half  awake,  in  reality  in- 
tensely intent,  that  the  supposedly  imper- 
turbable young  man  was  not  imperturbable. 
With  her  answer  to  his  monosyllabic 
question  his  expression  changed,  whether 
with  pain  she  did  not  know.  Yet  he 
merely  said: 

"One's  friends  should  know  one." 

She  in  her  turn  was  startled.  She  bent 
her  head  slightly  forward  and  asked : 

"You  don't  deny?" 

Again  the  moon  played  the  gossip.  At 
her  words,  though  as  before  he  seemed  un- 
moved, his  expression  changed  entirely. 
Over  his  face  came  a  look  she  could  not 


misinterpret.  It  was  intense  contempt. 
About  his  usually  placid  mouth  was  a  curl 
of  scorn.  Yet  he  spoke  as  before,  his  tone 
perfectly  even: 

"No,  I  don't  deny  it." 

The  words  were  colorless,  but  inter- 
preted through  that  expression  of  scorn 
and  contempt  they  were  electric.  The 
words  of  Miss  Johnstone,  "He  is  a  sin- 
ner, but  not  a  hypocrite,"  came  back  to 
her.  But  more  than  that,  she  had  his 
opinion  of  a  hypocrite. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then 
he  asked: 

"Do  city  men  deny?" 

"I  have  never  heard  one  do  so." 

"Perhaps  they  are  not  sinners?" 

"I   hate  sarcasm." 

"No  one  asks  questions,  nor  accepts  vol- 
unteered stories  in  the  city?" 

She  raged  inwardly.     He  said: 

"All  men,  in  the  main,  are  sinners;  and 
some  are  hypocrites." 

She  had  no  reply.  But  he  was  merciful, 
or  perhaps  it  was  simply  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  released  her. 

"It's  a  matter  of  the  heart,  a  little,  1 
ihink,"  he  said. 

"How  so?" 

"All  men  are  bad  naturally ;  some,  how- 
ever, will  change  under  affection.  When 
the  average  city  man  asks  a  girl  to  marry 
him,  does  he  change?'.' 

"I  have  never  noticed." 

"You  might  not  see  it;  did  you  ever 
hear  of  it?" 

She  was  not  certain  she  had  heard.  She 
asked : 

"I  am  to  decide  then  that  you  were 
never  engaged?" 

She  had  pinked  him.     He  said: 

"That  is  true." 

"Vcu  would  change  if  you  were  en- 
gaged?" 

"I  would,  certainly." 

With  a  little  laugh,  she  asked: 

"Have  you  ever  proposed?" 

"I  blush  to  say  it,  I  have  not." 

"Why  not?"  she  pressed  with  imperti- 
nent lightness. 

"The  fates  have  been  unkind,  I  have- 
never  been  in  love.^ 

"Never?" 

"Never  until  vtry  lately.'^ 

"Flatterer." 
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"Delightful  ftatteree," 

"Enough,  sir  I" 

"  ^There's  many  a  tiue  word  spoken  in 
jest.'  " 

"Stop!     I  am  offended.'' 

"I  humbly  crave  pardon.  What  shall  1 
do  to  reinstate  myself  in  Your  Delightful 
Highness'  favor?" 

"You  were  in  favor?" 

"I  had  presumed  to  think  so.  How 
may  I  once  get  fnto  favor?" 

"You  must  do  something  extraordinary." 

"Kill  a  few  men  with  my  trusty  broad- 
sword ere  the  sun  again  rise?" 

"Oh,  dear  no,  not  that.     I  hate  messes." 

"That  would  be  a  mess,  of  coiu"se. 
What  would  you  suggest?" 

She  thought  a  moment. 

"Suppose  you  propose  to  me." 

"The  very  thing  —  I  should  like  to  try 
my  arm  — I  mean  my  hand  —  at  that 
very  thing.  Do  you  think  me  likely  to 
make  an  artistic  proposal?" 

"I  indulge  in  no  prophecies.  Men  are 
very  deceptive.  Most  men  do  it  very 
badly.  But  I  should  like  to  be  proposed 
to  by  a  man  who  has  never  proposed  — 
just  for  variety." 

"I  should  think  the  other  sort  would  be- 
come monotonous." 

"You  are  so  dear  and  clever  in  sympa- 
thizing." 

"I  seem  not  to  have  a  monopoly  as  a 
purveyor  of  persiflage.  But  let  us  to  the 
proposal." 

"Yes,  I  cannot  contain  my  impatience." 
"Shall    we    be    very   old    or    very   new 
friends?" 

"In  which  do  you  think  are  the  greater 
possibilites  ?" 
He  considered. 

"If  our  acquaintance  had  begun  only 
this  evening  oiu*  abilities  would  be  more 
severely  tested;  do  you  not  think  so?" 

"Yes,  but  why  do  you  say,  *our'  ?" 
"Because  the  quality  of  the  proposal  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  woman.     For 
instance,    one    could    not    grow    eloquent 
proposing  to  a  Digger  Indian." 

'No,  of  course  not.  One  cannot  help 
agreeing  to  your  most  extravagant  supposi- 
tions." 

"Well,  then,  we  are  very  new  friends. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  you  by 
name" — she    seemed    about    to    dissent — 


"surely  if  one  is  proposing  to  a  girl  he  has 
only  known  hours,  the  question  as  to  using 
first  names  is  a  merest  trifle." 

"You  make  me  agree  always." 

"I  am  not  so  logical,  or  compelling — 
you  are  so  good  about  it.  Then  suppose 
your  name  is  Gwinivere.  That  is  suffi- 
ciently foolish,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Indeed,  yes,  and  what  shall  yoiu: 
name  be?" 

"I  think  I  shall  call  myself  Reginald. 
I  never  knew  but  one  Reginald  and  he  was 
an  ass." 

Her  languid  attitude  among  the  pillows 
changed  to  one  of  angry  tenseness.  He 
could  see  it,  even  in  the  faint  light.  In 
tones  that  stung  even  as  the  words  cut  she 
said: 

"Please  do  not  let  me  detain  you  longer, 
Mr.  Armistead.     Good  night." 

"Indeed,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Tor- 
rence,  though  I  say  on  my  honor  I  had  not 
the  vaguest  thought  of  offending  you." 

She  had  already  found  there  was  irre- 
sistible compulsion  in  his  manner  and 
words,  and  in  spite  of  her  anger  she  could 
not  insist  on  his  leaving.  While  she  hesi- 
tated, he  spoke,  for  he  was  generous  and 
willingly  went  all  the  way  in  making  up  a 
quarrel. 

"You  took  offense  at  my  opinion,  that, 
in  this  situation  I  was  an  ass?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  should  I  be  called  for  pro- 
posing to  you  merely  in  jest?" 

The  moon  helped  but  little,  yet  not  all 
the  beauty  of  her  blush  was  lost  to  Armi- 
stead, as,  entirely  happy  again,  she  put  out 
her  hand  and  he,  gracefully  kneeling, 
lifted  her  fingers  to  his  lips.  Then  they 
resumed  their  former  positions  and  he 
asked  : 

"Are  you  ready?" 

"Yes,  propose." 

She  was  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
couch,  her  head  raised  by  the  mass  of  pil- 
lows. He  was  seated  on  the  floor,  his  back 
against  the  wall,  and  under  and  behind 
him  were  more  of  the  inexhaustible  store 
of  pillows.  As  he  spoke  he  looked  up 
directly  into  her  face,  and  she,  with  her 
chin  in  her  hand,  looked  down  at  him.  He 
spoke  always  with  a  drawl,  not  tiresome, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  most  enjoyable.  His 
voice   was  always  gentle  and  he  showed 
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now  that  he  knew  the  art  of  making  it 
sweet  and  compelling.     He  began: 

"I  was  truthful,  not  perfectly  frank — I 
think  you  prevented  me  from  being  frank 
— when  I  told  you  I  had  never  been  in 
love.  I  begged  the  question  on  the  tense. 
I  am  in  love.  I  reckon  love  is  peculiar. 
.  .  .  .  When  I  was  ten  I  had  a  sweet- 
heart    ....     I  thought  I   loved  her. 

.     .     .     Maybe  I  didnH If  I 

did  Tm  not  in  love  now  ....  un- 
less love  has  varieties.  I  believe  there  are 
varieties." 

She  did  not  know  how  to  take  him.  He 
had  begun  in  a  playful  way  and  in  a 
moment  had  spoken  of  a  childhood  fancy 
that  might  be  very  dear  to  him.  She 
thought  it  probably  a  memory  he  held  ten- 
derly. In  another  moment  she  was  certain 
it  was  that  to  him. 

**I  have  to  believe  so,  for  I  know  I  am  in 
love  now,  and  I  would  not  believe  I  did 
not  love  that  little  girl  back — back  there — 
twenty  years  ,  .     .     .     almost." 

Yes,  it  was  a  sweet  memory.  His  play- 
ful deception  was  simply  a  foil  for  setting 
it  off.  She  wanted  to  hear  more  of  the 
little  girl,  but  she  was  not  to  hear  more. 

"My  blood  doesn't  jump  as  it  did,  nor 
my  mind.  I  decide  in  less  time  than  I  did, 
but  haste  and  hurry  are  not  synonymous.' 
Anyone  can  hurry;  one  must  learn  how  to 
hasten.  I  fell  in  love  and  found  it  out  in 
a  day.  Haste?  Yes.  And  why  hasten? 
Life  is  short — specially  when  one  is  in 
love.  There  are  no  seconds  on  a  lover's 
watch  and  hours  are  minutes  and  twenty- 
four  hours  a  lifetime." 

She  could  hardly  make  herself  believe 
this  was  all  in  jest.  It  was  many  times 
more  real  than  any  of  the  proposals  he 
spoke  of  as  being  monotonous. 

"But  time  does  not  count  ....  I 
used  to  disbelieve  in  love  at  sight.  I  don't 
now,  because  I  believe  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven  and  heaven  is — heaven  is — well, 
eternity  has  begun  in  heaven  and  there  is 
no  time  in  eternity.  .  .  .  When  two 
persons  designed  by  heaven  for  each  other 
meet,  why  should  they  not  know  in  an  in- 
stant that  they  are  in  love  ?  There  are  lots 
of  people  to  be  paired  off  correctly — even 
so  some  mistakes  are  made — and  there  are 
only  a  few  angels — I  reckon  they  are 
busy." 


All  this  whimsicality  he  spoke  as  if  it 
were  the  essence  of  seriousness,  and  she  de- 
cided she  would  not  try  to  make  him  out, 
but  would  simply  listen  as  if  it  were  all  in 
earnest.  It  seemed  to  her  that  in  that  way 
was  the  chance  of  enjoying  it  most. 

"One  kind  of  a  fool,  and  the  biggest, 
is  the  man  who  tries  to  analyze  his  love  and 
tell  her  why  and  how  he  loves  her.  Any- 
lyze  the  work  of  the  angels  in  heaven?  / 
love  Her.'  That  is  the  whole  story,  and  I 
might  stop  there,  and  should,  only  I  like  to 
talk  about  it  to  Her." 

She  was  absorbed.  She  felt  as  if  sepa- 
rated from  all  earthly  things,  except  his 
voice,  and  she  listened  as  if  in  a  dream. 
He  changed  from  talk  of  idyllic  things  and 
spoke  of  matters  more  practical,  but  she 
was  conscious  only  of  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  dreamed  on. 

"It  grates  on  me  that  material  things 
enter  with  such  apparent  great  importance 
into  love's  domain;  yet  it  is  not  permitted 
even  a  lover  to  carp  at  the  angels.  I  only 
say  I  should  not  have  planned  it  so. 
.  .  .  .  I  myself  have  nothing,  which 
may  be  poetic  justice.  I  have  some  native 
talent,  perhaps,  and  I  am  confident  I  have 
some  brains,  or  something  similar,  which 
serve.  I  am  equipped  with  a  training  such 
as  men  have  gone  with  to  the  Presidency— 
and  the  poorhouse.  .  .  .  I  am  an 
idler.  ...  I  like  to  idle  and  dream. 
.  .  .  I  should  idle  more,  but  that  I  am 
ashamed,  and  now  I  am  in  love  and  ha\'e 
ambition.  ...  I  have  dreamed  some 
fine  dreams — to  be  realized  when  I  should 
be  in  love.  Great  men,  I  have  read,  are 
always  dreamers.  All  the  dreamers  I  have 
known  were  failures  complete.  .  .  . 
My  father  never  had  a  practical  idea;  my 
mother  was  concentrated  practicality.  I 
am  said  to  be  the  son  of  my  mother. 
.  .  .  That  is  nothing  on  which  to  base 
expectations — just  a  crag  from  which  to 
wing  a  hope.  I  have  roamed  and  been 
happy — I  had  little,  wanted  nothing.  I 
had  my  horge  and  my  dog,  friends  good 
and  true,  both.  I  had  my  songs  and  my 
tunes.  I  had  no  morals — the  good  people 
I  have  known  have  mostly  been  uninterest- 
ing. .  .  .  I  am  in  love  because  I  have 
found  one  who  is  both  good  and  interest- 
ing. I  want  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world     ....     and    I    should   be  the 
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unhappiest  and  most  dissatisfied  of  men 
only  that,  low  and  sweet,  I  hear  Her  say, 
*I  love  you.*  .  .  .  This  is  not  egotism. 
Egotism  cannot  come  from  the  angels. 
rU  love  her  as  long  as  she  loves  me.  Til 
idle  no  more — I  have  aspirations.  .  .  . 
And,  yes,  I'll  be  good — I'll  be  good  as 
long  as  she  looks  into  my  eyes  every  day 
and  in  her  eyes  I  see  love.  .  .  .  I'll 
be  good  if — I'll  be  good — even — even  if  I 
become  miinteresting.  .  .  .  And  if  the 
uninterestingness  becomes  unbearable  to 
Her,  I'll  be  bad  for  Her.  She  holds  the 
key  of  Heaven;  I  ask  Her  to  open,  let  me 
in,  lock  the  gate  and  join  Her  love  to  mine, 
to  melt  the  key.  .  .  .  If  I  maA^  dwell 
with  Her  in  Heaven  one  lifetime  FU  will- 
ingly spend  the  next  in  perdition,  if  that  be 
the  price.  Oh,  rarest  of  days,  rarest  of 
girls!     Loved,  I  swear  it;  love,  I  plead." 

She  was  not  conscious  that  his  voice  had 
become  still,  so  had  he  enmeshed  her  and 
with  such  infinite  sweetness  had  he  spoken 
the  last  words.  And  following  words  so 
quickly  as  to  be  like  last  syllables,  were 
actions  as  tender,  passionate  and  subtle. 
He  gently  raised  himself  beside  her.  She 
neither  spoke  nor  moved.  One  arm  he 
slipped  about  her,  and,  with  his  other  hand 
lifting  her  face  from  the  pillows,  he  held 
her  unresisting,  close  to  his  breast.  With 
almost  imperceptible  touch  he  caressed  her 
face  and  her  hair.  He  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  forehead,  her  eyes  and  her  cheek.  He 
did  not  speak,  but  thus  for  a  long  time  he 
held  her.  Her  breath  she  caught  often  in 
little  sighs  of  content.  Yet,  as  the  min- 
utes passed,  the  ecstacy  faded  as  the  dream 
it  was  and  she  came  back  to  herself ;  in  her 
eyes  were  tears.  She  did  not  speak.  Her 
thoughts  whirled  'round  and  'round,  *'If 
she  were  so  foolish  as  to  lead  he  probably 
would  follow."  Armistead,  too,  came  out 
of  Elysium.  For  the  first  time  in  months 
he  recalled  his  lineage.  Bitterly,  he 
thought,  it  did  not  make  him  a  gentleman. 
Disengaging  himself,  he  rose  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  She  rose,  unaided.  She 
appeared  as  a  queen,  deceived  and  humili- 
ated; she  stood  calm  and  stately,  not  try- 
ing, not  deigning  to  speak.  With  bowed 
head  he  departed. 

The  next  day  she  kept  to  her  room,  said 
her  indisposition  was  trifling  and  ascribed 


it  to  the  heat.  He  had  business  that  day 
and  the  next  at  the  county-seat. 

On  returning  to  the  village  he  came  as 
before  to  the  Johnstone  home ;  he  was  care- 
ful, however,  to  be  continually  in  the 
company  of  several  persons.  She  did  not 
avoid  him,  ncr  he  her,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing unusual  in  their  manner  for  anyone  to 
notice.  She  might  have  thought  of  going 
home,  but,  of  course,  had  come  for  a  stated 
time  and  no  plausible  excuse  came  to  her 
mind  on  which  to  predicate  an  earlier  de- 
parture. 

Though  others  noticed  no  change  in 
Armistead,  old  General  Ruxton  did,  and 
one  day,  about  a  week  after  the  adventure 
on  the  porch,  when  Armistead  was  playing 
a  particularly  atrocious  game  of  chess — 
substantially  the  sort  he  had  been  playing 
throughout  the  week  without  a  break — the 
general  suddenly  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
taking  a  drink  from  the  glass  at  his  elbow, 
said: 

"Armistead,  who  is  the  girl?" 

If  the  old  man  had  been  a  high-speed 
dynamo  and  his  words  the  current,  the 
effect  on  Armistead  would  not  have  been 
more  nearly  instantaneous,  nor  greatly 
different,  unless  he  had  been  actually 
killed.  He  straightened  and  looked  up  in- 
stantly, but  was  too  dazed  to  reply,  and  the 
general,  thinking  he  was  planning  a  sub- 
terfuge, bawled  out : 

"Out  with  it,  young  man — who  is  she, 
and  are  you  as  hard  hit  as  you  appear 
to  be?'* 

Armistead  thereupon  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  play,  hardly  hoping  the  old 
man  would  hear  him  through  his  dishon- 
orable recital  and  of  the  entrance  into  his 
heart  of  the  true  and  real  passion,  before 
ordering  him  forever  out  of  his  presence. 
The  general  listened  to  the  whole  story, 
only  occasionally  indulging  in  a  grunt, 
much  softened,  and  at  its  conclusion  sat 
quietly,  his  chin  sunk  on  his  breast,  his 
eyes,  closed,  seeing  far  away — many,  many 
years  away — and  was  silent. 

He  sat  thus  for  what  seemed  an  hour  to 
Armistead,  who,  puzzled  almost  beyond 
endurance,  could  only  wait  in  silence.  At 
length  the  old  man  spoke,  and  with  hardly 
a  change  of  tone,  he  told  the  younger  man 
the  story  of  his  life  from  his  courtship  on. 
Armistead  could  hardlv  control  his  emotion 
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as  the  other  recited  without  a  tremor  the 
sorrowful  details  of  the  love  affair  of  his 
youth — no,  not  without  one  tremor  for, 
when  he  said,  "and  she  died  and  my  heart 
was  buried  with  her,"  his  voice  shook  and 
again  he  was  silent. 

When  he  spoke  thereafter  it  was  of  his 
progress  in  the  world,  of  his  triumphs  in 
everything  and  everywhere  except  in  Rose- 
ville,  and  of -the  princely  income  his  prac- 
tice for  years  had  been  bringing  him.  He 
was  far  richer  than  anyone  in  Roseville 
supposed.  He  said  he  had  no  near  kin  and 
to  the  distant  ones  he  owed  little.  Then 
the  old  starved  heart  itself  spoke : 

"My  course  is  nearly  run.  Stay  with  me 
to  the  end  and  I  will  make  you  my  princi- 
pal heir.  If  this  girl  is  worthy,  win  her 
like  a  man  and  tell  her  I  will  provide  for 
you." 

Forty  years  of  strife  and  bitterness  and 
unrequited  longing  made  it  a  plea,  and, 
though  Armistead  realized  and  appreciated, 
the  thoughts  that  swirled  through  his  brain 
did  not  make  spoken  words,  nor  would  the 
emotions  that  surged  through  his  heart 
have  permitted  him  to  speak  quickly. 
When  he  could  speak,  he  said  simply : 

"I  cannot  thank  you  for  what  vou  offer 
me  and  I  will  not  try  to."  He  laid  his 
hand  in  the  old  man's.  "Infinitely  more 
I  cannot  thank  you  for  your  continued 
confidence  in  my  honor,  for  your  willing- 
ness to  believe  that  what  I  did  I  did 
thoughtlessly  and  without  wrong  intent, 
ril  go  to  her  and  ask  lier  to  forgive  me  and 
love  me  and  marry  me." 

Days  had  passed,  and  Miss  Torrence's 
time  for  leaving  was  almost  at  hand.  She 
concealed  with  much  effort  her  impatience 
to  be  gone.  One  evening  she  went  through 
the  music-room  into  an  alcove  which 
looked  out  ui)on  the  porch  she  could  think 
of  only  with  a  shudd.T.  She  was  sitting 
there  absorh.^d  in  her  thoughts,  when 
Armistead  came  to  the  house.  Fate  was 
steering,  and  Aunt  Emily  met  him. 
Schopenhauer  was  her  fad  of  years,  but 
since  Armistead  came  she  had  made  a 
passion  of  his  singing.  Who  shall  fathom 
a  woman?  Aunt  Emily's  heart  had  been 
broken  thirty  years  before.  She  had  mar- 
ried, against  the  advice  of  everyone,  a  gay, 
handsome,  accom[)lislied  young  fellow  who 


had,  as  everyone  predicted  he  would, 
wrecked  her  Ife.  If  one  man  was  ever  the 
counterpart  of  another,  Armistead  was  the 
re-embodiment  of  this  recreant  husband. 
So  she  took  Armistead  to  her  bosom  and 
had  him  sing  love  songs  to  her !  She  was 
never  able  long  to  endure  the  agonized  joy 
and  always  came  to  him  as  he  sat  at  the 
piano,  the  tears  on  her  face,  kissed  his  fore- 
head, went  to  her  room  and  was  never  seen 
again  during  that  evening. 

As  Miss  Torrence  sat  in  the  alcove. 
Aunt  Emily  and  Armistead  came  into  the 
music  room.  She  was  a  prisoner!  The 
screen  she  was  unable  to  remove,  and  she 
could  not  pass  unseen  through  the  music- 
room,  fn  despair  she  sank  back  into  her 
seat,  praying  only  that  it  would  not  be  for 
long. 

Armistead's  voice  was  never  so  good. 
His  accompaniments  were  the  merest  frag- 
ments, harmonious,  but  not  obtrusive.  He 
sang  low,  but  his  enunciation  was  so  per- 
fect, his  voice  so  clear,  that  every  word  was 
borne  distinctly  to  her.  Before  he  had 
sung  the  first  song  she  was  passing  again 
through  the  ecstacy  of  that  evening  of 
sweet-bitter  memory,  only  now  she  was 
conscious  that  it  was  a  dream  and  that  she 
would  waken  in  a  little  while  to  the  harsh 
condition  of  fact : 

When   other   hearts   and   other   tongues   their 
tales  of  love  shall  tell, 
In  accents  whose  excess  imparts  the  power 
they  feel  so  well ; 
There   may,    perhaps,   in    such   a   scene   some 
recollection   be 
Of  days   that    have    as    happy  been  —  and 
you'll  remember  me, 
Then  you'll   remember. 
You'll   remember   me. 

Aunt  Emily  always  called  for  this  old 
song  and  it  quickly  brought  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

Last   night     I    was    dreaming  of   thee,   love, 
was  dreaming, 
I    dreamed    thou    didst    promise    we    never 
should   part. 
While  thy  lov'd  voice  addressed  me  and  soft 
hands  caressed  me, 
I  kissed  thee,  and  pressed  thee  once  more 
to  my  heart. 

I  dreamed  thou  wert  living,  my  darling,  my 

darling, 
I   dreamed  that   I  held   thee  once  more  to 

my  breast. 
While   thy  soft   perfumed   tresses   and  gentle 

caresses 
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Thrilled  me,  and  stilled  me  and  lulled  me  to 
rest 

This  was  a  ballad  that  Armistead  had 
brought  with  him  and  Aunt  Emily  had  at 
once  installed  it  as  one  of  her  favorites. 

Sometimes,    between    long    shadows    on    the 

grass, 
The  little  truant  waves  of  sunlight  pass; 
My  eyes  grow  dim  with  tenderness  the  while, 
Thinking   I    see  thee    smile,    thinking   I   see 

thee  smile. 
And    sometimes,    sometimes,    in    the    twilight 

gloom  apart. 
The  tall  trees  whisper,  whisper,  heart  to  heart : 
From  my  fond  lips  the  eager  answers  fall, 
Thinking  I  hear  thee  call  — 
Thinking  I  hear  thee  call. 

Whether  Aunt  Emily  was  in  a  specially 
tender  mood,  or  whether  Armistead's  sing- 
ing went  more  directly  to  her  heart  and 
with  more  tender  emphasis  than  it  usually 
went,  that  woman  of  sorrow  and  sympathy 
found  herself  driven  away  very  quickly  this 
fateful  evening.  At  the  last  words  of 
** Absence"  she  went  to  the  singer  and,  tak- 
ing his  face  in  her  hands,  bestowed  the 
customary  chaste  kiss  and  went  to  her 
room. 

Miss  Torrence  did  not  at  once  become 
aware  of  the  older  woman's  departure,  and 
Armistead,  being  in  the  mood,  had  begun 
another  song,  when  she  started  to  slip 
through  the  room.  The  alcove  and  the 
door  leading  out  of  the  music-room  were 
both  at  his  back,  so  that  she  might  hope  to 
escape  unobserved.     He  was  singing, 

I    love  thee,  I   love  thee,  'tis  all   that  I   can 

say, 
It  is  my  vision  in  the  night,  my  dreaming  in 

the  day, 
The  very  echo  of  my  heart  — 


A  noise?  He  stopped  and  glanced 
around ;  he  was  alone — 

The  blessing  when  I  pray. 
I   love  thee,   I   love  thee,   'tis  all  that  I  can 
say. 

She  had  made  but  the  slightest  sound, 
yet  it  had  carried  to  his  ear  just  as  the 
words,  "The  very  echo  of  my  heart,"  came 
from  his  lips.  He  could  not  know  the 
significance  of  words  and  sound,  and  her 
wildly  beating  heart  belied  her  attempt  to 
deny  the  hope  that  clamored  and  fought 
within  her.  He  began  another  verse  and 
she  tried  to  nerve  herself  to  start  again. 
She  felt  that  unless  she  got  away  from  the 
spell  of  his  voice,  singing  those  words,  she 
would  throw  herself  at  his  feet. 

I   love   thee,    I    love    thee,    is    ever  on   my 

tongue. 
In  all  my  proudest  poesy  that  chorus  still  is 

sung. 
It  is  the  verdict  of  my  eyes,  — 

He  whirled  about.  As  if  he  had  sung 
thought  into  reality,  there  she  was/  Half 
way  across  the  room,  clinging  to  the  wall 
and  held  as  if  chiseled  in  stone,  she  stood 
as  he  turned  and  beheld  her.  In  a  bound 
he  had  crossed  the  room  and  was  at  her 
feet. 

"Helen,  I  love  you.  Do  you  under- 
stand? Not  Gwinivere — Helen,  Helen,  I 
love  you !     Speak  to  me !" 

She  did  not  speak.  He  rose  and  her 
tense  body  relaxed  and  she  felt  herself  a 
spirit  supported  by  Spiritual,  yet  won- 
drously  strong,  arms.  Sweet,  complete 
content  dawned  in  her  face  and  he  took 
from  her  lips  the  kiss  that  sealed. 
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PEAKING  of  the  strenuous  life, 
who  has  been  a  more  thorough- 
going representative  of  it  in 
recent  years  than  Secretary  of 
War  William  H.  Taft?  Sec- 
etary  Taft  is  not  a  piscatorial 

like    ex- President    Cleveland,    nor 


gestive  of  either  physical  or  mental  ac- 
tivity; but  perhaps  the  girth  in  this  case 
is  indicative  of  what  its  possessor  is  able 
to  surround,  rather  than  of  the  amplitude 
of  his  immediate  surroundings. 

Judge  Taft  has  been  written  down  in 
history   as   one   of    President    McKinley's 


WILLIAM   H.   TAFT. 

Photo  by  Baker,  Columbus, 


yet  a  pursuer  of  wild  game,  like  President 
Roosevelt;  but  when  it  comes  to  being 
always  truly  busy,  here,  there  and  every- 
where, in  all  sorts  of  responsible  positions, 
he  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  strenuous. 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  a  girth  not  sug- 


"disccveries,"  but  his  career  does  not  sug- 
gest that  at  any  period  of  it  he  required 
a  discoverer.  What  early  expectations  of 
him  were  entertained  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  have  been  amply  justified  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  hard  test  of  experience, 
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and  he  stands  today  a  unique  figure  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation,  requiring  no  explanation 
as  to  how  he  "got  there"  and  no  diagrams 
outlining  the  route.  Active  service  at  the 
bar,  judicial  acumen  on  the  bench,  execu- 
tive ability  in  the  Philippines,  diplomacy 
in  Cuba,  the  management  of  large  affairs 
in  the  War  Department,  effectiveness  on 
the  rostrum  and  a  broad  sweep  into  the 
politics  of  the  country  —  all  these  suggest 
Secretary  Taft  is  an  individual  force 
which  the    world    would    have    found  it 


velt,  despite  General  Grosvenor*s  calm 
philosophy,  continues  to  fight  shy  of  fur- 
ther presidential  honors.  Undoubtedly 
Judge  Taft  has  a  following  in  Ohio  —  in 
fact,  two  kinds  of  foUowings.  One  fol- 
lows in  his  trail  wath  banners  and  the 
other  with  knives.  Such,  however,  is  not 
infrequently  the  fate  of  greatness,  and  in 
the  present  case  only  the  future  can  de- 
termine which  element  will  prevail. 

The  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  enjoys  the 


MAYOR     EDWARD    J.     DEMPSEY     OF    CINCIXNATI.     AND    HIS     FAMILY     ON    THE 
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necessary  to  reckon  with,  under  almost  any 
circumstances. 

Just  now  the  Secretary  enjoys  special 
attention  as  a  "presidential  possibility"  — 
a  theory  materially  strengthened  by  his 
recent  declination  to  become  a  supreme 
court  certainty.  As  usual,  Ohio  comes  to 
the  fore  in  this  regard,  for  it  is  hardly 
presumable  that  he  would  go  before  the 
next  National  Republican  convention 
without  the  support  of  his  own  $tate  — 
always    supposing    that    President    Roose- 


distinction  of  being  a  municipal  chief  ex- 
ecutive who  did  not  seek  the  office  and 
who  has  not  become  enamored  of  it  after 
having  it  thrust  upon  him.  Yet  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  uncongenial  task  that  in 
variably  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  candidate, 
nor  has  he  shrunk  from  the  stern  respon- 
sibilities that  followed  his  assumption  of 
the  reins  of  government. 

Mayor  Dempsey  is  pre-eminently  a  do- 
mestic man,  primarily  devoted  to  his 
family  circle,  as  the  picture  herewith  may 
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indicate.  He  is  of  what  is  termed  a  "re- 
tiring disposition,"  even  to  the  point  of 
seeming  shyness,  but  his  adversaries  have 
learned  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  unre- 
tiring  backbone.    Prior  to  becoming  mayor 


MAY   LOWE. 

of  Cincinnati  he  had  held  but  one  office  — 
that  of  Superior  Judge,  and  his  legal  prac- 
tice was  never  of  the  kind  that  brings 
lawyers  prominently  before  the  public. 
He  is  a  man  of  modest  fortune,  as  for- 
tunes are  counted  n  )vvadays,  and  one  who 
would  not  engage  in  a  race  for  wealth 
any  more  than  he  would  for  office.  The 
executive  ablity  displayed  in  his  present 
position  seems  unusual,  in  view  of  his 
former  training  and  experience,  but  it  has 
revealed  in  him  a  new  (]uah'ty  which  may 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  his  dominating 
characteristic. 

No  estimate  of  Mayor  Dempsey,  how- 
ever, should  disregard  his  candor  —  a 
rarity  among  men  in  positions  like  his. 
He  speaks  his  honest  convictions,  just  as 
he  performs  his  official  acts,  as  a  duty; 
and  the  point  he  is  driving  at  has  no  ref- 
erence to  whose  toes  may  be  trodden  upon 
in  reaching  it.  He  is  apparently  proof 
against  flattery,  or  —  perhaps  speaking 
more    correctly  —  against    the   promptings 


of  ambition ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Mayor 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  offered  him  a  cer- 
tain laurel  wreath  and  Mayor  Dempsey 
calmly  observed  that  he  was  not  looking 
for  laurel  in  general  and  especially  not  for 
that  brand  in  particular.  A  conscientious, 
forceful,  earnest  public  servant,  doing  his 
duty  as  he  sees  it  —  this  is  the  mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  whom  Diogenes  would  have 
paused  to  salute,  had  he  met  him  in  his 
office  or  his  home. 

Miss  M.av  Lowe^  who  contributes  to 
the  current  number  of  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine the  article  on  *'The  Logan  Elm,"  is 
the  librarian  of  the  city  library  of  Circle- 
ville,  Ohio,  with  which  institution  she  has 
been  connected  since  1902,  when  she 
entered  it  as  assistant  to  the  then  libra- 
rian. Miss  Lowe  was  born  in  Circleville, 
where  she  has  always  resided.  She  is  of 
Revolutionary  stock  and  a  member  of  the 
Daughters    of    the    American    Revolution, 


LUCIEN    SEYMOUR. 
Photo    by    R.    H.    Krumahr,    Cleveland. 

ac.|uiring  her  right  to  that  honor  from  the 
military  service  of  her  great- great- great- 
grandfather, Johannes  Low,  of  New 
York,  whose  first  American  ancestors  set- 
tled in  that  state  in   1659.     Miss  Lowe's 
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iivork  in  connection  with  libraries  has  be- 
■come  widely  known.  She  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
and  for  several  years  has  given  special 
attention  to  school-children  and  study 
clubs.  In  the  interest  of  the  former  she 
has  made,  from  time  to  time,  carefully 
arranged  exhibits  to  call  attention  to 
books,  on  various  subjects,  particularly 
valuable  in  the  education  of  the  young  — 
Indian  lore,  birds,  animals,  special  holi- 
days and  the  like.  For  a  number  of  years 
she  has  been  a  contributor  to  various  mag- 
azines, not  only  treating  educational  sub- 
jects and  matters  pertaining  to  her  profes- 
sion as  a  librarian,  but  as  a  writer  of 
popular  fiction  and  verse.  She  is  also  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  local  historical 
and  biographical  subjects.  Miss  Lowe 
has  been  a  literary  worker  from  childhood, 
finding  her  way  into  the  columns  of  East- 
-ern  periodicals  at  a  remarkably  early  age. 
Sincere  in  all  she  does  and  devoted  to  the 
■service  of  books  and  letters,  her  career 
affords  a  fine  example  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  convincing  evidence  of  womanly 
usefulness,  in  a  community  as  cultured  as 
it  is  unostentatious. 

The  July  number  of  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine contained  some  verses  entitled 
^*Ohio,"  published  anonymously,  with  an 
editorial  note  requesting  information  as  to 
their  authorship.  They  had  been  sent  to 
this  magazine,  as  being  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  its  initial  nuniDer,  by  a  well- 
known  Ohio  newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, who,  while  on  a  Western  trip,  had 
distant  but  esteemed  contemporary.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine should  undertake  to  ascertain  the 
^*discovered"  them  in  the  columns  of  a 
name  of  the  author,  since  the  verses  ob- 
viously indicated  thgit  he  was  entitled  to 
be  so  known. 

This  has  now  been  accomplished,  but 
not  without  some  beating  of  the  bushes. 
Various  suggestions  —  some  rather  amus- 
ing —  were  made  regarding  the  author- 
ship. One  correspondent  asserted  that 
this  magazine  was  trying  to  play  a  hoax  on 
the  public,  to  see  how  many  false  claim- 
ants would  arise,  and  was  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  poem.  This  was  denied,  in 
private  correspondence,  not  only  modestly 


but  vehemently.  Another  correspondent, 
also  ati  editor,  wrote  that  he  felt  confi- 
dent regarding  the  author,  because  he  had 
heard  him  recite  the  verses  at  a  banquet  in 
Detroit  some  years  ago.  When  this  gen- 
tleman was  communicated  with,  however, 
he  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  indict- 
ment regarding  the  recitation,  but  asserted 
that  he  was  not  only  unfamiliar  with  the 
author's  name  but  could  hot  remember 
where  he  had  come  across  the  poem.  The 
plot  thickened,  until  —  to  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  —  Editor  William  S.  Cappeller 
of   the    Mansfield   News,   who   had  origi- 


CLEMENT    L.    MARTZOLFF. 

nally  called  the  verses  to  the  attention  of 
this  magazine,  fastened  their  authorship 
upon  Mr.  Lucien  Seymour,  of  Cleveland, 
who  now  modestly  admits  the  offense. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Plymouth  townshij),  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in 
1853.  Mis  ancestors  came  from  sturdy 
New  England  stock  and  were  among  the 
first  settlers  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Mr. 
Seymour  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  of  Ashtabula,  where 
his  parents  took  up  their  residence  in 
1862,  and  later  attended  Racine  College, 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin.     He  has  pursued  a 
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business  career  all  his  life,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  has  not  courted  the  Muse  except 
in  the  admirable  production  referred  to; 
but  there  can  be  no  certainty  en  this  score, 


this  capacity  for  five  years,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  verses  "Ohio" 
were  written.  In  view  of  many  requests 
H  r  their  reproduction,  it  seems  now  appro- 


FRAXCKS    ALTHKRR. 

Photo  by  J.    R.  Sclimdt,    C  ncinnati. 

in  view  of  his  ascertained  modesty.  In 
1900  Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  Grand  Sec- 
retary of  Ohio  Royal  Arcanum,  serving  in 


l^riatf.  in  r  oiitin  ti-^r:  wiih  ihi5  briet  steich, 
tu  iiulilish  them  for  the  first  time  with 
ilieir  audntr's  name,  as  follows; 

riic  sun  iievtT  shone  on  a  coitritry  more  iak 

Than  hfaiitiful.  peerless  Ohio, 
lucre's  hfe  in  a  kiss  of  her  rarified  air^ 

Ohio*  prolific  Ohio. 
Ht^r  sniis  arc  v:iliant  and  noble  and  bright. 
Her  heantiful  diuighlers  are  jdst  about  right 
And  hi^r  babies.  God  bless  ihcm,  are  clear  out 
i-)i  sights 

That   crop   never    fails   in    Ohio  1 

Our  homes  are  alight  with  the  halo  of  Tovc* 

Ohio,  comenud  Ohio ; 
We  ba?k  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens  above  — 

Xo  clouds  ever  darken  Ohio. 
Onr  grain  waves  its  billows  of  gold  in  the  sun. 
1  he    fruits  of   our  orchards   arc   e^juaMed  hy 

none. 
And  our  jjumpkin^,  some  of  Ujem,  weigh  il- 
mo^t  a  ton  ~ 

\\i^  challenge  the  world  in   Ohio  f 

^.hir  girls  tire  sweet  models  of  maidenly  gnicr, 

In   ibis  modern   Eden,  Ohio, 
riiey  are  perfect  in  figure  and  lovely  m  fact, 

Tbat  s  just  what  they  are  in  Ohio. 
1  Iteir  ^milei  are  bewitching  and  winning  and 

Fiweeti 
Tin  ir  drt?ssc!s  are  stylish,  yet  modes!  and  uetL 
A  Trilby  would  envy  their  cute  little  feet. 

In  btaiuifnl,  peerless  Ohio. 

When  the  burdens  of  life  I  am  called  to  lay 
down, 
I  hope  I  may  die  in  Ohio. 
I  never  could  ask  a  more  glorious  crown 

Than  one  of  the  sod  of  Ohio. 
And  when  the  last  trump  wakes  the  land  and 
sea 
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And  the  tombs  of  the  earth  set  their  prisoners 

free, 
You  may  all  go  aloft  if  you  choose,  but  for  me, 
I  think  rU  just  stay  in  Ohio. 

"The  Legend  of  Black  Hand/'  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine^ 
begins  a  series  of  *'Ohio  Legends'*  which 
will  appear  in  these  columns  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Clement  L.  Martzolff,  the 
well-known  historical  writer  and  teacher. 
Professor  Martzolff  was  born  of  Alsatian 
parentage  on  a  farm  in  Perry  county,  in 
1869.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  country  school,  where  he  first  devel- 
oped his  interest  in  everything  historical, 
and  at  nineteen  years  of  age  he  began 
teaching.  Later  he  attended  college  at 
Capital  University,  Ohio  University  at 
Athens  and  Harvard  University.  He  was 
for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  School  Examiners  of  Perry  county 
and  four  years  superintendent  of  schools 
at  New  Lexington.  He  is  now  and  for 
some  time  has  been  assistant  professor  in 
the  history  department  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

Young  Martzolff  began  writing  for  the 
press  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  —  to 
use  his  own  expression  —  "has  been  at  it 
ever  since."  Meanwhile  he  has  devoted 
himself  professionally  to  educational  work. 
He  has  taught  in  various  school  grades 
and  has  been  prominent  in  Lyceum  work 
and  at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  in 


this  State.  He  is  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Perry  County  and  of  three  notable 
monographs  —  "Zane*s  Trace,"  "Caleb 
Atwater"  nad  "Big  Bottom  and  Its  His- 
tory." He  is  a  trustee  and  life  member  of 
the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Society,  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  of  his 
most  interesting  work  will  appear  in  his 
"Ohio  Legends." 

The  strenuous  proclivities  of  bud- 
ding womanhood  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted  from 
an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  who  are  entitled  to  rank 
"Among  Those  Present."  Miss  Frances 
Altherr,  of  Cincinnati,  is  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  but  as  a  devotee  of  out-door  life 
she  excites  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
her  elders.  Miss  Altherr,  as  a  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gun  Club,  is  known  as  an 
expert  shot  with  either  gun  or  revolver. 
She  owes  her  early  fondnes*^  for  the  sport 
to  frequent  hunting  expeditions  in  com- 
pany* with  her  father,  dating  back  to  child- 
hood. Her  friends  assert  that  she  is  the 
typical  American  girl  of  this  period  — 
womanly,  but  vigorous  and  enthusiastic,  at 
home  in  the  fields  and  the  woods,  as  well 
as  in  the  school,  the  drawing  room  or  the 
domestic  circle. 
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Books  are  like  clothes.  When  they 
show  no  wear  it  is  evident  that  their  owner 
has  not  had  the  full  use  of  them. 

>ic  ♦  « 

Bald  heads  are  due  to  hats  and  too 
much   thinking  —  especially  about    Easter 

time. 

*  *         * 

One  marked  difference  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  reformer  is  that  the  citizen 
goes  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  somebody, 
while  the   reformer  goes  to  vote  against 

somebody. 

*  *         * 

Perhaps  the  dollar  subscriptions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  light  vote;  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  when  we  are  altogether 
pious  we  shall  have  no  elections. 

*  ♦         * 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  issues  the 
copyright,  but  his  job  is  an  easy  one  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  editor  who  has 
to  make  the  copy  right. 

*  *         * 

And  now  the  health  authorities  of  Cleve- 
land want  to  abolish  slates  and  sponges  in 
the  schools  because  they  are  unsanitary. 
If  the  germ  theory  is  going  to  destroy  both 
education  and  the  kissing  habit,  what  is 
the  use  of  living? 

*  ♦         ♦ 

At  any  rate,  Samson  didn't  labor  under 
the  slow  disadvantage  of  being  No.  42  in 
a  barber  shop. 

*  ♦         * 

If  the  government  is  able  to  carry  the 
souvenir  postal  card  for  a  cent,  it  certainly 
should  be  prepared  to  handle  the  rest  of 

the  mail  free. 

*  *         * 

Education  will  be  at  least  a  partial 
success,  when  the  sisters  of  the  boys  who 
are  on  the  gridiron  learn  how  to  handle 


The  interest  some  men  have  in  politics 
is  due  to  the  principal  they  derive  from  it. 


When  a  young  man  tells  his  best  girl 
that  he  will  go  through  fire  and  water  for 
her,  it  is  time  for  her  to  inquire  whether 
he  has  reference  to  the  wash-boiler  and  the 
furnace. 

*  *         ♦ 

It  is  not  an  elevating  process  to  hold  a 
man  up,  nor  a  legal  separation  to  separate 
him  from  his  money. 

3|c  «  :«( 

The  wise  pastor  has  his  congregatioD 
sing  the  doxology  after  the  sermon,  rather 
than  before  it.  Thus,  if  it  has  been  a  good 
sermon,  they  can  praise  God  for  it ;  if  a 
tedious  one,  they  can  praise  God  it  is 
finished. 

*  *         * 

The  cost  of  piano  lessons  is  not  always 
paid  to  the  teacher  alone.  Sometimes  it 
also  comes  out  of  the  neighboring  real 
estate. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  vo- 
cabulary,  but  it  is  sometimes  better  to  for- 
get part  of  it. 

*  *         * 

Among  "Ohio  Legends,"  now  so  popu- 
lar, the  one  least  likely  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  concerns  the  Ohio  man  who  is  said 
to  have  declined  an  office. 

*  *         ♦ 

If  all  the  people  who  want  to  write  for 
the  press  would  subscribe  for  its  publi- 
cations what  a  snap  the  publishing  business 
would  be ! 

*  ♦         * 

A  WELL- advertised  shoe  is  half  sold. 

♦  ♦  3|K 

People  who  think  that  automobiles  are 
extravagant  do  not  realize  the  economy  a 
man  has  to  practice  after  he  owns  one. 

The   man  who  makes  politics  entirely 
pious  will  certainly  stump  the  state. 
3K  ♦  ♦ 

We  note  that  any  currency  is  elastic 
enough  when  it  requires  an  elastic  to  sur- 
round it. 
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The  old  fashion  of  getting  on  one's 
knees  to  make  a  proposal  is  falling  into 
disrepute.  Nowadays  they  get  onto  her 
bank  account. 


The  proverb  that  he  who  laughs  last 
laughs  best,  must  have  been  intended  for 
the  man  who  doesn't  see  the  joke  until  the 
next  day. 

♦  >|(  4e 

To  a  man  who  holds  only  four  and 
draws  a  club,  it  is  no  comfort  to  be  told 
that  diamonds  are  advancing. 

*  HH  iti 

The  man  who  stands  on  his  dignity  all 
the  time  will  ultimately  need  something  to 
lean  against. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

There  is  one  kiss  that  germs  wouldn't 
associate  with,  anyway.  Women  exchange 
it. 

«  9K  3|C 

There  is  no  use  in  telling  a  man  that 
"collections  are  hard,"  when  he  knows  it 
from  others'  experience  with  him. 

:¥  *  * 

Most  of  the  current  discussion  regard- 
ing taxation  continues  to  be  carried  on  by 
able  gentlemen  who  pay  no  taxes. 

*  *         * 

Eve  was  probably  the  first  woman  who 
said,  on  being  invited  out.  "I  really 
haven't  a  thing  to  wear." 

*  ♦         * 

It  is  strange  that  lovers  ot*  short  fiction 
don't  read  more  editorials. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

It  was  a  thoughtless  man,  and  not  neces- 
sarily a  believer  in  universal  suffrage,  who 
stepped  up  to  the  registration  booth  and 
wrote   in  the  big  book,  "J^^"  Jones  and 

wife." 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

There  is  nothing  more  flattering  than 
to  be  asked  for  advice,  and  few  things 
more  dangerous  than  to  give  it. 

♦  ♦         * 

Being  a  "good  fellow"  is  what  turns 
many  of  them  the  other  way. 
>i(         ♦         ♦ 

The  test  of  modern  statesmanship  seems 
to  rest  on  how  great  a  man  can  appear  in 
his  own  paper. 


Every  man  in  this  country  may  consider 
himself  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  but 
very  few  have  the  nerve  to  apply  the  same 
comparison  to  woman. 

*  ♦         * 

The  wonderful  magnifying  powers  of 
the  contribution  box  are  evidenced  by  the 
size  a  silver  quarter  in  it  agpears  to  attain, 
as  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
same  coin  on  a  bar. 

*  ♦         * 

We  are  swift  to  condemn  the  practices 
of  others  that   we  haven't  the  money  to 

imitate. 

*  ♦         * 

A    ^^GOOD    CONVERSATIONALIST^^    IS    often 

one  who  takes  full  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  fellow  is  a  good  listener, 

*  *         * 

A  MAN  always  feels  ashamed  when  he 
talks  in  his  sleep,  but  not  as  sad  as  when 
others  talk  in  his  sleep. 

*  *         ♦ 

Perhaps  Mr.  Edison  would  not  main- 
tain that  we  sleep  too  much,  if  he  would 
pause    to    reflect    how    much    mischief    it 

spares. 

*  *         ♦ 

The  man  who  claims  to  understand  a 
woman  can  never  have  as  good  an  opinion 
of  her  as  he  has  of  himself. 

*  ♦         * 

Knabenshue  on  airships  is  an  example 
of  the  higher  criticism. 

*  ♦         ♦ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  before 
breakfast.  By  purchasing  the  right  kind 
of  steak  one  may  exercise  at  breakfast. 

*  *         ♦ 

The  campaign  is  over,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  reputations  left. 

*  *         * 

Some  orators  who  have  a  fine  delivery 
can't  deliver  the  goods  . 

*  ♦         * 

There  are  men  who  wouldn't  bring  ten 
cents  if  sold  into  slavery,  but  who  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  the  deliverance  of 

others  from  it. 

*  *         * 

•  So  many  periodicals  are  now  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions 
that  the  publishers  are  running  short  of 
editors  to  ask  them. 
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The  National  Thankss:ivins: 


^m 


PERHAPS,  in  view  of  the  record 
that  has  been  made  —  particu- 
larly the  published  record  — 
during  the  past  year,  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  this  glad  season 
may  give  thanks  chiefly  because 
they  are  still  alive.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  prosperous  and  happy,  their  govern- 
ment is  intact,  and  its  institutions,  although 
somewhat  battered,  are  still  in  the  ring. 
Since  the  last  Thanksgiving  we  seem  to 
have  suffered  only  in  reputation  abroad  and 
general  suspicion  at  home,  and  there  are 
indications  that  even  those  misfortunes  may 
be  short  lived.  If  all  that  has  been  ru- 
mored of  us  as  a  Nation  and  as  individuals 
were  true,  we  should  be  grateful  indeed  to- 
-day  to  be  able  to  wake  up,  pinch  ourselves 
and  discover  that  we  are  still  on  earth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  general  protests 
against  some  of  our  industrial  abuses,  and 
broadcast  criticism,  mingled  with  no  little 
libel,  of  some  of  our  most  important  in- 
terests, have  resulted  in  material  losses  to 
our  foreign  trade  and  no  little  retrogres- 
sion of  domestic  business.  The  beneficent 
effects  of  needed  exposures  have,  therefore, 
been  in  a  measure  offset  by  new  conditions 
due  to  indiscriminate  criticism  and  a  form 
of  publicity  as  disastrous  as  it  is  nauseating. 
The  period  of  correction  of  many  existing 
•evils  has  undoubtedly  come,  but  the  period 
of  complete  recovery  from  the  other  evils 
that  accompany  the  corrective  process  will 
be  a  long  one. 

The  principal  occasion  for  thanks  is  that 
w^e  seem  able  to  overcome  the  whole  un- 
fortunate mess  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
that  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  its  early 
recurrence.  The  muck  rakers  are  begin- 
ning to  have  loose  holds  on  their  jobs,  while 
the  real  reformers  are  hard  at  work  and 
actually  accomplishing  something.     Mean- 


while we  have  before  us,  apparently,  a 
greater  mission  as  a  people,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  but  most  essentially  at  home, 
to  be  performed  within  the  near  future, 
than  we  have  heretofore  faced  at  any  mo- 
ment of  our  national  career.  Patriotism, 
too,  is  at  flood  tide  and  perhaps  sometimes 
too  emphatic  and  venturesome  for  the 
public  welfare;  but  it  bespeaks  a  temper 
among  the  people  to  accomplish  great  re- 
sults for  humanity.  It  already  promises  to 
efface  factionalism  and  reduce  the  party 
spirit  to  a  level  that  will  make  the  average 
American  citizen  less  of  a  bigot  and  more 
of  a  man  than  he  has  been.  And  as  we 
become  more  broad-minded  we  shall  be- 
come more  charitable,  and  withal  justice 
and  progress  will  not  suffer.  So  we  may 
give  thanks  this  year  for  the  fair  vision  of 
our  reasonable  expectations,  as  well  as  for 
the  difliiculties  we  have  survived. 


Figures  of  Woe  and  Happiness 


va 


I-i  HE  statistical  period  of  the  year 
has  come  again,  and  we  are  just 
learning  how  happy  and  miser- 
abl  events  were  during  the  365 
days  ending  June  30,  1906.  We 
didn't  know  before,  but  the 
statistician  did,  provided  he  kept  pace  with 
the  totals  of  his  tabulations ;  and  if  he  did 
that  during  all  the  year,  the  wonder  is  how 
he  survived. 

Taking  Ohio  as  the  center  of  vital  and 
domestic  statistics  —  as  it  is  of  ahnost 
everything  else  — we  are  told  that  there 
were  over  4,000  divorces  granted.  The 
picture  is  dismal  enough  and  will  doubtless 
give  rise  to  many  deductions  aiming  at  re- 
form. Yet  in  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  persons  most 
interested  wanted  the  divorce  and  got  what 
they    wanted.      This    is    not    taking    the 
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children  into  account,  it  is  true;  but  in 
many  of  the  cases  no  children  were  in- 
volved, and,  where  they  were,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  courts*  decrees  worked 
them  no  greater  injustice  than  would  have 
resulted  if  they  had  continued  living  under 
the  care  of  mismated  parents. 

But  while  these  4,000  divorces  were 
going  on,  or  off,  in  Ohio,  there  were  more 
than  40,000  marriages.  That  looks  better ; 
that  is  more  encouraging.  The  clergymen 
were  far  busier  tying  the  knot  than  the 
judges  were  untying  it ;  the  altar  distanced 
the  bench,  and  Cupid  laughed  at  the 
lawyers. 

In  the  same  period  there  were  more  than 
31,000  deaths  in  Ohio.  In  as  many 
darkened  homes  the  Reaper  gathered  his 
harvest,  and  tears  fell  vainly  on  unrespon- 
sive clay.  But  —  again  a  brighter  picture ! 
—  during  the  same  period  there  were  more 
than  61,000  births.  In  as  many  gladdened 
homes  the  Giver  of  Life  revealed  another 
and  a  happy  mystery,  and  there  was  joy 
for  the  new-born. 

Even  dull  statistics  may  reveal  more 
sunlight  than  shadow. 


Women  at  the  Bars:ain  G>unter 

'*".--,'    I    CRUSH   of  women  around  the 
/\  bargain   counter  of   a  store   in 

*^  Louisville,   from  which  numer- 

^^^  ous  injuries  to  fair  customers 
^^  I  resulted,  has  been  recently  the 
subject  of  numerous  dissentions 
<;n  the  bargain  counter  woman,  some  witty 
and  some  philosophical.  The  subject  is 
not  new.  For  a  long  time  this  type  of  the 
sex  has  been  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  satire 
or  made  the  text  of  countless  reproachful 
sermons.  Yet  the  bargain  counter  habit 
among  women  has  continued  to  flourish, 
despite  the  criticism. 

Perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
critics  in  such  cases  have  been  almost  in- 
variably men  —  representatives  of  "the 
sterner' 6ex,"  the  truly  wise  and  good; 
therefore  some  reflections  regarding  the 
latter,  as  compared  with  the  woman  at  the 
bargain  counter,  may  be  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  regarding  *'the  woman 
in  the  case,"  it  may  be  said  that  her  motive 
at  the  bargain  counter  is  not  a  bad  one.    It 


is  the  practice  of  economy,  to  which  the 
other  sex  is  very  little  addicted.  Who 
ever  heard  of  men  hustling  one  another  to 
save  a  dollar  —  to  say  nothing  of  a  cent  ? 
On  the  contrary,  where  men  congregate  it  is 
usually  with  a  view  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  money,  not  to  save  it.  For  the 
woman  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
she  is  frequently  at  the  bargain  counter  for 
the  purpose  of  economizing  in  behalf  of 
her  male  relative,  rather  than  for  herself. 
Men  don't  jostle  one  another  except  to 
spend  money  for  themselves. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
women  appear  quite  as  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage at  the  bargain  counter  as  men  do 
at  the  lunch  counter.  In  the  big  stores  they 
also  compare  favorably  with  men  in  the 
stock  exchanges  and  wheat  pits.  The 
bargain  fever  among  women  is  due  to  the 
desire  for  small  economies,  with  no  purpose 
to  cheat  anybody;  the  same  fever  among 
men  is  due  to  a  "get-rich-quick"  passion, 
with  no  regard  for  the  losses  or  ruin  of 
others  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object.  We 
may  crack  as  many  jokes  as  we  please 
about  the  bargain  counter  woman  and  turn 
up  our  contemptuous  male  noses  at  her 
idiosyncrasies,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
average  man  is  in  a  very  poor  position  to 
criticise  her.  If  the  siid  man  had  the  same 
respect  for  a  dollar  that  the  average  woman 
has  for  a  penny,  poverty  would  be  well 
nigh  abolished.  The  bargain  counter  habit 
may  be  overdone,  but  any  man  who  aspires 
to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  will  leave  ser- 
mons on  the  subject  to  the  women  them- 
selves. 


Joinins:  Forces  for  Reform 


ft? 


r  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there 
are  many  persons  found  in  all 
political  parties  who  resort  to 
corrupt  methods,  and  the  de- 
mands upon  candidates  have 
become  so  extravagant  that  an 
honest  poor  man  has  almost  become  barred 
from  oflice.  A  citizen  and  voter  who  is 
of  good  health,  but  is  unwilling  to  register 
or  vote  without  being  carried  to  the  poles, 
is  not  worthy  the  name  of  'citizen.'  " 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  declaration  of 
a  political  reform  society.    It  does  not  come 
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from  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  room  or  the 
school.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  declaration 
of  a  partisan  political  conunittee;  nay, 
more,  it  is  the  joint  declaration  of  two 
partisan  political  committees,  one  Demo- 
cratic and  the  other  Republican. 

A  joint  resolution  embodying  the  above 
courageous  language  was  adopted,  a  short 
time  before  election,  by  the  campaign  com- 
mitee  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  and  was 
emphasized  and  rendered  practical  by  a 
mutual  agreement  that  neither  committee 
should  hire  any  "workers"  on  election  day, 
except  one  challenger  each  at  each  voting 
place,  and  that  no  conveyances  should  be 
employed  by  either  committee  to  take  voters 
to  the  polls. 

It  is  not  known  how  faithfully  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out,  or  whether,  if  carried 
out,  its  operation  benefited  one  party  more 
than  the  other  in  Allen  county.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  campaign  policy 
here  outlined  is  the  only  remedy  for  many 
of  the  evils  that  still  surround  the  secret 
ballot,  and  the  one  best  calculated  to  be  fair 
to  all  concerned.  The  resolution  quoted 
states  the  case  very  plainly.  It  tells  the 
truth  respecting  the  onerous  burdens  placed 
upon  the  candidates  of  all  parties  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  expensive  system  of 
managing  a  campaign.  That  a  poor  man  is 
thus  barred  from  entering  politics  is  well 
known,  and  the  arraignment  of  the  alleged 
citizen  who  has  to  be  carried  to  the  polls  is 
one  whose  justice  no  patriotic,  decent  man 
will  deny.  Under  these  conditions  it  seems 
strange  that  the  joint  policy  pursued  in 
Allen  county  does  not  find  more  imitators. 
It  might  well  be  extended  to  municipal, 
county  and  state  campaigns  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  similar  agreement  should  not  be  reached 
by  national  committees.  Whenever  the 
political  managers  join  forces  for  reform, 
as  in  Allen  county,  Ohio,  they  will  on  the 
instant  accomplish  more  in  behalf  of  good 
government  than  all  the  impassioned  ap- 
peals of  theoretical  reformers,  and  all  the 
thunders  of  a  zealous  press  can  achieve  in  a 
generation.  Incidentally  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  prestige  of  public  approval 
will  always  be  with  the  campaign  manager 
who  first  submits  such  a  proposition  as  that 
agreed  to  in  this  instance ;  and  this  prestige 


will  adhere  to  the  party  making  the  propo- 
sition with  double  significance,  in  case  the 
other  party  declines.  It  is  practical  politics 
to  offer  such  a  proposition  and  pure  patriot- 
ism to  agree  upon  it. 


Ohio  Societies  by  the  Score 


ifir 


PROVIDENCE  seems  to  have  or- 
dained that,  when  two  or  more 
Ohioans  meet  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  native  state,  their  first 
duty  —  not  to  say  their  first 
pleasure  —  shall  be  to  organize 
an  Ohio  Society.  At  least,  this  is  the  con- 
viction the  average  man  will  reach  from  an 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  Ohio  so- 
cieties in  general,  their  location,  their  mem- 
bership and  their  influence  in  the  several 
communities  which  they  honor  and  in  some 
cases  dominate. 

For  reasons  that  do  not  seem  to  apply  to 
the  native-bom  of  any  other  state,  the 
Ohio  man  is  not  only  sentimentally  but 
actively  devoted  to  the  ties  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  birthplace,  long  after  he  has 
departed  therefrom.  He  is  not  satisfied  to 
cherish  them  alone,  but  insists  upon  loca- 
ting others  of  his  kind;  and  then,  amid 
the  promptings  of  good  fellowship  and 
fond  memories,  follows  the  inevitable  Ohio 
Society. 

The  number  of  such  societies  throughout 
the  Union  is  astonishing.  They  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  dis- 
tingush  important  centers  of  population 
North  and  South.  When  it  is  related  that 
flourishing  Ohio  societies  are  to  be  found  in 
Portland,  Maine,  and  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  the  trans-continental  organi2a- 
tion  of  the  Ohioan  will  be  fully  under- 
stood; and  the  line  may  also  be  drawn 
from  Michigan  to  Georgia. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ohio  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco  just  preceding  the 
earthquake  disaster,  one  thousand  plates 
were  served  to  members  and  guests.  One 
would  hardly  suppose  that  "Down  East/' 
in  the  farther  extremity  of  Yankeedom,  an 
Ohio  Society  would  be  found;  but  the 
organization  at  Portland,  Maine,  is  suffic- 
ient reassurance  on  this  score.  But  Port- 
land,   Oregon,    goes    her    namesake   "one 
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better  and  then  some."  The  latter  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  an  Ohio  Society  for  the 
state,  and  this  body  has  ascertained  that  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  living  today 
13,000  native-bom  Ohioans,  all  of  whom 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Portland 
Society. 

The  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  City  has 
long  been  famous  for  the  men  who  have 
honored  it  and  whom  it  has  honored.  But 
in  relatively  equal  degree  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  Ohio  societies  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver,  Seattle, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  other  cities  in  ad- 
dition to  those  formerly  mentioned.  The 
citizens  of  no  other  state  residing  beyond 
its  borders  exhibit  a  fraction  of  such 
loyalty. 

Perhaps  the  Ohio  man  took  this  genius 
for  organization  from  his  native  soil  and 
atmosphere ;  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  ascendancy  of  the  same  man  in  our 
National  life.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  fact  remains  that  throughout  the  Union 
the  presence  of  active  Ohio  societies  in  a 
great  number  of  States  demonstrates  the 
value  of  a  birthplace  in  Buckeye  territory. 


Fine  Feathers  to  Other  Birds 


Tm 


AYS  the  proverb :  "Fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds."  The  old  saw 
is  true  enough,  from  the  outward 
point  of  view ;  but  what  is  some- 
times the  effect  of  the  truth  it 
conveys  upon  the  unf  eathered  — 
upon  the  helpless  fledgling  who  in  scant 
raiment  shamefacedly  blinks  one  eye  and 
envies  his  bright-hued  brother  from  afar? 
In  hirnian  experience  our  fine  clothes  are 
the  fine  feathers  of  the  creatures  of  the  air, 
and  we  parade  them  even  more  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  species.  There  is  no 
just  quarrel  with  good  clothes  —  no,  not 
with  the  best  clothes,  in  the  right  place. 


"Costly  thy  raiment  as  thy  purse  can  buy" 
is  a  doctrine  to  which  all  may  subscribe; 
but  the  immediate  qualification  of  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  —  "But  not  expressed  in 
phantasy."  The  phantasy  may  appear  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  (^position  to  make  "society  func- 
tions" —  Heaven  help  the  phrase !  —  out 
of  occasions  that  should  have  no  social  dis- 
tinction, is  too  prevalent.  It  extends  to 
many  public  gatherings  that  ought  to  be 
educational  for  all,  and  even  gets  into  our 
religious  observances;  and,  whenever  its 
operations  are  apparent,  it  works  a  grave 
injustice  to  all  unable  to  sport  the  fine 
feathers. 

Poor  people  are  not  seen  in  the  churches, 
largely  because  the  more  fortunate  are  too- 
fond  of  exhibiting  the  fashions  there.  In. 
public  entertainments  there  is  a  mistaken, 
idea  that  the  best  music  calls  for  the  best 
clothes,  with  the  result  that  "society"  mo- 
nopolizes the  music.  The  greater  the  name- 
of  a  lecturer  or  an  actor,  the  greater  show 
of  style  the  performance  calls  for;  and 
people  whose  means  forbid  them  to  be 
arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
modestly  stay  away.  Over-dressing  in 
public  places  thus  becomes  a  real  injury  to 
society  in  general  —  an  injury  to  art  and 
education,  and  eventually  to  religion  and 
morality. 

True  courtesy  should  suggest  that  in 
public  places  free  to  all,  or  accessible  to 
those  having  the  price  of  admission,  the 
attire  of  the  rich  should  be  modest  and 
studied  with  a  view  to  eliminating  un- 
pleasant contrasts.  When  apart  unto  itself^ 
in  its  own  drawing  rooms,  "society"  may 
exhaust  itself  in  what  show  of  brilliant 
costuming  may  please  its  fancy ;  but  in  the 
church,  at  the  concert,  the  lecture  or  thr 
theater  —  there  is  the  place  to  draw  the  line 
of  good  taste  in  favor  of  the  dress  that  is 
"not  expressed  in  phantasy,"  and  so  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all. 
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The  Political  Orator 

From  the  Cincinnati  Ebquirer. 

THE  glory  of  the  hustings  is  returning. 
The  stump  speakers  are  coming  into 
demand  again.  In  late  years  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  disparagement  of  the 
orator  as  a  relic  of  bygone  missionary  meth- 
ods in  politics.  He  has  been  kept  going,  as 
not  quite  obsolete.  He  has  been  employed 
when  there  have  been  no  better  and  more 
modem  means  of  vote-getting.  He  has  been 
set  up  as  a  sort  of  intelligent  pretext  for 
torchlight  processions  and  brass-band  exhibi- 
tions. The  party  newspapers  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  his  displacement.  They  came  to 
be  depended  on  to  present  the  arguments. 
The  more  indigent  of  the  jounials  were  no 
doubt  "helped"  out  of  the  campaign  funds,  but 
their  services  were  less  costly  than  the  ex- 
penses of  the  orators  for  board  and  lodging 
and  transportation,  and  some  compensation 
for  neglect  of  private  business.  The  speaker, 
though,  was  commonly  expected  to  work  for 
nothing,  or  for  the  rewards  which  future  pub- 
lic preferment  might  bring  to  him. 

After  awhile  the  ample  campaign  treasury 
pretty  nearly  superseded  both  the  orator  and 
the  newspaper.  In  the  progress  of  practical 
politics  it  was  discovered  that  "getting  out 
the  vote"  was  very  largely  a  commercial  trans- 
action. Organization  was  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  agency.  Some  of  it  was  volun- 
tary and  unpaid.  It  was  made  up  of  men 
willing  to  spend  their  time  for  principles  and 
in  devotion  to  the  party  of  their  choice  and 
association.  The  most  of  it  had  to  be  paid 
for,  and  extraordinary  efforts  had  to  be  made 
to  raise  the  money.  How  to  win  an  election 
became  as  much  a  study  in  finance  as  the  con- 
duct of  a  great  corporate  and  business  enter- 
prise. 

The  restoration  of  the  hustings  to  its  for- 
mer standing  as  a  persuasive  power  before 
the  electorate  is  a  good  sign.  The  profession 
of  oratory  is  one  that  should  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  one  in  which  there  should  be  constant 
practice.     Public  speaking  is  the  best  means 


of  putting  a  public  man  on  his  responsibility. 
Debate  is  the  auger  that  bores  out  the  truth. 
The  more  oratory  there  is  the  lighter  is  the 
degrading  suspicion  that  party  missionaries 
are  working  out  their  purposes  in  "still  hunts" 
that  cost  enormously.  The  country  has  come 
upon  the  time  when  the  citizenship  will  de- 
mand to  know,  and  will  find  out,  where  the 
"stuff*  comes  from  to  enrich  a  party  teasury. 

All  hail  the  stump  speaker!  He  is  a  har- 
binger of  the  return  of  better  days  in  politics. 

The  newspapers  as  a  rule,  will  not  return 
to  their  old  relations  with  the  party  edicts. 
The  "organ"  has  almost  had  its  day.  The  old 
partisan  sheet,  which  was  servile  to  the  man- 
agement and  whose  opinions  were  always  "of- 
ficial," and  which  could  see  only  virtue  on  its 
side  and  rascality  on  the  other,  has  gone  into 
a  pitiable  decadence.  Very  few  papers  with 
self  respect  and  standing  any  longer  "nail" 
the  ticket  to  the  editorial  masthead  and  stand 
by  the  edict,  all  and  singular,  of  a  convention 
or  a  caucus. 

The  "spellbinder"  is  the  last  and  almost 
only  resort.  Give  him  opportunity.  History 
repeats  itself  and  so  does  the  hero  of  the 
hustings.  Don't  pay  him.  The  glory  of  the 
stump  used  to  be  good  enough.    It  is  now. 


Why  Not  Tax  Them? 

From   the   Mansfield    (O.)    News. 

WHY  not  tax  oil,  gas  and  mineral  lease- 
holds in  Ohio?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
state  to  tax  all  property  and  values.  Town- 
ship, cities,  counties  and  the  state  rates  of 
taxation  aggregate  a  sum  that  makes  it  op- 
pressive in  many  cases,  particularly  to  farm- 
ers and  the  owners  of  small  homes.  The 
present  rates  of  taxation  would  be  materially 
reduced  if  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  expenses 
of  township,  cities,  counties  and  the  state 
could  be  made  to  be  borne  by  the  holders  of 
oil,  gas,  coal  and  mineral  leases. 

Here    are    thousands    of    dollars    of   value 
escaping  taxation  every   year  in  these  lease- 
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holds,  on  which  the  owners  and  holders  there- 
of should  be  required  to  pay  tax.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  thousands  of  acres  are  held  on 
a  nominal  rental  of  10  or  25  cents  per  acre 
by  the  trust  corporations  and  others  merely 
to  prevent  the  output  being  used  at  present. 
This  is  not  only  a  detriment  and  disadvantage 
to  the  farmer,  but  it  also  stunts  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  wonderful  resources 
of  our  state  to  the  detriment  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

By  all  means  let  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  take  up  the  question  of  placing  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  an  acre  per  annum  in  the 
name  of  the  leaseholder  on  all  oil,  gas,  coal 
and  mineral  leaseholds  in  Ohio.  The'  result 
will  be  increased  revenue,  greater  activity  in 
development,  and  new  life  into  the  dead  ones, 
or  surrender  of  leases. 

Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
industrial  associations  and  the  press  in  the 
state  should  take  up  and  discuss  this  question 
with  the  governor,  the  auditor  of  state  and 
the  members  of  the  legislature  to  a  solution. 


That  Supreme  G>urt  Decision 

From   the  Toledo   Blade. 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  is  being  criti- 
cized by  some  unthinking  persons  and 
by  others  for  political  eflFect,  because  of 
its  decision  holding  the  Drake  legislative  com- 
mission illegal.  The  court  is  charged  with 
acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Cox  gang  and 
stopping  an  investigation  which  has  already 
accomplished  much  good  and  promised  to  un- 
cover more  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  county. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  at  fault.  The 
blame  rests  with  the  legislature  for  authoriz- 
ing an  illegal  commission.  Partisanship  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  legislation  creating  the  committee  that  its 
action  was  rendered  invalid.  Indeed,  the  fault 
may  be  taid  at  the  door  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  senate  who  refused  to  adopt 
a  resolution  agreed  upon  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  of  the  house  for  a  joint  committee. 
It  was  because  this  joint  committee  was  not 
appointed  that  the  commission  was  held  to  be 
illegal  by  the  courts. 

Ohio  does  not  want  protection  given  the 
Cox  gang  or  any  other  gang.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  legislation  creating  the  com- 
mission is  faulty.     This  fact  does  not  mean 


protection  to  George  B.  Cox  and  his  methods. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  investigation 
is  simply  postponed,  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  giving  its  reasons  for  nullifying  the  law, 
shows  the  legislature  the  mistake  it  has  made 
and  that  body  at  its  next  session  can  select  a 
commission  under  a  resolution  which  will 
stand  the  tests  of  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime  we  see  no  reason  why 
Cincinnati  should  remain  idle.  A  so-called  re- 
form administration  is  at  the  head  of  the  city 
affairs  and  it  has  the  power  to  use  the  probe. 
The  city  itself  can  continue  the  investigation 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
do  so. 


Roosevelt's  Future 

From  the  Washington  Post 

NOBODY  supposes  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  going  to  sit  down  and  twirl 
his  thumbs  after  he  leaves  the  White 
House.  He  will  be  in  the  prime  of  life  in 
1909,  less  than  fifty-one  years  old.  Physically, 
he  has  perfect  health,  gigantic  strength,  won- 
derful endurance,  and  restless  activity.  We 
cannot  imagine  him  an  idler  in  a  mere  physi- 
cal sense. 

And  mentally  and  morally  he  is  no  va- 
gn'ant  and  cannot  be.  There  have  been  men 
—  some  of  them  presidents  —  of  more  com- 
prehensive intellect,  but  none  of  more  active 
intellect.  The  house  was  full  of  good  fairies 
when  he  was  christened,  and  one  of  them  be- 
stowed this  on  him — "He  shall  be  fortunate." 
The  child  hero  of  a  skirmish,  it  made  him 
governor  of  New  York.  In  that  office  he  re- 
fused to  take  orders  from  a  boss,  who,  to  em- 
ploy old  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  famous  figure, 
"kicked  him  upstairs"  to  the  vice  presidency. 
He  became  president  in  1901,  and  no  one  of 
his  predecessors  in  that  great  place  ever  ex- 
ercised the  influence  on  the  destiny  of  his 
country  that  he  has,  unless  it  was  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  was  pretty  much  every  man 
himself  in  his  day  and  generation. 

When  Jackson  left  the  White  House  he  was 
twenty  years  older  than  Roosevelt  will  be  in 
1909,  a  physical  wreck,  and  suffering  from  the 
wound  of  Dickinson's  pistol  that  finally  killed 
him,  yet  Jackson  dictated  the  policy  of  his 
party  until  his  death.  Had  "Old  Hickory" 
been  in  his  grave,  we  may  be  sure  that  James 
K.  Polk  would  not  have  been  nominated  in 
1844. 
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What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex-presidents? 
has  long  been  discussed.  John  Q.  Adams 
made  more  reputation  as  a  member  of  con- 
gress the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  than 
in  the  rest  of  his  political  career,  the  longest 
of  any  American.  Andrew  Johnson  died  a 
senator. 

We  think  the  best  suggestion  as  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  future  is  the  proposal  to  send  him 
to  the  senate.  The  country  would  not  buffer 
from  a  rough  and  tumble  in  that  body  be- 
tween Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Benjamin  R. 
Tillman.  A  debate  between  Roosevelt  and 
Bailey,  or  Roosevelt  and  Carmack,  where  they 
met  at  arm's  length,  would  not  be  disadvant- 
ageous. Besides,  the  president  might  learn  a 
thing  or  two  from  a  Mr.  Spooner,  or  a  Mr. 
Foraker,  or  a  Mr.  Knox. 

By  all  means  let  it  be  Senator  Roosevelt. 


Submarine  Boat  Dangfcrs 

From    the    Cleveland    Leader. 

A  PECULIAR  interest  attaches  to  the  loss 
of  the  French  submarine  torpedo  boat 
Lutin  and  the  drowning  of  its  crew. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  test  of  the  submarine 
boats  of  the  United  States  navy  in  maneuvers 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  unfortunate 
French  boat  was  engaged  when  it  went  down 
to  rise  no  more. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  sub-marine 
boat  has  gone  to  the  bottom  and  drowned  all 
on  board.  The  question  comes  up  again 
with  renewed  insistence,  are  not  these  craft 
so  dangerous  to  those  operating  them  that 
their  use  should  be  discontinued?  In  Europe  it 
has  even  been  proposed  that  an  international 
conference  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  agreement  to  abolish  them. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  navyv 
however,  would  probably  oppose  any  such  ar- 
rangement as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  no  such  accident 
as  those  which  have  befallen  French  and  Eng- 
lish boats  has  ever  happened  to  an  American 
submarine.  And  they  tell  why.  The  Ameri- 
can boats  are  equipped  with  safety  devices 
not  yet  in  use  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Moreover,  they  are  more  completely 
in  the  control  of  their  crews.  The  assertion 
is  made  positively  that  such  a  disaster  as  be- 
fell the  Lutin  is  practically  impossible  in  the 
American   navy. 


However  that  may  be,  no  one  will  believe 
that  the  submarine  boat  has  been  made  rea- 
sonably safe.  Sailors  arc  inured  to  danger 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  go  down  in  such  ves- 
sels, no  matter  what  the  risk.  But  to  the 
mind  of  the  landlubber  if  one  simple  precau- 
tion were  taken  the  hazard  would  be  much 
less.  Submarine  boats  are  usually  provided 
with  tubes  which  can  be  used  to  maintain 
connection  with  the  air.  Of  course  these  air 
ducts  would  not  be  employed  in  battle.  But 
why  should  not  their  use  be  made  obligatory 
in  time  of  peace?  The  boats  could  be  put 
through  the  same  maneuvers  which  would 
be  used  in  war.  The  tests  of  the  apparatus 
supplying  the  oxygen  to  the  crew  under  ser- 
vice conditions  could  be  made  as  completely 
with  the  boats  lying  at  their  moorings  as 
though  they  were  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean. 

In  battle  danger  is  the  common  lot  of  all. 
Why  inflict  any  of  its  perils  needlessly? 


Presidential  Tliird  Term 

From  the   Columbus   Ohio  Sun. 

GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  GROSVEN- 
OR  contributes  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Ohio  Magazine  an  informing 
discussion  of  "A  Third  Term  for  the  Presi- 
dent." It  is  well  known,  of  com-se,  that  the 
constitution  places  no  inhibition  upon  the 
re-election  of  a  president  for  as  many  terms 
as  the  majority  of  the  people  desire  him  to 
serve.  General  Grosvenor  explains  that  this 
question  was  fully  discussed  in  the  debates  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  and  the  fact 
that  no  such  limitation  was  imposed  shovrs 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  our  or- 
ganic law  to  leave  the  voters  untrammeled  if 
they  wished  a  capable  official  to  continue  as 
the  government's  executive  head. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  President 
Washington  declined  a  third  nomination  be- 
cause he  believed  a  president  should  not  serve 
more  than  two  terms.  General  Grosvenor 
shows  the  fallacy  of  this  impression  and  says 
there  is  nothing  in  the  public  utterances  or 
the  correspondence  of  Washington  to  show 
he  opposed  a  third  term  for  presidents.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  declination  again  to  be- 
come a  candidate  was  based  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent grounds.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that 
so  far-seeing  a  statesman  as  Washington,  if 
he  really  was  opposed  to  the  presidential  third 
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^erm  on  principle,  would  have  failed  so  to 
express  himself  at  some  time  during  his  pub- 
lic career. 

General  Grosvenor  is  quite  right.  There  is 
no  r^son  of  law  or  prudence  why  a  president 
of  the  United  States,  having  shown  superior 
executive  qualifications,  sterling  honesty  and 
sincere  patriotism,  should  not  be  re-elected 
t*o  that  high  office  so  long  as  his  administra- 
tion continues  to  meet  public  approval.  Under 
our  form  of  government,  the  plea  that  to  elect 
a  president  for  more  than  two  continuous 
terms  would  be  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
a  ruling  aristocracy,  has  in  it  nothing  alarm- 
ing. With  universal  sufiFrage  and  the  secret 
ballot,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  presi- 
dent to  perpetuate  himself  in  office  by  any 
means  other  than  the  excellence  of  his  own 
public  service. 

But  General  Grosvenor  forgets  that  prece- 
dent is  almost  as  strong  a  controlling  force 
as  is  written  law.  In  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  national  existence  no  presi- 
dent has  ever  served  more  than  two  terms, 
and  rightfully  or  wrongly,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  return 
a  president  to  the  White  House  for  a  third 
term.  The  political  party  that  tried  to  do  so 
might  succeed,  but  it  would  start  out  by  in- 
viting defeat.  This  condition  is  not  at  all  af- 
fected by  General  Grosvenor's  disclaimer  that 
his  arguments  have  no  application  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 


Disastrous  State  Ownership 

From    the    New    York    Mail. 

AN  tmexpected  result  of  Mr.  Bryan's  de- 
mand for  a  joint  federal  and  state 
ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  the  digging  up  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten chapter  in  American  history,  when  the 
states  embarked  in  the  business  of  government 
ownership,  either  constructing  railroads  out- 
right or  pledging  moneys  in  aid  or  forming  a 
partnership  with  private  enterprise.  The  bet- 
ter that  chapter  becomes  known,  the  worse 
it  will  be  for  the  Bryan  doctrine  and  the  more 
disposed  the  states  will  be  to  decline  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  their  behalf  that  they  share 
with  the  national  government  the  profits  — 
and  risks  —  of  railroad  ownership. 
Governor  Folk  was   the  first  to   open  the 


chapter.  The  day  after  the  Garden  speech  he 
said  Missouri's  experience  had  been  "disas- 
trous," and  let  it  go  at  that.  Senator  Daniel 
recalled  that  Virginia  has  also  had  a  disas- 
trous experience  as  owner  manager  of  a  rail- 
road. The  Indianapolis  News  recalls  the  fate 
of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  railroad  under- 
taken in  1836,  for  which  Indiana  appropriated 
$1,300,000.  After  six  years  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  with  net  losses  of  $1,500,000.  Indi- 
ana, however,  gt>r  off  rather  better  than  Vir- 
ginia, or  than  Missouri,  which  spent  $32,000,- 
000  in  railroad  construction  and  got  $6,000,000 
back. 

In  all  19  states  advanced  public  funds  for 
the  construction  of  railroads.  No  summary 
has  ever  been  made  of  the  amounts  advanced, 
or  of  the  losses.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  amounts  expended  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000.  At  least 
three-quarters  of  this  amount  was  lost.. 


A  Grave  Judicial  Abtise 

From  the   dicago  Tribune. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  New  York  lawyer, 
in  a  communication  on  "the  quest  of 
error,"  says  that  in  the  last  three  vol- 
umes of  New  York  reports  forty-five  cases 
are  reported  in  which  new  trials  wer?  granted. 
In  one  of  these  cases  five  trials  had  already 
taken  place! 

Another  lawyer  directs  attention  to  the 
Texas  record.  In  the  latest  volume  of  the 
reports  of  that  state's  court  of  criminal  ap- 
peals, out  of  167  cases  appealed,  94  were  re- 
versed and  only  67  sustained.  Of  the  total 
number  of  cases  33  were  capital  and  of  these 
22  were  reversed. 

"In  other  words,"  says  the  writer,  in  Texas 
"the  probabilities  are  that  an  ordinary  crim- 
inal has  three  chances  out  of  five  and  a  mur- 
derer two  chances  out  of  three,  that  his  con- 
viction will-  be  reversed." 

What  effect  do  reversals  on  such  a  scale  of 
verdicts  slowly  and  conscientiously  reached 
by  juries  have  on  citizens  liable  to  jury  duty? 
What  effect  have  they  on  men  prone  to  resort 
to  lynching  methods? 

But  reversals  on  technical  grounds  have 
other  and  less  manifest  pernicious  effects. 
Every  ruling  becomes  a  precedent,  and  prose- 
cuting attorneys,  disinclined  to  court  defeat 
or  to  waste  time  and  energy  and  public  money, 
dismiss    indictments   which    are    open    to    the 
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same  objection  or  a  closely  similar  one. 

This  American  "quest  of  judicial  error"  by 
appellate  tribunals  would  be  grotesque  were 
it  not  so  grave  in  its  direct  and  indirect  con- 
sequences. 


What  Hafris  Said 

From   tlie   Cinrinnati    Commercial-Tribune. 

IN  his  address  before  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
vention Governor  Harris  said,  with  the 
facts  and  the  statistics  of  the  facts  sus- 
taining him,  that  "Western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  now  orig- 
inate and  move  more  tonnage  than  any  similar 
area  in  the  world.  It  is  greater  than  the  an- 
nual tonnage  of  New  York,  London,  Liver- 
pool, Antwerp  and  Hamburg  combined  — 
more  than  the  total  tonnage  of  New  York, 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  This  tonnage  is  of 
such  magnitude  and  character  as  to  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  conditions  for  its  movement." 
Continuing,  and  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  area  of  the  inland  waterway,  natural  or 
artificial,  he  said: 

It  is  not  a  dream  impossible  of  conception, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thing  most  probable, 
that  vessels  loaded  in  bulk  on  the  lakes  and 
on  the  canals  of  this  State  and  on  the  Ohio 
River  shall  find  markets  in  the  Pacific  by  way 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  con- 
templation of  such  probabilities  only  renders 
more  imperative  the  need  for  the  generous 
and  speedy  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
canals,  and  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country. 

With  the  tonnage  of  Pittsburg  alone  ex- 
ceeding 100,000,000  tons  in  1905,  the  correc- 
ness  of  the  forceful  statements  of  Governor 
Harris  can  not  be  called  in  question.  When 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  four  states  mentioned 
there  is  added  the  tonnage  of  Indiana  and  of 
Illinois,  the  total  figures  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
six  great  and  progn'essive  States  would  stag- 
ger estimates  and  overthrow  imagination.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  view  of  the  tonnage  of  the  six 
States,  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  is 
strongly  appealing  to  the  entire  country,  and 
in  a  marked  and  special  degree  to  Cincinnati. 
In  his  article  on  Ohio  and  the  influence  of 
Ohio  in  the  development  of  the  South,  Rich- 
ard B.  Thompson,  in  The  Ohio  Magazine, 
well  says: 

For  years  Cincinnati  has  taken  pride  in 
being  known  as  the  "Gateway  to  the  South,** 
and,   although   she   is  favored   with   excellent 


railway  facilities  in  all  directions,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  to  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
navigability  she  owes  more  for  the  distinc- 
tion than  to  the  railways. 

And  with  that  condition  existing  with  the 
Ohio  only  partially  improved,  conditions'  with 
the  river  continuously  navigable  would  place 
Cincinnati  where  she  is  entitled  to  be  —  in 
the  very  forefront  of  great  cities  of  the  Mid- 
dle West 


Gty  Ownership  Abroad 

From  the  Philadelphia  Pnblie  ] 

MUNICIPAL  trading"  is  the  name  by 
which  the  British  describe  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  some  American 
dreamers  and  politicians  are  strenuously 
sthuggling,  but  which  they  call  "municipal 
ownership."  The  identity  of  the  two  of  the 
advocates  of  the  system  would  like  to  escape 
from  the  damning  exhibit  that  has  been  made 
in  England  from  the  experiments  along  these 
lines  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  this  country  the  increase  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  cities  and  towns  is  suflSciently  alarm- 
ing to  make  the  friends  of  municipal  socialism 
pause  in  their  career  of  extravagance  and  im- 
providence. Since  1870  the  outstanding  indebt- 
edness of  this  class  has  increased  from  $8.51 
to  $17.66 — a  figure  far  greater  than  the  present 
per  capita  national  debt. 

London,  however,  furnishes  the  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  extremes  to  which  the 
policy  of  municipal  trading  has  been  carried. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  the  London  county 
government  has  issued  corporate  stock  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  debt  has  increased  by 
$30,000,000— an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  aggregate  of  the  net  debts  of  the  cities, 
villages,  townships  and  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  in  1870.  Moreover,  the  per 
capita  debt  of  the  Londoner  of  today  is,  not 
$17.66,  but  $85.  This  vast  increase  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population, 
and  is  properly  causing  alarm  and  anxiety 
among  the  economists  of  Great  Britain. 

How  demoralizing  the  effect  of  the  whole 
system  upon  the  municipal  employes  has  be- 
come was  illustrated  by  the  recent  cases  of 
malingering,  which  increased  the  cost  of  a 
sewer  over  the  estimate  by  33  per  cent.,  or 
$83,500,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  brick- 
layers employed  by  the  works  department  of 
the  London  county  council  now  do  only  one- 
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third  of  the  amount  of  actual  work  daily  that 
they  were  obliged  to  do  a  few  years  ago  — 
before  the  creation  of  an  army  of  municipal 
employes  banded  together  by  self-interest  to 
control  the  municipal  elections.  All  these 
facts  should  be  well  pondered  by  American 
voters  and  tax-payers  before  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  siren  or  heed  the  promises  of 
profits  "transferred  from  the  pockets  of  pri- 
vate investors  to  the  public  purse." 


The  Quail 

From  the   Dayton  News. 

AS  familiar  as  people  in  general  are  with 
the  quail,  there  seems  to  be  a  woeful 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  social 
life  of  this  valuable  bird.  For  instance,  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine  is  to 
be  found  a  very  readable  poem,  in  which  this 
verse  occurs: 

But  in  the  fenny  woodland  reaches 
*  Neath  the  brown-leaf  oaks  and  beeches, 
'Neath  the  white-armed  sycamores. 
On  the  river's  willowed  shores. 
And  where'er  the  nuts  are  falling, 
And  the  coveyed  birds  are  calling 
"Bob  White!  Bob  White!" 

Had  the  writer  of  those  lines  ever  "asso- 
ciated upon  terms  of  equality"  with  the  quail, 
he  would  never  have  written  the  last  two 
lines.  He  would  have  known  that  "coveyed 
birds"  do  not  call  "Bob  White."  The  thril- 
ling cry  "Bob  White,"  is  the  love  song  of 
the  male  quail.  He  uses  it  only  during  the 
spring  and  summer  —  never  in  the  fall  or  win- 
ter. The  female  is  unable  to  utter  it;  she 
has  her  plaintive  call,  her  note  of  warning  to 
her  young,  a  sort  of  little  laughter,  but  she 


has  never  been  known  to  be  so  mannish  as 
to  say  "Bob  White." 

The  Bob  White,  or  male  quail  is  an  ad- 
mirable husband  in  many  respects.  He  may 
make  love  to  a  neighbor's  wife  occasionally, 
a  thing  that  should  not  be  forgiven  him,  but 
he  stays  at  home  most  of  the  time  and  assists 
with  the  household  duties.  He  looks  after  the 
children  as  devotedly  as  does  the  mother,  and 
after  the  nest  is  made  in  the  early  spring, 
and  the  real  business  of  housekeeping  has  be- 
gun, he  is  rarely  out  of  sight  of  his  mate. 
The  nest-making  does  not  amount  to  much, 
just  a  little  hollowed-out  place  in  a  bunch  of 
thick  grass,  but  the  Bob  White  does  his  share 
in  shaping  the  straws,  and  never  did  a  newly- 
married  man  seem  any  happier  in  arranging 
the  household  furniture  than  does  he  as  he 
twists  and  turns  about  in  the  nest,  breaking 
down  the  sharp  ends  of  the  grass  stems  and 
assuring  his  wife  all  the  time,  perhaps,  that 
not  a  quail  in  the  whole  neighborhood  has  a 
more  comfortable  home. 

If,  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  some  roving 
enemy  should  rob  the  Bob  White  of  his  mate, 
and  leave  him  a  disconsolate  widower,  he  will 
sit  upon  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched,  and 
bring  up  his  brood  in  the  way  all  good  quails 
should  be  brought  up.  Frequently  when  a 
mother-quail  is  robbed  of  her  companion  while 
sitting  upon  the  eggs,  she  will,  in  her  grief, 
desert  the  nest  and  refuse  to  bring  her  chil- 
dren into  the  world,  but  the  male  quail  will 
invariably  go  right  ahead  housekeeping  imder 
the  circumstances  and  make  the  most  of  his 
loneliness  until  the  children  come,  and  then 
he  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  helping 
them  to  find  something  to  eat  and  in  shelter- 
ing them  from  the  dews  and  the  rains,  and 
in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies. 
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In  the  exhaustive  series  of  historical  and 
romantic  works  relating  to  the  great  water 
ways  of  the  country,  "The  Ohio  River,  A 
Course  of  Empire,"  has  appeared  from  the 
press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  the  work 
of  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  associate  professor 
of  American  history  in  Marietta  College  and 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, among  whose  more  important  previous 
contributions  to  historical  literature  have  been 
"Historic  Highways  of  America"  and  "Wash- 
ington and  the  West."  In  his  previous  studies 
and  writings  Professor  Hulbert  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  important  contribution  he 
has  now  made  to  this  admirable  series  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ohio  river,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  historic,  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque interest. 

The  difficult  task  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  book  with  remarkable  fidelity,  apparently 
exhausting  the  subject.  It  is  a  work  which 
must  appeal  especially  to  Ohioans  and  one 
that  should  be  in  every  Ohio  library,  public 
and  private.  In  its  preparation  human  interest 
has  not  been  subordinated  to  dry  chronologi- 
cal facts,  and  the  narrative  is  always  interest- 
ing —  sometimes  intensely  so. 

The  series  includes  "The  Romance  of  The 
Colorado  River,"  "The  Connecticut  River  and 
The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,"  "The  St. 
Lawrence  River,"  and  "The  Hudson  River 
from  Ocean  to  Source,"  each  work  written 
"by  an  author  especially  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  subject  assigned  to  him.  "The  Ohio 
River"  is  copiously  illustrated  and  supple- 
mented with  valuable  maps.  Typographically 
it  is  a  volume  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  publishing  house  responsible  for  it. 

The  Ohio  River:  A  Course  of  Empire, 
"by  Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  G.  P.  Putnams' 
Sons,  New  York.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.50. 

*       4c       4c 

"Though  oceans  and  ages  separate  us,  yet 
cross  shall  speak  to  cross."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  fair  Zena  when  she  presents  to 
lier  lover  the  Rose  Croix,  the  counterpart  of 


which  rests  in  her  own  bosom,  and  this  is  the 
mystic  emblem  from  which  the  story  derives 
its  name.  It  is  also  to  this  thought  and  this 
emblem  that  we  must  look  for  the  author's 
reason  for  spreading  his  narrative  over  5^ 
large  an  extent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Zena,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  noble 
Senor  Zavala,  and  the  dashing  young  Ameri- 
can officer,  Lieutenant  Sylvester,  are  the  prin- 
cipals in  this  moving  drama,  and  it  is  around 
these  that  the  story  revolves. 

"The  Rose  Croix"  by  David  Tod  Gilliam, 
M.  D.,  is  an  historical  romance,  embracing  in 
its  broad  scope  a  goodly  portion  of  two  hemi- 
spheres. This  is  so  unlike  the  conventional 
novel  that  at  first  thought  it  seems  almost  ri- 
diculous, and  this  impression  is  strengthened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  incidents  —  incidents 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  theme  for  half  a 
dozen  novels,  but  the  author  has  seen  fit  to 
write  it  in  this  way  and  he,  better  than  any 
one  else,  understands  the  whys  and  where- 
fores. 

In  part,  doubtless,  this  discursiveness  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  principals  actually  lived 
and  moved  in  the  environments  in  which  he 
places  them.  At  least,  it  is  known  that  Senor 
Zavala  was  the  Mexican  minister  to  France  at 
the  time  mentioned  and  that  later  he  cast 
his  lot  with  the  Texans  in  their  struggle  to 
free  themselves  from  the  despotism  of  his 
native  country.  Also,  as  already  intimated, 
these  wide  distances  were  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate the  subtle  and  far  reaching  influence 
of  The  Rose  Croix.  Without  the  desert  of 
Arabia  there  could  have  been  no  Al  Shedad, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
story.  As  to  the  multiplicity  of  incidents, 
each  has  its  bearing  in  the  development  of 
character  and  each  is  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  the  story.  Mystic  and  mythical 
as  the  narrative  seems,  it  has  a  substantial 
foundation  in  fact  and  is  more  purely  histori- 
cal than  the  majority  of  so-called  historical 
novels. 

The  culminating  point  in  the   story  is  the 
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war  for  Texan  independence,  one  of  the  most 
tragic  pages  in  American  history.  The  bat- 
tle scenes  are  portrayed  with  a  vividness  and 
realism  that  has  been  compared  to  Victor 
Hugo's  narrative  of  Waterloo.  Through  it 
all  runs  the  chronicle  of  the  lovers,  picturing 
the  unwavering  devotion  of  the  beautiful 
Zena  to  the  young  American  and  his  infatua- 
tion for  her.  Several  of  the  most  thrilling 
situations  in  the  story  are  the  outgrowth  of 
this  infatuation  and  groundless  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  Sylvester.  The  Rose  Croix,  even 
though  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  idea 
as  to  what  should  constitute  a  novel,  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  Ameri- 
can historical  romances  and  will  be  read  in 
generations  to  come. 

The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  typograhpical 
art  and  attractively  illustrated. 

The  Rose  Croix,  by  David  Tod  Gilliam, 
M.  D.  The  Saalfield  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Cloth, 
€ilt  top,  $1.50. 

iti       *       * 

One  year  out  of  the  life  of  Hope  Winston 
furnishes  all  the  material  of  romance  and 
-comedy  woven  into  "The  Charlatans."  The 
story  is  by  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  a'  writer  not 
unknown  in  the  world  of  journalism.  It  has 
a  musical  background  that  sometimes  very 
nearly  approaches  the  foreground,  but  is  not 
necessarily  exclusively  a  book  for  musical 
people.  On  the  contrary,  its  interest  is  nat- 
ural and  not  artificial;  least  of  all  is  it,  in  an 
elementary  sense,  superficial,  as  a  casual 
•glance  into  the  pages  might  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  story  is  th^ 
•charming  character  of  the  heroine,  and  her 
-environment  afiFords  the  plot  and  the  incident- 
als. In  a  way  the  story  slaps  emphatically  at 
quackery  in  the  pursuit  of  a  musical  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  elaboration  of  this  subject  the 
comedy  manifests  itself.  Through  it  all  runs 
a  love  story,  whose  darkest  side  is  delicately 
revealed  and  whose  essential  charm  is  inno- 
cense.  It  is  a  good  novel,  and  in  its  handling 
:an  unusual  one. 

The  Charlatans,  by  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 

The     Bobbs-Merrill     Company,     Indianapolis. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

*    *    * 

A  DELIGHTFUL  STORY  for  children  blossom- 
ing into  youth,  but  one  equally  engaging  for 
older   folk,  who  may  find  in  it  much  of  in- 


struction as  well  as  of  entertainment,  is  "Ga- 
briel and  the  Hour  Book,"  by  Evaleen  Stein, 
appearing  in  the  Roses  of  St  Elizabeth  Series, 
published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.  The 
story  relates  the  experience  of  Gabriel,  a  son 
of  Normandy,  within  the  gray  walls  of  St. 
Martin's  Abbey,  where  he  was  an  assistant 
to  the  good  monk,  Brother  Stephen,  famous 
as  a  maker  of  books  and  an  illuminator  of 
parchments.  It  is  related  how  Gabriel  came 
to  the  Abbey  from  the  necessities  of  his  peas- 
ant condition;  how  his  father  was  subse- 
quently imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  taxes; 
how  Gabriel  toiled  to  lighten  the  family  bur- 
den and  ultimately,  through  a  surreptitious 
communication  to  the  king,  obtained  his  fath- 
er's release  and  Brother  Stephen's  deliver- 
ance from  onerous  vows.  The  book  is  an  ar- 
tistic production,  with  attractive  color  plates 
and  characteristic  typography. 

Gabriel  and  the  Hour  Book,  by  Evaleen 
Stein.  L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

i^       *       * 

The  LITERATURE  of  the  national  game  has 
received  a  notable  addition  in  "Stand  Pat,"  a 
collection  of  stories  relating  to  draw  poker 
and  its  allied  sciences.  Some  people  may 
think  that  baseball  or  football  is  the  national 
game,  but  David  A.  Curtis,  the  author  of 
"Stand  Pat,"  would  hardly  support  that  view. 
Neither  will  any  other  real  authority.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  contributed  numerous  entertaining 
poker  sketches  to  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
some  of  them  appear  in  this  work.  There  is 
quiet  humor  in  its  various  chapters  and  not 
a  little  careful  study  of  human  nature.  To 
lovers  of  "the  only  game"  it  will  appeal  as  a 
most  entertaining  literary  novelty.  The  illus- 
trations by  Henry  Roth  are  particularly  strik- 
ing. 

Stand  Pat,  by  David  A.  Curtis.  L.  C. 
Page  and  Company,  Boston.    $1.50. 


Lovers  of  adventure  will  find  reward  for 
their  pains  in  the  perusal  of  "The  Treasure 
Trail."  The  story  deals  with  the  search  for 
gold  bullion  originally  stolen  from  the  Boer 
government  in  Pretoria  and  stored  in  a 
steamer  sunk  somewhere  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  two 
different  parties  in  search  of  the  treasure, 
closing  with  its  thrilling  recovery  by  one  of 
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them.  The  tale  is  highly  dramatic  and  at 
times  so  realistic  as  to  suggest  having  been 
taken  from  life.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  love 
story. 

The  Trbasur*  Trail,  by  Frank  L.  Pollock. 
L.  C.  Page  and  Company.  Boston.  Qoth, 
$1.25. 


A  literary  coincidence  perhaps  unprece- 
dented is  the  appearance  of  two  novels  at 
substantially  the  same  time,  written  by  two 
brothers,  both  physicians,  living  in  the  same 
city,  and  neither  more  than  casually  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  other.  The  novelty  of 
these  simultaneous  publications  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  two  works  are 
of  widely  different  character.  The  first  is 
"The  Rose  Croix"  by  David  Tod  Gilliam,  M. 
D.,  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  the 
second  "A  Victorious  Defeat,  The  Story  of  a 
Franchise,"  by  Charles  Frederic  Gilliam,  M. 
D.     Both  authors  reside  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"A  Victorious  Defeat"  is  primarily  a  work 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  the  problems  of  muncipal  government.  In 
its  elaboration,  however,  it  fulfills  the  mission 


of  the  modern,  up-to-date  novel,  and  therein 
is  weaved  a  texture"  of  romance  happily  reliev- 
ing the  more  serious  context.  The  groundwork 
of  the  story  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
actual  events  in  a  well  known  city,  and  its 
development  for  other  cities  certainly  points 
a  moral.  The  book  is  not  only  an  unusually 
fascinating  work  of  fiction,  but  has  literary 
merit  of  a  high  order.  In  its  political  aspect 
the  author  is  able  to  speak  as  an  authority,, 
in  view  of  his  long  experience  with  practical 
politics  in  municipal  and  larger  fields  of  ope- 
ration. In  this  book  he  adequately  performs 
the  difficult  task  of  presenting  an  issue  in- 
volved, without  overburdening  his  story  with 
it;  and  the  story  flows  on,,  quite  as  if  its 
source  were  not  found  in  a  subject  unprolific 
of  the  dominating  elements  of  fiction.  All 
told,  it  is  a  work  that  may  be  readily  com- 
mended to  both  the  thoughtful  and  the  casual 
reader.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed, 
with  a  beautiful  cover  design,  and  artistically 
illustrated  by  Ted  Ireland. 

A  Victorious  Defeat:  The  Stc»y  of  a 
Franchise,  by  Charles  Frederic  Gilliam.  The 
Roxburgh  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  Qoth„ 
gilt  top,  $1.50. 
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Gunn  of  the  Zoarites 

By  Webster  P.  Huntington 


Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  F.  H.  Haskett 


//  seems  strange  indeed  that  here  is  related  for  the  first  time  in  print  the 
story  of  Alexander  Gunn,  the  intimate  companion  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William.  C.  Whitney,  and  associate  of  the  late  Senator  Marcus  A,  Hanna;  a  man  in 
^vhom  President  Grover  Cleveland  reposed  the  highest  confidence  and  who  was  always 
ihe  friend  aiid  at  various  times  the  host  or  the  guest  of  many  men  prominent  in  the 
political,  the  commercial^  the  art  life  and  the  literary  life  of  comparatively  recent 
years.  Call  htm  recluse  or  misanthrope,  sage  or  poet,  philosopher  or  dreamer,  Alex- 
ander Gunn  was  most  einphatically  a  character  to  he  loved  —  a  fact  attested  to  this 
day,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  and  poiverful,  but  in  ihe  profound  rever- 
ence of  the  village  folk  in  the  ancient  town  of  Zoar,  Ohio,^nestled  among  the  hills 
of  Tuscarawas  County.  ,      \  ' 


OIN  the  crest  of  a  rugged  hill  some 
distance    from    the    quaint    and 
ancient   village   of   Zoar,   Ohio, 

W  stands  .  a  massive  granite  boul- 
___^  der,  marking  a  lonely  grave.  It 
bears  this  simple  inscription: 
"Alexander  Gunn  —  1837  —  1901."  The 
boulder  occupies  the  center  of  a  square 
space  described  by  drawing  lines  from  four 
Buckeye  trees,  planted  at  the  corners  by 
the  very  hands  now  folded  in  death  be- 
neath this  soil;  for  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Alexander  Gunn  to  choose  his  own  last 
resting  place,  and  here  he  set  out  the  trees 
emblematic  of  the  great  State  he  had 
grown  to  love.  From  this  spot  the  eye  be- 
holds no  hiunan  habitation.  The  hills  of 
Tuscarawas  County  pierce  the  horizon  in 
all  directions ;  forests  and  cultivated  fields, 
with  no  farm  house  in  view,  divide  the 
landscape ;  the  birds  overhead  sing  for  the 
sleeper  at  rest,  and  the  little  wild  crea- 
tures of  wood  and  meadow  play  about  his 
grave. 

The  story  of  Zoar  and  its  inhabitants 
for  almost  a  century,  is  comparatively 
well  known  and  requires  no  extended  repe- 
tition here,  for  Alexander  Gunn  was  of 
the  Zoarites,  but  not  one  of  them.  How 
tiis  courageous  band  of  Separatists  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  set  out,  in  search  of 
2 


religious  and. civil  liberty,  from  Wuertem- 
berg,  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1817; 
how,  led  by  that  astute  and  pious  man, 
Joseph  M.  Bimeler,  they  crossed  the  ocean 
to  Philadelphia  and  finally  purchased  and 
settled  upon  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tuscarawas  County,  found- 
ing the  village  of  Zoar  and  determining  to 
hold  all  their  interests  in  common;  how, 
despite  unremitting  toil,  isolation  and 
plague,  they  survived  prosperously  as  a 
communistic  society  for  eighty  years,  and 
how,  during  this  period,  they  became  fam- 
ous for  homely  virtue,  exhibiting  a  genius 
for  their  form  of  government  never  else- 
where manifested,  bequeathing  to  their 
posterity  a  heritage  of  honor  free  from 
any  reproach  —  all  this  has  been  duly  re- 
corded. 

But  the  coming  of  Alexander  Gunn,  his 
life  among  these  people,  his  death  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  his  spirit  that  still  per- 
vades this  ancient  village,  quite  unknown 
to  the  tourist  and  even  to  the  neighbors  of 
the  Zoarites  —  these  are  details  presenting 
another  and  a  different  tale. 

Alexander  Gunn  was  bom  in  New  Eng- 
land but  removed  to  Cleveland  at  an  early 
age  and  entered  the  hardware  trade.  He 
was  as  vigorous  as  young,  but  withal  far- 
seeing  and  prudent;  so  that,  by  the  time 
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he  had  reached  hardly  more  than  forty 
years,  after  having  become  part  owner  of 
.a  prosperous  business,  he  had  more  than  a 
competency.  What  his  early  education  had 
been,  the  facts  do  not  disclose ;  but  he  was 
not  a  college  man.  Yet  the  literary  monu- 
ment he  left,  published  after  his  death, 
for  private  circulation  amen-;  a  few  friends, 


ostentation.  The  author  of  "The  Simple 
Life"  might  have  found  his  inspiration  in 
Alexander  Gunn. 

Gunn's  early  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
AVhitney,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  through- 
out his  life  and  who  reciprocated  this 
affection  with  singular  fidelity,  doubtless 
led  to  his  later   friendship  w^ith   the  late 


ALEXANDER  GUNN. 
Photo  for  The  Ohio  Maoazins  from  the  Painting  by  Gottwald  Now  Hang- 
ing in  the   Brewery  at  Zoar. 


by  William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York,  to- 
gether with  his  known  appreciation  and 
keen  judgment  of  art,  literature  and  music, 
clearly  indicate  his  possession  of  a  high 
order  of  culture,  as  well  as  of  remarkable 
natural  abilities.  First  of  all,  he  was  in 
love  with  Nature ;  then,  wath  his  friends ; 
and  least  of  all  he  cared  for  vanity  and 


Senator  Hanna  and  others,  many  of  them 
still  living,  but  all  high  in  the  scale  of 
social  life  and  fortune.  The  magnates  of 
Standard  Oil  knew  Gunn  and  knew  him 
well,  but  so  did  every  child  in  Zoar;  and 
it  was  and  is  proverbial  that  those  who 
knew  him  loved  him. 

In  his  pathetic  introduction  to  Gunn's 
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diary,  which  he  published  for  private  dis- 
tribution only,  in  a  beautiful  volume 
shortly  after  its  author's  death,  under  the 
title,  "The  Hermitage-Zoar  Note  Book 
and  Journal  of  Travel,"  and  which,  in  its 
original  form,  was  merely  a  collection  of 
random  observations  written  with  no 
thought  of  their  posthimious  reading,  Sec- 
cretary  Whitney  wrote,  regarding  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Gunn  first  came  to 
Zoar:      "It    came   to   pass,   in    1879,   that 


As  a  devoted  lover  of  Nature,  walking  was 
one  of  his  favorite  pastimes,  and  he 
thought  nothing  of  this  arduous  journey. 
He  had  been  an  extensive  traveller  in 
Europe  and  America  and  a  close  observer 
of  men  and  events.  Much  of  his  human 
interest  had  been  devoted  to  art,  and  it  is 
related  that  at  a  certain  period  of  hi;  life* 
more  than  one  now  famous  artist  was  the 
recipient  of  his  bounty  in  pursuing  a  course 
of  study.     If  not  entirely  unconscious  oi 


*  ^  t'^V        V 


■■^"1* 


»  f*. 


■jf- . 


THE  OLD  BREWERY. 


Alexander  Gunn,  the  writer  of  these  frag- 
ments, went  from  Cleveland  to  Zoar,  in 
Ohio,  to  find,  as  he  says,  'sanctuary  from 
the  clamors  and  empty  ambitions  of  the 
world.'  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  fine  health,  and  had  retired  from 
active  business,  in  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated what  he  considered  an  ample  for- 
tune." 

The  fact  is  that  on  his  first  appearance 
in  Zoar,  Gunn  had  walked  thither  from 
Canton,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles. 


possessing  marked  literary  ability,  Gunn 
never  gave  any  intimation  of  it,  except  in 
letters  to  his  friends;  but  his  diary,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, reveals  a  literary  temperament  that 
cannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  extraor- 
dinary, in  view  of  his  apparently  limited 
cultivation  of  it.  He  was  a  rare  humorist, 
but  always  a  kindly  one;  a  serene  philos- 
opher, looking  down  upon  the  world's 
vanities  from  a  noble  but  isolated  eleva- 
tion;   a  poet   revelling  in   the  beautiful. 
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whether  in  Nature  or  in  art  —  a  genius 
possessed  of  that  greatest  of  virtues,  called 
*ioving  kindness."  Companionable  he  was 
to  a  degree,  and  sometimes  bibulous.  He 
loved  to  eat  and  drink  and  make  merry; 
but  he  was  no  sot  —  rather,  conserving  his 
physical  energies  and  teaching  others  to 
do  likewise.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
Nature,  and  this  was  the  governing  im- 
pulse of  his  life,  except  for  a  strange,  sad 
note  of  melancholy,  sometimes  akin  to  de- 


\'ork  or  Cleveland,  Zoar  had  an  irresistible 
charm  for  him.  "Well  is  it  named  Zoar," 
he  wrote — "the  place  of  Rest.  Here  am 
I  free  from  the  envy  which  the  poor  must 
feel  toward  the  arrogance  and  pride  of 
wealth.  I  sit  at  table  by  the  side  of  the 
coal  miner  and  feel  no  shudderings;  the 
plowman  is  my  friend  and  equal.  When 
I  think  how  vastly  more  innocent  his  life 
is,  I  feel  that  he  is  my  superior." 

At  length  the  die  was  cast  and   Gunn 


THE  OLD   BREW   HOUSE  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY, 
Containing  Gunn's  Treasures. 


spair,  that  often  appears  in  his  writings 
and  must  frequently  have  overcome  him  in 
the  long  hours  of  his  seclusion.  He  had 
had  his  romance,  too,  and  it  may  have  been 
an  unrecjuited  human  love  that  made  him 
so  love  Nature.     He  never  married. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Zoar,  Gunn  was 
charmed  with  the  simple  life  and  sturdy, 
honest  character  of  its  people.  He  went 
away,  only  to  return  again  and  again. 
Whether  he  roamed  over  Europe  or  sub- 
mitted for  a  time  to  the  gaities  of   New 


took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Zoar. 
For  eighteen  years  he  left  it  only  for 
journeys  to  "the  other  side,"  twice  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  a  party  of 
the  latter's  friends,  when  they  visited  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  the  Continent  and,  on 
the  second  trip,  Egypt  and  the  Nile;  ex- 
cept for  flying  visits  to  Cleveland  and  New 
York,  and  one  to  California.  These  wan- 
derings are  copiously  noted  in  his  diary, 
but  the  charm  of  Zoar  never  left  him. 
In   the   village   he   found   friends   than 
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whom  none  more  tru;^  ever  brought  fellow- 
ship into  a  human .  life.  He  loved  them 
in  his  kindly  way ;  they  1  )ved  him  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  devotion  and  today  revere 
his  memory  as  if  he  had  been  a  saint. 
They  were  not  of  his  mould,  but  he  be- 
held and  knew  their  virtues;  their  faults 
he  wrote  on  the  sands.  Sturdy  descend- 
ants of  the  original  German  settlers  they 
were,  and  had  made  no  departure  in  their 
mode  of  life  from  the  system  and  the 
tenets    laid    down    by    their     forefathers. 


what  (nmn  calbd  "The  Kleeblatt,  an  r.  ni- 
a'jle  Junta."  '*()ur  chief  delight  is  to  i^et 
quietly  together  and  have  some  modest  re- 
freshments cf  cheese  and  bread,"  he  wrjte. 
"A  fictitious  poetical  arrangement  made 
long  ago,  wherein  Christian  was  King,  and 
we  were  his  cabinet  ministers,  has  afforded 
great  opportunity  for  pleasantries.  It  is 
the  custom  of  His  Majesty  to  fine  his  cab- 
inet for  any  lapses  a  small  keg  of  beer,  to 
be  consumed  in  the  various  meetings  of 
the    I.ords    in    Council.      My   position   at 


THE  HERMITAGE  FROM  THE  TURN  OF  THE  LANE. 


Their  religion  was  too  austere  for  Gunn, 
but  their  joviality,  their  companionable- 
ness,  their  sincerity,  found  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  his  own  genial  nature  and  at- 
tached his  affection  to  them  "with  hooks 
of  steel." 

He  called  them  by  their  given  names; 
John,  Christian,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  so  on, 
they  were  to  him,  but  they,  with  defer- 
ential respect  noticeable  to  this  day,  spoke 
to  him  and  of  him  only  as  "Mister  Gunn." 
His   Zoar    friends,    with    himself,    formed 


court  is  Minister  of  Agriculture.  One  of 
our  nocturnal  revels  was  in  the  tannery. 
Not  used  to  pungent  odors,  I  complained 
and  was  promptly  fined  a  keg  by  the  King. 
This  modified  my  talk,  and  I  was  careful 
afterward  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
smell.  In  fact,  after  a  little  experience  I 
did  not  object  to  the  odor,  which  proves 
the  statement  figuratively  put  by  Shake- 
speare about  'the  hand  of  little  use  having 
the  finer  touch'." 

And  so  these  friends  enjoyed  themselves. 
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while  Gunn  philosophized,  dreamed  and 
lamented.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
dwelt  at  the  village  inn,  occupying  the 
finest  room  in  the  house,  which,  with  char- 
acteristic sarcasm,  he  called  "the  bridal 
chamber."  For  ten  years  prior  to  his 
death,  however,  he  lived  in  "The  Hermi- 
cage/*  the  quaint  abode  still  affectionately 
associated  with  his  name,  even  by  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  the  story  from  their  par- 
ents,   throughout    the    confines    of    Zoar. 


ticular  lane,  but  just  ''the  lane."  Vines 
which  Gunn  cultivated  twine  all  about  it. 
A  row  of  trees  shades  it  from  the  rising 
sun ;  beyond  .the  turn  to  the  north  is  an 
old  orchard  surrounding  the  second  church 
of  Zoar,  built  in  1853,  and  to  the  south 
the  lane  takes  its  way  toward  the  village. 
A  lovlier  retreat  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
for  the  house,  from  its  position  at  the  turn 
of  the  old  road,  stands  practically  alone. 
Here   plays    the    full    chorus    of   musical 


•'It   Fell   to  the   Lot   of   Alexander   Gunn   to   Choose   His   Ovim    Last   Resting   Place." 


This  property  he  finally  bought,  and  the 
title  now  rests  with  his  friends,  "The 
Junta,"  who  still  come  thither  to  do  hom- 
age to  his  memory. 

'"The  Hermitage"  received  its  name 
from  its  lonely  tenant.  It  is  a  log  house, 
containing  only  a  single  large  apartment, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  built  in  Zoar.  It 
dates  from  about  the  year  1818,  but  is  still 
in  an  entirely  habitable  condition.  It 
stands  at  the  turn  of  "the  Lane" —  no  par- 


country  sounds;  the  bells  of  the  village 
are  heard  in  the  distance;  the  low  of  the 
cattle,  the  clucking  of  geese  and  chickens, 
and  through  all  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
breeze,  as  it  stirs  the  abundant  foliage, 
give  rest  to  the  wearied  senses.  Before 
the  door  and  its  tiny  veranda  the  fields 
stretch  away  to  the  blue  hills,  and  in  the 
rear,  ascending  an  eminence  which  looks 
directly  over  the  roof  of  the  old  house,  is 
the  garden  which  Alexander  Gunn   loved 
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and  cared  for  tenderly.  Here  he  built  a 
summer  house,  the  scene  of  many  a  con- 
vivial gathering,  but  also  of  frequent 
lonely  meditation.  Gunn  kept  a  record  of 
his  flowers  and  trees  —  many  of  them  rare 
varieties  —  and  it  appears  as  an  appendix 
to  "The  Zoar- Hermitage  Note  Book.'* 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  cultivation 
of  flowers  and  fruit  —  and  his  love  of  them 
—  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that 
in  this  small  space,  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  either  >vay,  were  not  less 
than  174  varieties  of  roses,  and  in  the 
garden  and  along  the  lane  1 70  apple,  pear, 
crab  apple  and  plum  trees.  Gunn  knew 
the  names  and  understood  the  cultivation 
of  all  of  these,  and  many  of  his  hg.ppiest 
hours  were  spent  in  the  congenial  employ- 
ment of  caring  for  them. 

Within  the  Hermitage  the  ancient  log 
walls  are  as  sound  and  firm  today  as  when 
the  builders  first  surveyed  their  work  with 
the  satisfaction  that  can  proceed  only  from 
a  home  in  the  wilderness.  A  massive  brick 
chimney,  from  the  clay  which  the  Separa- 
tists first  moulded,  is  built  out  from  the 
structure,  affording  within  a  great  open 
fire  place,  before  which  Gunn  was  accus- 
tomed to  roast  a  young  pig  or  a  fat  goose, 
-whole,  on  state  occasions.  To  the  south 
a  one-story  frame,  not  so  ancient,  he  trans- 
formed into  a  simimer  kitchen.  Walls, 
iioor,  and  ceiling  were  lined  with  polished 
hard  wood,  but  this  apartment  was  digni- 
fied by  the  presence  of  a  stove.  Here 
Gunn  cooked  his  own  meals,  alone,  and 
so  partook  of  them,  when  there  were  no 
guests. 

Returning  from  California  in  1898,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "My  old  home  was 
just  as  I  had  left  it.  Soon  the  smoke 
poured  from  the  chimney,  and  in  a  day  all 
dampness  was  driven  out.  I  gather  to- 
gether the  materials  for  my  simple  cui- 
sine, glad  again  to  eat  food  cooked  by  my 
own  hands.  There  is  no  such  delightful 
liberty  of  action  where  you  are  made  to 
eat  at  some  stated  time,  elbowed  by  strang- 
ers. I  dine  in  state,  like  a  king  or  an 
admiral ;  my  privacy  is  complete." 

In  accord  with  the  same  philosophy  are 
some  of  his  observations  following  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  with  friends  at  a  private 
house  in  Cleveland.     "After  dinner,"   he 


wrote,  on  his  return  to  Zoar,  "Jim  Hoyt 
came  in  and  marveled  that  I  cooked  my 
own  food  and  how  I  could  endure  to  dine 
alone.  /  have  great  company  at  dinner  — 
sometimes  Shakespeare,  at  others  Balzac 
and  the  great  people  who  have  left  books. 
I'horeau  and  Emerson  dine  often  with  me, 
nor  in  the  airy,  spiritual  sense  make  any 
inroad  on  my  larder.  I  drink  for  all  the 
immortals  gathered  at  my  board." 

And  so  Alexander  Gunn  was  seldom 
alone. 

To  the  Hermitage  —  strange  contrast  of 
exterior  and  interior !  —  Gunn  brought  the 
works  of  art  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  travels.     Here  on  the  log  walls  of  his 
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one  spacious  room  were  paintings  in  oil, 
landscapes,  art  studies  and  portraits ;  water 
colors  of  rare  beauty,  depicting  the  various 
moods  of  Nature  he  most  loved,  while  in 
nooks  and  corners  were  valuable  old  en- 
gravings and  choice  photographs  from  the 
capitals  of  the  world.  Classic  busts,  statu- 
ary and  bric-a-brac  were  here,  adorning 
this  crude  habitation  as  proudly  as  if  dis- 
covered in  the  galleries  of  a  royal  palace 
or  the  mansion  of  a  multi-millionaire. 
Literally  in  their  midst,  Gunn  roasted  the 
succulent  goose  before  the  great  log  fire, 
read  from  the  choice  books  which  fought 
for  space  in  this  unique  abode,  wrote  let- 
ters to  his  friends  and  made  notes  in  his 
diary.  This,  however,  only  when  not  at 
work  in  his  garden  or  meeting  with  "the 
Junta,"  whose  members  he  called  "the 
faithful." 
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But  the  seclusion  of  the  Hermitage  was 
for  the  day  and  evening  only.  Every  night 
Gunn  betook  himself  to  the  inn  and  "the 
bridal  chamber,"  his  other  home.  His 
heart  would  have  broken  under  the  weight 
of  more  solitude  than  he  chose  to  cultivate 
during  the  day  and  evening.  At  night  he 
longed  for  his  friends  among  the  villagers, 
and,  if  they  came  not  to  him,  he  went  to 
them. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Hermi- 
tage sojourn  that  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land, who  knew  Gunn  well  through  the 
latter's  intimacy  with  Secretary  Whitney, 
offered  him  an  important  foreign  appoint- 
ment. This  was  in  July,  1893.  The 
friends  of  our  recluse,  who  at  that  time 
little  understood  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mated him,  pleaded  with  him  to  accept. 
He,  loth  to  give  offense,  for  a  time  pon- 
dered the  situation  and  then  disposed  of  it 
by  declining.  His  diary,  in  which  Mr. 
Whitney  always  appears  familiarly  as 
"Will,"  contains  this  brief  but  character- 
istic note  on  the  subject:  "I  have  deter- 
mined not  to  take  a  consulate  which, 
through  Will,  could  have  been  mine.  I 
have  few  ambitions.  Why  should  I  enter 
the  field  and  renew  a  struggle  whose  only 
reward  is  a  stock  of  new  wants  hard  to 
supply,  with  the  certainty  of  perplexities 
the  return  will  ill  reward?" 

Once  again  public  office  sought  him  from 
the  same  source,  in  a  proffered  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  important  civil 
posts  in  the  country,  but  again  the  sage 
of  Zoar  declined,  making  no  note  of  the 
fact,  so  far  as  known,  even  in  the  privacy 
of  the  Hermitage. 

The  old  brewery  at  Zoar,  still  standing, 
although  transformed  within,  where  for 
three  generations  the  members  of  this  Ger- 
man Commune  brewed  their  favorite  bev- 
erage, (holding  the  product  in  common  in 
more  senses  than  one)  was  purchased  by 
Gunn  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  to- 
gether with  some  five  acres  of  adjoining 
land.  The  latter  includes  the  spot  where 
he  lies  buried  and  where  he  planted  the 
four  Buckeye  trees  that  stand  sentinel  over 
his  grave.  The  purchase  was  so  made  that 
on  his  death  the  property  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  certain  of  his  friends,  of  the 
Zoar  Community  and  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land.     They    still    constitute    a    club,    to 


which  he  gave  the  name,  and  twice  a 
year  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  old  brewery 
and  there  celebrate  his  memory  with  sol- 
emn converse,  songs  and  libations. 

Here,  after  Gunn*s  death,  all  his  artistic 
and  unique  belongings  formerly  in  the 
Hermitage,  were  removed,  and  no  profane 
hand  is  permitted  to  disturb  them.  The 
old  brew  house  is  transformed  into  a  spa- 
cious club  room,  finished  in  oak,  contain- 
ing luxurious  furniture  and  a  great  open 
fire  place.  On  a  pedestal  in  one  corner  is 
(junn's  Venus  of  Milo;  there  are  cande- 
labra, a  gift  to  him  from  "the  Junta,"  on 
the  lofty  mantel;  ancient  steins,  of  happy 
memory,  are  enthroned  on  the  oaken  side- 
board; landscapes  in  oil  and  water  colors 
adorn  the  walls;  the  books  he  read  last 
in  life  are  on  the  table,  as  if  waiting  for 
his  hand ;  even  his  letters  and  telegrams 
are  about  the  place,  as  if  just  delivered. 
A  cabinet  containing  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  foreign  photographs  stands  in  "the 
gallery,"  an  elevated  space  beyond  the 
floor  of  the  old  brew  house.  Here  also  is 
Gottwald's  striking  oil  portrait  of  Gunn, 
on  an  easel,  on  which  is  perched  one  of  the 
big,  round  hats  of  the  early  Separatists. 
Rare  old  prints  are  discovered  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  the  walls,  and  everywhere 
are  the  artistic  odds  and  ends  which  Gunn 
collected  while  abroad. 

Opening  from  this  is  the  old  ice  house, 
the  interior  rudely  constructed  of  plain 
boards.  Here  Gunn  had  planned  to  in- 
stall an  art  gallery,  when  the  Hermitage 
would  no  longer  contain  its  treasures ;  but 
he  died  before  completely  carrying  out  his 
purpose,  although  not  without  having  hung 
some  two  dozen  beautiful  pictures  and 
adorning  the  old  room  with  various  taf)es- 
tries  and  other  reminders  of  his  artistic 
sense.  On  the  floor  below  is  the  assembly 
room  of  "the  Junta,"  containing  a  long 
Dutch  table,  chairs  and  benches.  Gunn's 
hat  and  coat  are  on  a  peg  stuck  in  the 
wall ;  the  table  holds  numeroxis  loving  cups 
and  steins,  some  of  rare  value  and  huge 
dimensions;  and  receptacles  of  more  com- 
mon ware  are  elsewhere  in  greater  or  less 
profusion.  The  songs  sung  here  one  may 
well  imagine  —  perhaps  two  of  them  from 
famous  original  texts;  for  in  the  upper 
room,  framed  against  the  wall  are  fac- 
simile autograph  reproductions  of  "Home, 
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Sweet  Home,"  signed  by  John  Howard 
Payne,  and  *'The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
signed  by  F.  J.  Key,  presented  to -Alex- 
ander Giinn  by  a  friend,  ''with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

All  this  in  a  brewery!  Hither  we  of 
The  Ohio  Magazine^  with  camera  and 
note  book,  were  conducted  by  John  M. 
Bimeler,  great-grandson  of  Joseph,  the 
saintly  lover  of  liberty  who  led  the  Separa- 
tists from  Wuertemberg  to  their  new 
home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Western 
world,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
exterior  of  this  structure  has  undergone 
no  change  from  the  old  days.  From  an 
outside  view  of  it  one  would  as  soon  expect 
to  see  a  fairy  rise  up  in  the  path  as  to 
behold  the  treasures  that  are  within. 
Moreover,  inside,  for  the  most  part,  is 
utter  darkness.  It  gives  one  an  uncanny 
feeling  to  be  led  to  this  desolate  old  hulk, 
far  in  the  country;  to  be  conducted  inside, 
as  if  entering  a  damp  cave  hung  in  the 
blackness  of  night ;  and  then,  to  have  your 
guide  throw  his  sturdy  shoulders  with 
seeming  uselessness  against  the  wall,  and 
to  have  it  burst  open  on  massive  hinges, 
the  sun  pouring  in,  and  behold !  we  are  in 
another  world  —  a  world  of  art,  books, 
culture  and  human  fellowship  I 

What  manner  of  man  was  he  whose 
spirit  hovers  over  all  this  place?  Like  a 
good  member  of  the  Commune  (which  he 
was  not)  Alexander  Gunn  drank  from  the 
cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate,  if 
touched  lightly  enough,  but  also  from  the 
clear  spring  of  the  philosophy  suggested 
by  his  inner  consciousness. 

"I  have  found  brewers  generally  amiable 
—  even  soft,"  he  wrote.  "Plentifully  sup- 
plied with  beer,  they  are  in  a  condition  of 
mellowness  always.  My  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  is  certainly  limited,  yet 
in  moments  of  exaltation  I  find  myself,  with 
a  singular  fluency,  able  to  pour  forth  a 
volume  of  words  in  that  tongue,  doubtless 
mangling  the  language,  but  sustaining  the 
flow.  Years  ago,  in  a  full  conclave  of  hil- 
arious brewers  —  deep  in  the  cellar  and 
under  the  spell  of  beer  —  I  was  formally 
admitted  to  the  brotherhood,  invested  with 
an  apron  of  striped  cotton  cloth  and  sworn 
to  eternal  fidelity.  Certainly  I  have  kept 
my  oath  and  celebrate,  when  I  can  do  so. 


in  iiefen  Keller,  the  rites  of  the  society." 
And  en  certain  other  occasions  at  Zoar;. 
"About  dark  I  found  it  was  John's  birthday, 
so  1  protested  something  should  be  done. 
Hastily  Louis,  Christian  and  Joseph  were 
pressed  into  service.  I  procured  the  essen- 
tial, and  the  others  ice,  sugar,  lemons,  sal- 
mon and  bread,  and  I  brewed  the  punch. 
Every  one  was  happy.  There  was  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  every  one  talking  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
hardship  to  me."  And  again:  "In  the 
evening  we  go  down  and  eat  liverwurst 
and  bread,  a  most  toothsome  combination. 
The  company  were  hilarious ;  I  feared  some 
one  would  fall  into  the  open  tubs  of  mince- 
meat. Some  liverwurst  put  out  on  boards 
to  cool,  fell  prey  to  a  dog,  who  sneaked 
up  and,  seizing  a  link,  fled  in  the  darkness. 
Some  one  said  impatiently,  'Herr  Gottf 
Noch  ein  mahl?"  The  smells  of  grease 
and  steam,  and  the  elated  condition  of  the 
brethren,  which,  owing  to  my  fasting  state, 
I  could  not  fully  value,  sent  me  early  to 
bed."  And  again  :  "We  have  pretzels  and 
swatimal.  Joseph  was  very  tropical  in  his^ 
statements.  We  had  a  pleasant  time;  I 
light  them  down  stairs.  I  pull  the  blank- 
ets closer  over  me,  thank  God  for  my  com- 
fortable condition  and  fall  asleep  again." 

Gunn  lamented  the  extravagance  of  the 
Zoarites  in  cooking  with  butter  instead  of 
lard,  on  account  of  their  seeming  Jewish 
antipathy  to  pork.  "The  community,"  he 
wrote,  "consumes  three  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  beer  alone  a  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  cider;  and  every  household  has  a  pri- 
vate stock  of  wine,  made  from  everything 
conceivable — blackberries,  currents,  grapes 
and  even  elder  flowers.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  stimulants  and  cooking-butter,  two 
absolute  superfluities,  cost  the  society  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Often  Gunn  and  "the  faithful"  spread 
a  long  table  in  the  lane  before  the  Hermi- 
tage, and  there  enjoyed  themselves.  On 
other  occasions  he  was  the  host  of  friends 
from  Cleveland  and  New  York. 

Yet  this  man  loved  Nature  and  medita- 
tion even  more  than  jollity  and  compan- 
ionship. In  the  Autumn  he  wanders  in  the 
woods.  "All  the  ground  is  thickly  covered 
with  the  fallen  leaves  rustling  under  our 
feet.  The  oaks,  still  clothed  with  their 
robes  of  imperial  purple,  glow  deeply  in 
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the  faint  sunshine."  Gunn  tenderly  takes 
up  some  ferns  by  the  roots,  obtains  from 
good  Mrs.  Ruof,  the  landlord's  wife,  two 
*'pretty  old  pitchers,"  and  in  them  trans- 
plants the  ferns  to  his  room.  November: 
**In  the  afternoon  John  and  I  walk  through 
the  great  West  woods  to  my  farm;  back 
by  Wolf  Run.  The  light  from  the  low 
sun  is  glorious  upon  the  rustling  leaves 
and  bare  trees.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Beecher  plays  in  the  church  for  us.  Prayer 
from  Treischuetz'  moves  me;  after  con- 
cert, to  my  room."  Another  day  in  the 
same  month:  *T  look  up  to  the  sky 
through  the  bare  branches  radiant  with 
sunshine;  the  wind,  sighing  through  the 
trees,  moves  me  like  solemn  music.  I  ex- 
ult in  my  existence,  forgetting  age  and 
poverty."  He  spoke  comparatively  of  the 
latter  term;  for,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  wealthier  friends,  Gunn  was  poor  in- 
deed. 

Nothing  in  Nature,  of  which  man  may 
be  sensible,  escaped  him.  In  June  he 
wrote:  "Now  the  earth  is  beautiful;  its 
T^erdure,  in  vernal  freshness,  gives  new  value 
to  the  distances  in  every  tender  shade  of 
green.  Birds  swarm  everywhere;  robins 
-especially  make  clamorous  song.  Often 
the  ectstatic  music  from  a  bobolink  is 
heard;  for  an  under-note  is  the  continual 
•cackle  and  crowing  of  fowls.  Faintly  the 
•organ  is  heard  playing  in  church.  The 
thin  cry  of  crickets  tells  of  Summer.  Pro- 
found harmonies.  Peace.  Why  are  not 
all  days  like  this?"  In  August  he  observed 
that  "even  weeds  share  the  languor  which 
has  fallen  over  vegetation.  I  miss  the 
song  of  birds;  only  a  stray  robin  chants 
in  an  occasional  absent-minded  way.  The 
lx)bolinks  are  gone.  Swallows,  sobered  by 
family  cares,  twitter  no  more."  In  Janu- 
ary :  "The  earth,  completely  covered  with 
•snow,  sets  the  woods  off  in  strong  relief. 
In  the  distance  they  seem  purplish  black. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  Nature  which  Winter 
cannot  subdue."  In  April :  "The  sun  was 
shining  when  I  awoke  and  opened  my  win- 
•dows.  A  clamor  of  birds  filled  the  air 
with  sound.  The  buds  have  swelled  dur- 
ing the  night.  A  soft  rain  has  changed 
the  expression  of  Nature  in  a  trice.  Now 
the  willows  and  larches  show  a  tender 
green.  Some  fields  of  wheat  on  a  distant 
iiill    glow    intensely ;    the    Spring    is   here 


again,  the  miracle  of  vegetable  regenera- 
tion. Ah,  could  Man  also  from  the  decay 
of  age  blossom  into  a  vernal  freshness  and 
youth!  I  wander  all  day  through  the 
woods  and  fields."  Of  his  garden  at  this 
time  of  year  he  wrote:  "Strange  —  for 
this  bed  of  flowers  I  give  the  world,  nor 
think  I  am  worsted  in  the  trade." 

The  philosophy  of  this  man  was  without 
definite  faith,  but  roseate  with  hope. 
"Why,"  he  asked,  "should  I  ever  leave  the 
friendly  shelter  of  these  hills,  these  quiet 
days  with  calm  skies?  Without  pride,  to 
be  always  good  and  simple  and  friendly; 
to  love  and  be  loved — is  not  that  enough?** 
Of  riches  he  wrote:  "In  the  paper  today 
is  a  list  of  the  great  forttmes  of  the  country 
—  from  five  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions.  Are  they  better  for  this 
superflux  —  these  unhappy  men  who  are  so 
rich  ?  Nature,  our  kindly  mother,  has  not 
not  been  so  unkind  to  her  children  who 
are  nearly  all  poor.  The  wood-choppers, 
ruddy  and  strong,  would  not,  with  the 
shriveled  carcass  of  Gould,  take  his 
wealth." 

This  theory  took  another  and  more  per- 
sonal form.  Sadly  he  wrote  in  January, 
1892:  "I  should  go  to  Cleveland  on  Sat- 
urday, but  I  think  of  the  city  with  grow- 
ing antipathy.  An  involuntary  gulf  has 
my  sensibility  placed  between  me  and  the 
rich  —  not  that  I  do  not  love  my  friends 
who  are  so,  but,  since  I  cannot  do  for  them 
what  they  will  always  generously  do  for 
me,  the  load  of  debt  increases.  I  am  not 
what  I  have  been.  A  continual  struggle 
with  fortune,  ever  recurring  disappoint- 
ments, have  robbed  me  of  my  light  heart 
Bitterly  —  too  well  —  I  know  how  little  I 
am  missed.  And  so  I  sit  before  my  fire, 
with  the  silent,  wise  companions  of  my 
soberer  years  —  my  books.  I  have  time  to 
think  —  to  remember  the  old,  dear  days, 
the  friends  who  are  dead,  and  those,  still 
dear,  who  are  also  dead  in  a  bitterer,  sad- 
der sense.  Some  consolation  my  own  fidel- 
ity brings  me.  I  will  not  break  down  the 
old  idols,  but  always  with  regretful  ten- 
derness think  of  the  lost  as  they  were  when 
they  were  by  my  side." 

Battling  twixt  hope  and  fear,  there  is  a 
noble  resolution  and  a  sublime  resignation 
in  these  reflections:  "I  have  enjoyed  all 
radiant   fancies,  all   exultant   hopes  —  the 
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ecstacy  and  pain  of  love.  From  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  past  some  embers  remain.  Let 
me  rake  together  what  is  left  and  kindle 
again  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  sacred 
fire.  Too  late!  Too  late?  Let  me  not 
listen  to  it ;  while  I  live  I  will  still  cherish 
and  hold  fast  to  all.  Avaunt,  thou  spectre 
of  decay!  I  will  still  be  young.  Grey 
hairs  and  weariness,  I  will  none  of  you. 
The  world  knows  not  how  in  this  withered 
husk  lies  all  there  can  be  of  joyousness  and 
ever-springing  hope.  Still  shall  my  soul 
pay  deathless  homage  to  youth  and  beauty 
and  goodness.  Infinite  pity  and  love  shall 
drive  the  harsher  spirits  forth.  I  will  no 
longer  load  myself  with  tomorrow;  today 
alone  is  mine.  Each  day  I  must  make 
some  one  glad  that  I  am  alive  —  not  with 
the  power  of  riches  which  I  cannot  wield, 
but  with  that  finer  supremacy  of  the  heart. 
A  little  while  and  I  perish  —  a  handful  of 
earth  to  tell  the  story  of  all  my  life.  I 
take  my  place  with  the  multitudes  who 
have  gone  before.  Where  are  the  antique 
souls  who  breathed  high  thoughts?  Caesar, 
Alaric,  Charlemagne?  Gone!  Gone!  As 
for  me,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  that  great 
unknown  and  unknowable  force  which 
brought  me,  not  being  consulted,  and 
which  takes  me  unwillingly  again.  I  trust 
me  in  the  hands  of  this  awful  power  be- 
yond the  hysterical  explanations  of  the 
Orthodox.     I  trust,  and  can  wait." 

In  England  he  wrote:  "I  am  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  made  me  helpless;" 
but  two  years  later,  in  the  quietude  of  Zoar, 
he  asked  himself:  "What  if  indeed  there 
be  some  happier  stars  where  the  trammels 
can  be  shaken  off?" 

Contentment  came  later.  December  7, 
1897,  he  wrote:  "My  birthday:  sixty  — 
the  remorseless  years  piled  like  fardels  on 
the  struggling  back.  Strange,  I  am  not 
less  happy  for  all  these  years.  There  is 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  youth. 
There  is  less  ardor,  but  more  refinement. 
All  my  senses  are  trained,  and  I  enjoy, 
with  a  finer  sense,  what  is  left.  In  youth 
we  grossly  and  thoughtlessly  waste,  nor 
know  the  values.  I  am  entering  now  on 
the  calm  sea  of  old  age,  what  Whitman 
calls  the  halcyon  of  life." 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Alexander  Gunn 
that  the  warmth  of  his  overflowing  humor 
so  often  dissipated  the  chill  of  his  darker 


moods.  It  was  a  necessary  relief  to  the 
over-sensitiveness  of  his  nature,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  long  survived. 
His  wit  was  of  the  kind  that  "leaves  no 
rancor  and  no  pain,"  his  satire  delicate,  his 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  keen  but  innocent. 

Marriages  among  the  Separatists  were 
often  performed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  was  also  a  brother  of  the  Community. 
On  one  occasion,  Louis,  one  of  "the 
Junta,"  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  for 
Ben  Ricker  and  his  promised  bride. 
"Louis  is  in  doubt,"  wrote  Gunn,  "having 
no  new  formula  and  thinking  the  old  one 
with  the  concluding  exclamation,  *Whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder,'  rather  a  strong  statement  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace." 

Among  other  high-sounding  titles  occa- 
sionally given  the  Zoar  brethren,  the  sage 
of  the  Hermitage  refers  now  and  then  to 
"Rear  Admiral"  Kappel.  "Rear  Admiral 
Kappel  gravely  collects  his  swill,"  he 
writes,  "and  has  no  thought  of  the  troubles 
in  Wall  Street  or  the  failures  of  the  Aus- 
tralian banks.  Happy  is  he  when  fortune 
sends  him  a  few  extra  drinks  and  elevates 
him  to  a  placid  state  of  exhilaration. 
Clearly  he  longs  not  for  the  Persian  para- 
dise, where  nothing  is  expected  stronger 
than  lemonade.  To  the  stormy  heaven  of 
the  Northern  gods  his  spirit  would  go, 
where  eternal  beakers  of  stiff  drink  re- 
gale the  shades  forever." 

After  visiting  Windsor  Castle  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  and  their 
party,  he  relates:  "We  are  taken  inside 
the  castle  gate  by  a  curious  guide  with  the 
garrulousness  of  Polonius,  who  remembers 
George  IV  well,  and  sighs  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  say  he  cannot  say  much  in  his 
favor."  Of  an  inn,  near  Edinburgh,  that 
did  not  appeal  to  Gunn's  ideas  of  comfort 
and  gastronomic  science,  he  observed  that 
"there  is  a  rumor  that  Her  Majesty  once 
went  through  here,  but  it  is  uncertain  if 
she  stopped." 

In  the  old  town  of  Malvern,  England,^ 
Whitney  and  Gunn  attended  church.  "The 
British  matron  at  my  elbow  takes  so  shrill 
and  persistent  part  in  the  services  that  all 
piety  flees  and  I  am  vexed,**  says  the  diary. 
"Will  sings  the  responses  to  the  creed  with 
such  an  expression  that  my  shrill  dragon 
boldly  turns  her  head  to  see  what  truly 
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holy  man  is  there  I'*  In  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish village  of  W'ycomb,  where  lived  the 
ancestors  of  the  Whitneys,  the  chronicle 
speaks  of  a  departed  **Miss  Trip,  who  in 
former  days  had  a  fine  house  to  let  (now 
naturally  owned  by  her  lawyer)."  After 
viewing  the  cathedral  at  Hereford  the 
party  drove  "with  an  old  man  having  a 
half -sad,  half -cynical  face,  who  tells  us, 
after  some  parley,  how  his  whole  life  is 
in  the  future.  He  is  held  up  by  vague 
glimpses  of  better  and  loftier  days ;  and  he 
said,  *I  should  have  gone  to  London, 
where  me  talents  could  have  room;  I  am 
lost  and  buried  *ere.  But  I  am  not  doing 
so  badly ;  1  'ave  me  'ealth !"  ' 

On  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  voyage  down 
the  Nile,  Gunn  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
the  kingly  demeanor  of  a  certain  head- 
waiter  in  a  certain  hostelry.  "We  leave 
at  eight  o'clock  for  Assiut,"  he  writes;  "a 
pluie  d'or  to  the  greedy  and  almost  in- 
numerable servants,  not  forgetting  the 
magnificent  head-waiter,  whom  may  the 
Prophet  wither!"  At  Jaffa,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  notes:  "J^^^i  is  where  the  whale 
and  Jonah  had  the  combination;  we  are 
entering  the  land  of  miracles,  and  I  stagger 
at  nothing." 

Back  to  Zoar  —  restful,  happy  Zoar ! — 
September  16,  1897.  "Mark  Hanna  is  to 
speak  at  Dover  Canal  on  the  21st,"  writes 
Gunn,  and  adds:  "What  fine  things  men 
do  when  fired  by  ambition !" 

Whithersoever  wandered  this  man  of 
kindliness,  Zoar  was  always  in  his  thoughts. 
In  New  York  he  wrote:  "I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  my  simple  life  back  again.  The 
game  of  social  prominence  and  great 
wealth  has  no  stake  I  would  play  for 
against  my  little  old  house,  my  fire  of  logs 
and  my  dear  books."  At  sea,  on  the  way 
to  Egypt:  "I  stand  on  the  deck,  looking 
at  the  grand  and  tranquil  stars  —  my  old 
familiar  sky,  as  at  my  little  home  in  Zoar." 
In  Palestine :  "While  I  can  never  forget 
the  temples  and  tombs,  nor  the  pictures- 
queness  of  the  people,  a  vague  regret  has 
been  hanging  over  me,  and  I  have  longed 
for  Zoar."     At  night,  on  the  river  Nile: 


"From  out  the  dusky  shadows  come  the 
cries  of  children  and  the  sullen  barking  of 
dogs;  (juickly  the  shadows  disperse,  and 
the  stars  usurp  the  sky.  Far,  far,  indeed, 
are  Zoar  and  friends;  a  tender,  irresistible 
emotion  seizes  me,  and  tears  come  to  my 
eyes." 

And  it  was  to  Zoar  they  brought  his 
ashes  —  a  long,  long  journey  across  the 
sea,  from  Nauheim,  in  Germany,  where 
he  had  died.  He  had  written  one  prayer 
that  must  have  pleaded  for  him  at  the 
eternal  bar.  "I  lack  that  enthusiasm  which 
to  the  believer  shows  the  open  gate  of 
Heaven,"  he  said.  "Help  Thou,  O  God, 
my  unbelief!  I  am  innocent,  for  I  do 
not  know." 

At  Nauheim  was  found  an  unfinished 
fragment,  written  in  pencil  just  before  his 
death,  saying :  "Often  to  my  veiled  reason 
comes  a  voice  to  which,  without  any  sense 
of  incredulity,  I  listen;  this  pure  note"— 

No  more.  Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of 
one  he  had  loved  and  lost;  or  was  it,  at 
last  "without  any  sense  of  incredulity,"  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  he  had  breathed  at 
Zoar? 

Amid  the  hills  of  Tuscarawas,  on  the 
spot  he  had  chosen,  with  the  Buckeye  trees 
he  had  planted  sighing  a  requiem  for  his 
clay,  he  was  laid  to  rest.  A  mighty  funeral 
cortege  climbed  the  hill  that  day.  There 
came  a  special  train  from  Cleveland,  bear- 
ing distinguished  mourners,  men  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  representatives  of  high 
culture  and  vast  wealth,  with  floral  em- 
blems magnificent  as  they  were  costly  — 
all  come  to  the  little  German  village,  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  memory 
of  Alexander  Gunn.  And  amongst  the 
show  stood  "the  Junta"—  "the  faithful"— 
with  bowed  heads  and  aching  hearts,  while 
behind,  weeping,  trooped  the  children  and 
women  wringing  their  hands. 

And  so  the  curtain  fell.  But  whoso- 
ever shall  journey  to  Zoar  this  day  shall 
find  there,  if  he  be  diligent,  a  living  per- 
sonal influence,  as  sweet  as  the  pure  air  of 
those  hills,  of  one  who  is  "not  dead,  but 
sleeping." 
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Bass  Fishing  on  Lake  Erie 

By  Hon.  Charles  P.  Salen 

In  the  present  article  Mr.  Salen,  who  is  an  expert  fisherman  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subject,  writes  from  a  popular  as  well  as  technical  point  of  view. 
Here  is  disclosed  how  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  became  famous  fishing  grounds; 
the  slaughter  of  bass  by  trap  nets  and  how  it  was  stopped;  the  advent  of  the 
carp  and  its  relation  to  the  bass  in  Lake  Erie  waters;  the  swarming  of  the  white 
fish;  the  geological  interest  of  the  islands;  the  best  methods  of  bass  fishing  and 
hotv  mail  is  carried  between  the  islands  in  winter.  Incidentally  the  author  deals 
with  the  famous  fishing  clubs  of  this  region,  with  special  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  Old  Hen  and  the  Quinnebog  club  —  the  whole  comprising  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  fascinating  article. 
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IN  the  mind  of  the  man  whose 
favorite  diversion  is  the  com- 
panionship of  a  rod  and  reel  on 
waters  where  lurk  the  warriors 
of  their  tribe,  the  small-mouthed 
bass,  a  halo  has  ever  attached 
to  the  islands  and  reefs  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  that  they 
became  famous  among  sportsmen  and  at- 
tracted them  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  and  the  provinces  of  Canada.  A 
week  in  spring  or  fall  at  "the  Islands" 
became  the  dream  of  the  angler. 

Then  clubs  were  organized.  Some  of 
them  quartered  with  settlers  or  at  the 
lighthouses;  some  brought  tents  and 
camped;  others,  more  pretentious,  bought 
islands  or  sections  of  them  and  built  per- 
manent homes.  The  click  of  the  reel,  the 
splash  of  the  oar,  and  the  shout  of  delight 
which  tokened  the  landing  of  a  **big  one," 
echoed  from  every  reef.  Here  hundreds 
of  men,  leaving  behind  the  cares  of  busi- 


ness and  the  tyranny  of  conventionality, 
were  brought  back  to  Nature,  to  pure, 
bracing  air,  to  sunlight,  to  the  delights 
that  only  the  true  angler  may  know  —  de- 
lights that  banish  every  sordid  thought. 

Thither  Jay  Cooke,  erstwhile  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  frenzied  financiers, 
hurried  whenever  he  could  leave  the  mael- 
strom of  manipulation.  He  bought  that 
picture  rock,  Gibraltar,  and  erected  a 
castle  and  dwelt  there  as  did  the  feudal 
kings  on  the  Rhine,  and,  when  the  crash 
came  in  the  great  panic  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, he  parted  with  all  he  had,  but  clung 
to  Gibraltar.  And  it  has  remained  in  the 
family  ever  since.  The  inconsistencies  of 
the  human  structure  showed  in  Cooke. 
The  most  conscienceless  wrecker  of  finance 
of  his  age,  he  was  a  true  lover  of  Nature 
and  would  spend  a  day,  yes,  two  days  if 
necessary,  in  angling  for  a  single  bass. 

Here,  too.  President  Cleveland  found 
the  recreation  for  which  his  soul  craved 
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and  year  after  year  retired  to  Pelee  and 
the  Old  Hen  in  total  oblivion  to  the  cares 
of  state.  The  names  of  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  in  the  business,  profes- 
sional and  political  worlds  adorn  the  regis- 
ters of  the  island  clubs.  The  region  be- 
came world-famous  for  its  fishing. 

Then  came  the  denouement.     The  com- 
mercial fishermen  strung  the  waters  with 
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gill  nets,  pound  nets  and  trap  nets.  They 
impounded  so  many  of  the  noblest  of  all 
game  fish  that  bass  became  a  drug  upon 
the  market.  That  period  marked  the  de- 
cadence of  the  sport.  Bass  gradually  be- 
came scarcer,  until  to  catch  them  within 
the  American  boundary  resolved  itself  into 
a  labor  rather  than  a  recreation.  The 
sportsmen  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  great  State  of  Ohio  to  stop  the  slaugh- 
ter. The  Legislature  called  in  the  com- 
mercial fishermen,  asked  them  to  be  good, 
passed  some  laws  in  the  name  of  bass 
protection,  appointed  a  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  that  was  the  limit  of 
governmental  effort. 

Three  years  ago  the  General  Assembly 
did  have  the  integrity  and  courage  to  pass 
a  law  that  meant  something.  It  absolutely 
prohibited  the  seining  of  bass  and  pro- 
vided a  heavy  penalty  for  each  offense. 
Governor  Nash  had  appointed  a  real,  live 
Commission,  which  selected  a  brave,  im- 
partial officer  to  enforce  the  new  law  at 
the  Islands.  Even  the  dealers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  fishermen,  found  that  there  was 
a  power  which  could  compel  them  to  heed 
Ohio's  command.  Confiscation  of  their 
property  and  heavy  fines  inculcated  in 
their  minds  a  respect  for  the  law,  and 
since  then  bass  have  reappeared  in  quan- 
tities on  the  reefs  and  there  is  encourag- 


ing evidence  of  a  return  of  "the  good  old 
times." 

Meanwhile,  Canada  also  took  a  hand  in 
the  game.  It  carried  regulation  to  the 
extreme  of  prohibition.  Angling  for  bass 
was  permitted,  but  the  bass  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  water.  A  heavy  penalty 
attached  to  finding  a  bass  in  anyone's  pos- 
session. This  brought  the  sport  to  a  com- 
plete stop  in  the  waters  north  of  the  Am- 
erican line.  Jay  Cooke,  who  had  just 
bought  East  Sister  Island,  sold  it  in  dis- 
gust. The  clubs  at  Pelee  island  closed 
their  quarters  and  devoted  their  time  to 
an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  Canadians, 
who  finally  relegated  the  offensive  acts  and 
passed  the  present  wise  and  most  credit- 
able regulations,  by  which  netting  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  save  for  whitefish  in 
November,  in  waters  where  bass  abound. 
The  Canadian  government  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  every  man  who  fishes  for 
sport,  if  it  would  go  one  step  farther  and 
take  stringent  means  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations, as  Ohio  has  done. 

The  slaughter  of  the  bass  was  chiefiy 
accomplished  through  the  trap  net.  This 
is   a  modification  of  the   pound   net   and 
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THE  JAY  COOKE  "GIPSEY," 

Invented  by  Jay  Cooke  and  used  by  Him  in  Trolling 

for  Bass  at  the  Islands  for  More  Than  Thirty 

Years. 

differs  chiefly,  in  that  the  trap  or  pound  is 
a  square  box  not  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  water.  The  small  mouthed  bass  pos- 
sess the  inclination  to  follow  a  wall  of 
twine.  They  rarely  nm  into  it,  so  that 
very  few  are  caught  in  gill  nets.  The  trap 
net  has  a  long  leader,  buoyed  and  leaded 
to  stand  up.  This  the  bass  readily  follow, 
until  it  leads  them  into  the  "heart,"  an 
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enclosure  so-called  because  of  its  shape. 
The  "heart"  tapers  into  a  narrow  passage 
called  the  "tunnel."  The  bass  on  their 
course  pass  through  the  "tunnel"  into  the 
"trap,"  whence  there  is  no  escape.  The 
roof  of  the  "trap"  is  held  together  by  a 
puckering  string.  This  is  unloosened,  the 
walls  raised,  and  the  bass  dipped  out. 

The  entire  outfit  is  submerged,  so  that 
it  is  rather  difficult  of  detection.  Hun- 
dreds were  formerly  set  about  the  islands 
in  shoal  waters,  where  bass  usually  are 
found.  They  were  set  when  the  ice  left 
the  water  and  remained  till  the  lake  froze 
over  in  the  fall.  The  slaughter  was  ter- 
rific.    It  was  a  common  thing  to  lift  one 


fish  by  the  boat  load  and  landed  offenders 
in  jail.  Several  times  he  was  made  the 
object  of  murderous  assaults  in  the  streets 
of  Sandusky.  But  he  soon  learned  the 
futility  of  trying  to  locate  every  submerged 
net  and  jailing  every  fisherman.  So  he 
went  after  the  seat  of  the  trouble  —  the 
big  fish  dealers,  who  bought  the  bass  from 
the  netters.  Crossley  concluded  that,  if 
he  could  stop  the  dealers  from  buying,  the 
fishermen  would  have  no  market  for  the 
bass,  and  the  traffic  would  cease.  He 
awaited  his  opportunity  and  one  day  con- 
fiscated the  tug  of  the  fish  trust,  known 
as  the  Booth  Company,  with  one  thousand 
bass  on  board.     This  little  adventure  cost 


A  BUSY  DAY  FOR  THE  "SHORE  GANG"  AT  ALL  THE  FISHING  CLUBS. 


hundred  bass  out  of  a  single  trap  ten  feet 
square,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  these 
nets  lifted  every  day. 

When  the  State  Coramission  started  to 
enforce  the  law,  a  tremendous  protest  went 
up  from  the  fishermen.  They  assumed  a 
defiant  attitude.  Harry  Crossley,  of 
Cleveland,  was  selected  as  the  man  for  the 
emergency.  The  Commission  gave  him 
carte  blanche  to  enforce  the  law  as  its 
agent.  Not  knowing  the  quality  of  fear, 
he  embarked  upon  a  career  of  daring  never 
eclipsed  by  an  officer  of  this  state.  He 
boldly  invited  all  the  trouble  that  the  men 
engaged  in  the  business  of  bass  destruction 
cared  to  make.     He  confiscated  nets  and 


the  Booth  Company  several  thousand  dol- 
lars and  led  the  dealers  to  conclude  that  it 
would  pay  them  to  leave  the  bass  alone. 
Since  then  the  trapping  has  fairly  ceased, 
and  the  nets  have  been  shifted  from  shoal 
to  deep  water,  where  bass  do  not  abound. 
The  query  is  liable  to  come  from  the 
average  reader:  Why  is  this  region  a 
favorite  haunt  of  the  game  fish?  It  is 
such  because  in  all  the  Great  Lakes  there 
is  not  another  bottom  so  naturally  the 
home  of  bass.  Here  they  find  lock  and 
stone  to  their  heart's  content  and  the  dark 
spots  afforded  by  the  crevices  that  abound 
in  the  limestone  formation,  which  is  every- 
where about  the  islands.     In  these  they  lie 
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idly  by  the  hours,  darting  forth  to  strike 
and  gulp  any  minnow,  crawfish,  or  even 
grown  fish  which  may  appear  in  their 
neighborhood.  It  is  in  this  characteristic 
that  they  render  the  spinner  or  trolling 
spoon  a  valuable  asset  to  their  captors. 
Upon  the  reefs  they  find  limestone  pebbles 
and  gravel,  and  here  they  deposit  their 
spawn.  In  the  deeper  water  is  the  mud 
for  the  winter  hibernation.  The  crawfish 
of  the  rock  alone  furnish  a  bountiful  food 


CHAMPLON  THREE-DAYS'   CATCH  AT  THE 
OLD   HEN   THIS   FALL. 

Bass   One   and   a    Half  to    Four   Pounds.       The    Cage 
IS  a  "Live  Car,"  in  Which   the  Fish  are  Con- 
fined in  the  Water  Until  Departure, 
from    the    Island. 

supply,  but  there  are  minnows  without 
end,  of  the  kind  that  the  bass  delights  in. 
Nor  has  the  advent  of  the  carp  been 
anything  but  a  blessing  to  our  hero,  for 
its  minnows  are  a  choice  morsel  for  his 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  and,  as  the 
carp  is  enormously  prolific,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  go  hungry  at  any 
time.  The  stony  bottom  does  not  even 
give  the  carp  a  chance  to  announce  its 
presence  by  riling  the  water,  which  makes 
it  so  great  a  nuisance  in  the  inland  lakes, 
streams  and  marshes.  The  ancient  fancy 
that  carp  destroyed  the  spawn  of  bass  is 


an  insult  to  the  king,  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  watched 
the  male  bass  protect  the  nest  after  the 
ova  have  been  deposited.  The  carp  pos- 
sesses an  intuition  which  will  direct  it  in 
giving  the  nest  a  wide  berth.  If,  however, 
it  should  have  the  assurance  to  stick  its 
nose  near  a  bass  nest,  it  will  receive  such 
a  butting  that  it  will  not  stop  running 
until  it  has  crossed  the  lake.  It  cannot 
catch  the  bass  minnows,  because  it  is  not 
built  that  way.  It  is  purely  a  vegetarian. 
Therefore,  this  water  hog,  which  is  so 
great  a  nuisance  elsewhere,  is  purely  a 
blessing  here.  Upon  its  young  the  bass 
will  fatten  and  multiply;  and  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  bass  in  this  region 
which  will  eclipse  the  golden  past,  if  only 
the  governments  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  will  do  their  duty  in  protecting 
them  against  the  trappers. 

Nowhere  on  this  continent  is  there  such 
a  breeding  ground  for  bass  as  exists  at  the 
Islands ;  and  this  is  an  all-important  con- 
sideration, for  the  reason  that  no  method 
has  ever  been  found  for  artificially  hatch- 
ing the  spawn  of  this  fish.  The  govern- 
ment hatcheries  have  devoted  years  of 
effort  in  this  direction  and  finally  had  to 
abandon  it.  The  only  way  to  raise  bass 
is  the  natural  way.  The  supplies  of  young 
furnished  by  the  hatcheries  are  caught 
with  seins  in  the  marshes  in  midsummer, 
when  the  flopping  of  the  parent  in  the 
water  indicates  where  a  haul  may  be  had. 

How  unlike  is  this  characteristic  to  that 
of  another  fish,  which  in  the  fall  is  netted 
at  the  Islands  in  such  quantities  as  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  country  for  all  the  winter 
months!  What  is  more  palatable  than  a 
Lake  Erie  whitefish?  In  late  autumn, 
after  having  during  the  summer  scattered 
in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  lake,  the  whitefish  head  for  the  west 
in  great  schools  and,  about  the  first  of 
November,  deposit  their  spawn  upon  the 
reefs  of  the  Islands.  In  anticipation  of 
their  coming,  gill  nets  are  placed  the 
lengths  of  nearly  every  reef.  The  catches 
are  enormous.  The  fishermen  are  re- 
quired to  draw  the  spawn  from  the  fish 
and  place  it  in  tanks,  which  are  taken  to 
the  government  hatchery  at  Put-in-Bay. 
There  the  spawn  is  hatched  so  successfully 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  is  devoloped 
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than  if  it  had  been  naturally  deposited  by 
the  fish  in  the  lake.  In  this  way  the  sup- 
ply of  this  great,  good  fish  is  maintained. 
But  for  this  valuable  service  of  the  United 
States  government,  Lake  Erie  whitefish 
would  long  since  have  been  extinct. 

When  the  great  ice  pack  of  the  glacial 
period  moved  down  from  Canada  to  the 
basin  of  Lake  Erie,  it  easily  plowed  up 
the  shale  in  the  Eastern  half,  but  when  it 
reached  the  limestone  formation  in  the 
western  end  of  the  basin  it  encountered 
a  barrier.  Only  the  softer  grades  of  the 
stone  would  yield ;  and,  after  the  icy  mass 
had  followed  the  Maumee  and  Wabash 
valleys  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  (val- 
leys which,  for  ages  before  the  outlet  at 
Lewiston  and   Niagara  had   formed,   were 


stone  and  carried  it  to  the  granite  regions. 
They  demolished  granite  masses  and.  con- 
veyed them  to  the  limestone  regions. 
Combining,  they  made  a  soil  fit  for  the 
agricultural  uses  of  man,  who  was  to 
come.  In  the  drift  left  by  the  retreating 
glacier  on  Pelee  island  a  big  crop  of  to- 
bacco is  raised  every  year,  and  Pelee  was 
only  a  limestone  rock  I  It  takes  good  soil 
to  grow  tobacco.  This  soil  was  the  un- 
alloyed mixture  of  'the  moraine. 

At  all  of  the  Islands  the  bass  fisherman 
has  flourished,  but  those  most  celebrated 
have  been  Kelley's,  North  Bass,  Pelee,  and 
the  Old  Hen.  The  two  latter  are  in  Can- 
adian waters,  but  the  American  clubs  lo- 
cated there  own  property  and  pay  taxes  to 
the  Canadian  government,  and  their  mem- 


HWLlXr.   A   WINTER    FISHING    PARTY   OVER    THE   FLOES   BETWEEN   CATAWBA  AND   PUT- 
IN-BAY. 


the  outlet  of  the  lake)  there  rose  the  hard 
stone,  which  had  resisted  the  onslaught 
and  formed  the  Islands  of  Lake  Erie. 

Upon  all  of  them  the  glacial  monster 
left  the  indelible  evidence  of  its  existence, 
imprinted  in  the  remotest  ages  of  the 
earth's  existence.  Today,  on  any  of  them, 
may  be  seen  the  glacial  grooves,  scoured 
and  polished  in  the  limestone  by  the  peb- 
bles and  boulders  that  were  frozen  in  and 
propelled  by  the  awful  force  of  the  ice 
lobe.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence. 
A\'edged  in  the  stone  of  the  Islands,  or 
deposited  on  their  shores,  are  great  granite 
boulders  which  were  caught  by  the  glacier 
in  Canada  and  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
400  miles  away,  and  deposited  in  this  rest- 
ing place.  Agassiz  fitly  termed  the  glaciers 
"God's  ploughs."  They  ground  the  lime- 
3 


bers  thus  enjoy  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to'  the  natives.  Pelee  is  the  largest  of  the 
Lake  Erie  group,  being  about  ten  miles 
long.  Its  west  side  consists  largely  of 
drift  clay,  deposited  by  the  glacial  mor- 
aine. This,  by  the  action  of  the  seas,  has 
been  washed  away  year  by  year,  but  is  now 
being  saved  by  the  building  of  jetties. 
There  are  many  stone  reefs  on  all  sides, 
and  these  have  given  the  island  its  fame 
for  bass  fishing. 

The  most  celebrated  fishing  clubs  at  the 
Islands  are:  At  Pelee,  the  Lincoln  Club, 
consisting  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Cleveland  millionaires ;  the  Cincinnati 
Club,  which  is  famed  for  its  invention  of 
the  Cincinnati  bass  hook,  and  the  Mosquito 
Bay  Club,  whose  members  are  mostly  from 
Huron   and   Sandusky;   at    Middle   Island 
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the  Roberts  Club,  of  Cleveland;  at  East 
Sister  Island,  the  Toledo  Club;  at  Middle 
Bass,  the  Chicago  Club,  with  its  elegant 
surroundings.  Hut  the  simon-pure  fishing 
club  which  in  the  words  of  a  popular 
j>hrase  "has  it  over  them  all,"  is  the 
Quinnebog  Club  at  the  Old  Hen  and 
Chickens  islands.  Its  members  come  from 
all  parts  of  Ohio,  and  most  of  them  are 
exceedingly  prominent  in  their  communi- 


CII.VRLEY    MORRISON, 
The   Celebrated  Oarsman,    Who  Carries  the   Mail   Be- 
tween the  Islands  in  Winter. 

ties.  The  Old  Hen  is  a  rock  sticking  out 
of  the  water  to  a  height  of  30  feet  and 
with  a  surface  of  six  acres.  From  it  ex- 
tend reefs  in  every  direction.  The  Chick- 
ens, located  about  a  mile  away,  are  reefs 
which  at  their  highest  points  extend  above 
the  water.  They  haven't  a  pound  of  soil, 
but  there  are  trees  growing  on  them,  with 
their  roots  feeding  into  the  pebbles  and 
stone  and  water.  The  Sunken  Chicken  is 
a   great    level    rock   three    feet   below^   the 


surface  of  the  water.  It  is  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  large  bass,  and  the  shoal  water 
gives  them  a  chance  to  fight  for  their 
lives. 

The  Old  Hen  is  the  heart  of  the  entire 
bass  region,  and  a  membership  in  the  club 
which  own>  it  is  an  asset  which  the  pos- 
sessor treasure-;  next  to  his  home  and  fam- 
ily. 'I'his  rock  first  belonged  to  the  Can- 
adian government,  which  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  the  bass  fishing  of  the 
region  was  creating  a  stir,  sold  it  to  a  Mr. 
McDonald,  a  sportsman  of  London,  On- 
tario. who>e  intention  was  to  organize  a 
fishing  club  and  locate  there.  But  Mc- 
Donald failed  in  his  en'erprise,  owing  to 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  island  and  the 
difficulty  of  landing  there,  without  any 
beach,  dock  or  shelter.  In  1883  he  sold  it 
to  Captain  Dennis  Blanchard  and  Nor- 
man Andrews  of  Hirmingham,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,   for  $250. 

The  new  owners  cleared  it  of  the  dense 
underbrush  and  planted  it  in  grapes  and 
peaches  and  built  the  housi?  now  occupied 
by  the  ke.^per.  rh?y  lived  there  in  the 
summer  for  twelve  years,  until  in  1895 
they  sold  a  cjuarter  interest  in  the  island 
to  James  Saunderson,  Henry  Foster,  John 
Feick,  and  August  Feltel  of  Sandusky, 
whose  great  catches  of  bass  attracted  at- 
tention, with  the  result  that  other  San- 
dusky men  sought  an  interest,  and,  finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1897,  the  Quinnebog  club, 
with  sixteen  members,  each  with  an  equal 
interest,  secured  the  entire  ownership  of 
the  island. 

The  name  was  derived  from  the  term 
Blan  hard  af)plied  to  the  potatoes  he  grew 
upcn  the  island.  Whenever  his  appetite 
ai)pealed  to  him,  he  would  remark,  **Well, 
boys.  I  guess  I'll  go  up  and  boil  some 
c]uinnebogs." 

The  club  built  a  dock  and  the  building 
now  used  as  a  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
More  applications  for  membership  came 
in,  and  a  stock  company  was  formed  in 
1901,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000. 
The  $200  shares  were  quickly  taken  and 
the  money  devoted  to  erecting  the  dormi- 
tory building,  a  water  and  gas  lighting 
system,  and  finally  the  comfortable  club 
house,  with  its  great  lounging  room  and 
fireplace,  before  which  the  day's  adven- 
tures are  recounted  in  the  evening.     The 
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separation  of  the  three  departments  —  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  and  conviviality  —  enables 
each  member  to  follow  his  own  desires 
without  interference.  Anarchy  reigns  su- 
preme on  the  island.  A  member  may  fish 
as  long  as  he  wants,  or  he  can  join  the 
"shore  gang"  about  the  festive  board. 

The  club  owns  not  only  the  Hen  but  the 
three  Chickens  as  well,  and  its  domain 
takes  in  all  the  reefs  situated  within  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  grown  on  the  Hen  and  the 
peach  crop  is  a  big  one.     Old  Jim  Saun- 


to  the  Old  Hen."  It  recpires  the  charter- 
ing of  a  special  steamer  to  reach  them 
there  ;  and  when  they  return,  tanned  and 
ruddy,  with  bountiful  trophies  of  their 
sport,  they  are  the  envy  of  all. 

Trolling  is  the  vogue  at  the  Hen,  as  at 
all  the  Islands.  It  is  done  in  16-foot  row- 
boats  pointed  at  both  ends,  to  enable  the 
oarsman  to  back  into  the  sea  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  snags  that  catch  the  sinkers 
and  hooks  so  aggravatingly.  The  lime- 
stone bottom  is  jagged  and  uneven  and 
loves  the  leaden  sinker  so  well  that,  un- 


CLUB  ROOM  OF  THE  QUINxVEBOG  CLUB  AT  THE  OLD  HEN. 


derson,  the  keeper,  first  landed  there  in 
1866  and  found  a  dense  undergrowth,  over 
which  towered  a  thicket  of  sugar  maple 
and  hackberry  trees.  How  these  had  their 
inception  on  this  isolated  rock,  no  one  will 
ever  know.  The  Hen  differs  from  all  the 
other  islands  in  that  it  stands  solitary  and 
alone,  out  of  the  course  of  all  navigation, 
remote  from  telegraph  or  telephone  or  the 
ordinary  interferences  of  civilization.  The 
man  who  goes  there  to  fish  is  the  lord  of 
all  he  surveys. 

A  week  in  May  and  one  in  October  are 
set  aside  by  the  members  each  year.  If 
any  of  them  never  miss  an  hour  at  their 
business  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  are 
missing  during  these  two  weeks.  The  only 
word  left  behind  is  that  they  have  "gone 


less  the  troller  is  adept,  he  is  liable  to 
lose  several  pounds  of  lead  In  a  day.  In 
order  to  save  the  line,  the  sinker  is  fas- 
tened to  it  with  an  ordinary  cord,  which 
tears  at  the  slightest  jerk.  Joe  Cullen  of 
Put- In-Bay  appeared  at  the  Hen  last  year 
with  a  contrivance  which  caused  much 
merriment,  but  which  since  then  has 
proved  to  be  a  conqueror  of  the  vicious 
snag.  It  is  an  18-inch  brass  rod  with  a 
4-ounce  sinker  fastened  to  the  middle. 
The  lower  point  of  the  rod  touches  the 
bottom  or  strikes  the  rocks,  as  the  boat 
proceeds,  and  merely  glides  over  the  crev- 
ices. Miould  it  get  caught,  the  backing 
up  of  the  boat  rights  the  rod.  Most  of 
the  anglers  use  three  hooks  on  the  leaders, 
and  many   double  and  triple  catches  are 
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made,  while  Fred  Issleib,  of  Marion, 
almost  had  heart  failure  when,  two  years 
ago,  he  landed  four  big  bass  on  one  line. 
Jay  Cooke's  favorite  rig  was  a  bow-shaped 
rod,  tied  to  the  line  in  the  middle  and  with 
a  leader  extending  from  each  end.  This 
moves  very  attractively  in  the  water  and  is 
a  great  lurer  of  bass.  A  conception  of  the 
fishing  enjoyed  by  the  Quinnebogs  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  on  May  13,  1903, 


man  ashore,  and  without  competent  men 
to  handle  the  oars  there  would  be  little 
fishing. 

Among  all  the  islands  the  most  cele- 
brated oarsman  is  Charley  Morrison  of 
Put- In- Bay,  who  reports  regularly  to  the 
Quinnebogs  in  Spring  and  Fall,  and  who 
in  the  cold  winter  months  carries  the  mail 
between  all  the  Islands,  save  Kelley's. 
Morrison  took  this  contract  from  the  gov- 


w  1         1 
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THE  OLIVER  H.  PERRY,  PATROL  BOAT  OF   THE  OHIO  FISH  AND  GAME  COMMISSION, 
Warden  H.  C.  Crossley  in  Command,   Returning    from  a  December  Invasion  of  the  Gill  Nets. 


six  boats  with  twelve  men  fishing,  caught 
543  bass  at  the  Horseshoe  reef. 

In  trolling,  the  movement  of  the  boat 
is  a  prime  consideration,  and  that  is  why 
the  oarsman  plays  an  important  part. 
Good  men  are  in  great  demand  during  the 
fishing  season,  and  they  are  selected  with 
care  to  accompany  the  club  during  its  stay. 
The  water  about  the  Old  Hen  is  very 
rarely  smooth.  During  the  bass  fishing  it 
is  generally  rough  enough  to  keep  the  wise 


ernment  in  1902,  after  his  predecessor  had 
lost  his  life  at  the  job.  With  his  "iron- 
clad" he  braves  the  mountainous  seas  and 
the  fierce  mid-winter  blizzards.  When  the 
water  is  frozen  solid  he  hauls  the  boat 
over  the  ice,  or,  if  smooth  enough,  sails 
over  the  frozen  surface.  But  usually  it  is 
only  partially  frozen,  and  the  ice  is  run- 
ning in  floes,  and  then  Morrison  is  at  his 
best ;  for,  with  the  sails  expanded,  he 
directs  his  "ironclad"  so  cleverly   that  it 
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jumps  from  the  ice  to  the  water  and  the 
water  to  the  ice  without  a  stop. 

In  the  winter  of  1904,  while  crossing 
from  Put-in- Bay  to  the  mainland,  Mor-  . 
rison  was  caught  in  a  blizzard  that  almost 
ended  his  brave  career.  The  fall  of  snow 
was  terrific,  and  the  hurricane  broke  and 
drifted  the  ice.  Unable  to  see,  and  misled 
by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  ice,  Mor- 
rison lost  his  way,  but  by  struggling  for 


a  westerly  course  finally  landed  on  the 
beach  a  mile  south  of  Catawba  island.  He 
had  with  him  two  passengers,  whose 
cheeks,  ears  and  noses  were  frozen  and 
who  were  revived  with  great  difficulty.  In 
the  heart  of  winter  Morrison  takes  to  the 
Islands  many  parties  who  fish  through  the 
ice,  chiefly  for  pickerel.  This  sport  is  an- 
other feature  of  the  Islands*  many  pisca- 
torial pleasures. 


"STANDING  STONE," 

Near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  an  Historic  Old  Meeting  Place  of 
the  Indians.  From  Present  Indications  it  May 
Be  in  a  Fair  Way  to  Become  Another  Meeting 
Place. 

Photo  by  E.    W.  Long 
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The  Canalization  of  the  Ohio  River 


By  J.   R.  Schmidt 


Here  is  related,  and  duly  authenticated  by  the  accompanying  photographs, 
how  Government  aid  in  what  the  author  calls  ''The  Canalization  of  the  Ohio  River"' 
is  destined  to  make  that  stream,  in  point  of  tonnage  carried,  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways  of  the  world.  The  improvement  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  but  to  interests  far  remote.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  a  National  pub- 
lic work,  in  results  worthy  to  be  compared  in  a  relative  sense,  with  what  has  been 
achieved  at  the  "Soo."  Ohio  people  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  that  interest  must  be  shared  by  sister   commonwealths  throughout   the   country. 


WHEN  Congress,  in  the  Spring  of 
1905,  gave  its  assent  to  the 
construction  of  Ohio  River 
Dani  No.  37  at  Fernbank,  12 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  the  first 
and  decisive  step  was  taken  to 
make  that  stream  navigable  the  entire 
year,  and  establish  a  nine  foot  stage  of 
water  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  Already 
hundreds  of  men  and  a  score  of  engineers 
are  hard  at  w^ork  on  the  project,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  canalization  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  importance  and  national 
character  of  this  project  will  be  better 
understood,  when  it  is  known  that  during 
a  single  year,  from  Pittsburg  alone,  there 
was  shipped  down  the  Ohio  River  3,289,- 
215  tons  of  coal,  steel  and  wire  products, 
destined  for  shipment  from  New  Orleans 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  transpor- 
tation down  the  Ohio  River  now  depends 
entirely  upon  freshets,  which  may  cause  a 
navigable  stage  of  water  for  several  days 
during  a  month,  but  never  during  all 
months,  and  but  seldom  exceeding  four. 
Dam  No.  37  will  secure  for  Cincinnati 
and  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles  up 
and  down  the  stream,  a  permanent  stage 
of  nine  feet  during  every  month  in  the 
year.  Dangerous  ice  break-ups,  which  de- ' 
stroyed  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  float- 
ing property  alone  in  the  Cincinnati  har- 
bor during  the  ice  runs  of  the  winter  of 
1905,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
realization  of  the  one  thing  earnestly  de- 
manded by  the  hundreds  of  persons  whose 


living  and  fortune  lie  upon  the  water  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

There  has  been  no  delay  since  Congress 
set  aside  $1,050,000  for  Dam  No.  37. 
Work  is  going  on  there,  night  and  day, 
and  every  minute  is  being  utilized  to  com- 
j)lete  the  dam,  which  will  give  Cincinnati 
what  has  been  so  long  strenuously  and 
vociferously  demanded  —  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  harbor  on  the  Ohio's 
whole  lengthy  stretch.  There  is  to  be 
nothing  else  like  it  betw-een  Pittsburg  and 
Cairo  and  nothing  to  excel  it  north  of  the 
Crescent  City. 

The  pictures  of  construction  are  of 
scenes  on  the  Ohio  shore  at  Fernbank.  It 
is  at  that  point  that  will  be  located  the 
huge  lock,  through  w^hich  all  boats  and 
fleets  going  up  and  down  the  river  will 
have  to  pass.  The  lock  will  have  a  width 
of  110  feet,  by  600  feet  long.  These 
dimensions,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  it 
to  accommodate  the  largest  tows  that  now 
float  on  the  Ohio.  The  inner  guide  wall 
of  the  lock  —  that  which  runs  along  the 
Ohio  shore  —  will  have  an  extreme  lenjjth 
of  1,851  feet.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  fur- 
nish guidance  for  the  boats  in  entering 
and  leaving  the  lock.  In  seeking  a  suit- 
able foundation  for  this  wall,  huge  exca- 
vations have  to  be  made  in  the  river  bank 
and  the  manner  of  work  and  the  results 
are  apparent  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. 

Reaching  out  from  the  lock  will  be  the 
dam    proper,   extending  to   the   Kentucky 
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shore,  and  so  arranged  and  adjusted  that 
it  will  secure  for  twenty-three  miles  above 
a  uniform  stage  of  water,  nine  feet  deep, 
no  matter  how^  low  the  river  may  be  else- 
where. As  yet  the  work  is  not  much  ad- 
vanced on  the  dam  proper.  From  the 
Kentucky  end,  however,  part  of  the  coffer- 
dam has  been  built,  for  use  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  dam.  Owing  to  the 
high  stage  of  w^ater  in  the  Ohio  at  times, 
the  contractors  have  confined  their  opera- 
tions mainly  to  the  lock  and  approaches 


touches  will   not  be  given  until  the  year 
following. 

The  cry  that  it  was  a  local  improvement 
has  been  the  om  raised  loudest  in  Con- 
gress, when  an  appropriation  for  work  upon 
a  dam  like  No.  37  has  been  asked  for. 
There  have  been  arguments  advanced  that 
it  should  be  carried  out  by  the  States 
bordering  on  the  great  river  and  that  the 
cities  along  its  way  should  bear  the  ex- 
pense, as  they  would  meet  with  the  great- 
est benefits.     It  was  the  same  wath  Davis 


.SUCH   PROPERTY  LOSS   AS  THIS   WILL   RE   PREVE.XTKD   BY   THE     KERXIiAXK   DA^'. 


on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.  There  is 
much  to  engage  attention  there,  however, 
as  it  is  on  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the 
lock  that  all  the  buildings,  power  houses, 
oflices,  storehouses,  etc.,  will  be  built. 
There  will  be  permanent  residences  for 
workingmen  and  superintendents,  the 
whole  forming  a  little  Government  colony, 
when  once  its  members  are  gathered  to- 
gether. With  favoring  circumstances, 
such  as  good  weather  and  low  water,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  dam  will  be  completed  in 
1908,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  finishing 


Island  dam,  the  first  movable  dam  ever 
built  in  the  Ohio  River,  located  just  be- 
low Pittsburg  and  completed  in  1878. 
The  opponents  of  the  i)lan  cut  no  figure 
with  the  army  of  Government  engineers, 
who  went  quietly  about  their  work  and 
comi)leted  the  big  movable  dam,  the  work- 
ings of  which  give  Pittsburg  and  surround- 
ing territory  a  six  foot  harbor  the  entire 
year,  enabling  the  preparation  for  south- 
ern shipment  of  thousands  of  tons  of  man- 
ufactured produce,  which  is  then  again 
held  up,  until  a  freshet  causes  a  navigable 
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stage  below   Davis   Island  dam,  before  it 
can  continue  on  its  southern  voyage. 

The  Ohio  River,  on  leaving  Pittsburg, 
flows  generally  southwestwardly  through 
Pennsylvania  and  is  flanked  its  entire  length 
by  the  richest  and  most  populous  states  in 
the  Union.     It  finds  its  way  through  the 


East  Liverpool,  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pottery  manufacturing 
cities  in  the  world,  but  the  pottery  manu- 
facturers say  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  European  manufacturers,  because  of 
excessive  freight  rates.  European  pottery 
finds  its  way  to  American  markets  cheaper 


THK  FROZEN   OHIO  AFTER  A  SADDEN   ICE  BREAK, 
1  lie   I'levcntion  of  Which  is  One  of  the  Reasons  for  Building  the   Fcrnbank   Dam. 


greatest  ircn  and  steel  manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  world  —  through  the  coal  fields 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  richest 
1,500  miles  of  territory  to  be  found  under 
the  sun.  All  this  vast  wealth  has  been 
only  touched.  It  n?eds  transportation 
facilities    to    enable    it    to    bi    marketed. 


than  the  Ohio  city  can  place  it  there.  It 
costs  675-1,000  of  a  mill  per  mile  to  trans- 
port ton  lots  of  produce  down  the  Ohio 
to  New  Orleans,  when  freshets  make  navi- 
i;ati()n  pr.ssible.  More  dams  like  No.  37 
would  make  navigation  possible  the  year 
round. 
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How'  commerce  will  grow  when  given 
a  chance  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  the 
Soo  canal.  In  1861  the  tonnage  through 
the  Soo  was  88,000  tons.  In  1871  the 
state  of  Michigan  put  in  a  small  lock  and 
the  tonnage  immediately  went  up  to  585,- 
000.  In  1881  it  had  increased  to  1,567,- 
000  and  in  1891  it  was  8,888,000  tons. 
Ten  years  later  the  Government  completed 
and  put  into  operation  two  big  locks,  and 
the  tonnage  took  wonderful  jumps  upward, 
until  in  1903  it  was  36,419,000  and  val- 
ued at  $350,000,000,  costing  the  Govern- 
ment 2  65-000  mills  per  ton  to  pass  it 
through  the  lock.  This  improving  of  the 
Soo  canal,  costing  much  more  than  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  River,  developed 
the  whole  north-west  and  the  lake  region. 
There  was  a  cry  of  "local  improvement," 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Government 
build  the  Soo  locks,  by  some  Pennsylvania 
congressmen.  These  men  could  not  see 
why  Pennsylvania  should  contribute  to  an 
improvement  over  1,000  miles  away.  To- 
day all  the  iron-ore  used  in  Pittsburg  mills 


comes  down  through  the  Soo  canal,  and 
back  goes  Pittsburg  steel,  coal  and  iron 
products  —  a  striking  example  of  one  of 
those  ** local  improvements"  which  bring 
benefits  to  the  whole  Nation. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  water 
transportation  is  the  cheapest  knowm. 
Over  16,000,000  tons  of  freight  were 
moved  on  the  Ohio  River  in  1904,  during 
the  small  period  that  afforded  navigation. 
Over  half  of  this  vast  amount  went  down 
stream.  Very  little  of  it  can  be  brought 
up,  on  account  of  the  river's  present  un- 
navigable  condition.  A  system  of  locks 
and  dams  like  No.  37,  for  which  the  Ohio 
River  Improvement  Association  has  been 
clamoring  for  years,  would  mean  that  the 
Southland  would  find  cheap  transportation 
for  its  produce  to  Northern  markets.  The 
South  has  begun  to  see  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  it  from  this,  and 
the  Southerners,  who  .have  been  the  most 
backward  in  the  cause  of  river  improve- 
ment, are  now  among  its  most  earnest 
champions. 
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Old  Miami 

The  First  State  College  in  the  Northwest  Territory 


The  present  article  is  the  second  in  the  illustrated  series  on  the  universities 
and  colleges,  and  university  and  college  towns  of  Ohio,  now  appearing  in  The 
Ohio  Magazine.  Among  them  "Old  Miami*'  enjoys  a  singular  distinction,  both 
historically  and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  educational  importance  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  statesmen,  jurists,  educators  and  churchmen  which  this  university  has  sent 
from  its  doors  to  high  places  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  The  chronicle  is  one  of 
ancient  beginnings,  crowned  today  ivith  a  heritage  of  honor  due  as  much  to  modern 
usefulness  as  to  venerable  years. 


*^ 


TO  illustrate  the  value  that  the 
early  settlers  put  upon  morality 
and  education,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  first  public  acts  o.f 
a  new  community  were  to  build 
a  church  and  a  school-house. 
The  Territory  of  Ohio  did  even  better. 
It  founded  Miami  University,  and  gave 
the  significant  name  of  Oxford  to  a  town 
before  there  were  any  patrons  of  a  college 
in  the  district  or  settlers  in  the  municipal 
corporation.  Out  on  the  very  frontier,  in 
a  virgin  forest  (part  of  which  still  re- 
mains en  the  eastern  slope  of  the  campus) 
and  majestic  beauty  that  it  possessed  a 
century  ago,  the  legislature  of  the  infant 
commonwealth  declared  there  should  be 
"established  and  instituted  an  University, 
designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Miami  University  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  various  branches  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  for  the  promotion 
of  good  education,  virtue,  religion  and 
morality  and  for  conferring  the  literary 
honors   granted  in  similar   institutions.'* 

In  the  Township  when  it  was  set  apart 
by  the  territorial  legislature  for  the  en- 
dowment and  support  of  the  University, 
there  had  been  taken  up  only  two  and  one- 
half  sections  of  land,  and  on  the  immedi- 
ate site  of  the  institution  the  only  witnesses 
of  the  founding  were  the  silent  witnesses 
of  the  primeval  forest  —  beeches,  oaks, 
maples,  and  tulip  trees,  some  of  which, 
hoary  with  an  hundred  years,  still  stand. 


faithful  sentinels  of  the  college  and  dear 
to  the  memory  of  every  alumnus. 

But  if  the  corporate  existence  of  the 
l-niversity  sprang  into  full  life  before 
there  was  a  growth  corresponding  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Southwest  and  the  needs 
of  the  population,  it  was  not  until  1818, 
nine  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
University  and  fifteen  years  after  the  loca- 
tion of  the  College  endowment  lands,  that 
the  first  school  was  opened.  It  was  styled 
by  the  trustees  a  (irammar  School  and  was 
conducted  by  a  single  professor,  in  a 
brick  building  that  had  cost  $6,167.  The 
same  year  a  house  was  built  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  the  (irammar  School  continued 
with  this  personnel  and  equipment  until 
1824,  when  the  college  was  formaly  insti- 
tuted, with  a  president  and  four  professor- 
ships. All  the  professorships  were  not 
filled  at  once,  and  when  the  college  opened 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1824, 
the  corps  of  instructors  consisted  of  but 
the  president,  one  professor  and  a  tutor. 
But  the  trustees  had  already  planned  the 
standard  curriculum  of  the  day  by  the 
founding  of  five  chairs,  which  were  all 
filled  within  a  few  years.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  departments  of  instruction 
illustrates  strikingly  the  college  ideal  of 
that  day.  There  were  the  chairs  of  His- 
tory and  Social  Science,  of  Philosophy, 
Philology  and  Criticism,  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy (Physics  and  Chemistry)  ;  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  (Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
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brew)  :  and  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy. This  curriculum  remained  practic- 
ally unchanged  until  1870.  Modern  lan- 
guages were  taught  spasmodically  from 
1828  but  they  did  not  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  course  of  study  until  more  than 
fifty  years  later. 

One  thing,  however,  did  distinguish  the 
curriculum  at  Miami  from  the  triangular 
curriculum  common  to  all  the  colleges, 
large  and  small,  before  the  Civil  War.  In 
addition  to  Logic,  Ancient  Languages  and 
Mathematics,  Miami  from  its  very  incep- 
tion gave  unusual  prominence  to  Natural 


Miami"  by  its  founders  and  first  faculty, 
and  have  left  their  lasting  impress  upon 
the  institution.  The  presidents  were 
chosen  for  their  commanding  per'^onalities, 
strong  characters  and  ability  for  leader- 
ship, and  their  lives,  official  and  private, 
are  stories  of  heroic  achievements  work 
through  a  noble  purpose.  Into  the  faculty 
were  gathered  from  distant  states,  from 
both  North  and  South,  men  who  loved 
learning  and  who  by  their  force  of  char- 
acter and  earnestness  inspired  the  youth  to 
be  something  in  themselves  and  to  do- 
something  in  the  world.*   During  the  first 


THK  MAIN   BUILDING. 


Philosophy,  as  it  was  called  in  that  day. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  trus- 
tees appropriated  $800,  most  of  which  had 
to  be  borrowed,  for  the  purchase  of  physi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus.  The  amount 
was  advanced  in  small  sums  by  friends, 
individual  trustees  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  a  few  months  later  $200  more 
was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  early  as  1837  a  laboratory  was  built, 
primitive  it  is  true,  but  far  in  advance  of 
other  western  colleges  of  that  time  and  an 
earnest  of  the  high  place  scientific  train- 
ing holds  in  the  University  today. 

Several  ideals  were  implanted  in  "Old 


seventeen  years  one-half  of  the  students, 
put  themselves  through  college  by  their 
own  work.  Such  a  large  proportion  of 
young  men  who  were  willing  to  toil  and 
even  undergo  hardship  to  attain  the  privil- 
eges of  the  higher  life,  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  character  of  earnestness  to  the 
whole  student  body  and  inspire  in  the 
more  favored  sons  a  spirit  of  achievement. 
By  1850  throughout  the  entire  middle 
West  and  central  South  Miami  was  known 
for  her  eminent  clergymen,  her  able  jurists 
and  prominent  statesmen.  With  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  alumni,  she 
had  sent   forth  more  men  to  high  places. 
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in  church,  society  and  state  than  any  other 
college  in  the  West.  Ten  years  after  the 
first  class  graduated,  the  president  was 
proud  to  publish  in  the  Alumni  Catalogue 
that  "the  graduates  of  Miami  University 
are  already  to  be  found  in  all  departments 
of  life  and  can  speak  for  themselves."  To 
repeat  the  quaint  language  of  President 
Bishop,  they  **have  spoken  for  themselves," 
— two  hundred  and  seventy- four  from  the 
teacher's  desk,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 


during  the  first  half  century  of  its  exist- 
ence were  limited.  The  rentals  of  the  col- 
lege lands  averaged  less  than  $5,000,  and 
the  tuition  fees  yielded  perhaps  an  equal 
sum.  But  by  wise  management  the  trus- 
tees were  able  to  provide  talented  instruc- 
tors and  commodious  buildings.  The  cen- 
tral building,  with  small  wing  to  the  west, 
was  completed  when  the  University  opened 
in  1824.  In  1829  a  dormitory  was  built, 
and   in    1836   another   of   equal   size   was 


PRIMEVAL  FOREST,  LOWER  CAMPUS. 


seven  from  the  bar,  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  from  the  pulpit ;  thirty  have  be- 
come college  presidents,  seventy-six  college 
professors,  fifty-two  city  and  county  super- 
intendents, one  President  of  the  United 
States,  six  governors  of  States,  three  cab- 
inet officers,  five  foreign  ministers,  seven 
United  States  senators,  twenty-three  con- 
gressmen, thirty  State  senators,  sixty-nine 
state  representatives  and  fifty-three  judges. 
The    material   resources   of   the   college 


added.     One  year  later  the  primitive  lab- 
oratory spoken  of  above  was  erected. 

The  rentals  were  a  fixed  sum,  but  the 
tuition  fees  varied,  of  course,  with  the  at- 
tendance, and  when  the  Civil  War  came 
on,  not  only  were  the  numbers  much  re- 
duced, but  the  income  of  the  University 
fell  to  a  low  figure.  During  those  terrible 
years  and  the  years  of  reconstruction  that 
followed,  Miami  suffered  in  other  ways 
than    financially.      Before    the    war    large 
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numbers  of  students  had  come  from  the 
South.  All  the  slave  states  were  repre- 
liented  among  the  Alumni.  The  sons  of 
**Old   Miami"   were  on  both  sides  of  the 


Tin-:  HERUOX   GVMXASirM. 

stupendous  conflict,  and  the  mother  heart 
bled  as  they  fell  in  the  fratricidal  conflict. 
After  the  war  there  was  an  increase  in 
numbers,  but  the  old  Southern  patronage 
was  gone,  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1873 
forced  the  trustees  to  close  temporarily 
the  college  doors.  But  the  spirit  of  **01d 
Miami"  lived  on,  dej)re>sed  but  not  de- 
.spairing,  and  in  1885  the  State  of  Ohio 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  institution 
that  had  come  into  existence  at  the  same 
time  as  the  state  and  which  had  furnished 
during  a  half  century  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  state.  From  this 
time  on,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state,  Miami  has  taken 
its  place  again  among  the  best  colleges  of 
the  section.  New  buildings  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  numbers  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  education  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  —  Brice 
Scientific  Hall,  due  to  the  munificence  of 
the  late  Senator  Brice  in  1892,  and  en- 
larged to  three  times  its  original  size  in 
1905  ;  the  Herron  gymnasium,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  present  honored  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  1892;  two 
wings  to  the  central  building,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  Assembly  Hall,  appropriately 
named  in  memory  of  the  first  president  of 


the  University,  Bishop  Hall,  in  1899; 
Hepburn  Hall,  1905,  a  dormitory  for 
women,  named  in  honor  of  the  present 
Dean  of  the  college,  who  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  Miami  in  1867;  w^hile  a  central 
heating  plant  is  n)w  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Next  year  a  new  Auditorium 
will  be  built  out  of  an  appropriation  of 
$65,000  already  made  by  the  state*  and  a 
modern  library  building  is  assured,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the 
Alumni. 

Tlie  large  number  of  Alumni  who  have 
followed  the  teacher's  calling  proves  how 
potent  a  factor  Miami  has  been  m  the 
educaticnal  development  of  the  state.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  that  the  college 
should  i)repare  teachers  of  the  state 
schools,  that  in  the  fifties  a  normal  course 
wa-i  in  operation  for  several  years.  Very 
fitting  was  it,  therefore,  that  in  1902,  when 
the  state  decided  to  create  two  state  normal 
colleges,  one  of  them  was  founded  in  con- 
nection with  Miami  University.  The  at- 
tendance from  the  very  first  has  proved 
that  such  an  institution  was  needed  in 
Southwest  Ohio,  and  the  graduates  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  have  gone  into 
the   best   schools  of   the  section,   carrying 
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l)ack  to  the  public  the  skilled  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  high  ideals  of  their  pro- 
fession that  they  have  acquired  at  Miami. 
The   normal   college   has   its   dean  and 
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special  corps  of  instructors,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  students  have  access  to 
classes  in  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  and 
in  that  way  blend  professional  training 
with  general  culture  and  special  profici- 
ency in  some  one  or  more  lines  of  learn- 
ing. The  entire  student  body  is  thus  uni- 
fied in  ultimate  aim  and  ideals. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  modern  college 
curriculum,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
harmonizes  the  tendency  to  prepare  for  a 
special  vocation  with  the  older  idea  of 
preparation  for  any  vocation  through  a 
general  culture.  The  large  number  of  de- 
partments permits  a  varied  election  of 
studies,  but  the  work  of  the  Freshman 
year  is  uniform  for  all  students,  and  be- 
yond that  the  elections  are  controlled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  studies  of  each  stu- 
dent are  confined  to  a  group  of  related 
subjects.  The  student  is  thus  given  a 
certain  breadth  of  instruction,  combined 
with  a  special  direction  toward  the  calling 
that  he  expects  to  follow. 

To  train  for  service,  is  the  motto  of  the 
Miami  of  todav,  as  it  was  of  the  Miami  of 


yesterday.  That  spirit  is  infused  in  all 
by  the  very  air  of  the  old  campus,  and  the 
men  who  instruct  in  the  halls  where  the 
masterful  teachings  of  a  Bishop,  a  Mc- 
( juffey,  a  Stoddard,  an  Elliot  and  a  Swing 
have  inspired  young  men  to  noble  living 
and  to  useful  lives,  can  no  more  escape 
this  Miami  spirit,  even  if  they  would,  than 
can  the  students  miss  the  inspiration  be- 
(|ueathed  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
Alumni. 

Memories  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
Calvin  Brice,  of  David  Swing,  of  White- 
law  Reid,  of  Robert  Schenck,  of  Gover- 
nor Anderson,  of  Governor  Harris,  of 
Joseph  Montfort,  of  Colonel  McClung 
and  others,  who  by  sheer  force  of  intellect 
and  indomitable  courage  made  their  lives 
count,  hang  about  the  class  rooms,  the 
literary  societies,  the  dormitories  and  the 
campus,  and  are  a  continual  inspiration  to 
the  boys  of  today.  The  place  is  hallowed 
by  tlie  lives  of  those  who  have  risen  above 
every  sort  of  obstacle  and  made  them- 
selves useful  to  their  country,  to  their  fel- 
lows, and  to  the  world. 
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HIO  is  vastly  rich  in  historical 
lore  of  unsurpassing  interest; 
it  also  has  untold  treasures  in 
the  mysterious  remains  of  a 
people  veiled  in  the  unpene- 
trable mists  of  the  prehistoric. 
There  was  a  time,  geologists  report,  when 
the  most  of  Ohio  was  submerged  under 
fields  of  frozen  water  and  then  it  was  that 
the  original  "ice  man'*  had  it  all  his  own 
way.  Later  Nature  repented  and  there  was 
a  great  melt  and  the  hills  peeped  forth 
and  the  valleys  grew  green,  and  the 
streams  rippled  and  ran  their  ways  through 
the  glad  earth.  After  the  ice  man,  prob- 
ably a  long  way  after  him,  came  the  mys- 
terious Mound  Builder.  Ohio  must  have 
been  his  favorite  field,  for  it  is  dotted  over, 
as  is  no  other  state  in  the  Union,  with 
thousands  of  his  relics,  many  massive  and 
magnificent,  well  preserved  mommients  of 
his  existence  and  primitive  life.  He  left 
no  written  record,  but  he  made  his  indel- 
ible mark  in  graves,  village  sites,  earthen 
and  stone  structures  of  civil,  religious  and 
military  significance,  "silent  witnesses  of 
a  busy  but  unfathomable  antiquity,"  that 
unmistakably  indicate  an  ambitious  and 
strenuous  life.  A  college  senior  decided 
to  write  his  graduating  thesis  on  the 
Mound  Builders.  He  wrote  a  learned 
professor  asking  him  who  built  the  mounds 
and  when  they  were  made.  The  professor 
replied,  "The  mounds  were  built  by  the 
Mound  Builders,  and  they  were  built  in  a 
prehistoric  age."  And  the  honest  profes- 
sor told  about  all  that  is  known  concerning 
the  mounds  and  their  makers. 

The  origin  of  this  strange  people  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  Scholars  can  not  agree  as  to 
their  whence  or  whither.  They  may  have 
descended  from  some  ancient  race  of  Eur- 
ope or  Asia.  They  may  have  emigrated 
from  South  America  or  Mexico.     Possibly 


like  Topsy  they  just  "grew  up"  in  the 
United  States  and  those  in  Ohio  were  the 
original  '  'Buckeyes."  We  do  not  know. 
One  thing  seems  pretty  certain;  they  ex- 
isted and  passed  away  before  the  race  of 
Indians,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  in- 
habited this  country.  Some  claim  that  the 
Mound  Builders  were  the  remote  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  whom  the  European  dis- 
(overers  found  on  this  continent.  But  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  been  as  ignorant  of 
the  Mound  Builders  as  we  are.  The 
Mound  Builders  were  scattered  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  but  especi- 
ally inhabited  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
Valleys.  They  followed  the  great  water 
courses.  The  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami  were  chosen  fields  for  the  location 
of  these  people.  In  over  twelve  thousand 
places  in  the  present  limits  of  our  state, 
are  found  proofs  of  their  habitation,  and 
these  various  evidences  reveal  that  they 
were  agricultural,  piscatorial,  military  and 
religious  in  their  nature  and  custonas. 
They  were  cunning  and  showed  sagacity 
and  foresight,  not  only  in  the  selection 
of  places  for  habitation,  but  in  the  method 
of  construction,  design  and  purpose  of 
their  structures.  They  had  the  architec- 
tural and  engineering  talent.  In  this  they 
surpassed  the  Indian  and  vie  with  many 
ancient  and  extinct  races. 

SERPENT    MOUND. 

Amon*^  all  the  monuments,  curious,  vast 
and  inexplicable  left  by  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, the  Serpent  Mound  is  the  most  mys- 
terious and  awe-inspiring.  It  is  located 
in  Bratton  Township,  northern  part  of 
Adams  County.  The  country  there  pre- 
sents a  region  of  hill,  dale,  plain  and 
stream  of  harmonious  variety  and  most 
pleasing   beauty.      In   the   upper   part  of 
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this  county  there  rises  a  picturesque  and 
meandering  little  river  known  as  Brush 
Creek.  This  creek  is  created  by  the  con- 
fluence of  tributary  streams,  the  chief  ones 
being  called  the  East  Fork,  the  Middle 
Fork  and  the  West  Fork;  the  East  and 
West  P'orks,  flowing  from  the  directions 
indicated  by  their  names,  unite  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  mound;  the  Middle 
Fork  originates  in  Highland  County  and 
flowing  south  empties  into  the  East  Fork 
just  above  its  juncture  with  the  West 
Fork;  the  meeting  of  these  three  prongs 
of  the  river  fork  that  forms  Brush  Creek 
can  be  easily  seen  from  the  Mound  Bluff. 
Along  the  east  side  of  Brush  Creek,  which 
flows  directly  south  into  the  Ohio,  begin- 


described,  so  that  the  narrow  neck  or 
ridge  spur,  thus  carved  out  of  the  hill  side, 
towers  boldly  and  abruptly,  in  full  view, 
from  the  deep  level  below.  The  bluff  is 
crowned  with  immense  protruding  rocks 
that  like  a  brow  of  rugged  furrows  frown 
defiantly  at  the  pretty  hills,  peacefully 
skirting  the  horizon  far  beyond  the  inter- 
vening plain. 

Upon  the  crest  of  this  high  ridge  lies 
in  graceful  and  gigantic  undulations  the 
Great  Serpent.  The  high  summit  uponv 
which  the  serpent  appears  to  wind  its  way, 
is  crescent  shaped,  its  concave  side  being 
on  the  west,  against  the  Brush  -Creek  val- 
ley; this  table  top  is  moreover  highest  at 
its   south-eastern   section,    where   it    starts- 


THE  GREAT  SERPENT. 


ning  almost  imperceptibly  a  mile  or  more 
below  the  East  and  West  Fork  junction 
and  running  parallel  with  the  creek  is  a 
hilly  elevation  of  land,  the  sununit  of 
which  forms  a  long  stretch  of  plateau. 

This  table  plain,  its  sloping  sides  rising 
higher  and  higher,  suddenly  terminates  at 
its  northern  end  in  a  sharp,  jutting  bluff 
with  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  wall, 
averaging  a  hundred  feet  high  on  the  west, 
where  it  overhangs  Brush  Creek,  whose 
waters  wash  its  base.  This  bluff  sur- 
mounts on  the  north  and  for  a  slight  dis- 
tance on  the  east,  a  steep,  deep  ravine, 
forming  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  for 
want  of  a  definite  name  we  designate 
Small  Run.  The  north  and  east  banks  of 
Small  Run  recede  gradually  to  a  height 
much    lower  than   the  elevated   peak  just 


from  the  plateau  or  broad  hill  summit^ 
whence  it  pitches  gently  downward  to  its 
western  edge  and  its  projecting  north  end. 
This  tipped  surface  enabled  his  creators 
and  exhibitors  to  so  place  the  wonderful 
serpent  upon  a  shelving  bed  that  he  would 
easily  be  seen  in  all  his  majectic  length 
and  snake  splendor  from  far  and  near  on 
the  plains  below.  For  exhibition  purposes 
no  finer  opportunity  from  a  natural  com- 
bination of  features,  could  have  been 
found  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  perhaps  not 
in  the  Mississippi  basin.  Here  was  a 
superb  inclined  stage,  elevated  before  a 
spacious  hill-surrounded  pit,  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  affording  ample  accom- 
modations for  audiences  of  untold  num- 
bers. The  serpent,  beginning  with  his  tip 
end,  starts  in  a  triple  ceil  of  the  tail  on 
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the  most  marked  elevation  of  the  ridge 
and  extends  along  down  the  lowering  crest 
in  beautiful  folds,  curving  gracefully  to 
right  and  left  and  swerving  deftly  over  a 
depression  in  the  center  of  his  path  and 
winding  in  easy  and  natural  convolutions 
down  the  narrowing  ledge  with  head  and 
neck  stretched  out  serpent-like  and  pointed 
to  the  west ;  the  head  is  apparently  turned 
upon  its  right  side  with  the  great  mouth 
wide  open,  the  extremities  of  the  jaws, 
the  upper  or  northern  lying  one  being  the 
longer,  united  by  a  concave  bank,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  which  is  a  large  oval  or 
«gg-shaped  hollow,  eighty-six  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  inside 
transverse,  formed  by  the  artificial  em- 
bankment from  two  to  three  feet  high  and 


ering  in  the  snows  of  many  centuries.  The 
effect  the  sight  of  it  produces,  from  close 
inspection  or  distant  view,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  or  described.  Prof.  F.  W.  Put- 
nam of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  to  whom 
is  due  the  credit  of  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  the  mound,  says  in  the 
account  of  his  first  visit :  "The  graceful 
curves  throughout  the  whole  length  of  this 
singular  effigy  give  it  a  strange  life-like 
appearance;  as  if  a  huge  serpent,  slowly 
uncoiling  itself  and  creeping  silently  and 
stealthily  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  was 
about  to  seize  the  oval  within  its  extended 
jaws.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
lights  and  shades  are  brought  out  in  strong 
relief,  the  effect  is  indeed  strange  and 
wierd;  and  this  effect  is  heightened  still 
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about    twenty    feet    wide    at    its    greatest 
width. 

The  head  of  the  serpent  across  the  point 
of  union  of  the  jaws  is  thirty  feet  wide, 
the  jaws  and  connecting  crescent  five  feet 
high.  The  entire  length  of  the  serpent, 
following  the  convolutions,  is  thirteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  Its  width 
at  the  largest  portion  of  the  body  is 
twenty  feet.  At  the  tail  the  width  is 
no  more  than  four  or  five  feet.  Here 
the  height  is  from  three  to  four  feet, 
which  increases  towards  the  center  of 
the  body  to  a  height  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  air  line  distance  from  the 
north  side  of  the  oval  and  head  to  the 
southern  coil  of  the  tail  is  about  five  hun- 
dred feet.  The  total  length  of  the  entire 
work,  if  extended  in  full  length,  from 
west  end  of  oval  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
is  fourteen  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  Such 
is  the  size  of  the  enormous  earthen  reptile 
as  it  has  lain,  basking  in  the  suns  or  shiv- 


more  when  the  full  moon  lights  up  the 
scene  and  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the 
'whoo-whoo,  hoo-hoo'  of  the  unseen  bird 
of  night.  Reclining  on  one  of  the  huge 
folds  of  this  gigantic  serpent,  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  gleaming  from  the  distant 
hilltops,  cast  their  long  shadows  over  the 
valley,  I  mused  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
past;  and  there  seemed  to  come  to  me  a 
picture  as  of  a  distant  time,  of  a  people 
with  strange  customs,  and  with  it  came 
the  demand  for  an  interpretation  of  this 
mystery.  The  unknown  must  become 
known." 

Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was  equally  impressed 
with  the  mystery  of  this  curious  creature 
of  singular  art.  Mr.  Holmes  states:  "The 
topography  of  the  outer  end  of  this  prom- 
ontory is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  extreme 
point  is  about  thirty  feet  beyond  the  end 
of  the  artificial  embankment,  and  is 
slightly  cleft   in  the  middle.     The  right 
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hand  portion  has  no  exposure  of  rock  and 
descends  in  a  narrow  rounded  spur.  The 
left  hand  is  a  naked  shelf  of  rock  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
earth  work,  and  some  ten  feet  below  its 
terminal  point.  It  is  rounded  at  the  mar- 
gin and  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  wide. 
The  vertical  outline  is  curved  and  presents 
a  number  of  connecting  ledges  marking 
the  thickness  of  the  finer  strata.  The  en- 
tire exposure  of  rock  at  this  point  is  per- 
haps forty  feet  in  height.  Beneath  this 
a  talus   (supporting  slope)   extends  to  the 


jecting  masses  to  the  right  are  the  protrud- 
ing coils  of  the  body.  The  varying  effects 
of  light  must  greatly  increase  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  impression,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  Sylvan 
prophet  should  at  once  regard  the  prom- 
ontory as  a  great  Manitou,  (or  spiritual 
being) .  His  people  could  be  led  to  regard 
it  as  such,  and  this  would  result  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  forms  of  the  reptile, 
that  it  might  be  more  real.  The  natural 
and  the  artificial  features  must  all  have 
been  related  to  one  and  the  same  concep- 
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creek  bottom.  From  this  point,  the  ex- 
posure of  rock  extends  back  along  down 
the  creek,  descending  slightly  and  soon 
disappearing.  From  the  bank  of  the  creek 
one  has  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ser- 
pent ridge.  Having  the  idea  of  a  great 
serpent  in  mind,  one  is  struck  with  the 
remarkable  contour  of  the  bluff,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  exposure  of  the  rock,  which 
readily  assumes'  the  appearance  of  the 
reptile  lifting  its  front  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  The  head  is  the  point  of  the 
rock,  the  dark,  lip-like  edpje  is  the  muzzle, 
the  light  colored  underside  is  the  white 
neck,  the  caves  are  the  eyes,  and  the  pro- 


tion.  The  point  of  naked  rock  was  prob- 
ably at  first  and  always  recognized  as  the 
head  of  both  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
body.  It  was  to  the  Indian  the  real  head 
of  the  great  serpent  Manito." 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE   SERPENT  MOUND. 

The  most  scientific  and  satisfactory  ex- 
amination of  the  structure  of  this  serpent 
was  made  by  Prof.  Putnam,  who  carefully 
excavated  sections  of  the  serpent  and  made 
explorations  in  the  adjacent  ground  and 
the  nearby  mounds.  We  quote  from  the 
interesting  report  of  the  professor: 

"This    portion    of    the    hill    was    either 
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leveled  off  to  the  clay  before  the  oval 
work  was  made,  or  there  was  no  black 
soil  upon  the  hill  at  that  time,  as  none 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment, nor  left  below  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  serpent  itselr.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  several  sections  made  through 
the  oval  and  ths  serpent,  as  well  as  lay- 
ing bare  the  edge  along  both  sides  of  the 
embankments  throughout,  have  shown  that 
both  parts  of  this  great  earthwork  were 
outlined  upon  a  smooth  surface  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill.  In  some  places,  par- 
ticularly at  the  western  end  of  the  oval, 
and  where  the  serpent  approached  the 
steeper  portions  of  the  hill,  the  base  was 
made  with  stones,  as  if  to  prevent  it  being 
washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  In  other 
places  clay,  often  mixed  with  ashes,  was 
used  in  making  these  outlines;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  structure  was  most 
carefully  planned,  and  thoroughly  built  of 
lasting  material.  The  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  hill  shows  first  the  ledge  rock, 
upon  which  rests  the  decayed  grayish  rock 
forming  the  so-called  marl  of  the  region, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  has  by  decom- 
position become  a  grayish  clay.  Over  this 
lies  the  yellow  clay  of  the  region,  filling 
in  all  irregularities,  and  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one  to  six  feet.  Upon  this  rests 
the  dark  soil  of  recent  formation,  from 
five  to  nearly  two  feet  in  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  park.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  this  formation  constantly  in 
mind,  as  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  rely 
upon  it  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the 
works  and  burial-places.  Upon  removing 
the  sod  within  the  oval  the  dark  soil  in 
the  central  portion  was  found  to  be  nearly 
a  foot  in  depth,  where  it  must  have  formed 
after  the  oval  work  was  built.  How  many 
centuries  are  required  for  the  formation 
of  a  foot  of  vegetable  mold  we  do  not 
know ;  but  here  on  the  hard  gray  clay 
forming  the  floor  of  the  oval,  was  about 
the  same  depth  of  soil  as  on  the  level 
ground  near  the  tail  of  the  serpent,  where 
it  has  been  forming  ever  since  vegetation 
began  to  grow  upon  the  spot.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  on  removing  the  soil 
from  the  triangular  space  between  the  ser- 
pent's jaws;  and  that  there  was  about  the 
same  amount  of  soil  on  the  embankment 
is    shown    by    the    fact    that    the    several 


plowings  had  not  disturbed  the  underly- 
ing clay  of  which  the  embankments  were 
constructed." 

The  investigations  of  Professors  Put- 
nam, Holmes  and  Moorehead  and  others 
prove  conclusively  that  the  plateau  im- 
mediately south  of  the  serpent  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  prehistoric  man.  Bur- 
ials, burnt  places,  ash  beds  and  similar 
evidences  marked  the  sites  of  cemeteries 
or  villages.  In  the  graves  about  the  un- 
earthed hearths,  or  here  and  there  in  the 
ground,  were  found  thousands  of  chips 
and  flakes  of  flint,  rough  pieces  of  jasper, 
quartz  and  other  rocks;  burnished  imple- 
ments; chisel-shaped  and  sharp-edged 
knives,  spear  points,  arrow  heads;  chipped 
drills  and  perforators ;  ornaments  and  im- 
plements made  of  the  bones  of  animals 
and  birds;  pieces  of  rude  pottery  and 
fragments  of  cooking  and  other  utensils; 
bones  of  fish,  turtles,  birds  and  remains  of 
various  animals  used  for  food.  All  these 
articles  showed  beyond  question  there  had 
been  settlements  of  the  ancient  people. 
There  was  evidence  of  dwellings  and  bur- 
ials of  different  times.  Two  or  three  small 
mounds  were  found  near  the  head  of  the 
serpent.  On  the  plateau  level  just  south 
of  the-  serpent  were  ample  evidences  of 
very  ancient  habitations  and  burials. 
There  were  here  several  small  moimds  and 
one,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  just 
south  of  the  park  road,  was  a  conical- 
shaped  mound  nine  feet  high  and  seventy 
feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  mound  upon 
which  the  granite  monument  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
now  stands.  This  mound  was  opened  and 
found  to  have  been,  erected  undoubtedly 
as  the  mausoleum  of  some  important  per- 
sonage, buried  amid  unusual  ceremonies 
and  form  of  interment.  As  this  was  the 
most  interesting  and  important  burial  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  the  serpent  and 
is  typical  of  the  many  unusual  interments 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  we  give  in  full 
the  report  of  the 

EXHUMATION    BY    PROFESSOR    PUTNAM. 

"First  an  area  seventy  by  seventy-one 
feet  in  diameter  was  cleared  of  all  the 
dark  soil,  and  the  clay  was  also  removed 
for  several  inches  in  depth,  making  a  clear 
level  floor.     Eleven  feet  northwest  of  the 
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center  a  trench  was  dug,  14  inches  deep,  2 
feet  wide,  and  5  feet  long,  and  filled  with 
loose  clay,  in  which  were  a  few  small 
stones  and  several  broken  bones  of  animals. 
On  the  south  side  from  6  to  11  feet  from 
the  center  and  from  1  to  5  feet  apart  were 
four  small  holes  in  the  clay  and  14  inches 
southeast  of  the  center  was  another.  Each 
contained  stones  or  a  few  animal  bones  of 
ashes.  On  the  north  side  from  2  to  6 
feet  from  the  center  were  four  more  of 
these  holes  in  which  were  small  stones  and 
animal  bones.  These  holes  varied  from  a 
few  inches  to  over  a  foot  in  depth  and 
from  2  feet  to  nearly  7  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  position  and  the  fact  that  they  each 
contained  something  intentionally  placed 
in  them  shows  they  were  made  for  a  pur- 
pose. It  was  evident  from  their  character 
that  they  were  not  places  where  posts  had 
stood  forming  a  part  of  a  wooden  struc- 
ture. Over  this  cleared  area  and  of 
course  covering  all  these  holes  and  the 
trench,  clay  was  placed,  forming  a  level 
platform  18  inches  high.  In  the  central 
portion  of  this  platform,  covering  a  space 
30  by  35  feet  in  diameter,  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  and  kept  burning  until  a  bed  of 
ashes  a  few  inches  in  thickness  was  made, 
to  which  may  have  been  added  ashes 
brought  from  other  places,  perhaps  in 
great  part  from  the  burnt  area  extending 
for  nearly  100  feet  north  of  the  moimd. 
In  this  ash  bed  were  found  many  small 
bits  of  pottery,  pieces  of  burnt  bone  and 
mant  stone  chips;  several  broken  stone 
implements  and  about  a  dozen  perfect 
ones;  also  pieces  of  the  shells  of  fresh 
water  clams;  all  of  which  is  suggestive 
of  scraping  up  ashes  from  various  hearths 
and  depositing  all  upon  the  heap.  That 
a  large  part  of  the  ashes  were  made  on  the 
spot  was  evident  from  the  burnt  clay  be- 
low and  from  the  several  continuous 
masses  of  charcoal,  the  remains  of  logs 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

"When  this  ceremony  was  finished  and 
enough  ashes  for  the  desired  purpose  had 
been  obtained  the  body  of  an  adult  man, 
nearly  6  feet  tall  was  placed,  with  the 
head  to  the  east,  at  full  length  upon  the 
hot  ashes,  and  at  once  covered  with  clay, 
smothering  the  still  smouldering  logs  and 
changing  the  embers  to  charcoal.  Objects 
of  a  lasting  nature  do  not  seem  to  have 


been  placed  with  the  body  unless  some  of 
the  chipped  flint  points  found  near  it  in 
the  ashes  may  be  so  considered.  It  may 
be  asked  if  this  was  not  an  unsuccessful 
case  of  cremation;  but  I  think  that  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  in  the  negative;  for 
while  cremation  was  often  practiced  as  I 
have  found  on  other  occasions,  it  was  by 
diiTerent  metjiods,  and  the  ashes  and  cal- 
cined bones  were  afterwards  gathered  up 
for  burial,  or  buried  in  a  pecular  manner 
of  the  place  of  burning.  This  skeleton 
was  that  of  a  well-developed  man  of  or- 
dinary size.  The  skull  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  earth  above.  After  the 
immediate  covering  of  the  body  with  clay, 
the  mound  was  raised,  a  symmetrical  con- 
ical heap  of  clay  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  feet.  Some  time  subsequent  to  the 
building  of  the  mound  and  after  the  clay 
had  settled  to  a  compact  mass,  graves 
were  dug  upon  its  sides  and  top,  and  nine 
burials  nad  taken  place.  Some  of  the 
intrusive  graves  were  so  near  the  surface 
that  in  plowing  over  the  mound  the  bones 
had  been  disturbed,  while  others  were 
much  deeper.  One  skeleton  was  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mound  and  four 
feet  from  the  exterior  at  a  greater  depth 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  another  skele- 
ton was  found.  These  skeletons  were  ex- 
tended in  different  directions.  Wood- 
chucks  had  made  their  burrows  in  one  part 
of  the  mound  and  had  thrown  out  portions 
of  a  skull  and  other  parts  of  a  skeleton 
among  the  bones  of  which  the  woodchucks 
had  made  their  nest. 

"The  bones  in  most  of  these  graves, 
especially  when  near  the  surface  of  •  the 
mound,  were  much  decayed  and  only  frag- 
ments of  the  skeleton  could  be  traced.  In 
one  instance  only  was  anything  found  with 
the  skeleton,  and  that  was  a  fine  stone 
hatchet  resting  with  its  edge  outward  on 
the  bones  of  the  left  forearm,  as  if  the 
handle  had  been  placed  along  the  arm  and 
held  in  the  hand.  In  the  exploration  of 
this  mound  many  stone  implements  were 
found,  principally  near  the  bottom  on  a 
level  with  the  ash  bed.  Among  the  objects 
of  special  interest  found  in  or  near  the 
ash  bed  of  the  first  burial  were  a  hemis- 
phere of  hematite,  a  plummet-shaped  in- 
strument, a  small  hatchet  and  several  per- 
fect points  chipped   from  flint,  also  two 
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finely  finished  and  polished  stone  axes, 
with  straight  backs  and  grooves  around 
them  for  holding  the  ribs  by  which  they 
were  fastened  to  handles.  There  was  also 
found  near  the  edge  of  the  ashes  of  this 
burial  a  plate  of  copper  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  three  and  one-half 
inches  wide  and  one-eighth  to  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  unquestionably 
hammered  out  of  native  copper." 

Several  hundred  feet  southwest  of  the 
moniunent  mound  was  a  smaller  mound 
which  upon  exploration  was  found  to 
contain  the  first  burials  which  had  an  an- 
tiquity as  great  as  that  of  the  serpent  it- 
self and  "we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bodies  buried  at  this  spot  were  of 
the  people  who  worshipped  at  the  serpent 
shrine." 

Professor  Putnam,  corroborated  by 
other  scholarly  and  trustworthy  authori- 
ties, establishes  the  great  age  of  these 
burials  and  deep  sunken  hearth  sites  or 
fire  places  by  the  relative  placement  in  the 
strata  of  the  various  clays  and  the  subse- 
quent coverings  of  other  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion deposits  and  layers,  the  formation  of 
which  must  have  been  natural,  the  slow 
work  of  nature  requiring  centuries  of  time 
to  thus  cast  its  coverings  oyer  the  artificial 
work  of  ancient  man. 

That  the  Mound  Builders*  works  are 
very  ancient  is  proven,  however,  in  many 
ways.  By  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
articles  and  implements  found  in  the 
mounds  and  graves;  by  the  testimony  of 
the  creeks  and  rivers  in  the  changes  of 
their  courses  since  the  mounds  were  built 
and  by  the  great  trees  that  have  grown 
upon  these  mounds,  some  of  them  being 
six  hundred  years  old  and  probably  second 
or  third  growths.  From  these  evidences 
scholars  conclude  these  great  works  are  at 
least  hundreds  of  years  old  and  perhaps 
thousands.  It  is  plausibly  guessed  that 
these  people  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age, 
for  their  implements  are  almost  entirely  of 
that  material.  They  had  not  learned  the 
value  and  use  of  iron  and  other  metal  ar- 
ticles. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Mound  Builder  is 
further  determined  by  the  objects  unearth- 
ened  and  the  evident  result  upon  them  of 
chemical  and  geological  forces  of  nature. 
Professor  Putnam's  careful,  scientific  and 


unimaginative  conclusions  seem  to  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  Serpent  Moimd  was 
the  work  of  a  most  ancient  people,  popu- 
lous, energetic,  prompted  by  religious  mo- 
tives and  given  to  cerernonies  of  great 
exactness  and  elaboration.  But  still  the 
real  piu*pose  of  the  serpent  is  no  nearer 
the  solution  than  before;  "the  imknown 
must  become  known,"  the  Professor  ex- 
claimed. But  the  knowledge  still  lies 
buried,  deeper  than  any  prehistoric  man, 
in  the  very  depths  of  the  unknown.  The 
great  serpent  still  holds  within  its  coils 
the  secret  of  his  existence  as  silent  and 
impenetrable  as  the  midnight  hush  of  his 
solitary  abode  on  the  mountain  side  far 
above  the  plains  and  valleys.  It  is  most 
interesting  and  indeed  in  many  respects 
informing,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  certainly  not  conclusive,  to  consider 
the  theories  concerning  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  the  Great  Serpent  Mound. 
It  is  unquestionably  to  be  classed  with 
what  are  known  as 

EFFIGY    MOUNDS. 

The  subject  of  effigy  mounds  presents 
a  separate,  distinct  and  unique  study  for 
the  archaeologist.  The  effigy  mounds  ap- 
pear more  or  less  numerously  in  various 
parts  of  the  mound-building  country,  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  foimd  in 
many  of  the  southern  states;  many  appear 
in  Illinois,  but  Wisconsin  seems  to  have 
been  their  peculiar  field.  Hundreds  of 
them  were  discovered  in  that  state  and 
were  examined  and  described  in  official 
reports  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
In  Wisconsin  they  represent  innumerable 
animal  forms;  the  moose,  buffalo,  bear, 
deer,  fox,  frog,  eagle,  hawk,  panther, 
elephant,  and  various  fishes,  birds  and 
even  men  and  women.  In  a  few  instances, 
a  snake.  In  Wisconsin  the  effigies  were 
usually  situated  on  high  ridges  along  the 
rivers  or  on  the  elevated  shores  of  the  lake. 
Very  few  effigy  mounds  have  been  found 
in  Ohio  —  though  it  is  by  far  the  richest 
field  in  other  forms  of  mounds. 

The  most  notable  Ohio  effigies,  if  in- 
deed not  the  only  ones,  are  the  so-called 
Eagle  Mound  at  Newark,  the  Alligator  or 
Opossum  Mound  at  Granville  and  the 
Great  Serpent  Mound  in  Adams  County. 
This  latter  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
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most  distinctly  defined  effigy  mounds  in 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  I'he  purpose  and  significance  of 
these  effigy  mounds  have  thus  far  baffled 
explanation.  This  theme  can  be  treated 
only  by  analogy.  As  we  learn  from  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Antiquarian,  one  of 
the  chief  theories  is,  that  these  animal 
mounds  were  emblematic  of  various  tribes 
or  families  of  the  Mound  Builders,  as  the 
totem  among  the  Indians  was  the  token  or 
symbol  of  a  family  or  clan.  This  totem 
was  usually  an  animal  or  natural  object 
selected  for  reverential  and  superstitious 
regard.  It  also  among  the  Indians  served 
as  a  sort  of  a  surname  of  the  family.  The 
turtle,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were,  for 
example,  favored  and  honored  totems. 
Even  among  modern  civilized  nations  this 
idea  is  perpetuated,  with  less  significance, 
of  course,  as  the  adoption  by  popular  use 
of  the  Eagle  as  the  emblem  of  the  United 
States,  the  Lion  by  England,  the  Bear  by 
Russia,  etc.  With  the  Indians  this  em- 
blem or  totem  would  be  represented  often 
in  crude  wooden  images.  Adopting  this 
idea,  it  has  been  held  that  the  effigy 
mounds  represented  the  animal  emblems  or 
totems  of  racial  divisions  and  that  perhaps 
these  mounds  were  erected  either  at  the 
village  site  of  the  family  it  represented  or 
possibly  at  the  burial  place,  it  being  in 
the  latter  case  a  sort  of  representative 
monument  to  designate  the  family  or  tribe 
the  members  of  which  were  buried  about 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monument  totem. 

Another  theory  is  that  these  mound 
effigies  were  objects  of  religious  signifi- 
cance, perhaps  the  monument  itself  being 
an  object  of  worship  or  designating  the 
place  as  a  temple  where  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  honor  of  the  animal  or  to 
the  spirits  which  it  represented.  Much 
literature  has  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  possible  that  an  emblematic  system 
prevailed  among  the  Mound  Builders  and 
that  instead  of  this  system  being  portrayed 
in  the  wooden  structures,  as  with  the  In- 
dians and  the  Eskimo,  the  totems  were 
built  into  the  soil  thereby  made  impressive 
of  the  names  of  the  clans  or  gentes  resi- 
dent in  the  respective  places  thus  marked 
or  designated. 


LOCATION    OF    EFFIGY    MOUNDS. 

The  selection  of  the  location  of  these 
monuments  may  have  been  a  mixed  one. 
Perhaps  because  of  accessibility  to  the 
neighboring  clan ;  perhaps  from  the  prom- 
inence of  the  site  and  perhaps  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  site.  The  choice  of 
location  would  sometimes  indicate  that 
even  if  animal  worship  was  the  prime 
motive,  it  was  in  conjunction  with  nature 
worship,  to  which  most  savage  people  were 
given.  The  nature  of  the  location,  its  sur- 
roundings, scenery,  etc.,  evidently  were 
features  in  this  matter.  As  one  authority 
points  out,  many  primitive  peoples  were 
given  to  what  is  known  as  scenery  worship 
The  Chinese  are  cited  as  an  example  of 
this.  They  had  a  peculiar  superstition 
which  in  English  is  called  Geomancy;  the 
idea  being  that  the  scenery  is  haunted  with 
certain  spirits  which  are  spirits  of  nature. 
In  other  words,  that  there  are  certain 
occult  influences  which  prevail  over  earth, 
air,  water,  but  particularly  the  hills  and 
the  streams.  These  influences  come  into 
connection  with  human  destiny  by  gliding 
along  the  summits  of  hills  into  groves  or 
over  the  tall  trees  or  through  the  medium 
of  any  object  in  the  landscape. 

The  confonfaation  of  the  effigies,  as 
evidenced  in  many  cases,  to  the  shape  of 
the  ground  is  further  suggestive  of  animal 
worship.  So  strong  was  this  tendency  in 
aboriginal  peoples,  to  couple  scenes  of 
nature  with  animal  divinities,  that  it  led 
to  "the  transformation  of  the  formation  of 
the  earth  by  the  aid  of  art  into  shapes 
which  would  represent  the  animal  divini- 
ties to  the  eye."  This  transformed  ground 
indicates,  it  is  claimed,  that  there  was  pre- 
valent among  the  builders  a  primitive 
animism  or  belief  that  a  personal  life  or 
soul  abides  in  inanimate  objects  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  There  are  many 
places  where  the  effigies  apparently  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  so  that 
the  natural  and  artificial  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, both  combining  to  represent 
the  animal  figure.  The  suggestion  of  the 
particular  shape  which  should  be  given  to 
the  effigy  would  perhaps  come  from  the 
natural  contour  of  the  ground,  but  the 
embodiments  of  the  shape  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  work  of  art.     This  appears 
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to  have  been  true  of  many  of  the  effigy 
mounds  in  Wisconsin. 

In  other  words,  savage  peoples  were 
given  to  two  forms  of  nature  worship; 
(1)  that  of  Nature  itself,  the  hills,  trees, 
rocks,  streams,  the  scenery,  and  natural 
phenomena  as  fire,  lightning,  thunder, 
rain,  etc.,  believing  that  all  these  things 
were  animated  by  spirits  that  could  be 
propitiated  by  worship;  (2)  the  worship 
of  the  symbols  of  these,  as  the  wooden  to- 
tems or  earthen  constructed  effigies  of 
animals.  As  these  mound  effigies  often 
appear  to  have  been  placed  on  sites  natur- 
ally, in  form,  suggesting  the  animal  in 
question,  or  on  ground  moulded  or  trans- 
formed to  suggest  the  animal,  it  is  thought 
that  these  effigies  so  located  and  the  sites 
selected  for  them  present  a  double  purpose 
or  two- fold  religious  motive,  viz.,  nature 
worship,  direct  and  symbolic  worship. 

The  Great  Serpent  seems  to  singularly 
answer  to  this  "double  play"  in  supersti- 
tious nature  worship,  the  natural  mound 
itself  suggesting  a  great  serpent,  as  so  dis- 
tinguished a  scholar  as  Professor  Holmes 
has  clearly  pointed  out.  Students  of  an- 
thropology, ethnology  and  archaeology 
seem  to  agree  that  among  the  earliest  of 
religious  beliefs  is  that  of  animism  or 
nature  worship.  Next  to  this  in  the  rising 
scale  is  animal  worship  and  following  it 
is  sun  worship.  Animism  is  the  religion 
of  the  savage  and  wilder  races,  who  are 
generally  wanderers.  Animal  worship  is 
more  peculiarly  the  religion  of  the  seden- 
tary tribes  and  is  incident  to  a  condition 
where  agriculture  and  permanent  village 
life  appear.  Sun  worship  is  the  religion 
of  the  village  tribes  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
stage  which  borders  upon  the  civilized.  It 
is  a  religion  which  belongs  to  the  status 
of  barbarism,  but  often  passes  over  into 
the  civilized  state. 

The  various  authors  who  have  treated 
of  this  serpent  mound  have  maintained 
that  the  tradition  which  found  its  embodi- 
ment here  was  the  old  Brahmanic  tradi- 
tion of  the  serpent  and  the  egg.  Mr.  S. 
G.  Stpier  connects  the  effigy  with  the  ser- 
pent worship  which  is  so  extensive  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  School- 
craft has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a    sign    of    the    Hindoo    myth,    and   even 


Drake  in  his  new  volume  on  Indian  tribes 
suggests  the  same. 

WHO    WERE    THE    MOUND    BUILDERS? 

A  Study  of  the  literature  put  forth  by 
the  various  archaeologists,  more  or  less 
scholarly  as  the  case  may  be,  reveals  of 
course  no  agreement  among  them  as  to 
the  origin  or  the  race  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ers. Some  maintain  they  are  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  race,  that  they  were  the  identi- 
cal Indians  we  know  or  have  known  in 
history,  the  post-Coliunbian  Indians;  that 
they  were  Indians,  but  a  generation  or 
generations  of  the  Indians  that  passed  out 
of  existence  before  the  Indians  we  know 
anything  about  came  upon  the  scene  of 
action;  i.  e.,  they  were  the  ancestors  more 
or  less  remote  of  the  historic  Indians;  it 
is  claimed  in  this  connection  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Mexican  or 
South  American  Indians,  perhaps  of  the 
Toltecs  or  Aztecs;  again  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mexican  or  South 
American  Indians;  again  that  they  were 
the  descendants  or  successors  of  earlier 
races  of  Indians  who  originally  inhabited 
the  great  Northwest,  having  come  perhaps 
from  some  Oriental  race  across  Behring 
Strait ;  again  it  is  maintained  the  Mound 
Builders  were  a  race  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  Indian  race,  having  no 
relation  remote  or  near  to  the  people  we 
call  the  American  Indian.  Dr.  Peet's 
theory  that  the  effigy  Mound  Builders  were 
Dakota  Indians,  or  in  some  way  related  to 
them,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  various 
Indian  theories. 

Professor  W.  J.  McGee,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  a 
very  scholarly  authority,  considers  the  age 
of  the  serpent  mound  as  more  than  350 
years  and  not  unlikely  1000  years  old- 
He  thinks  it  may  have  been  built  by  the 
Indians  who  occupied  that  region  at  the 
time  when  first  discovered  by  the  whites. 
The  white  pioneers  found  the  "presumptu- 
ous descendants  of  the  builders  of  the 
Serpent  Mound  still  in  possession  of  the 
territory  on  which  this  mighty  monument 
to  their  ancestors*  religious  faith  had  been 
erected."  He  thinks  much  of  the  time  of 
those  primitive  people  was  spent  in  elab- 
orate ceremonials,  celebrated  annually, 
during  which  prolonged  rites,  they  feasted, 
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danced  and  busied  themselves  with  the 
construction  of  mounds.  He  then  conjec- 
tures that  the  Serpent  Mound,  in  its  build- 
ing, extended  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
that  the  work  was  taken  up  annually,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  periodic  festivals.  In 
this  manner  the  mound  ''underwent  a 
progressive  enlargement  and  extension 
through  a  considerable  period,  the  place 
growing  as  the  structure  developed."  He 
opines  that  the  construction  was  after  the 
habits  of  the  Indian,  the  women  bringing 
the  earth  in  baskets  on  their  backs  and  the 
men  managing  and  superintending  the 
task.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Indian 
^'braves,"  so  far  as  we  now  know*  their 
character  and  habits,  would  never  have 
exercised  the  energy  and  effort  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment. 

MANY    SERPENT    MOUNDS. 

It  is  known  to  every  scholar  that  the 
serpent  was  a  well  nigh  common  symbol 
or  object  with  the  Mound  Builders.  The 
snake  effigy,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is 
found  in  various  localities  of  the  mound 
building  territory.  They  exist  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Dakota. 
In  Dakota  a  large  stone  serpent  was  con- 
structed, "on  a  ridge  which  resembles  a 
great  serpent.  It  is  a  ridge  which  over- 
looks the  prairie  on  all  sides.  The  stones 
of  which  the  serpent  is  composed  bring 
out  the  resemblance,  the  two  stones  at  the 
head  of  the  serpent  being  very  expressive." 

In  Wisconsin  serpent  effigies  existed  at 
Mayville,  at  Green  Lake,  at  Madison,  at 
Potosi,  near  Burlington  and  elsewhere. 

Fxpm  this  hasty  and  fragmentary  sum- 
mary of  the  statements  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  the  serpent  among  the  efligy 
mounds  we  may  not  accept  as  proven  any 
of  the  many  theories  concerning  their  or- 
igin or  their  purpose,  but  we  seem  justi- 
fied in  the  conclusion  that  these  serpent 
mounds  were  built  with  reference  to  the 
religious  life  and  the  beliefs  or  supersti- 
tions of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  Mound 
Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were 
serpent  worshippers.  The  Ohio  serpent  is 
the  greatest,  most  accurate  and  distinc- 
tively representative  and  now  the  most  per- 
fectly preserved  of  all  the  snake  mounds. 
When  it  was  built  will  doubtless  always 


be  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute; 
certainly  it  existed  centuries  ago.  This 
wt  may  safely  decide  from  the  evidence 
deducted  from  the  explorations  of  the  ser- 
pent itself  and  the  surrounding  mounds 
and  village  sites  by  the  most  distinguished 
arch.TeoIogists  of  our  day,  some  of  whom 
we  have  quoted. 

Professor  James  Fergusson,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished English  authority  in  archae- 
ology, seeks  diligently  for  some  connection 
between  the  American  prehistoric  monu- 
ments and  those  of  the  Old  World.  "If 
it  is  wished  to  establish  anything  like  a 
direct  connection  between  the  two  contin- 
ents, we  must  go  back  to  the  far  distant 
prehistoric  times  when  the  conformations 
of  land  and  water  were  different  from 
what  they  now  are.  No  one,  I  presiime, 
will  be  found  to  contend  that,  since  the 
continents  took  their  present  shape,  any 
migration  across  the  Atlantic  took  place 
in  such  numbers  as  to  populate  the  land, 
or  to  influence  the  manners  or  customs  of 
the  people  previously  existing  there.  It 
may  be  that  the  Scandinavians  did  pene- 
trate in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries  to 
Vinland,  by  the  way  of  Greenland,  and  so. 
anticipated  the  discovery  of  Columbus  by 
some  centuries;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of 
that  world-pervading  energy  of  the  Aryan 
races,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  people  of  the  tumuli.  If  any  connec- 
tion really  existed  between  the  Old  and 
New  World,  in  anything  like  historic  times, 
everything  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
it  took  place  via  Behring  Strait  or  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  people  who  covered  the 
Siberian  Steppes  with  tumuli  may  have 
migrated  across  the  calm  water  of  the 
Upper  Pacific  and  gradually  extended 
themselves  down  to  Wisconsin  and  Ohio, 
and  there  left  these  memorials  we  now 
find.  It  may  also  be  admitted  that  the 
same  Asiatic  people  may  have  spread  west- 
ward from  the  original  hive,  and  been  the 
progenitors  of  those  who  covered  our 
plains  with  barrows,  but  beyond  this  no 
connection  seems  to  be  traceable  which 
would  account  for  anything  we  find. 

"Nowhere,  however,  in  America  do  these 
people  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  elevation 
of  using  even  rude  stones  to  adorn  their 
tombs  or  temples.    Nor  do  they  appear  to 
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have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron 
or  of  bronze;  all  the  tools  found  in  their 
tombs  being  of  pure  unalloyed  copper  — 
both  of  which  circumstances  seem  to  sep- 
arate these  American  Mound  Builders  en- 
tirely from  our  rude-stone  people  in  any- 
thing like  historic  times.  Unfortunately, 
also,  the  study  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Red-man,  who  occupied  North 
America  when  we  first  came  in  contact 
with  them,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject.  They  have  never 
risen  beyond  the  condition  of  hunters,  and 
have  no  settled  places  of  abode,  and  pos- 
sess no  works  of  art.  The  Mound  Build- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  were  a  settled  people, 
certainly  pastoral,  probably  to  some  extent 
even  agricultural;  they  have  fixed  well 
chosen,  unfortified  abodes,  altogether  ex- 
hibiting a  higher  state  of  civilization  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  the  present 
race  of  Red-men  ever  reached  or  are  cap- 
able of  reaching.  Although,  therefore,  it 
seems  in  vain  to  look  on  the  Red  Indians, 
who  in  modern  times  occupied  the  terri- 
tories of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Mound  Builders,  there 
are  tribes  on  the  west  coast  of  America 
that  probably  are,  or  rather  were,  very 
closely  allied  to  them." 

SERPENT   WORSHIP. 

That  the  Mound  Builders  bore  some 
religious  if  not  ethnic  relationship  to  the 
earliest  races  of  Europe  and  the  Orient  is 
implied  from  the  universality  with  which 
the  first  known  peoples  worshipped  the 
serpent.  Professor  J.  G.  R.  Forlong  in 
his  "Sources  and  Streams  of  the  Faith  of 
Men  in  all  Lands,"  has  most  exhaustively 
investigated  this  interesting  subject.  He 
demonstrates  that  the  earliest  object  of 
worship  known  to  primitive  man  was  the 
tree,  the  most  beautiful  form  of  nature, 
symbolical  of  the  productive  and  living 
force  of  nature  growing  from  mother  earth 
in  symmetrical  and  ever  changing  forms. 
The  tree  worship  was  the  first  form  of 
nature  worship  leading  directly  to  the  wor- 
ship of  other  objects  of  inanimate  nature, 
the  rocks,  the  bushes  and  even  sticks  and 
inert  objects.  Mr.  Forlong  says:  "The 
second  great  deity,  and  to  us  in  this  civil- 
ized and  wholly  changed  state  of  existence, 
strange  and  ever-horrible  deity,  is  one  still 


more  prominent  —  the  anguis  in  herha  — 
or  mysterious  'stranger  in  the  grass,*  who 
overcame  with  honey  words  the  fabled 
mother  of  us  all,  and  who  to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  the  primitive  race,  overcame 
by  god-like  power,  man,  as  well  as  the 
strongest  beast  of  the  field.  That  as  a 
mere  reptile  he  was  'subtler,'  as  the  story 
says,  than  every  other  creature,  has  not 
since  appeared,  but  his  subtle  mode  of 
approach,  his  daring  and  upright  dash^ 
was  pictured  as  god-like,  and  in  nearly  all 
eastern  countries  he  is  still  not  only  feared 
but  worshipped  as  *the  God  of  our  Fath- 
ers,* and  the  symbol  of  desire  and  creative 
energy." 

The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  utt- 
doubtedly  the  first  form  and  ever  after, 
even  to  this  day,  the  predominating  one 
in  the  religious  rites  bestowed  upon  animal 
life  in  general;  the  fear  and  reverence 
accorded  animals  primarily  considered 
sacred  or  made  so  by  gradually  regarding 
them  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers 
finally  embraced  a  great  number  of  animal 
forms.  But  the  "trail  of  the  serpent"  was 
over  and  above  them  all,  in  all  races,  all 
climes  and  all  times.  The  serpent  more 
than  any  other  animate  creature  possesses 
properties  of  mystery  and  divinity.  He 
moves  "swift  as  a  shadow"  without  hands, 
feet,  wings  or  fins,  on  land  or  water ;  with- 
out noise  or  warning;  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow  he  strikes  his  foe  and  pierces 
him  with  his  death-dealing  fangs;  or  en- 
velopes his  enemy,  no  matter  how  large 
or  strong,  in  his  resistless  embrace  and 
crushes  the  breath  of  life  from  his  victim 
or  swallows  whole  his  prey  that  is  trans- 
fixed by  his  charm  or  unaware  of  his  silent 
approach;  his  colors  are  as  variegated  as 
the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  his  movements 
graceful  and  weird;  the  glow  of  his  eye 
enthralling;  he  assumes  a  variety  of  forms 
and  figures;  sheds  his  skin  and  comes 
forth  renewed  and  rejuvenated ;  he  is  long 
lived;  enlarges  his  size  and  strength;  he 
is  inspirited  and  fiery.  Surely  a  creature 
with  such  anamalous  powers  was  well  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  awe,  superstition, 
fear  and  reverence  of  the  primitive  ages. 

The  adoration  of  the  serpent  enters 
closely  into  union  with  all  faiths  to  the 
present  hour.  We  find  him  in  the  Vishnas, 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  tales  of  Vedic  Avat- 
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ars.  He  is  God  in  eternity,  the  many  coils 
of  the  snake  representing  infinitiveness  and 
eternity,  especially  so  as  represented  by  the 
Egyptians  with  tail  in  mouth.  There  is 
no  mythology  or  ancient  sculpture  in 
which  the  serpent  does  not  bear  a  part. 
The  universality  of  serpent  worship  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  the  learned. 
It  is  called  Ophiolatry.  It  has  been  wor- 
shiped in  the  lowest  strata  of  civilization. 
In  Egypt  we  see  the  serpent  under  a  multi- 
tude of  symbols  and  connected  with  all 
sorts  of  worship;  also  in  Syria  and  India. 
We  meet  him  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
the  Groves  of  Epidauraus,  and  in  the 
Samothracian  huts. 

The  Serpent  Mound  was  first  promin- 
ently brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  who  "dis- 
covered" the  serpent  during  their  archae- 
ological explorations  of  the  remains  of  the 
Moimd  Builders  in  the  Ohia  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys.  This  was  about  the  year 
1846.  They  found  the  mound  in  a  very 
neglected  condition,  the  young  growth  of 
forest  and  underbrush  nearly  obscuring  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  mound.  They 
made  a  clearing  sufficient  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  survey,  which,  however,  has 
since  proven  to  be  incomplete  and  inac- 
curate. They  published  in  their  report  to 
the  United  States  Government,  printed  in 
1848,  a  description  of  the  mound.  Thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  after  the  visit  of 
Squier  and  Davis,  a  windstorm  swept  over 
the  serpent  hill,  tearing  up  the  trees  and 
doing  much  damage  to  the  serpent.  This 
was  followed  by  a  clearing  of  the  land 
and  the  serpent  was  more  or  less  mutilated 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Subse- 
quently Nature,  through  the  regrowth  of 
trees  and  settling  of  sod,  endeavored  to 
repair  some  of  the  damage. 

Professor  Putnam,  Chief  of  the  Ethno- 
logical and  Archaeological  Department  of 
the  Peabody  Musexun,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
became  much  interested  in  this  mound,  and 
in  1883,  in  company  with  four  fellow  ar- 
chaeologists visited  it,  finding  the  mound 
in  a  very  neglected  and  deplorable  condi- 
tion. He  appreciated  its  value  and  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  greatest  specimen  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
in  the  world.  The  mound  upon  which  it 
is  situated  was  then  the  property  of  Mr. 


Lovett.  Professor  Putnam  returned  to 
Boston  with  the  enthusiastic  purpose  of 
securing  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  the  serpent.  He  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  people  who  he 
thought  would  be  interested  in  his  pur- 
pose. In  1885  he  again  visited  the  ser- 
pent, finding  its  destruction  would  be  in- 
evitable unless  immediate  measures  were 
taken  for  its  preservation.  He  secured 
an  option  upon  some  65  or  70  acres  in- 
cluding and  surrounding  ~  the  Serpent 
Mound.  Again  returning  to  Boston,  he 
secured  the  interest  of  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  a  wealthy  lady  interested  in 
archaeology,  through  whose  efforts  and 
those  of  Professor  Putnam,  assisted  also 
by  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  distinguished 
American  historian,  and  Mr.  Martin 
Brimmer  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
University,  a  fund  of  nearly  $6,000  was 
collected  with  which  Professor  Putnam 
purchased  the  property,  the  title  being 
placed  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Museimi,  Cambridge.  These 
trustees  were  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland,  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  Francis  C.  Lowell  and 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam.  Following  the  pur- 
chase. Prof.  Putnam  with  a  corps  of  assist- 
ants spent  portions  of  three  successive 
summers  beginning  in  1886,  in  exploring 
the  surroundings  of  the  mound,  excavating 
various  portions  of  it  and  the  mounds, 
village  and  cemetery  sites  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds- 
thereabouts  so  as  to  form  what  would  be 
a  park  or  resort  grounds  for  visitors  and 
students.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  purchase,  the  additional  funds  be- 
ing also  raised  through  the  agency  of 
Prof.  Putnam,  who  also,  through  the  aid 
of  Mr;  M.  C.  Reed  of  Hudson,  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature 
of  Ohio  to  exempt  the  property  from  tax- 
ation and  put  it  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  state.  This  was 
the  first  law  passed  by  any  legislature  for 
the  protection  of  archaeologic  remains  in 
the  United  States.  Many  have  since  been 
passed  by  other  states  and  by  congress. 

The  property  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers, 
who  acted  as  warden  for  it.    Thus  matters 
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stood  for  four  or  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  Serpent  Mound  and  park  received 
slight  care  and  protection,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor,  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, was  so  far  distant  that  its  officers 
could  not  give  it  the  proper  attention. 
After  a  few  years  of  possession  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  they 
transferred  the  title  of  the  mound  and 
park  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  who  in  turn  in  October, 
1900,  transferred  it  to  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
The  Ohio  society  has  thus  far  more 
than  faithfully  carried  out  the  condi- 
tions of  the  transfer  of  this  property. 
They  have  completely  restored  the  park 
and  serpent,  have  built  a  comfortable 
house  upon  the  grounds  near  the  ser- 
pent for  the  residence  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Serpent  and  Park.  The 
society  has  placed  upon  the  mound,  just 
south  of  the  serpent,  a  beautiful  marble 
moniunent  commemorative  of  the  discov- 
•ery  of  the  mound  by  Squier  and  Davis,  its 
subsequent  restoration  by  Professor  Put- 
nam and  its  transfer  by  Harvard  Univer- 
•sity  to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  This  monument  was 
erected  January,  1902.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  present  to  direct  the  setting  of 
the  gray  granite  slab,  in  some  sense  a  sort 
of  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
liistoric  serpent.  .  It  was  a  clear  but  bleak 
midwinter  day,  and  standing  upon  the 
lofty  plateau  we  could  see  across  the  val- 
ley for  miles  to  the  hazy  hills  of  Highland 
County,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  in  Southern  Ohio.  There  were  no 
formal  ceremonies.  The  workmen  tugged 
at  the  great  granite  slab  while  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  the  writer  herewith,  "stood 
around"  and  gazed  at  the  landscape  or 
the  curious  coils  of  the  great  earthen  snake, 
the  most  mysterious  and  interesting  relic 
of  the  Mound  Builders  either  in  the  Ohio 
or  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Occasionally 
some  visiting  stranger  or  passing  traveler 
would  drive  into  the  park,  look  attentively 
at  the  weird  and  inexplicable  serpentine 
structure  with  all  the  awe  and  amazement 
with    which    one    could    contemplate    the 


Sphinx  of  Sahara,  ask  a  few  questions 
that  nothing  short  of  inspiration  could 
answer,  and  then,  like  the  Arab  with 
folded  tent,  "silently  steal  away." 

The  chill  air,  the  soughing  wind,  the 
barren  scene  of  hill  and  dale,  so  withered 
and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  made  strange 
and  foreboding  setting  to  the  weird  and 
uncanny  Serpent  wriggling  in  its  winter 
nudity  toward  the  rocky  precipice. 

Unsolved  riddle  of  the  misty  past! 


Why  lies  this  mighty  serpent  here, 
Let  him  who  knoweth  tell  — 

*       *       $i       ^        ^ 

Why  lies  it  here?  —  not  here  alone, 

But  far  to  East  and  West 
The  wonder-working  snake  is  known, 

A  mighty  god  confessed. 

Where  Ganga  scoops  his  sacred  bed, 
And  rolls  his  blissful  flood. 

Above  Trimurti's  threefold  head 
The  serpent  swells  his  hood. 

And  where  the  procreant  might  of  Nile 
Impregned  the  seedful  rood, 

Enshrined  with  cat  and  crocodile 
The  holy  serpent  stood. 

And  when  o'er  Tiber's  yellow  foam 

The  hot  cirocca  blew, 
And  smote  the  languid  sons  of  Rome 

With    fever's    yellow    hue, 

Then  forth  from  Esculapius'  shrine 
The  Pontiff's  arm  revealed,  ^ 

In  folded  coils,  the  snake  divine, 
And  all  the  sick  were  healed. 

And  wisest  Greece  the  virtue  knew 
Of  the  bright  and  scalt  twine. 

When  winged  snakes  the  chariot  drew 
From  Dame  Dememtcr's  shrine. 

And  Maenad  maids,  with  festive  sound. 
Did  keep  the  Night  awake, 

When    with    three    feet    they    beat   the 
ground, 
And  hymned  the  Bacchic  snake; 

And  west,  far  west,  beyond  the  seas, 

Beyond   Tezcuco's   lake. 
In  lands  where  gold  grows  thick  as  peas. 

Was  known  this  holy  snake. 
***** 
And  here  the  serpent  lies  in  pride, 

His  hoary  tale  to  tell. 

[The  above  verses  arc  from  the  poem  of  Prol 
Blackie,  on  the  Ancient  Serpent  near  Loch  NcU» 
Scotland.] 
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THE  ALAMO 

By  James  Ball  Naylor 

Night !  And  all  still  in  the  Alamo !    * 
To  the  east  gleams  the  pale  moon,  floating  high 
In  the  dusky  deeps  of  the  starlit  sky ; 
To  the  west,  o'er  the  San  Antone,  low  down. 
Shine  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  frontier  town; 
And  to  north,  and  south,  and  on  either  hand — 
Just  without  the  walls  —  Santa  Anna's  band 
Of  murderous  Mexican  cutthroats  lie. 
Awaiting  the  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Weak  cravens  at  heart,  but  in  numbers  strong, 
They  have  thirsted  hungrily,  thirsted  long; 
And  now  they  are  eager  to  rise  and  go 
To  the  feast  of  blood  —  in  the  Alamo! 

Night!   And  all  hushed  is  the  Alamo! 
Above,  on  the  worn  wall  weltering  white 
In  the  radiant  flood  of  wan  moonlight. 
Floats  the  Texan  flag  —  red  band,  white  bar. 
And  a  field  of  blue  with  a  single  star; 
Below,  in  the  sheltering  shadows  deep. 
Is  a  small  band  of  heroes,  not  one  asleep. 
Each  knows  —  but  he  voices  it  not  in  breath — 
That  the  coming  dawn  ushers  coming  death ! 
Each  feels  that  for  him  'tis  the  last  of  life; 
But  he  grips  his  rifle  and  grasps  his  knife, 
Resolves  that  unflinching  he'll  meet  the  foe 
And  die  like  a  man  —  in  the  Alamo  ! 
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Dawn !   And  astir  is  the  Alamo  1 
From  the  eastern  world,  like  a  babe  new-bom. 
And  with  smiling  face,  peeps  the  rosy  Mom; 
But  the  grim  Earth,  wrinkled  and  sere  and  brown, 
Gives  an  answering  shudder,  an  answering  frown. 
Then  —  crash  I  —  bang  1  —  boom !  and  a  flash  of  flame, 
And  heirs  let  loose ;   and  war  is  the  game  1 
See !   The  Lone-Star  flag  flutters  high  overhead ; 
And  the  Mexican  streams  wide  —  blood-red  1 
And  hark!    0*er  the  din  thunders  Travis*  call: 
*'To  the  western  wall !   To  the  western  wall !" 
And  shot  answers  shot,  and  blow  answers  blow 
On  the  sacred  ground  of  the  Alamo! 

Dawn !   And  fierce  fight  in  the  Alamo ; 
The  Mexicans  scale  the  face  of  the  wall. 
To  struggle  and  strive,  to  falter  and  fall; 
For,  ringed  by  a  cordon  of  guns  and  blades. 
Is  the  wall-top  high,  and  the  Stygian  shades 
Are  inviting  all  who  would  seek  to  pass — 
No  matter  their  merit,  no  matter  their  class! 
So  the  wild  wave  rises;    then  breaks,  recedes, 
Leaving  dead  men  piled  like  sea-drifted  weeds; 
And  over  the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  dead. 
Floats  the  Lone-Star  flag  and  the  flag  blood-red; 
And  some  lips  mutter  pray'rs,  and  some  curses  low, 
And  brief  respite  comes  to  the  Alamo. 

Morn  1   And  dead  strife  in  the  Alamo  1 
Santa  Anna's  hosts  again  make  assault; 
And  it's  "forward  all"  with  no  chance  to  halt. 
To  the  ladders  —  and  up  scramble  peon,  don, 
With  the  blood-thirst  mad ;   and  the  fight  is  on  I 
But  hot  though  their  blood,  they  shiver  to  feel 
The  chill,  deadly  touch  of  keen  Yankee  steel ; 
And  they  waver,  flee,  as  out  of  the  gloom 
Where  Jim  Bowie  lies  ill  in  a  farther  room, 
Comes  his  yet  hale  voice  in  a  frantic  yell : 
"Give  'em  hell,  my  boys!    Give  'em  hell!    Give  'em  hell  I" 
And  his  wild  words  follow  the  flying  foe — 
O'er  the  blood-stained  walls  of  the  Alamo! 
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Morn!    And  despair  in  the  Alamo! 
*Tis  the  third  and  last  charge,  and  hand-to-hand 
With  their  foes  cope  the  heroes  of  Travis*  band; 
Assailed  on  all  sides,  overpowered,  they  cry : 
"Give  us  chance  to  fight !   Give  us  room  to  die  !*' . 
'Tis  all  that  they  ask,  'tis  all  that  they  crave ; 
Just  an  honest  combat  —  an  unknown  grave ! 
Brave  Travis  shot  through,  with  his  latest  breath 
Murmurs,  "Men,  fight  on !"  and  sinks  down  to  death ! 
Poor  Thimblerig,  battling  with  Crockett,  tries 
To  ward  off  a  blow;  and  drops  and  dies; 
And  his  gamester  blood  goes  to  swell  the  flow 
Of  nobler  blood  in  the  Alamo  I 

Day!    And  brave  deeds  in  the  Alamo! 
Falling  one  by  one,  scorning  favor  or  fear. 
The  Americans  fight;    but  the  end  draws  near. 
Jim  Bowie,  tracked  home  to  his  rock-walled  lair. 
Defies  the  base  cowards  who  seek  him  there; 
A  sick  man  at  best  —  half -dying,  half -dead — 
His  tongue  spits  out  venom,  his  gun  belches  lead ! 
An  answering  volley !    He  grovels  low. 
But  his  great,  crude  soul  refuses  to  go 
To  its  final  rest ;   and  his  ruthless  knife 
Reaches  forth  to  snatch  at  another  life — 
And  gets  it,  indeed!    And  to  and  fro 
Rings  his  death-cry  —  throughout  the  Alamo! 

Day!    And  the  end  in  the  Alamo! 
Davy  Crockett  succumbs  the  last  of  all — 
His  face  to  the  foe,  his  back  to  the  wall ; 
His  sturdy  arms  folded,  his  brawny  chest  bare, 
His  gun  at  his  feet  —  and  his  head  in  the  air ! 
And  this  be  his  epitaph  —  words  that  he  sung 
When  the  world  was  his  and  his  soul  was  young : 
"Saddled  and  bridled  and  booted  rode  he, 
A  plume  in  his  bonnet,  a  sword  at  his  knee; 
But  toom  cam'  the  saddle,  all  bluidy  to  see, 
And  hame  cam*  the  steed  —  but  hame  never  cam*  he!** 
*Tis  the  end  1   The  end  1   And  the  midday  glow 
Of  the  sun  marks  peace  in  the  Alamo! 
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Locomotives  at  CoUinwood 

By  W.  Frank  McCIure 


The  present  article  is  the  second  of  the  industrial  series  appearing  in  The 
Ohio  Magazine^  under  the  general  title,  "The  Handling  of  Big  Things/'  the  first, 
in  the  July  number,  having  been  devoted  to  **Coal  and  Iron  on  Ohio  Docks/' 
Here  is  described,  and  admirably  illustra*ed,  the  vast  railway  industry  developed 
in  recent  years  at  CoUinwood,  Ohio,  where  locomotives  of  enormous  weight  are 
handled  like  toys,  made  over  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing,  on  a  system  of  quick 
work,  labor  saving  and  efficiency  not  dreamed  of  by  the  average  traveller  who  only 
beholds  ''the  iron  horse''  on  the  road  in  all  its  majesty.  To  those  who  would 
know  all  that  is  involved  in  the  great  spectacle  of  a  giant  locomotive  in  motion, 
Mr.  McC lure's  article  will  prove  most  interesting. 


p 


^m 


ICKING  up  locomotives  of  240,- 
000  pounds,  swinging  them 
through  the  air  like  so  many 
toys  and  finally  depositing  them 
two  hundred  feet  away,  is  an 
every  day  occurrence  at  the 
CoUinwood,  Ohio,  shops.  The  onlooker 
stands  aghast  as  he  witnesses  for  the  first 
time  the  marvelous  "Handling  of  Big 
Things"  at  this,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  Buckeye  State. 

Here  to  our  right  is  a  man  engaged  in 
setting  a  tire  upon  a  drive  wheel  a  foot 
taller  than  himself.  Yonder  is  a  force  of 
riveters  standing  erect  within  the  boiler 
of  a  road  engine;  and  above  the  heads  of 
all  the  workmen,  a  locomotive  tender, 
suspended  from  a  giant  crane,  is  bearing 
down  upon  us  like  an  instrument  of  war. 
In  another  moment  the  great  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  outside  fly  open  and  a  wrecked 
iron  horse  from  the  hospital  track  is  ush- 
ered into  the  midst  of  these  tremendous 
activities.  The  rear  end  is  made  to  fit  into 
a  cradle,  the  front  into  a  sling.  A  moment 
more  and  the  locomotive  is  lifting  its 
dilapidated  head  above  its  fellows  and 
climbs  over  a  half  dozen  in  reaching  the 
repair  pit  to  which  it  has  been  assigned. 

CoUinwood  is  a  town  of  a  few  thousand 
population  about  ten  miles  east  of  Cleve- 
land and  one-half  mile  from  the  banks  of 
Lake  Erie.  It  has  long  been  the  site  of 
a    large    Lake    Shore   roundhouse   and   an 


important  midway  point  between  New 
\'ork  and  Chicago.  Four  years  ago  the 
expenditure  of  several  million  dollars  in 
locomotive  repair  shops  and  storehouses 
was  begun  and  has  continued  vigorously 
ever  since,  until  today  the  industries  as  a 
whole  cover  fifty-seven  acres.  These  are 
among  the  very  largest  repair  shops  in  the 
world.  Their  interiors  present  a  sight  not 
unlike  the  machinery  hall  of  a  world's 
exposition. 

At  5 :30  A.  M.  each  day  a  train  leaves 
the  CoUinwood  shops  for  Cleveland.  At 
six  different  stops  on  the  return  trip  it 
picks  up  workmen.  On  its  arrival  at  the 
shops  nine  hundred  men  step  from  this 
train  in  just  two  minutes'  time  and  go  to 
their  respective  posts  of  duty.  To  the 
nine  hundred  must  be  added  nearly  five 
hundred  more  who  live  nearby,  or  who 
come  from  other  directions,  making  in  all 
fourteen  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  rep- 
resent skilled  labor. 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
locomotives  on  the  road  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  of  which  must  at  some  time  in  their 
existence  pay  a  visit  to  the  CoUinwood 
shops.  Twenty-three  of  these  locomotives 
can  be  overhauled  at  one  time  inside  these 
shops.  The  average  number  handled  in 
( ne  month  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty. 

When  the  CoUinwood  shops  were  built 
a  one-hundred  ton  crane  was  installed,  it 
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being  supposed  that  the  motive  power  to 
be  handled  would  not  exceed  this  capacity. 
A  year  ago  this  capacity,  however,  was 
increased  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  take 
care  of  locomotives  of  greater  size ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  have  to  be  increased 
again  to  meet  the  same  necessity.  The 
evolution  of  the  locomotive  in  recent  years 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  The  largest 
on  the  Lake  Shore  system  today  weighs 
with    the    tender,   419,600    pounds.      The 


switching  locomotives  of  even  two  or  three 
years  ago.  The  tank  capacity  is  eight 
thousand  gallons  and  the  capacity  for  coal 
eight  tons.  The  wheel  base  of  this  great 
iron  horse,  including  the  tender,  is  fifty- 
four  feet,  five  and  a  half  inches. 

Each  locomotive  when  it  is  built  is  as- 
signed a  certain  mileage,  which  it  is  to 
make  before  it  shall  receive  a  general 
overhauling;  and  when  the  overhauling  is 
done  it  is  again  assigned  a  definite  mile- 


LIFTING  A  LARGE  LOCOMOTIVE  INTO  MID  AIR. 


crane,  of  course,  is  not  expected  to  lift 
the  entire  weight  of  an  engine  and  tender 
as  it  is  when  ready  for  service.  Before 
the  crane  grapples  with  it,  the  locomotive 
proper  is  separated  from  the  tender  and 
the  water  is  removed  from  the  engine 
boiler. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
engine  referred  to  is  the  biggest  switching 
locomotive  in  the  world  and  weighs  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  largest 
5 


age.  Individual  responsibility  for  failure 
of  a  locomotive  to  perform  the  task  set  be- 
fore it  is  easily  fixed  by  means  of  a  notable 
system  of  records.  As  to  the  requirements 
upon  various  engines,  it  may  be  stated,  for 
example,  that  a  modern  passenger  locomo- 
tive is  expected  to  cover  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  between  general  "shop 
pings,"  intermediate  repairs  being  made  at 
the  various  roundhouses. 

In  accordance  with  the  S5rstem  of  plac- 
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ing  individual  responsibility  for  all  work, 
the  superintendent  of  shops  is  responsible 
for  all  power  cut  out  of  service  on  the 
road  and  placed  inside  the  shop  grounds, 
and  this  responsibility  does  not  end  until 
the  locomotive  is  ready  for  service  again. 
From  the  time  that  it  is  ready  for  service 
until  it  is  once  more  cut  out  for  repairs 
in  the  shop,  the  master  mechanic  shoulders 
the  responsibility.  All  the  intermediate 
repairs  referred  to  at  the  roundhouses  are 


specifying  it  is  furnished  to  the  master 
mechanic.  When  the  locomotive  is  ready 
to  leave  the  shops  it  is  inspected  jointly 
by  the  shop  inspector,  under  the  superin- 
tendent of  shops,  and  an  inspector  work- 
ing under  the  master  mechanic.  Every 
workman  who  has  any  part  whatever  in 
the  handling  of  the  locomotive  is  respon- 
sible to  his  immediate  foreman,  just  as 
the  foreman  is  responsible  to  his  super- 
iors.    In  spite  of  the  many  intricate  parts 


A  NOONDAY  MEETING  OF  THE  WORKMEN. 


made  under  the  direction  of  the  master 
mechanic.  When  a  locomotive  is  to  go  to 
the  CoUinwood  shops,  the  master  mechanic 
furnishes  the  shop  force  with  what  is 
known  as  a  ''work"  report,  specifying  the 
class  of  repairs  to  be  made.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  kept  by  the  master  mechanic 
himself,  and  one  is  also  sent  to  each  of 
the  working  foremen  engaged  on  the  job. 
If  the  shop  inspector  finds  any  additional 
work  necessary  not  on  the  report,  a  copy 


of  a  locomotive,  the  company  records  show 
less  than  one  engine  failure  for  every  six- 
teen thousand  miles  —  an  engine  failure 
constituting  a  delay  of  one  minute  to  any 
train,  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  machinery. 
All  this  means  much  indeed  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public. 

Each  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
locomotives  has  a  decided  individuality  in 
the  eyes  of  the  railroad.  At  headquarters 
is  known  not  only  the  cost  of  original  con- 
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stniction,  but  the  cost  of  labor  and  mater- 
ials used  in  repairs  and  the  entire  expense 
of  maintenance  down  to  date.  The  labor 
of  every  man  who  works  for  even  an  hour 
upon  a  certain  engine  is  charged  to  that 
engine,  each  mechanic  recording  his  labor 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  known  as  a  daily 
time  certificate,  which  in  turn  is  certified 
to  by  his  immediate  foreman  and  for- 
warded to  the  general  time  keeper.  The 
records  of  the  road  enable  the  officials  to 


motive  is  simply  repaired  and  is  allowed 
to  complete  the  mileage  originally  assigned 
it. 

When  a  locomotive  is  brought  into  the 
Collinwood  shops  for  work,  it  is  first 
stripped  by  the  men  who  comprise  what 
is  known  as  the  "stripping  gang."  This 
gang  immediately  takes  off  such  parts  of 
the  engine  as  are  necessary  for  the  respec- 
tive job.  The  parts  to  be  repaired  are 
cleaned  in  a  vat  and  the  work  is  then  dis- 


THE  CAR  WHEEL  DEPARTMENT. 


show  the  exact  cost  of  labor  and  material 
for  each  mile  that  a  locomotive  travels,  or 
for  each  ton  hauled. 

In  the  case  of  collisions  or  wrecks, 
where  the  fault  is  not  one  of  defective 
workmanship  or  material,  the  locomotive 
may  enter  the  great  Collinwood  shops  for 
rebuilding,  even  though  it  may  not  have 
completed  the  mileage  assigned  to  it,  and 
no  responsibility  attaches  itself  to  those  on 
whom  it  would  otherwise  fall.     The  loco- 


stributed  among  the  various  employes  of 
the  machine  and  blacksmith  departments, 
each  part  when  repaired  to  be  returned  to 
the  erecting  side  of  the  shop,  to  be 
mounted  again  on  the  locomotive  by  the 
date  on  which  it  is  scheduled  to  go  on  the 
road.  The  dates  are  posted  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  convenient  to  each  repair  gang. 
As  soon  as  a  workman  has  been  assigned 
a  portion  of  work,  he  goes  to  the  blue 
print  room  and  states  to  the  man  in  charge 
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the  class  of  locomotive  and  the  particular 
part  on  which  he  is  to  work.  Every  part 
of  each  locomotive  on  the  system  is  re- 
corded and  an  official  drawing  kept  on 
file.  From  these  files  the  employe  is  given 
a  blue  print  of  the  desired  locomotive  part. 
Made  in  accordance  with  this  drawing,  the 
part  is  sure  to  fit  when  it  is  finally  assem- 
bled with  the  many  other  parts  on  the 
locomotive. 

After  receiving  the  drawing  the  work- 


makers  are  at  work.  These  men  take  the 
large  steel  plate  as  it  comes  from  the  mill 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  blue  print,  locate 
every  hole  that  is  to  be  punched  in  the 
sheet,  as  well  as  the  outlines  of  the  bound- 
ary edges.  When  finally  this  plate  has 
been  rolled  into  circular  form,  fitted  to- 
gether and  the  flues  put  in  place  within, 
the  finished  product  is  capable  of  holding 
steam,  without  the  least  possible  leak,  at 
a    pressure    of    two    hundred    and    forty 


LARGEST  SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Weight  419,600  Pounds. 


man  next  decides  upon  the  tools  necessary 
for  the  task  before  him,  whereupon  he 
goes  to  the  tool  room,  a  carefully  enclosed 
structure.  For  each  tool  that  he  takes 
back  to  his  department  he  gives  a  brass 
check  in  exchange,  which  is  retained  until 
the  tool  is  retxirned.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  locate  every  tool  within  a  moment's 
time,  regardless  of  the  division  of  the  shop 
in  which  it  is  being  used. 

Not  far  from  the  tool  room  the  boiler 


pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  a  modem 
locomotive  boiler  there  are  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  steel  tubes,  each  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  sixteen  feet  long.  When 
in  operation  these  tubes  are  at  all  times 
submerged  in  water. 

We  will  next  pay  a  visit  to  the  men 
who  are  at  work  upon  the  big  locomotive 
drive  wheels.  The  largest  drive  wheels 
in  use  today  are  eighty  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  idea  of  the  skill  and  accuracy  neces- 
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sary  in  this  department  may  be  acquired 
from  the  fact  that,  in  fitting  the  drive 
wheels  to  an  axle,  the  shaft  must  be  turned 
in  a  lathe  to  within  one-ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch  of  the  exact  size.  The  wheels  are 
pressed  onto  this  shaft  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure of  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  tons. 
The  outside  of  each  wheel  is  encased  with 
3.  large  steel  band,  known  as  a  tire.  In 
■service  these  tires  become  badly  worn  in 
their  contact  with  the  rails.  When  a  loco- 
motive is  receiving  general  repairs,  all 
tires  are  placed  in  a  lathe  and  turned 
anew.  One  workman  at  Collinwood  re- 
cently turned  one  hundred  and  two  pairs 
of  driving  wheel  tires  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hoxirs  —  the  greatest  record 
ever  made  at  Collinwood  shops.  The  tires 
are  fitted  to  the  rest  of  the  wheel  by  a 
system  of  shrinkage.  The  driving  wheel 
•center  is  turned  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  tire  proper. 
Intense  gas  heat  is  then  applied  to  the 
tire,  which  increases  its  diameter  suffici- 
ent to  enable  it  to  pass  over  the  enlarged 
wheel  center.  It  is  then  placed  in  position 
on  the  wheel  center  and  allowed  to  cool. 
On  passenger  locomotives  rings  and  bolts 
are  used  to  hold  the  tires  in  place,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  shrinkage  process. 

The  air  pumps  of  locomotives  are  en- 
gines ill  themselves,  and  the  department 
which  looks  after  them  is  filled  with  highly 
skilled  labor.  Each  air  pump,  like  a  loco- 
motive, has  a  certain  mileage  which  it  is 
expected  to  make  between  times  of  general 
overhauh'ng,  and,  like  the  locomotive  again, 
is  carefully  tested  to  insure  the  utmost 
safety  in  operation. 

In  the  many  activities  of  these  mammoth 
shops  many  thousands  of  bolts  are  used, 
as  might  be  surmised.  The  iron  comes  to 
the  bolt  shop  in  the  shape  of  bars  and  is 
sheared,  headed,  threaded  and  delivered 
to  the  storehouse  without  touching  the 
ground.  One  of  the  machine  operators 
engaged  in  putting  the  heads  upon  bolts 
often  turns  out  twenty  a  minute.  In  an- 
other department,  I  timed  a  man  who  was 
drilling  holes  through  solid  iron  and  steel 
in  which  bolts  could  be  fitted.  He  drilled 
a  one  and  one-eighth  inch  hole  through  a 
one  and  one- fourth  inch  piece  of  wrought 
iron  in  just  one  minute.  In  the  black- 
smith shop  some  of  the  larger  and  more 


intricate  parts  are  shaped  in  dies  in  equally 
quick  time. 

But  locomotives  are  not  all  the  big 
things  which  are  handled  at  Collinwood 
shops.  Two  hundred  freight  cars  a  week 
pass  through  the  car  department,  not  to 
speak  of  passenger  equipment.  In  addi' 
tion,  one  hundred  and  five  cabooses,  two 
combination,  five  mail,  and  forty-nine 
automobile  baggage  cars  were  built  here 
this  season.  An  automobile  baggage  car 
is  somewhat  of  an  innovation.  It  opens 
at  one  end  to  its  entire  width  and  height, 
thus  admitting  the  largest  of  automobiles 

The  car  department  is  composed  of  a 
coach  erecting  shop  and  upholstering  room, 
large  pipe  and  tin  shop,  cabinet  shop  and 
wood  mill,  paint  room  and  freight  repair 
yards.  Passenger  coaches  while  in  actual 
service  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  master  car  builder.  Once  a  year 
each  coach  is  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs, 
the  nature  of  which  are  determined  by  the 
shop  organization  upon  its  arrival.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  locomotive,  the  company 
records  show  the  cost  of  original  construc- 
tion, the  nature  of  all  repairs  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  each  car.  On  account 
of  the  heavy  demand  for  equipment  dxuring 
the  summer  season,  the  general  overhaul- 
ing of  cars  is  usually  done  in  the  winter. 

In  the  building  of  a  modern  passenger 
coach,  two  chief  aims  are  strictly  adhered 
to;  one  to  provide  in  every  possible  way 
against  accident,  and  the  other  to  so  erect 
the  car  as  to  insure  the  greatest  safety 
in  case  of  a  collision  or  other  accident. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sills  or  heavy  tim- 
bers which  furnish  the  foundation  of  a 
coach  are  braced  with  huge  bars  of  iron, 
which  serve  to  make  them  even  stronger 
and  more  rigid  than  the  solid  iron  would 
be.  This  underframe  is  supported  on  the 
trucks  by  two  immense  steel  castings 
known  as  *'body  bolsters."  To  these  bols- 
ters are  securely  fastened  the  steel  draft 
rigging,  which  takes  the  entire  shock  or 
impact  in  case  of  collision.  The  ends  of 
the  car  are  re-inforced  with  bars  of  iron, 
which  serve  to  make  the  car  practically 
perfect  in  its  resistance  against  telescop- 
ing. On  the  sides  of  the  car,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  posts  and  the  braces,  soft 
wood  "blocking"  is  fitted  closely  and  glued 
to    place.      After    the    surface    has   been 
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planed,  the  sheeting  or  the  wood  wliich 
we  see  on  the  outside  of  all  Coaches  is 
both  nailed  and  glued  to  the  **blocking'' 
and  this  makes  the  ends  and  sides  of  the 
car  practically  one  continuous  piece  of 
wood. 

After  leaving  the  car  shops,  Superin- 
tendent Franey  next  called  my  attention 
to  a  class  of  forty-eight  apprentices,  who 
are  preparing  themselves  to  be  the  future 
experts  in  railroad  mechanics.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  inaugurated  about  a  year 
ago  by  W.  C.  Brown,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and 
J.  F.  Deems,  General  Superintendent  of 
motive  power,  rolling  stock  and  machinery 
of  the  same  system,  apprentices  are  now 
being  schooled  at  several  points  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  in  the  various 
mechanical  trades  under  an  official  known 
as  a  "general  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices.'* The  apprentices  learn  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  the  various  locomotive  parts 
and  place  upon  them  dimensions  in  such 
a  way  that  the  average  mechanic  can  re- 
produce the  object  from  the  working 
drawing.  They  are  also  schooled  in  math- 
ematics and  in  actual  mechanical  practice, 
such  as  reproducing  locomotive  parts  in 
metal  from  the  drawings  they  have  made. 
This  plan  is,  of  course,  profitable  for  the 
company,  as  well  as  the  apprentice,  for 
upon  the  development  of  mechanical  gen- 
ius and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hand- 
ling of  motive  power  much  of  the  safety 
of  the  travelling  public  and  of  rolling 
stock  depends,  not  to  mention  the  facili- 
tating of  actual  mechanical  work  in  all  its 
various  departments. 

I  was  also  shown  a  special  car,  fitted  up 
with  all  the  air  brake  appliances  in  use. 
In  fact  it  was  fitted  with  sufficient  pipes 
and  devices  to  represent  an  entire  freight 
train.  The  appliances  are  also  shown  cut 
in  two,  in  order  that  a  student  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  inside  workings. 
This  car  travels  all  over  the  Lake  Shore 
road  and  is  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  in- 
structors. Engineers,  firemen,  conductors, 
brakemen  and  all  who  in  any  way  would 
have  to  do  with  air  brakes  must  stand  an 
examination  in  this  phase  of  railroad  in- 
struction. 


The  electricity,  compressed  air,  and  all 
power,  lighting  and  heating  for  the  great 
Collin  wood  institution  which,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  covers  fifty-seven  acres,  comes 
from  one  central  power  plant  and  is  con- 
veyed through  tunnels  to  the  various  des- 
tinations. The  heating  is  done  by  exhaust 
steam,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  tunnels  and  the  heating  equipment  of 
the  different  buildings,  is  returned  to  the 
power  house. 

An  interesting  feature  illustrating  the 
state  of  perfection  which  modern  equip- 
ment has  attained,  is  found  in  the  boiler 
room.  The  coal  for  the  heating  of  the 
three  batteries  of  six  hundred  horsepower 
boilers  passes  into  the  fire  boxes  upon  an 
endless  chain  conveyor.  As  fast  as  the 
coal  is  consumed  the  ashes  fall  upon  an 
endless  chain  or  belt  and  are  automatic- 
ally carried  away  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  coal  came.  The  coal  is  thus  practic- 
ally carried  into  the  fire  boxes  and  out 
again,  without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand. 

One  of  the  great  buildings  at  Collin- 
wood  is  a  central  storehouse  for  the  sup- 
plies of  the  entire  Lake  Shore  sjrstem,  in 
charge  of  a  general  storekeeper.  Prior  to 
the  erecting  of  this  storehouse,  supplies 
were  kept  at  numerous  points  and  even  the 
station  masters  of  small  cities  had  super- 
vision over  certain  supplies.  Today  every- 
thing, from  a  ball  of  twine  to  a  locomotive 
cab,  is  distributed  from  the  new  center. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  not 
only  consolidates  the  supplies  but  enables 
disposition  of  second  hand,  obsolete  and 
scrap  material  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage and  affords  quick  delivery.  On  the 
first  floor  heavy  castings  are  stored.  On 
the  second  floor  tons  of  paper  blanks  and 
other  stationery  used  in  the  clerical  de- 
partments of  the  railroad  are  in  storage, 
in  addition  to  a  vast  supply  of  small  hard- 
ware. On  the  third  floor  is  the  package 
material  for  distribution.  A  retail  depart- 
ment handles  broken  packages,  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  for  small  quantities 
of  screws,  bolts  and  other  like  articles. 
All  these  supplies  are  distributed  over  the 
system  in  a  car  which  is  kept  constantly 
on  the  road.  One  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Collinwood  storehouse. 
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MRS.     NICHOLAS    LOXGWORTH. 
Cincinnati. 
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MRS.   F.  L.  DUSTMAN. 
Toledo. 
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MRS.    ANNA    M.    DEATRICK. 
Defiance,     Ohio. 
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Among  Those  Present 


By  The  Chronicler 


THE  next  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ohio  is  a  West  Virginian  by 
birth,  but  came  to  Ohio  at  such 
an  early    period    of    his  career 

that  he    has    never    known  any 

other  home  and  has  a  right  to 
•consider  himself  a  native  Buckeve.     He  is 


« 


The  parents  of  Secretary-elect  Carmi  A. 
Thompson  brought  him  as  a  child  of  three 
years  to  Lawrence  county,  in  1870.  His 
father  was  a  coal  miner,  and  as  a  youth 
the  son  assisted  him  in  the  mines.  When 
he  could  do  so,  however,  he  attended 
school,  and,  despite  a  necessary  experience 


"I 


CARMI   A.  THOMPSON. 

Photo   by   Baker,    Columbus. 


-self -made  and  self-educated  and  has  sur- 
mounted so  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
mental  and  material  development  that  it 
may  have  become  second  nature  to  him. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has  been 
•so  successful  in  politics. 


with  poverty,  graduated  from  the  Ironton 
High  School  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  continued  to  study 
and  soon  entered  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  four  years 
later,  after  having  worked  his  way  through 
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that  institution  by  earning  every  dollar  de- 
voted to  his  education.  Later  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school  of  the  university 
and  began  the  practice  of  the  profession 
at  Ironton.     Soon  after  he  was  appointed 


E.  O.  RANDALL, 

city  solicitor,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was 
subsequently  three  times  elected  to  this 
office  without  opposition.  His  later  polit- 
ical career  is  well  known.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Lawrence  county 
as  a  Republican  in  1903  and  was  re- 
elected, serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
during  his  second  term. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  a  career 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  logical  re- 
ward of  industry  and  thrift  when  com- 
bined with  intelligence. 

Many  interests  of  widely  varying 
character  occupy  the  attention  of  Emilius 
O.  Randall,  the  well-known  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  State  Historical  and  Archaeolog- 
ical Society,  and  author  of  the  notable 
paper,  entitled  "The  Serpent  Mound,"  in 
the  current  number  of  The  Ohio  Maga- 
zine. In  addition  to  his  official  duties  as 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
Mr.   Randall  finds  time  to  survey,  among 


others,  the  following  fields :  He  is  pro- 
fessor and  lecturer  in  law  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  editor  of  the  reports  of 
the  Society  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
of  which  he  has  already  published  eighteen 
volumes,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Columbus  Pub- 
lic Library,  a  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  American  Authors,  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  Ohio  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mr. 
Randall  was  president  of  the  State  society 
of  the  latter  organization  in  1900,  of  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Trade  in  1887,  and 
from  1888  to  1891  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Columbus  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
born  in  Summit  county  in  1850,  attended 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
graduated  at  Cornell  Univer->ity  in  1874, 
pursued  a  post  graduate  course  of  two 
years  in  history  and  literature,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  college  of  law  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  in   1892. 

Mr.    Randall's    deep    interest    in    arch- 


CHARLES    p.    SALEN. 

Photo   by  F.   R.  BUI,   Cleveland, 

aeological  research  and  his  achievements 
therein,  are  known  to  the  scientific  men  of 
both  hemispheres.  Much  of  his  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  however,  he  has  popular- 
ized for  the  general  public,  but  most  no- 
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tably  in  his  "History  of  Serpent  Mound." 
He  is  also  author  of  the  "History  of  the 
Zoar  Society/*  the  only  authentic  record  of 
the  Separatist  Community  of  Tuscarawas 
county,  in  this  State.  With  his  literary  and 
other  activities  Mr.  Randall  has  combined 


GEORGE   B.    OKEY. 

Photo   by  Baker,    Columbus. 

an  abiding  interest  in  politics.  He  is  a 
familiar  figure  at  Republican  state  gather- 
ings in  Ohio  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  convention  at  Chicago 
in  1904.  His  recognized  ability  as  an 
orator  has  caused  his  party  to  make  heavy 
demands  upon  him  in  this  capacity,  and  as 
a  toastmaster  at  political  and  fraternal 
gatherings  he  is  proverbially  par  excel- 
lance. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  diversified  in- 
terests, indicating  a  versatile  temperament, 
the  subject  of  mis  sketch  is  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  domestic  tastes,  who,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  studies,  finds  the  highest  re- 
ward of  his  busy  l?fe  in  his  family  and  his 
fiiends. 

The  publication  of  the  article,  "Bass 
Fishing  In  Lake  Erie,"  by  Hon.  Charles 
P.  Salen  of  Cleveland,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  The  Ohio  Magazine^  will  be  the 
first  intimation  received  by  thousands  of 


people  in  this  State  indicating  that  the 
author  has  an  interest  deeper  than  politics. 
It  is  in  the  political  world  that  Mr.  Salen 
\<  generally  known,  but  no  reader  of  the 
aiticle  referred  to  will  longer  doubt  that 
politics  is  in  reality  a  secondary  considera- 
tion with  him. 

Mr.  Salen  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1860,  and  came  to  Cleve- 
land in  1867.  There  he  first  worked  for 
various  local  newspapers  but  developed 
youthful  interest  in  the  political  game, 
organizing  the  "Kid  Democracy,"  on  the 
West  Side,  Cleveland,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  That  section  of  the  city  has  been 
Democratic  ever  since.  Within  a  year 
after  becoming  a  voter  Mr.  Salen  was 
elected  city  clerk  of  Cleveland  and  was  re- 
elected. He  is  credited  with  having  intro- 
duced Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  to  the  public 
for  congressional  honors  and  later  as  a 
candidate  for  mayor.  In  all  his  campaigns 
Mr.  Salen  was  Mr.  Johnson's  trusted  ad- 
visor and  his  manager,  so  far  as  the  stren- 
uous mayor    will   consent  to  management. 


s.   N.   COOK. 

Mr.  Salen  became  city  auditor  in  1899,, 
director  of  public  works  in  1901  and  in 
1902  was  elected  county  clerk  as  the  first 
Democrat  ever  filling  that  office  in  Cuya- 
hoga county,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in 
1904  by  a  large  plurality.     He  was  chair- 
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man  of  the  Democratic  state  executive 
committee  in  1903  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions has  been  a  delegate  to  Democratic 
national  conventions.  He  performed  no- 
table service  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  while 
director  of  public  works,  for  during  his 
administration  the  city's  parks  were  opened 
to  the  people,  the  baseball  grounds  were 
opened,  together  with  skating  ponds,  gym- 
nasiums, public  band  concerts,  public  baths 
and  children's  playgrounds  for  the  people 


THE    REV.    THOMAS    BALPH. 

in  the  congested  sections  of  the  city.  MTr. 
Salen  took  down  the  "Keep  Off  the 
Grass"  signs,  and  the  example  then  set  by 
the  city  has  since  been  generally  imitated 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Salen  has  always  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  bass  fishing  and  in  the  general 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Last  year  he  exposed  the 
practices  of  the  carp  fishermen  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  which  were  destroying  the  game 
fish,  with  the  result  that  a  general  move- 
ment has  been  inaugurated  in  Michigan  to 
correct  this  evil.  Mr.  Salen  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Quinnebog  club, 
whose  history  he  relates  in  the  present 
article.  In  the  personal  aspect  of  his  char- 
acter he  is  a  most  companionable  man,  and 


it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  circle  of  his 
friends  is  far  more  expansive  than  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  which  his  par- 
tisan career  might  suggest. 

Hon.  (George  B.  Oke\%  who  reviews 
the  history  of  "The  Veto  In  Ohio"  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Ohio  Magazine^ 
was  born  at  Woodsfield,  the  county  seat  of 
Monroe  county,  Ohio,  December  19,  1849. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  his  father, 
who  was  a  common  pleas  judge  for  the 
judicial  subdivision  comprising  Monroe, 
Belmont  and  Guernsey  counties,  resigned 
from  the  bench  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law.  There  the  son  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  common  schools ; 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  graduated 
from  the  Cincinnati  law  school  in  1871 
and  entered  upon  practice,  in  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  engaged. 

In  1872  he  annotated  the  State  Consti- 
tutions of  1802  and  1851  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1873,  then  about  to  convene,  and  his 
work  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  those  instruments  that  have 
since  appeared.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Young  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  revise  and  consolidate  the  gen- 
eral statute  laws  of  the  State.  Although  a 
very  young  man  for  such  a  responsible  po- 
sition, he  acquitted  himself  with  distinc- 
tion in  that  great  work,  which  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Revision  of  1880,  it 
having  gone  into  effect  on  January  first  of 
that  year.  He  served  one  term,  from  1885 
to  1888,  as  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  which  place  he  added  to  his  legal  repu- 
tation. 

In  his  practice  he  has  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  law,  in  which  his 
reputation  is  state  wide. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Cook^  whose  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "Johnson's  Island  In  War  Days,'" 
in  The  Ohio  Magazine  for  September, 
will  be  remembered  by  many  readers,  is  a 
veteran  of  more  things  than  war.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  twenty-four 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
Ohio  he  has  been  identified  with  journal- 
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ism.  He  was  l)()rn  in  the  village  of  Dal- 
ton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and  spent  his 
early  years  on  a  farm,  attending  school  in 
the  traditional  log  school  house.  He  quit 
harvesting  in  the  fields  in  time  to  enlist 
in  the  army  for  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
as  a  mere  boy.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Har{)er's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  paroled,  and 
after  a  season  of  waiting  again  joined  the 
army.  In  1864  he  was  once  more  made  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  at  Millen,  Ga.,  while 
very  ill,  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
death. 

With  the  return  of  peace  Mr.  Cook  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
contributor  to  various  periodicals  and 
newspapers  and  is  the  editor  of  The 
V'eteran,  a  well-known  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  which  its  name  suggests.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Lost,  and  Other  Lyrics," 
a  collection  of  verses  of  recognized  merit, 
and  of  a  novel  of  Tennessee  mountain  life 
entitled  "Over  By  Pisgah."  Mr.  Cook  in- 
sists that,  while  he  may  belong  to  a  gen- 
eration that  is  fast  falling  asleep,  he  is 
**Among  Those  Present"  —  and  none  who 
knows  him  and  is  familiar  with  his  work 
will  deny  the  assertion. 

A  NOTABLE  PASTORATE  recently  came  to 
an  end  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  when  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Ralph,  D.  D.,  closed  a  ser- 


vice of  thirty-two  years  as  pastor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
preaching  of  his  farewell  sermon  all  the 
congregations  of  the  vicinity  united  in  do- 
ing him  honor.  During  nearly  one-third 
of  a  century  this  faithful  servant  of  the 
spiritual  life  has  labored  unremittingly  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  which 
he  has  resided  so  long  and  where  he  has 
been  so  universally  beloved.  He  left  a 
flourishing  congregation,  free  from  debt 
and  in  possession  of  a  fine,  modern  church 
edifice,  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  re- 
tirement. 

Dr.  Ralph  was  born  and  reared  in  Rut- 
ler  county.  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  in 
1864.  For  ten  years  following  he  was 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church 
at  Mount  Prospect,  Pa.,  so  that  for  forty- 
two  years  he  has  filled  only  two  pastorates. 
During  this  period  he  has  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Synod  except  two,  and  has 
been  present  at  all  but  four  meetings  of  the 
Presbytery.  Nine  times  he  has  been  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assmbly.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  Wheeling  Presb\^ery  for 
sixteen  years  and  for  the  past  twelve  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Through  all  his  active  career  his 
wife  has  been  his  helpmeet,  as  well  as  his 
companion. 
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How  the  Dam  Was  Saved 

A  True  Story  of  the  Civil  War 
By  Adah   Dodd-Poince 


T 


dams 


HE  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  follows 
the  course  of  the  Potomac  River 
from  Cumberland,  Maryland  to 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  In  order  to 
sustain  this  artificial  waterway, 
have  been  built  across  the  river  at 


irregular  intervals  to  hold  the  water  back 
and  force  it  into  the  Canal. 

During  the  Civil  War  this  system  played 
.an  important  part.  It  was  used  largely  for 
transporting  military  supplies  to  and  from 
the  west  and  was  a  great  aid  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Jeflferson  Davis,  president  of  the  South- 
•em  Confederacy,  and  his  Secretary  of  War, 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  realized  the  value  of 
tlie  channel  to  the  Government  and  they 
<:onceived  the  idea  of  destroying  it  by  tear- 
ing out  the  most  important  dam,  an  enor- 
mous stone  and  wooden  structure  known  as 
"Dam  No.  5." 

This  great  bulkhead  was  fully  twenty- 
Hve  feet  in  height,  one  thousand  feet  in 
width  and  stood  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  the  city  of  Washington.  Joining  the 
massive  stone  abutment  on  the  Virginia 
side  rose  the  great  wall  of  masonry  known 
as  '*Colston*s  Mill,"  a  structure  five  stories 
high  and  of  colossal  proportions.  It  was 
built  right  up  out  of  the  water,  just  below 
the  dam,  and  was  supported  by  huge  stone 
•columns  and  arches  through  which  the 
water  continually  flowed. 

Early  in  September  General  Lee  sent  a 
detachment  of  Confederate  soldiers  to  the 
Potomac  with  orders  to  destroy  the  dam. 
U))(Mi  their  arrival  they  entrenched  them- 
st  Ives  within  the  impreunnble  walls  of  the 
mill  and  would  have  e(»innienced  the  work 
of  destruction  at  on<  e.  ha<l  not  Union 
•^ohli'*r«i  under  conunauti  "i'  (  u-neral  John- 


son, fairly  covered  the  Maryland  hills  with 
their  guns  pointing  southward. 

Day  and  night  the  shelling  and  bombard- 
ing continued  and  while  it  temporarily  pre- 
served the  dam,  it  was  absolutely  useless 
so  far  as  wrecking  the  mill  or  dislodging 
its  inmates  was  concerned. 

General  Johnson  grew  grave.  His  am- 
munition was  getting  low  and  men  were 
spending  their  strength  without  visible  re- 
sults. One  September  night  he  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  anxious,  weary,  and  almost 
hopeless.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  com- 
missioned him  to  save  this  particular  piece 
of  property  at  whatever  risk  and  he  had 
simply  prolonged  the  siege  without  hope  of 
ultimate  victory. 

"General !" 

' Twas  the  voice  of  his  Orderly,  who 
stood  before  him  in  respectful  attitude. 

"Well,  Briggs,  what  is  it?'* 

"Two  boys  of  our  army  stand  without 
and  insist  upon  having  an  audience  with 
you." 

"I  have  little  time  for  boys  tonight, 
Briggs,"  answered  the  General,  somewhat 
impatiently.  "I  am  trying  to  formulate  a 
plan  by  which  those  stubborn  rebels  with 
their  tongues  of  fire,  may  be  dislodged  from 
yonder  mill." 

"I  have  told  the  boys  you  are  engaged," 
replied  the  Orderly,  "but  they  insist  upon 
an  audience  and  say  their  message  is  private 
and  important." 

"Show  them  in  then,"  replied  the  Gen- 
era L  ''However,  I  know  something  of  the 
importance  of  boys'  messages.  Like  the 
Boston  boys  who  called  on  General  Gage, 
I  supi)ose  they  want  to  report  'their  ice 
hill's  down  and  their  skating  ground 
broken.'  " 

rile  Orderly  bowed  and  retired  and  al- 
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most  instantly  two  boys  whose  ages  must 
have  been  between  the  years  of  seventeen 
and  twenty  stood  before  their  commander. 

"Well,  boys,  what  is  the  'private  and  im- 
portant message'  you  have  for  your  Gen- 
eral?"  asked  Johnson,  smiling. 

"General  Johnson,"  replied  the  elder, 
"you  have  been  shelling  yonder  mill  for 
nearly  a  week  in  hope  of  dislodging  the 
Graycoats,  and  it  has  been  ineffectual,  as 
you  know.  Therefore,  my  brother  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  the  privilege  of  forcing 
the  rebels  out  alone." 

"Alone !"  cried  the  General,  and  his  sides 
shook  with  laughter.  "I  know  much  of  the 
ardor  and  confidence  of  youth.  But  you 
are  mad,  my  boy.  'Alone*  is  a  big  word  in 
time  of  war." 

"We  may  be  mad,"  returned  the  boy  with 
spirit,  "but  there  is  method  in  our  mad- 
ness." 

"But  alone !" 

"The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong 
nor  the  race  to  the  swift.  Besides,  we  are 
told  that  when  our  cause  is  just  'one  shall 
chase  a  thousand  and  two  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.'  " 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  theory,"  replied 
the  stem  old  warrior,  "but  scarcely  practic- 
able. My  host  has  failed  to  put  yonder 
squad  to  flight,  yet  they  have  labored 
bravely  and  well.  It  seems  twenty-four 
pounds  of  cast-iron  cannot  penetrate  five 
feet  of  masonry." 

"Nevertheless,  Sir,  Bob  and  I  feel  we  can 
force  the  fort  to  surrender.  We  have  had 
numerous  examples  to  encourage  us. 
Gideon's  three  hundred  put  the  host  of  the 
Midianites  to  flight  wjth  a  simpler  weapon 
than  we  propose  to  use." 

"But  Gideon  had  three  hundred  men  and 
you  propose  doing  it  alone." 

"Very  true,  but  Sampson  slew  his  thous- 
and unaided,  and  David  saved  the  army  of 
Israel  with  a  pebble  and  a  sling." 

"You  are  fond  of  scriptural  references," 
replied  Johnson,  "but  the  days  of  miracles 
are  over  and  no  man  today  can  chase  his 
thousand  or  two,  or  put  his  ten  thousand 
to  flight." 

"I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,  General," 
replied  the  young  soldier.  "However,  we 
shall  not  depend  upon  miracles  to  assist 
us.  The  means  we  propose  to  employ  are 
natural,  and  did  not  one  half-witted  boy 


put  all  St.  Leger's  troops  to  flight  at  Fort 
Schuyler?" 

"I  confess  you  interest  me,"  replied  the 
General..  "What  strategem  do  you  pro- 
pose to  employ?" 

"We  shall  use  no  stratagem  whatever. 
If  you  will  grant  us  leave  to  go  to  the  Two 
Locks  within  an  hour,  for  a  keg  of  tar,  we 
will  promise  you  there  will  not  be  a  rebel 
on  yonder  shore  when  the  sun  rises  in  the 
morning." 

"Bold  words,  bravely  spoken,"  replied 
the  General,  "but  how  can  a  keg  of  tar  in 
the  hands  of  two  striplings  accomplish 
what  my  whole  army  has  failed  to  do?" 

"Because  by  its  use  we  propose  to  Imm 
the  mill." 

General  Johnson  started,  and  the  lines  of 
his  face  lifted  momentarily,  then  deepened 
again. 

"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done," 
said  he.  "If  we  could  have  gotten  fire  into 
the  mill  it  would  have  been  in  ashes  a  week 
ago.  We  have  thought  of  fire  a  hundred 
times.  But  how  to  get  it  there  —  that  is 
the  question.  The  mill  is  swarmed  with 
soldiers  and  their  sentinels  patrol  the 
shores  for  miles  above  and  below." 

For  the  first  time  Rob  addressed  his  com- 
mander and,  looking  him  proudly  in  the 
face,  replied,  "Grant  us  the  privilege  and 
we  unll  get  it  there" 

"Well,  what  are  your  requirements? 
What  do  you  need?" 

"A  keg  of  tar,  a  boat  and  a  handful  of 
matches.     Will  and  I  will  do  the  rest." 

"Your  daring  deepens,"  replied  the  Gen- 
eral. "Would  you  cross  the  river  in  the 
face  of  a  dozen  loaded  cannon,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  hundred  muskets  which  must  be 
awake  at  all  hours  on  yonder  shore? 
Your  bodies  would  be  riddled  with  bullets 
before  you  were  fairly  launched," — 

"If  they  saw  us,  General,"  interrupted 
Will. 

"But  boys,"  replied  General  Johnson, 
losing  patience,  "do  you  think  Jeff  Davis' 
soldiers  are  blind,  that  they  cannot  see  two 
men  in  a  boat  bearing  down  upon  their 
stronghold  and  will  allow  them  to  enter, 
bum  and  destroy  without  a  taste  of  lead  or 
a  breath  of  powder?  If  the  task  were  so 
simple,  think  you  I  have  not  a  thousand 
men  under  my  command  who  would  have 
done  the  deed  days  ago?" 
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"If  they  had  known  how,"  said  Rob, 
calmly. 

'It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  approach 
an  armed  fort,"  continued  Johnson,  "and 
bum  it,  as  you  may  find,  if  you  are  daring 
enough  to  make  the  attempt." 

"C^neral  Johnson,"  returned  Will, 
gravely,  "we  do  not  question  the  valor  or 
ability  of  our  fellow  soldiers.  We  only 
maintain  we  have  a  plan  of  which  they 
certainly  have  not  thought.  Because  we 
have  hitherto  met  failure  is  no  reason  why 
failure  need  continue.  Our  cause  is  a  just 
and  holy  one  and  therefore  must  succeed. 
The  same  God  who  protected  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Wilder- 
ness has  strengthened  our  arm  and  nerved 
our  will,  and  He  will  be  our  guide." 

"But  God  does  not  shield  people  who 
rush  madly  into  the  jaws  of  Death." 

"If  He  could  preserve  the  Hebrew 
children  in  the  fiery  furnace  and  Daniel 
in  the  lion*s  den,  he  can  preserve  two 
Union  soldiers,  even  though  they  enter  the 
Jaws  of  Death." 

The  boys*  persistence  and  faith  was  hav- 
ing its  effect.  The  General  was  beginning 
to  believe  and  trust  even  against  his  own 
reason.  With  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
each  boy,  he  said: 

"You  have  had  a  good  mother.  Would 
to  God  more  of  my  soldiers  had  had  like 
training.  Now  tell  me  what  your  plan  is, 
and  if  it  is  at  all  feasible  you  shall  have  my 
permission  to  execute  it." 

"It  is  simply  this,"  replied  Will.  "The 
dam  is  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  water 
is  rolling  over  it  in  a  great  volume,  and  the 
force  of  its  rush  carries  it  out  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  wall.  We  know  with  a 
keg  of  tar  and  a  boat  we  can  work  our  way 
across  under  the  falls.  When  the  Virginia 
shore  is  reached  we  can  push  out  under  the 
shadow  of  yonder  abutment,  force  our  boat 
through  the  arches  of  the  mill,  creep  out, 
coat  the  machinery  with  tar,  ignite  it  and 
get  back  under  cover  of  the  falls  before  the 
alarm  is  given." 

"But  if  you  are  discovered?" 

"We  can  but  die;  but  the  roar  of  the 
water  will  drown  any  noise  we  may  make — 
and  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  but  little 
—  and  their  pickets  will  not  be  watching 
for  soldiers  with  fire-brands  in  their  hands, 
beneath  their  very  beds." 


"Feasible  but  perilous,"  said  the  General 
thoughtfully,  yet  a  great  shadow  had  lifted 
from  his  face. 

"We  are  soldiers  and  peril  has  its 
charm,"  replied  Will.  "All  we  await  is 
our  GeneraFs  permission." 

"Which  you  have,"  returned  Johnson 
fervently.  "And  may  the  God  in  whom 
you  believe  be  your  guide  and  protector." 

"Amen,"  solemnly  replied  the  boys. 

General  Johnson  turned  to  his  desk, 
wrote  an  order  and  passport  for  the  boys 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  camp,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Two  Locks,  a  village  under  protection  of 
Union  arms.  No  one  in  the  camp  knew 
of  the  movement  save  those  three,  and 
within  an  hour  the  boys  re-entered  camp 
and  drove  down  near  the  water's  edge, 
where  a  boat  had  been  moored  for  their 
use.  Here  they  lifted  from  the  cart  their 
keg  of  tar  and  having  staved  the  end  they 
placed  it  in  the  boat  and  pulled  quietly  up 
stream.  Carefully  they  edged  their  way 
behind  the  water,  and  their  perilous  journey 
began  in  earnest.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  keep  close  to  the  wall.  Oars  were 
of  little  service  now.  Their  safety  lay  in 
hugging  the  artificial  structure.  Stones  and 
rough  timbers  served  them  as  holds  upon 
which  to  lay  their  hands  and  pull  the  boat 
along  by  that  means.  One  guided  to  pre- 
vent their  drifting  beneath  the  deluge,  and 
the  other  pulled  hand  over  hand  along  the 
wall.  The  waters  roared  about  them.  Wet 
and  with  bleeding  hands  they  worked  un- 
flinchingly onward.  Clinging  to  rough 
stones  and  slimy  timbers  they  pursued 
their  heroic  course.  Another  hour  was 
thus  spent  and  it  was  long  after  midnight 
when  the  Virginian  abutment  was  reached. 
Now  the  most  hazardous  work  began  and 
the  greatest  prudence  was  demanded.  The 
glimpse  of  a  moving  object,  an  unnatural 
sound,  might  at  any  moment  betray  them, 
and  a  volley  from  above  would  end  their 
enterprise. 

Stealthily  they  crept  out  along  the 
mighty  wall,  above  which  the  sentinels 
tramped  thropghout  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  and,  keeping  close  to  it  and  within 
its  protecting  shadow,  swung  through  the 
arches  and  beneath  the  mill,  where  slept 
a  thousand  men  with  rifles  by  their  sides. 

The   mill   had   been   built  by  Colonel 
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Colston's  father  in  1812.  This  was  during 
the  days  of  unimproved  machinery,  and 
nearly  all  the  mill  contained  was  made  of 
wood.  Tar  now  quickly  covered  wheels, 
levers  and  shafts  and  then  the  match  was 
applied  in  a  dozen  places,  and  the  boys, 
with  throbbing  hearts,  sprang  into  the  boat 
and  {)ulled  lustily  for  the  shelter  of  the 
falls.  Once  beneath  its  fixed  protection 
they  knew  they  were  secure. 

About  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  a 
gun  was  fired  on  the  Virginia  shore,  and 
scarcely  had  the  alarm  been  given  when 
great  red  flames  began  shooting  up  from  the 
lower  story  of  the  mill  and  soon  the  sky 
was  all  ablaze  with  their  light. 

A  soldier's  sleep  is  easily  broken,  and 
scarcely  had  the  sentinel  fired  the  alarm 
than  all  the  mill  was  swarming  with  life. 
Soldiers  rushed  into  the  air  from  doors  and 
windows  and  not  a  life  was  sacrificed, 
although  their  fort  was  almost  momentarily 
roaring  at  the  foot  of  the  West  Virginia 
hills.  As  the  flames  sprang  up  and  the 
Confederate  gun  fired  the  alarm,  the 
soldiers  across  the  river  also  awakened  and 
echo  after  echo  reverberated  among  the  cliffs 
of  Maryland,  as  a  colossal  shout  announced 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  although  none 
of  them  knew  how  it  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

(ieneral  Johnson  had  paced  his  tent 
throughout  the  long  hours,  and  his  secret 
hung  heavily  upon  him.  The  death  of  two 
soldiers  did  not  mean  much  to  him  —  he 
had  seen  his  men  slain  by  the  thousand  — 
but  these  boys  with  their  ardor,  courage, 
and  confiding  trust  in  God  had  awakened 
within  him  a  peculiar  interest  and  some- 
thing else  which  had  slept  within  his  breast 
for  many  decades.  Anxiously  he  watched 
until  he  saw  the  flames  shooting  upward 
and  lighting  the  water  and  then  he  knew 
the  boys  had  won.  Calling  a  minor  officer 
he  said  to  him  :  ''Go  down  to  the  water  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  abutment  and  wait 
until  a  boat  appears  and  when  it  does  bring 
its  occupants  to  me." 


The  man  bowed  and  departed,  and  the 
(ieneraJ  lay  (juietly  down  for  the  first  time 
that  night.  .\l)out  four  o'clock  Rob  and 
Will  stood  once  more  before  their  gray- 
haired  chieftain. 

"We  did  it.  (ieneral,  we  did  it !"  shouted 
the  boys,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  disci- 
pline. "We  cqught  the  Gray-coats  napping^ 
and  we  built  them  a  fire  over  which  to  boil 
their  coffee." 

The  General  laughed  and  extended  a 
hand  to  each. 

"Yes,  you  did  it  and  in  the  name  of  the 
government  of  these  United  States,  I  thank 
you.  You  have  saved  the  dam,  the  canal 
and  your  General's  honor,  for  now  he  can 
report  to  Washington  that  his  commission 
has  succeeded  and  with  that  report  shall 
go  a  statement  of  your  courageous  act  with 
the  recommendation  that  you  be  promoted 
the  first  time  a  vacancy  occurs  in  our 
ranks." 

The  happy,  boyish  light  left  the  faces  of 
the  young  men  and  gave  place  to  the 
gravity  of  manhood,  and  then  the  elder 
spoke. 

"General  Johnson,"  said  he,  "Rob  and  I 
are  soldiers  in  your  camp  and  as  such  are 
willing  and  glad  to  serve  you.  We  trust 
we  know  how  to  serve  and  how  to  fight, 
but  as  oflficers  we  would  not  know  how  to- 
command.  We  do  not  feel  entitled  to  re- 
ward for  doing  what  we  believed  is  our 
plain  duty.  We  have  burned  the  mill,  'tis 
true,  but  that  must  have  fallen  in  time  any- 
way, and  if  not  by  our  hand  then  by^ 
another,  for  the  Union  is  right"  in  this  ter- 
rible conflict  and  God  always  champions 
the  cause  which  is  just." 

"As  you  will,"  returned  Johnson,  "I  ad- 
mire your  modesty  as  much  as  your  courage,, 
but  when  you  need  a  friend  call  on  John- 
son." 

•  The  barren  walls  of  Colston's  great  five- 
story  mill  have  stood  for  forty  years  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  —  a  monument  to* 
Rob  and  Will's  bravery. 
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Well  nigh  two  thousand  years  ago, 

In   Heaven's  diadem, 
Shone  o'er  Judea,  lying  low, 

The   Star  of  Bethlehem ; 
And  in  the  glistening  firmament 

It  flashed,  the  fairest  gem. 

Where  fell  its  warmest,  purest  ray 
The  Wise  Men  came  and  knelt. 

And  while  they  prayed  the  touch  of  Day 
The  fields  and  hilltops   feh. 

Earth  knew  her  Lord,  in  whom  alone 
Grace,  Love  and  Mercy  dwelt. 

So  runs  the  tale.     Its  every  word 
The  nations  long  have  known. 

In  chants  and  hymns  and  anthems  heard 
It  spread  from  zone  to  zone 

And  spoke  alike  by  peasant's  cot 
And    sovereign's   august   throne. 

The  winds  that  sighed  o'er  Nazareth 

And   breathed  on   Gallilee, 
That  soothed  the  hour  of  coming  death 

In   drear  Gcthsemane, 
To  millions  yet  unborn  proclaimed 

The   Lamb  of  Calvary. 


He    wrought    for   human   brotherhood  — 

They  did  but  misconceive ; 
Ho  laught  men  only  to  be  good  — 

They   forced  men  to  believe, 
And  through  his  artless  speech  they  souglit 

A  mystery  to  weave. 

A  thousand  legends  oft  retold 

Of   miracles   and   signs 
(iave  Superstition  iron  hold 

L^pon  Religion's  shrines. 
As,  grafted  to  the  sturdy  oak, 

Cling  close  the  poison  vines. 

About  his  gentle  life  they  wove 

A  net  of  cruel  creeds : 
Fear,  narrowness  and   fancy  strove 

To  meet  immortal  needs. 
And  as  they  planted  ignorance 

So  multiplied  the  seeds. 

But  there  is  that  which  God  hath  imu\c 

That  man  cannot  undo; 
He  cannot  bid  the  sunshine   fade, 

Xor  mar   the  rainbow's   hue : 
He  cannot  stay  the  silent  flight 

That  unknown  worlds  pursue. 


Scribes  wrote  him  down  the  Prince  of  Peace 

And  nations  hailed  him  Lord, 
Who  gave  from  earthly  cares  release 

Xone  other  might  afford. 
So  him  who  asked  but  to  be  loved 

They   worshiped   and   adored. 


No  more  can  he  make  more  divine 

Nor  less  pure  and   serene 
The    soul    that   looked    from    eye<   benign 

That   smiled  on   Palestine, 
When  Jusus  walked  before  his  God  — 

The   humble    Nazarene. 

W.   P.   H. 


^Tj     ^Tj     wT^^      t^j     t^j     t^j     ^Td 

^r    m^    \j^    T^    T^    ^1^    n^ 
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By  George  B.  Okey 
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HE  people  of  Ohio  long  enter- 
tained a  deep-seated  hostility  to 
the  exercise  by,  or  the  granting 
to,  the  executive,  of  the  power 
to  negative  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. That  sentiment  had  its  origin, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  exercised  the  veto 
power,  with  which  the  governor  was 
clothed  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  under 
which  the  territory  was  governed  until  the 
five  states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  were  carved  out  of  it. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  had  been  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  of  high  rank.  He  had 
fought  on  many  a  battlefield  for,  and  had 
sacrificed  his  large  private  fortune  in  the 
interset  of,  the  Colonists.  Washington  was 
his  friend,  and  when,  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Old  Continental  Congress,  the  great 
Ordinance  was  passed,  which  created  what 
is  now  in  population  and  wealth  and  power 
the  equal  of  any  of  the  great  earthly  em- 
pires, he  was  largely  instrumental  in  se- 
curing, by  that  body,  St.  Clair's  appoint- 
ment as  its  Governor. 

Immediately  upon  his  appointment,  St. 
Clair  came  west  and  entered  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  great  office. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  has  never  been 
surpassed,  in  all  the  annals  of  history,  not 
even  by  that  of  the  great  English  Magna 
Charta,  as  a  conservator  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.  With  the  exception  of  its  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  it  was  the  last  im- 
portant act  of  the  Old  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  gift  of  munificent  propor- 
tions to  unborn  millions. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  welcomed  upoi 
his  arrival  with  great  cordiality  by  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Territory.  His  first  great  and 
pressing  duty  was  to  take  steps  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontier  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians.     In  this  undertakinj^ 


he  was  signally  imsuccessful.  After  elab- 
orate preparattion,  he  finally  marched  witli 
a  splendidly  equipped  army  against  the  In- 
dians who  were  concentrated  on  the  Maii- 
mee,  in  what  is  now  Northwestern  Ohio, 
and  in  the  battle  which  took  place  on  No- 
vember 4,  1791,  met  with  overwhelming 
defeat  and  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  His  defeat  left  an  un- 
protected frontier  of  a  thousand  miles, 
from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  open  to  the  ravages  of  the 
victorious  savages.  The  disaster,  however, 
was  without  the  help  of  St.  Clair,  ulti- 
mately retrieved  by  General  Anthony 
Wayne  on  August  24,  1794,  at  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers,  where  the  Indians  met 
disastrous  defeat  and  where  their  power 
was  permanently  broken. 

Assured  of  protection,  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers into  the  Territory  now  rapidly  in- 
creased. Before  the  close  of  the  year  1 798, 
it  contained  eight  organized  counties  and 
a  population  of  five  thousand  free  male  in- 
habitants of  full  age.  The  Ordinance  pro- 
vided that,  wheA  the  population  had 
reached  that  point,  the  people  should  be 
authorized  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
Territorial  Legislature.  So,  in  1799,  an 
election  for  representatives  was  held,  and 
the  members  met  and  organized  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September  of 
that  year. 

The  Ordinance  provided  further  that  no 
bill  or  legislative  act  whatever  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  should  be  of  any  force 
without  the  assent  of  the  Governor.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  session,  which  he  dis- 
solved on  December  19th,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do  under  the  Ordinance,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  applied  his  absolute  veto,  by 
withholding  his  assent,  to  eleven  out  of 
thirty-two  acts  that  had  been  passed  by 
large  majorities.  Of  the  eleven  acts  thus 
negatived,  six  related  to  the  erection  of  new 
counties,   a  subject   matter  in  which  the 
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:people  were  deeply  interested  and  con- 
cerned. Between  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Ordinance  in  1787  and  the  election 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1799,  the 
Oovernor  and  judges  had,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Ordi- 
oiance,  adopted  many  statutes.  But  when 
the  legislature  was  elected  their  powers  in 
that  respect  terminated. 

Among  the  acts  so  adopted  was  one  fix- 
ing the  salary  of  the  Governor  at  $800. 
Another  was  an  act  regulating  marriages 
which,  among  other  things,  authorized  the 
Governor  to  issue  marriage  licenses,  for 
^hich  a  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
was  exacted.  As  the  Territory  grew  in 
population  the  latter  law  became  very  op- 
pressive and  unpopular.  It  was  claimed  to 
be  in  restraint  of  marriage.  A  dollar  and 
"fifty  cents  was  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
Upon  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neigTi- 
•bors,  a  young  man  could  erect  a  log  cabin 
as  a  place  of  abode  for  himself  and  his 
i>ride.  Considering  the  vastness  of  the 
Territory,  a  journey  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
•xnent  involved  much  hardship  and  loss  of 
time.  It  was  a  situation  not  to  be  endured. 
The  demand  for  its  amelioration  was  uni- 
versal. So  the  Legislature  proceeded  at 
once  to  so  amend  the  act  as  to  take  away 
from  the  governor  the  power  to  issue  mar- 
jiage  licenses  and  confer  it  upon  the  clerks 
of  the  courts  of  the  various  counties,  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  fee  to  fifty 
•cents.  The  Governor's  annual  income 
from  that  source  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  Legislature,  notwith- 
standing his  growing  unpopularity,  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  in  order  to  recoup  the 
loss  that  would  result  to  him  from  the 
change,  passed  another  act  increasing  his 
•salary  to  $1,300.  To  the  horror  and 
^amazement  of  the  legislative  members  and 
the  public  generally,  the  Governor  vetoed 
the  first  and  approved  the  latter  act,  there- 
by increasing  his  income  by  $500  and  con- 
tinuing in  force  the  obnoxious  marriage 
license  system. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Legislature, 
-which  met  the  next  year  at  Chillicothe,  the 
l)reach  between  the  Governor  and  the  Leg- 
islature with  respect  to  the  former*s  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power,  widened.  The 
members  objected  to  one-man  power.  They 
declared  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  gov- 


ernment by  the  people;  that  the  govern- 
ment was  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  majority  should  rule;  that  the  popu- 
lar will  should  not  be  repressed,  and  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
free  to  express  the  public  will,  leaving  to 
the  executive  the  power  and  duty  to  enforce 
it.  They  insisted  that  the  veto  power 
tended  to  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  a  union  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  executive  should  have 
no  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  laws. 
The  burning  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  fresh  in  their  minds. 
They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  of  all  the  grievances  stated  in  that  im- 
mortal instrument  as  the  reasons  for  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain  was  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by 
King  George  III.  "He  (the  King),  has 
refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  import- 
ance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained,  and, 
when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neg- 
lected to  attend  to  them." 

These  arguments  were  unavailing  with 
Governor  St.  Clair.  He  declined  to  sur- 
render any  prerogative  with  which  he  was 
clothed  by  the  Ordinance.  But  he  was 
hastening  toward  his  end.  The  people  had 
in  mind  his  never  to  be  forgotten  defeat 
by  the  Indians,  and  his  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasoning exercise  of  the  veto  power  en- 
raged them  beyond  measure.  They  began 
to  look  forward  to  admission  into  the 
Union  as  the  only  escape  from  a  tyrranou;* 
and  oppressive  rule  that  had  become  intol- 
erable. 

On  November  23,  1801,  the  second  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  convened  at  Chilli- 
cothe, and  the  acrimonious  differences  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  of  the  Terri- 
torial government  and  the  Governor  was 
renewed  with  increased  bitterness. 

Finally,  it  was  determined  by  the  lead- 
ini^  members  of  the  legislature  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  an  act  empow- 
ering the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  divis- 
ion of  the  Territory  to  call  a  convention 
and  form  a  constitution  preparatory  to  the 
establishment     of     a     State     government. 
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Thomas  U'orthiugton,  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Ross  county,  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  ability,  and  after- 
wards Governor  of  the  State,  and  Michael 
Baldwin,  a  young  and  talented  lawyer  of 
Chillicothe,  were  selected  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia, then  the  seat  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, with  that  end  in  view.  Their 
efforts  were  successful.  On  April  30, 
1802,  Congress  passed  the  necessary  act. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  held  and  the 
Convention  met  and  organized  at  Chilli- 
cothe  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
1802. 

St.  Clair  died  hard.  He  was  permitted 
to  address  the  Convention  on  the  third  day 
of  its  session,  and  in  violent  language 
urged  the  postponement  of  the  creation  of 
the  State  (iovemment.  It  had  little  effect 
upon  the  members,  but  a  single  one  of 
them  voting  in  favor  of  his  proposition. 
The  labors  of  the  Convention  proceeded 
and  terminated  on  November  29,  by  the 
adoption  of  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  1802.  Thus 
Ohio  became  the  first  born  —  the  eldest  — 
of  the  five  great  children  of  that  mighty 
empire  of  the  Northwest. 

In  the  condition  of  public  sentiment 
then  existing,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
proposition  to  insert  in  that  constitution 
the  veto  power  in  any  form  was  not  even 
considered. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  veto 
power,  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
continued  to  exist  with  such  intensity  that 
in  the  Convention  of  1851,  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution,  a  proposition  waa 
voted  down  to  insert  so  mild  and  innocu- 
ous a  veto  as  to  authorize  the  governor  to 
require  a  reconsideration  of  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature,  with  power  to  repass 
them  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

The  instrument  framed  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1873-4,  which  had 
l)jvn  called  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Constitution  of  1851,  contained  a  provis- 
ion authorizing  the  governor  to  veto  bills 
which  might  be  over-ridden  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house. 

But  the  people  failed  to  ratify  that  Con- 
stitution at  the  polls,  and  one  of  the  prin- 


( ipal  grounds  of  o))jertion  urged  against 
it  was  the  veto  provision. 

A  hundred  rings  were  added  to  the  oak 
while  the  people  of  Ohio  dwelt  contentedly 
and  pr()S[)ered  under  constitutions  that 
contained  no  vestige  of  the  veto  power. 
Duirng  that  long  period  few  objectionable 
laws  were  passed  —  none,  perhaps,  that 
would  have  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the 
veto.  In  those  instances,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  veto  of  the  public  and  remedy  the 
objection  by  repeal  or  amendment. 

Finally,  however,  in  1903,  perhaps  in 
response  to  that  quality  of  human  nature 
that  ever  seeks  for  innovation  and  change, 
the  people  were  induced  to  adopt,  at  the 
polls,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which,  in  effect,  although  not  in 
form,  confers  upon  the  executive  the  ab- 
solute power  to  negative  all  acts  of  the 
legislative  body.  In  doing  so,  Ohio  went 
to  the  farthest  extreme.  The  framers  of 
that  amendment  were  not  content  with  the 
mild  and  qualified  veto  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  may  be  over-ridden  by  two-thirds 
of  a  quorum  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
nor  with  that  conferred  upon  governors  of 
other  States,  in  two  of  which  a  majority  of 
a  quorum,  in  seven  a  majority  of  those 
elected,  in  two  three-fifths  of  those  elected, 
in  fifteen  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
in  fourteen  two-thirds  of  those  elected,  can 
pass  a  measure  over  the  veto. 

But  the  veto  power  is  a  buzz-saw.  It 
must  be  handled,  not  only  with  gloves,  but 
with  extreme  caution.  The  first  experi- 
ences in  Ohio  under  the  new  amendment 
were  very  unhappy.  At  the  same  election 
(1903)  at  which  it  was  adopted,  MvTon 
T.  Herrick  was  elected  Oovernor  by  a 
plurality  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand over  all  of  his  competitors.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
(rovernor  Herrick  used  the  veto  to  some 
extent  and,  it  was  claimed,  threatened  to 
use  it  unless  certain  pending  legislation 
was  tempered  to  suit  his  views.  However 
the  fact  may  be,  when  he  again  became  a 
candidate  for  re-election  in  1905.  a  storm 
broke  over  his  head  which  nothing  could 
allay,  because  of  his  alleged  threatened  use 
of  the  veto,  the  result  being  that  he  was 
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defeated  of  re-e lectio^  by  a  pronounced 
plurality,  while  his  aW>?fates  on  his  party 
ticket  were  elected  by  pluralities  as  pro- 
nounced as  his  defeat.  No  "looker  on  in 
Vienna"  of  that  struggle  ever  doubted  but 
that  the  defeat  of  ( Governor  Herrick  was 
directly  traceable  to  the  possession  by  him, 
as  ( Governor,  of  the  veto  power. 

At  the  last  session  (1906)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  another  proposition  was 
submitted,  to  be  voted  on  at  the  November 
election,  1908,  to  again  so  amend  the  Con- 
stiution  as  that  the  veto  power  of  the  gov- 
ernor may  be  over-ridden  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Perhaps  our  old-time  prejudice  against 
the  veto  is  to  some  extent  unreasoning. 
Aside  from  the  St.  Clair  incident,  it  was 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  three 
great  branches  of  both  National  and  State 
government,  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial,  were  designed  to  be  sepa- 
rate, distinct,  and  co-ordinate.  Our  federal 
constitution  was  framed  broadly  upon  tne 
theoretical  lines  of  the  English  govern* 
ment,  as  the  same  were  taught  by  Black- 
stone  and  other  well-known  writers  of  that 
period.  But  that  theoretical  or  literary 
form  has  not  for  almost  two  hundred  years 


been  the  actual  working  system  of  that 
government.  There,  instead  of  the  branches 
being  rigidly  distinct,  there  is  an  intimate 
blending  and  fusion  between  them,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  The  Premier,  the  real 
executive  head  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  constitute  the  most 
important  committee  of  the  House  ot 
Commons,  their  tenure  of  office  depending 
solely  upon  their  ability  to  carry  or  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  measures  of  public  m- 
terest. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  in  the  direction  of  in- 
terference, in  both  our  National  and  State 
governments,  by  the  executive  with  the 
legislative  branch.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion confers  upon  the  President  the  power 
to  "recommend"  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  and  expedient.  A  new  meaning 
and  interpretation  is  being  placed  upon 
that  word  '^recommend,"  until  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  word 
"dictate." 

So  it  may  be  that  a  goverrunent,  operat- 
ing along  the  rigid  lines  of  a  written  con- 
stitution, has,  after  all,  some  capacity  for- 
change  and  possibly  for  evolution. 
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The  Associated  Santa-Claus 

By  Charles  Frederic  Gilliam 


HI  ELLO,  George,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?'*  asked  Will 
,^_  James,  as  George  Johnson 
"JOfiT*         stepped  into  his  office  in  one 

^^  '  of  the  skyscrapers,  and  sank 
wearily  into  a  chair. 

"I'm  clear  fagged  out,*'  was  the  reply. 
'*Do  you  know,  this  Christmas  business  is 
something  awful." 

James  laughed.  "Are  you  finding  that 
out  for  the  first  time?" 

*'No.  but  it  seems  worse  than  usual  this 
time.  It  appears  that  my  folks  have  nearly 
•every  little  thing  they  need,  and,  when  1 
find  some  particular  thing  that  strikes  my 
fancy,  it  costs  so  much,  by  the  time  I  even 
up  all  around,  I  can't  afford  it." 

**Well,  if  misery  loves  company,  you've 
got  plenty  of  it.  We're  all  in  the  same 
box.  I  confess  it  strains  me  so  that  it 
takes  all  the  pleasure  away  from  the  giv- 
ing, because  the  expense  is  really  greater 
than  I  can  afford." 

"That's  it  exactly.  It  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  the  gifts  were  restricted  to  one's 
own  family,  but  some  relative  or  friend 
makes  some  of  the  family  a  present  and  it 
has  to  be  met  in  kind,  or  with  something 
a  little  better,  in  order  to  relieve  one's  self 
of  the  sense  of  obligation.  If  these  pres- 
ents were  all  dictated  by  affection,  a  fellow 
wouldn't  object  to  making  considerable 
■sacrifices,  but  when  a  large  proportion  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  even, 
Its  a  horse  of  another  color." 

"V'es,  and  our  most  expensive  presents 
go  to  those  who  are  better  fixed  financially 
than  ourselves  and  who  have  the  least  need 
and  the  least  care  for  them.  Why,  just 
last  week  one  of  my  nieces,  who  is  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and  of  whom  I 
think  a  good  deal,  was  married,  and  we 
■sent  her  a  piece  of  plated  silverware  that 
•cost  four  dollars.  At  the  same  time  we 
sent  Miss  DeForrest  for  her  wedding  pres- 


ent, a  cut  glass  dish  that  cost  fifteen  dol- 
lars, and  she'd  hardly  recognize  us,  if  we 
met  her  on  the  street." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me  that.  Will.  1 
had  a  sort  of  a  sneaking  idea  that  I  was 
about  the  biggest  fool  in  town  in  that 
direction,  but  I  guess  you  and  your  family 
and  I  and  my  family  and  everybody  else 
and  his  family,  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
But  what's  to  be  done?  Can't  we  make  a 
declaration  of  independence?  My  wife 
and  I  make  resolves  every  year,  but  we 
keep  stretching  the  limit  a  little,  until  by 
the  time  we  get  through  the  list  we  find 
we  have  sent  more  than  the  preceding 
year." 

"I'm  with  you  on  two  things,  George; 
that  is,  that  we  economize  some  on  our  ex- 
penditures, and  that  what  we  do  spend 
shall  be  in  a  way  to  bring  most  enjoyment 
to  ourselves,  by  giving  the  most  enjoyment 
to  others.  Let's  give,  what  we  give  out- 
side our  own  families,  to  those  who  need 
it." 

"I  don't  think  I  follow  you  exactly." 

"Well,  take  myself,  for  instance.  I  am 
very  fortunate  if  I  get  off  with  a  hundred 
dollars.     How  much  does  it  cost  you?" 

"I  can't  say  definitely,  but  fully  that 
much,  I  should  judge." 

"Suppose,  then,  we  take  our  families 
into  the  scheme  with  us  and  agree  to  spend 
only  fifty  dollars  for  ourselves.  Then  we 
can  spend  twenty-five  each  for  a  number 
of  worthy  poor  families  who  are  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  out  of- the  ordinary,- 
yet  are  too  proud  or  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public 
charities  on  that  day.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  twenty-five  dollars  ahead,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  furnish  ten  or 
fifteen  families  with  a  turkey  and  the 
other  necessaries  for  a  good  Christmas-  din- 
ner, and  some  candies  and  toys  for  the 
children." 
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"Good  for  you,  Will,  that  suits  me 
down  to  the  ground  and  I  know  my  wife 
will  be  right  in  for  it." 

"Tm  glad  it  strikes  you  so  favorably, 
George.  But  if  it's  a  good  thing  for  us 
two,  why  not  push  it  along  a  little? 
What's  the  matter  with  getting  four  or 
five  or  a  half  dozen  of  the  other  boys  in- 
terseted?" 

•  "Nothing  at  all.  There's  Scott  and 
Corvvin  and  Wilson  and  Thompson  and 
Smith,  all  of  'em  good,  whole-souled  fel- 
lows, and  all  here  in  the  building.  Sup- 
pose I  'phone  'em  to  come  up,  and  we'll 
talk  the  matter  over.  They're  all  pretty 
well  fixed,  too,  and  I  believe  will  be  glad 
to  take  a  hand." 

**Just  the  thing,  George.  The  sooner  we 
take  hold  and  get  it  under  way,  the  bet- 
ter." 

Accordingly,  an  urgent  message  was  tel- 
ephoned, in  a  half  jovial,  half  mysterious 
way,  to  each  one  mentioned,  to  come  to 
James'  office  at  once  on  important  busi- 
ness. All  responded  promptly,  undecided 
as  to  whether  it  meant  a  practical  joke  or 
business  of  pressing  importance. 

Will  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  a 
very  formal  manner  and  requested  George 
to  state  its  purpose. 

Every  one  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  as  well 
as  into  the  half  jovial,  half  formal,  par- 
liamentary manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  they  were  soon  discussing  the 
various  suggestions  offered  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  abandon  of  a  lot  of  school  boys. 

While  there  was  no  posing  as  philan- 
thropists, there  was  a  whole-souled  spirit 
of  consideration  shown  for  the  worthy  un- 
fortunate, that  gave  them  a  much  deeper 
insight  into  each  others'  characters  and 
drew  them  into  closer  bonds  of  sympathy 
than  would  a  year  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

It  was  found  that  after  they  had  all 
pledged  themselves  to  the  fund  in  accord- 
ance wuth  the  rule  laid  down,  as  to  ability 
and  percentage  of  ordinary  expenditure, 
there  would  be  something  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  available. 

It  being  essential  to  the  carrjdng  out  of 
their  plan  that  their  families  should  be  in- 
terested, a  meeting  was  called  for  a  sub- 


sequent evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Corwin,  at  which  all  were  represented. 

The  ladies  and  other  members  of  the 
families  entered  into  the  movement  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  originators. 
Before  the  labor  was  completed  of  mak- 
ing out  the  list  of  those  to  be  aided  and  the 
various  things  to  be  contributed  to  each 
one,  several  meetings  were  required.  More 
enjoyment  came  from  these  meetings,  twice 
over,  than  if  the  money  expended  had  been 
for  gifts  for  themselves. 

The  organization  was  kept  secret  from 
the  public,  but  at  the  laugnmg  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Scott,  adopted  the  name,  "The 
Associated  Santa-Glaus."  With  each 
basket  delivered  late  on  Christmas  Eve,  at 
the  door  of  various  homes,  was  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  recipient,  containing  a 
postal  directed  to  "The  Associated  Santa- 
Claus,"  Box  619,  City;  requesting  that  the 
receipt  of  the  basket  be  acknowledged, 
so  that  it  might  be  known  that  it  had  not 
gone  astray. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  story  to  tell 
of  the  joy  of  the  little  children  in  these 
thirty  or  forty  homes,  over  the  receipt  of 
some  cherished  toy  and  the  ever- welcome 
candy  and  nuts,  or  of  the  heart-felt  grati- 
tude of  the  parents,  that,  for  that  one  day 
of  all  others,  their  families  had  been  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  a  well  filled  table. 

At^  the  final  meeting  of  the  year,  held 
the  night  after  Christmas,  at  which  tTie 
acknowledgments  were  read  to  the  associa- 
tion, more  than  one  woman's  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears,  and  more  than  one 
man  had  a  lump  in  his  throat  that  was 
difficult  to  swallow,  as  he  listened  to  the 
burning  words  of  gratitude,  for  the  joy 
that  had  been  brought  to  their  homes. 
Some  were  expressed  in  uncouth,  and  some 
in  the  most  refined  language,  but  all  bore 
the  impress  of  sincerity. 

There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  when 
Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Christmas  just 
passed  has  been  the  happiest  one  of  our 
lives,  and  that  we  continue,  as  a  perma- 
nent organization,  "The  Associated  Santa- 
Claus." 
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An  Averted  Tragedy 

By  Stella  Bryfogle  McDonald 


'^•"-  ^  STRAINED  silence,  then  a  half- 

A         hearted  applause,    followed   the 
brilliant    paper    of    Dr.    Tmm- 

^^        bull,    read    before    the   medical 
^■1^       board  of  the  famous 


Hospital  in  New  Vork.  Men 
with  gray  hairs  of  experience,  and  young 
men  whose  faces  were  guiltless  of  beards, 
glanced  at  one  another  and  then  looked 
-askance  at  the  retiring  speaker.  For  Dr. 
Trumbull  had  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion amongst  his  brother-physicians  by  his 
-statements  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
it  should  be  allowable  to  take  life.  His 
plea  was  that  those  born  with  hideous  mal- 
formations, those  whose  minds  were  hope- 
lessly shattered,  and  those  who  were  being 
tortured  to  inevitable  death  by  incurable 
"disease,  should  be  humanely  chloroformed 
out  of  their  misery. 

The  audience  dispersed,  discussing  what 
they  had  just  heard,  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  to 
■escape  several  persistent  reporters,  slipped 
out  a  side  entrance  and  hailed  a  passing 
•cab.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  a  child's 
go-cart  was  pushed  past  him,  containing  a 
creature  with  a  child's  body  and  a  hideous, 
abnormally  large  head  which  was  sunk  on 
his  chest  in  idiotic  irresponsibility. 

Dr.  Trumbull  gazed  pityingly  for  a  mo- 
ment, wishing  he  might  have  presented  this 
case  to  his  colleagues  as  an  example  of 
what  the  humanity  of  death  would  release. 
Then,  giving  his  home  address,  he  jumped 
into  the  cab. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  squares  when  the 
cab  halted  in  a  blockade,  and  leaning  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  found  that 
a  mai,niifi(ent.  powerful  dray-horse  had 
fallen  on  the  icy  pavement  and  broken  his 
le^.  besides  rcceivin.ii;  other  injuries.  The 
iraTliered  (Towd  shouted  "Here  they  come  I" 
and  made  way  for  the  veterinary  ambu- 
lance to  pull  up.  wliile  the  horse-doctor  got 
down  from  his  seat.  An  examination  of 
tin-    iKTse    sliowed    t>.at    it    was    ho])elessly 


hurt ;  so  after  a  few  words  with  the  driver 
of  the  dray,  the  veterinary  pulled  out  a  re- 
volver, fired  two  quick,  true  shots,  and  the 
agonized  groans  of  the  fine  animal  ceased. 
"And  that,"  thought  the  doctor,  "is  the 
humanity  shown  to  animals,  while  they 
will  allow  human  beings  to  suffer  the 
ag(my  of  hell.  The  unreasonableness  of 
fools  who  can't  see  it !" 

Seated  at  his  own  table  an  hour  later. 
Dr.  IrmTibull  forgot  his  profession  in  his 
enjoyment  of  his  family.  His  jolly  little 
wife,  who  idolized  her  distinguished  hus- 
band, his  daughter  and  her  husband,  who 
lived  with  them,  his  dear  little  grandchild, 
all  were  his  treasures!  But  his  strongest 
love  was  centered  in  his  brilliant  young 
son  David,  who  was  in  the  second  year  of 
his  medical  college,  and  who  bade  fair  to 
outstrip  his  father  in  his  own  profession. 
David  was  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye, 
and  a  cleaner,  more  admirable  young  fellow 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  His  professor 
praised  him,  his  college  friends  adored 
him,  girls  liked  him,  children  went  to  him 
and  dogs  followed  him  —  it  was  so  marked 
that  the  entire  body  of  medical  students 
called  him  "Pop,"  being  diminutive  for 
"popular."  Dr.  Trumbull  had  never  been 
so  ambitious  for  himself  as  he  was  for  his 
peerless  boy  — all  his  pride  and  hopes  were 
centered  on  the  time  when  David's  name 
would  be  added  to  his  own  on  the  sign 
which  marked  his  distinguished  hospital. 

"Well,  Dad,"  said  David,  as  they  ling- 
ered over  their  coffee  that  night,  "you 
surely  stirred  up  a  fuss  today.  'The 
Leader'  has  an  extra  out  with  a  detailed 
report  of  your  paper,  and  I'll  wager  there 
is  many  a  discussion  on  tonight  in  regard 
to  what  you  said." 

"Wliat  do  you  think  of  it  yourself,  son?'' 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  yet,   father, 

but  I  will  admit  the  idea  has  occurred  to 

me,      I>ut,    i]^ood    gracious,    Dad!      Think 
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liow  careful  we  would  have  to  be  that  such 
a  law  wouldn't  be  abused." 

**Ves,  but  1  said  that  life  should  be 
taken  only  after  the  verdict  of  four  com- 
petent physicians.  Think  of  one  of  your 
near  relatives  —  fancy  if  your  sister  be- 
came terribly  mutilated  or  hopelessly  de- 
ranged, would  you  wish  to  prolong  her 
life?" 

"I  can't  tell,  Dad,  but  it  seems  to  me 
now,  that  no  matter  what  her  condition,  so 
long  as  Hess  breathed  I  would  cling  to  her 
life  by  every  means  in  my  power.'* 

Dr.  Trumbull  sighed.  It  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  he  was  so  alone  in  this  stand 
he  was  taking  before  the  medical  world, 
when  any  fool  ought  to  recognize  the  sense 
.and  reason  in  it. 

Still  later  that  night,  he  and  his  wife 
were  having  their  cozy  half-hour  chat  in 
the  latter's  dressing-room  before  retiring, 
^nd  Mrs.  Trumbull  brought  up  the  same 
-subject. 

**Dear,"  said  she,  *T  did  not  want  to 
take  a  positive  stand  against  you  before  the 
•children,  but  I  cannot  feel  you  are  right." 

Dr.  Trumbull  only  sighed  patiently. 

"Think  of  your  own  dear  mother,"  his 
wife  went  on,  "who  was  given  up  by  so 
many  doctors,  and  who  suffered  so  that  we 
-all  prayed  she  might  be  taken.  Efficient 
■consultation  predicted  certain  death,  but 
look  how  suddenly  the  change  came,  and 
now  she  is  enjoying  a  beautiful  old  age. 
Think,  dear,  if  the  physicians  who  con- 
•sulted  with  you  had  held  your  views,  and 
been  authorized  by  law  to  rob  her  of  her 
right  to  live." 

The  doctor  shuddered;  then  he  said, 
■^*Weil,  Kittie,  the  idea  is  young  y^t  and 
will  take  years  of  adjusting  before  it  is 
practicable,  but  I  believe  the  day  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  right 
-or  wrong  thing  to  do  in  extreme  cases  such 
as  I  named  in  my  paper." 

Mrs.  Trumbull's  merry  face  looked 
thoughtful  for  a  moment,  then  she  went 
over  to  ber  husband  and  placed  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  smilingly,  as  she  said, 
"Well,  dearest,  we  won't  discuss  it  any 
more.  1  want  to  ask  you  now  about  our 
dinner  m-xt  week.  Do  I  have  to  ask  Mrs. 
Corev?     Slie   is  so   tiresome." 

"1  kunw  file's  a  bore,  sweetheart,  but 
slie  \v?>s  I'Tie  nf  inv  verv  tlr^t  ])atients  and 


my  most  lucrative  one,  and  so  she  thinks 
she  has  a  gilt-edge  mortgage  on  me.  Oh, 
let's  have  her  I  It  will  give  her  so  much 
pleasure,  and  she's  harmless,  anyway." 

So  the  subject  was  dropped  in  the  house 
of  Trumbull,  and  except  for  casual  ref- 
erences between  father  and  son,  was  never 
discussed,  though  no  member  of  the  family 
forgot  it. 

Mrs.  Corey  accepted  with  alacrity  the 
summons  to  dine  at  her  beloved  doctor's 
and  on  the  night  of  the  dinner  was  sitting 
wath  some  eleven  other  guests  in  the  de- 
lighftul  drawing-room.  Little  Mrs.  Trum- 
bull slipped  over  to  her  husband  and 
whispered,  "David  hasn't  come  yet,  John, 
but  I  think  we  would  better  not  wait  any 
longer." 

"No,  I  shouldn't  think  of  waiting,  dear. 
Something  has  detained  him." 

"Vou  don't  feel  anxious,  John?" 

"Not  in  the  least,  Kittie.  David  is  big 
and  strong,  and  nothing  could  happen  to 
him  without  our  knowing  it  immediately. 
By  George !  you  look  fine  tonight,  my  dear  \ 
How  do  you  keep  so  young  when  I  am 
getting  grayer  every  day?" 

Mrs.  Trumbull  blushed  with  pleasure  as 
she  gave  her  husband  a  loving  glance,  then 
she  moved  away  to  gather  her  guests  into 
the  order  of  their  passing  into  the  dining- 
room. 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Corey,  who 
had  proclaimed  her  age  by  her  attempt  at 
youth,  and  a  young  man  who  blazoned  his 
youth  by  his  assumption  of  weary  cynicism, 
the  guests  were  all  clever  people,  possibly 
not  intellectual,  but  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  really  bright  conversational- 
ists. They  were  all  well-informed  and  up- 
to-date,  and  one  topic  after  another  was 
brought  up  and  skillfully  handled  until 
Mrs.  Trumbull  forgot  the  vague  uneasiness 
she  had  felt  regarding  David. 

Judge  Manning  had  been  presented  at 
the  Russian  court  and  brilliantly  narrated 
his  impressions  of  the  Czar. 

Mrs.  Van  Valer  had  formed  a  rare 
friendship  with  the  Russian  Countess 
Kotaleosky  in  Paris,  and  she  was  leaning 
forward  with  lips  parted  to  tell  some  in- 
terest inc^  anecdote,  when  she  saw  the  but- 
ler move  silently  uj)  to  Dr.  Trumbull  witli 
a  small  tray,  upon  which  lay  a  note.  Mrs. 
rrumhull  also  saw.  and  anxiouslv  watched 
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her  husband  as  he  read  the  note.  His 
face  seemed  to  grow  gray,  but  he  arose 
quietly  and  said,  **I  have  word  that  my 
son  is  ill,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 
my  wife  and  me  if  we  go  to  him  at  once. 
Vou  will  please  us  very  much  if  you  con- 
tinue as  though  we  were  here.  Mrs.  Van 
Valer,  pray  go  on  with  your  story,  and  we 
will  hope  to  be  able  later  to  inform  you 
that  our  alarm  is  unnecessary.*'  Then, 
bowing  courteously,  he  said  *' Good-night," 
and  followed  his  wife,  who  had  rushed 
from  the  room. 

The  note  had  read,  "David  injured. 
Taken  to  your  hospital.  Come  at  once," 
and  was  signed  by  Beatty,  his  friend  and 
brother-surgeon.  Arrived  at  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's private  hospital,  they  were  met  by 
Dr.  Beatty,  who  looked  very  grave  as  he 
stated  briefly  that  David  was  hurrying 
home  and  had  tried  to  dodge  under  a  pass- 
ing hansom,  but  had  slipped  on  the  icy 
cobbles  and  fallen  directly  under  the  horse, 
which  had  given  him  a  vicious  kick  on  the 
skull.  The  mother  burst  into  tears,  and 
the  father  groaned  as  he  realized  the  se- 
riousness of  it.  A  moment  later,  the 
former  sat  by  the  bed  holding  David's  hand 
and  weeping  at  the  sight  of  the  gaping  cuts 
about  his  unconscious  face.  Two  nurses 
and  an  interne  were  bathing  the  wounds, 
and  Dr.  Tnmnbull  and  Dr.  Beatty  hurried 
to  prepare  themselves  antiseptically  for 
their  work.  The  matron  took  Mrs.  Trum- 
bull to  another  private  room  and  tried  to 
comfort  her  by  telling  her  how  much  Da- 
vid's youth  and  strength  were  in  his  favor. 

The  nurses  had  given  way  to  the  two 
famous  surgeons,  who  were  now  working 
deftly  over  the  boy  with  skilled,  delicate 
fingers  that  caused  the  interne  despair  at 
the  thought  of  ever  acquiring. 

**Will  it  be  a  case  for  trepanning?"  asked 
Dr.  Beatty. 

"No,'  replied  the  father,"  it  is  a  vicious 
wound,  but  the  pressure  is  not  great  enough 
for  the  trepan  to  be  used.  The  frontal 
bone  is  terribly  bruised  but  not  crushed, 
and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  await 
developments.  Here,  I'll  sketch  it  for 
you,"  and  snatching  up  a  nurse's  chart,  he 
drew  rapidly  a  diagram  of  the  skull  and 
brains. 

At  the  end  of  another  hour,  the  light 
that  shaded  David's  face  also  showed  the 


father  and  mother,  sitting  hand  in  handl 
by  the  bedside,  each  trying  to  be  brave  for 
the  other.  In  the  ante-room  sat  the  sister 
and  her  husband,  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
word  which  the  nurse  brought  them  from 
time  to  time.  And  thus  passed  the  long 
night. 

When  the  fourth  day  came  and  David 
still  lay  unconscious,  their  fears  were  con- 
firmed. The  stricken  father  had  done- 
everything  possible.  Celebrated  braini 
specialists,  surgeons,  the  highest  in  the 
profession,  scientists  with  new  theories  to- 
expound,  all  had  pronounced  the  same  ver- 
dict —  that  /■/  there  would  he  any  awaken- 
ing  at  all  it  would  be  with  the  mind  gonc^ 

The  mother  was  home,  prostrated,  tend- 
erly cared  for  by  her  daughter,  so  the- 
father  was  alone  with  his  boy.  They  triecf 
to  urge  him  to  go  out  for  a  change  of  air, 
but  he  said,  "If  he  is  to  come  back  to  me- 
with  the  light  of  reason  gone  out  of  his- 
eyes,  I  must  be  the  first  to  know  it,"  ancfi 
he  turned  his  face  away  to  hide  his  emo- 
tion. 

That  evening  the  nurse  had  gone  to 
attend  to  some  sterilizing  and  Dr.  Trum- 
bull sat  with  his  head  drooped  on  his- 
chest  and  his  shoulders  bent  like  a 'man's 
of  twice  his  age.  To  think  of  his  son,  his^ 
only  son,  whose  future  was  as  promising- 
as  the  most  ambitious  father  could  desire, 
being  condemned  to  that  which  was  worse 
than  death !  He  knew  so  many  sons  who- 
were  a  constant  trouble  and  shame  to  their 
fathers,  and  he  gazed  longingly  upon  Da- 
vid's waxen  features  under  the  bandages  — 
the  self-reliant  mouth,  the  good  nose,  even 
the  hands  were  large  and  well- formed, 
showing  an  ability  to  wrestle  with  the 
world  and  to  grasp  the  success  that  slips 
through  so  many  less  tenacious  fingers. 

He  was  not  a  deeply  religious  man,  but 
lie  had  always  owned  a  pew  in  Trinity  and 
the  rector  himself  was  not  more  regular  in 
his  attendance.  He  gave  liberally  to  char- 
ity, and  even  though  his  time  was  so  val- 
uable he  did  much  work  among  the  poor. 
Consequently,  he  had  alwa^'s  had  a  com- 
fortable feeling  that  the  Lord  was  pleased 
with  him.  Where  was  his  religion  now? 
He  bitterly  denounced  a  God  who  would 
send  such  an  affliction  upon  him  and  his 
cherished  boy,  and  he  beat  the  air  with  hisu 
clenched  hands  like  a:  madman. 
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Dr.-  Beatty  came  hurrying  in  with  a  new 
restorative  of  which  he  had  learned,  but  it 
proved  as  futile  as  all  else  in  awakening 
any  intelligence,  and  he  finally  turned  with 
a  sigh  to  the  father,  saying,  "I  am  afraid 
it  is  hopeless.  He  should  have  shown 
some  sign  of  returning  consciousness  by 
this  time,  and  now  I  fear  that  when  the 
coma  is  broken  it  will  only  reveal  that  the 
intellect  is  gone.  God  help  you,  my  dear 
friend  —  I  wish  there  was  anything  I  could 
say  to  comfort  you.  'Phone  me  if  there  is 
any  change,"  and  he  brusquely  left  the 
room,  choking  uncomfortably  in  his 
throat. 

The  storm  of  the  father's  bitterness  had 
abated  now,  for  he  had  formed  a  desperate 
resolve  born  of  the  hopelessness  of  despair. 
David  must  die,  and  his  must  be  the  hand 
to  end  a  life  which  could  only  be  a  misery 
and  humiliation.  If  David  could  know,  he 
would  want  him  to  do  it  —  anyone  would 
prefer  death  before  a  life  that  held  a  brain 
shattered,  a  mind  diseased.  Yes,  that  was 
the  only  solution  —  to  put  him  out  of 
reach  of  a  wretched,  blank  existence. 

It  had  always  been  his  hobby,*  and  now 
he  would  prove  to  the  world  that  his 
theory  was  best,  by  taking  the  life  of  his 
own  son  and  thus  saving  him  a  future  of 
being  shunned  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  of  probably  ending  his 
days  in  one  of  those  institutions,  at  which 
David  himself  used  to  shudder  in  passing. 
Yes,  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  Dr. 
Trumbull's  eyes  looked  scarcely  sane  as  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  an  inner  coat  pocket 
and  drew  forth  the  hypodermic,  without 
which  he  never  went.   From  another  pocket 


he  took  out  a  small  leather  case,  from 
which  he  detached  a  vial.  He  pulled  back 
the  piston  of  the  syringe  with  a  hand  that 
shook  uncontrollably,  and,  with  knees 
trembling  so  he  could  scarcely  stand,  he 
advanced  toward  the  bed. 


The  nurse  was  noiselessly  entering  the 
room  when  Dr.  Trumbulls  queer  actions 
caused  her  to  remain,  standing.  She  saw 
him  reach  into  one  pocket  for  a  small, 
black  object,  and  into  another  for  a  tiny 
vial  of  liquid,  with  which  he  filled  the  hy- 
podermic. Then  with  stealthy  steps  he 
crept  up  to  the  bed  and  pushed  back  the 
sleeve  of  David's  hospital-gown,  prepara- 
tory to  injecting  the  death-giving  sub- 
stance. 

She  gazed,  too  petrified  with  horror  to 
move  or  scream,  then  as  Dr.  Trumbull 
touched  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument, her  rigidity  relaxed,  and  spring- 
ing behind  him  she  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hand  and  threw  it  with  all  her  might 
across  the  room.  She  and  Dr.  Trumbull 
faced  each  other  in  a  tense  silence  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  air,  then  with  a  cry 
that  came  from  the  depths  of  a  racked 
soul,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  and 
sobbed  out,  "God  forgive  me,  what  was  1 
going  to  do?  Oh,  David,  David,  my  son, 
I  was  mad." 

The  nurse  grasped  his  arm  and  breath- 
lessly pointed  to  the  bed,  and  the  kneeling 
man  raised  his  head  and  saw  his  son  look- 
ing at  him  with  the  light  of  intelligence 
in  his  eyes,  while  a  weak  voice  said,  "Hello, 
dad!     Was  I  late  to  dinner?" 
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Heaven's  contempt  for  money  is  some- 
times indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
people  who  have  it. 

If         ♦         ♦ 

It  is  a  poor  egotist  who  cannot  make  a 
great  man  out  of  himself  in  his  own  news- 
paper. 

*  *         * 

It  is  fortunate,,  although  not  adequate, 
that  we  have  364  other  days  in  which  to 
pay  for  the  follies  of  Christmas. 

*  *         ♦ 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  human  race 
that  our  most  satisfied  expressions  are  re- 
served for  our  mirrors. 

*  ♦         *         . 

The  yellow  journalist  is  a  man  who  re- 
ports scandals  in  order  that  they  may  gain 
currency. 

alK  ♦  ♦ 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
waffle  iron  takes  its  turn. 

4c  ♦  ♦ 

The  man  who  has  a  degree  in  both  med- 
icine and  law  is  qualified  to  cut  off  a  leg 
or  pull  it,  as  occasion  may  suggest. 

*  ♦         * 

The  original  family  tree  —  the  apple  ^ 
led  to  the  original  family  row. 

*  *         * 

We  submit  that,  while  the  pen  may  be 
mightier  than  the  sword,  the  ink  also  de- 
serves some  consideration. 

*  *         * 

There  are  heads  of  large  dimensions 
that  are  entirely  natural,  and  others  that 
are  acquired. 

4e  ^  4e 

When  we  consider  that  "he  that  giveth 

to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  it  seems 

strange  that  so  many  people  distrust  the 

security. 

iti         *         * 

Poets  are  born  and  not  made,  and  we  are 
also  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  their 
poetry  was  the  result  of  combinations  over 
which  they  had  no  control. 


If  a  damage  suit  were  only  reduced  by 

filing  it,  the  world  would  have  more  pa- 
tience with  lawyers. 

*  *         * 

Every  man  thinks  he  knows  how  to  run 
a  hotel,  and  those  who  think  it  the  hardest 
don't  know  how  to  behave  m  one. 

*  ♦         * 

This  is  love  at  first  sight :  A  woman 
sees  a  man  after  her  own  heart,  and  he  gets 
after  it. 

*  *         * 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps,  until  he  gets  a  big  salary,  and  then 
he  is  known  by  the  company  that  keeps 
him. 

*  *         ♦ 

**Stand  by  the  President"  has  a  cliann- 
ing  sound,  but  the  office-seeker  who  goes 
to  see  him  prefers  to  be  asked  to  sit  down. 

«  ♦  4c 

The  bootblack  and  the  millionaire  are 
alike  in  one  respect ;  both  have  to  get  down 
to  business  in  order  to  make  a  success  of 
it. 

*  *         * 

One  good  feature  of  our  jurisprudence 
is  that,  while  the  attorney  cannot  sit  on 
the  jury,  the  judge  can  sit  on  him. 

*  *         * 

The  man  who  stood  unflichingly  while 
the  bullets  whistled  around  him  will 
cringe  and  squirm  when  his  office  boy  £5 
doing  the  same  thing. 

*  *         ♦ 

It  is  sometimes  hard  for  a  man  to  be 
economical  when  his  wife  is  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world  to  him. 

*  ♦         * 

The  fool  continueth,  but  the  wise  man 
cutteth  it  out,  when  his  nose  hoisteth  the 
red  signal  of  danger. 

*  ♦         * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we  are  able 
to  see  persons  with  whom  we  converse  over 
the  telephone,  we  may  see  them  far  enough 
off  to  sidetrack  the  conversation. 
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Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
but  so  do  whiskers. 

#  ♦  4e 

One  way  to  be  courteous  is  not  to  let 
other  people  know  that  you  know  how 
little  they  know. 

*  *         * 

Reports  of  the  Pullman  Company's 
latest  dividend  indicate  that  the  stock- 
holders are  almost  as  affluent  as  the  sleep- 
ing car  porters. 

4c  #  * 

Out  in  Iowa  they  sent  a  man  to  the 
insane  asylum  because  he  thought  he  could 
swallow  the  earth,  but  this  was  before  he 
liad  acquired  it  by  forming  a  trust. 

♦  ♦         * 

The  future  attitude  of  the  eagle  toward 
the  airship  will  probably  be  that  of  the 
respectable  citizen  of  today  toward  the 
automobile. 

*  4e  ♦ 

The  next  American  girl  to  marry  a  for- 
eign title  will  have  to  plead  that  she  didn't 
read  the  newspapers. 

*  :¥  * 

A  little  powder  on  a  man's  sleeve  will 
cause  as  much  trouble  as  a  whole  charge 
of  it  on  a  battlefield. 

♦  ♦  4c 

The  turkey  is  a  proud  bird,  but  he  would 
be  a  great  deal  prouder  if  he  knew  what 
lie  is  worth  in  the  market  when  he  is  worth 
nothing  more  to  himself. 

4t  4t  * 

The  "daily  hint  from  Paris"  now  ap- 
peals chiefly  to  rich  American  fathers  and 
foolish  American  girls. 

41         «         « 

Perhaps  there  is  more  advertising  than 
reading  matter  in  this  country  because  the 
people  can  fonm  their  own  ideas  from  the 
advertising. 

4c  ♦  4t 

We  note  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  go 
out  of  the  country,  where  he  could  think 
without  interruption,  until  after  he  had 
read  General  Grosvenor's  article  on  "A 
Third  Term  for  the  President,"  in  The 
Ohio  Magazine. 

4c  4c  4c 

A  cooking  authority  says  that  good  beef 
must  always  be  rare,  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  this  is  on  account  of  the  price. 


Not  only  is  virtue  its  own  reward,  but 
in  pursuing  it  a  man  avoids  competition. 

4c  4c  4c 

Precedents  and  Presidents  are  somewhat 
related.  Smashing  the  former  makes  the 
latter. 

4c  4c  4c 

When  a  young  man  has  lost  his  heart, 
it  is  time  for  the  girl  to  assure  herself  that 
he  is  not  also  in  danger  of  losing  his  job. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  "woman's  page"  in  the  average 
newspaper  is  full  of  vanity,  but  the  pages 
intended  exclusively  for  men  are  full  of 
brutality ;  and  there  we  have  a  true  picture 
of  the  relative  sins  of  the  two  sexes. 

4c  4c  4c 

Courtships  and  postmasterships  rule  the 
seas  of  love  and  politics. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  man  who  complains  that  his  type- 
writer is  always  needing  repairs,  ought 
to  pause  and  think  what  his  condition 
would  be  if  his  stenographer  worked  him 
with  the  same  industry. 

4c  4c  * 

A  coolness  may  be  generated  even  by  a 
sealskin  sack,  when  the  bill  comes  in. 

4c  4c  4c 

Juvenile  iniquity,  like  railroad  accidents, 
is  usually  due  to  a  misplaced  switch. 

4c  4c  4c 

It  is  strange  that  Cupid,  with  all  his 
practice,  so  often  plants  the  right  dart  in 
the  wrong  target. 

4c  4c  4c 

In  congress  appropriation  bills  originate 
in  the  house,  but  so  they  do  at  home. 

4c  4c  4c 

We  can't  blame  the  trusts  for  every- 
thing. Glassware  wouldn't  be  so  high,  if 
men  didn't  bend  their  elbows. 

4c  4c  4c 

A  woman  is  taken  at  her  face  value 
of tener  than  a  man,  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  disappointments 
in  love  than  in  business. 

4c  4c  4c 

When  a  husband  comes  home  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  his  wife  com- 
plains that  she  hasn't  had  any  sleep,  she 
ought  to  remember  that  he  hasn't  had  any, 
either. 
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HERE    is   much   and  justifiable 

lamentation  every  year  over  the 
extravagances  ot  tlie  Christmas 
season.  Without  suggesting  any 
practical  reform  of  this  evil,  its 
opponents  annually  point  out 
that  the  gift-giving  craze  is  the  source  of 
much  inconvenience  and  hardship,  not 
unmixed  with  hypocrisy.  Only  the  very 
rich  can  afford  to  indulge  it,  and  it  means 
very  little  to  them  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  indulgence  is  so  easily  within  their 
power.  The  very  poor  are  not  affected  by 
it,  because  it  is  necessarily  to  them  beyond 
range;  but  the  well-to-do  person  in  cir- 
cumstances of  moderate  ease  finds  Christ- 
mas often  a  burden  and  Santa  Claus  an 
advance  agent  of  hard  times.  The  only 
thing  said  in  favor  of  indiscriminate 
Christmas  giving  is  that  it  stimulates 
trade,  helps  to  give  employment  to  those 
who  might  be  otherwise  unemployed  and 
opens  the  purse-strings  of  the  Nation  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  latter 
assertion  is  true.  The  reaction  from 
Christmas  trade  is  always  apparent,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  prosperity 
would  not  be  as  general  without  it,  since 
we  have  no  experience  upon  which  to 
predicate  such  a  theory.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  eternal  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  operate  quite  as  generally  as  now, 
if  there  were  no  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
waste  dominating  the  Christmas  season. 

Every  individual  unto  himself,  and 
every  family  unto  itself,  must  be  the  judge 
of  what  is  best  in  the  display  of  generosity 
at  this  time  of  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  true  philosophy  and  a  bountiful  love 
of  human  nature  must  disclose  the  fallacy 
of    Christmas    giving    as    now    practiced. 


Christian  civilization  would  be  immeasure- 
ably  advanced,  if  the  silly  exchange  of 
meaningless  gifts  among  persons  whose 
identical  condition  in  life  makes  giving 
merely  an  exchange,  were  abolished.  If 
these  gifts,  aside  from  the  immediate 
family  circle,  proceeded  as  a  rule  from 
those  able  to  give  to  those  having  some 
necessity  to  receive,  there  would  be  no 
diminution  of  the  so-called  "Christmas 
trade"  and  no  hardship  to  indi\dduals, 
while  the  moral  tone  of  the  gift  season 
would  be  incalculably  raised. 

As  a  substitute  of  the  evil,  the  birthday 
appears  as  offering  a  practical  remedy. 
Gifts  between  people  of  equal  means  were 
better  presented  on  birthday  anniversaries, 
thus  avoiding  the  suspicion  of  a  mere  ex- 
change. The  birthday,  too,  means  some- 
thing to  the  individual  who  attains  it,  and 
a  gift  at  that  time,  from  relative  or  friend 
to  one  in  the  same  station  of  life,  is  in- 
finitely more  sympathetic  and  suggestive  of 
good  will  than  the  average  Christmas  gift. 
The  latter  would  serve  a  far  more  useful 
purpose  than  at  present,  if  given  as  an 
offering  of  practical  relief.  The  birthday 
is  a  better  time  for  pure  sentiment  exhib- 
ited between  those  who  can  afford  to  in- 
dulge it.  The  exhibition  would  also 
greatly  clarify  the  Christmas  atmosphere, 
preserve  the  religious  significance  of  the 
holiday  season  and  give  true  charity  room 
for  some  manifestation.  Thus  nothing 
would  be  lost,  but  everything,  even  from 
the  vulgar  standpoint  of  trade,  would  be 
saved. 

As  a  substitute  for  Christmas  giving 
birthday  giving  has,  indeed,  many  attrac- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  they 
may  be  readily  arranged  in  every  family 
and  every  friendly  circle,  and  with  no  sac- 
rifice of  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 
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The  Fisheries  of  Lake  Erie 


SOME  phases  of  the  interesting 
and  picturesque  article  by  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Salen,  entitled, 
**Bass  Fishing  in  Lake  Erie," 
in  the  current  number  of  The 
Ohio  Magazine^  suggest  that  a 
little  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of  state 
authorities,  combined  with  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  men  appointed  to  repre- 
sent them,  will  accomplish  wonders  in  pre- 
serving the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
even  under  existing  law.  Mr.  Salen  re- 
lates how  the  Ohio  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, when  it  finally  awoke  to  its  oppor- 
tunities, ended  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
bass  among  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  with 
the  aid  of  only  one  man  acting  under  its 
instructions  but  possessed  of  sufficient 
moral  and  physical  courage  to  carry  out 
the  task  assigned  himi  The  lesson  is,  ob- 
viously, that  the  efficacy  of  state  protection 
of  the  fish  depends  upon  the  agents*  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  work,  and  it  is 
evident  that  one  man  fully  qualified  to  per- 
form it  is  better  than  a  host  of  wardens 
and  agents  who  lack  either  the  desire  or 
the  courage  to  "go  ahead." 

The  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes,  how- 
ever, comprehend  vastly  more  than  the  in- 
dustry and  sport  represented  in  Ohio 
waters,  and  go  far  beyond  the  preservation 
•of  bass  alone.  Adequate  measures  for 
their  preservation  can  only  be  instituted 
by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
supplemented  by  the  appointment  of 
agents  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  in 
view  and  possessing  nerve  enough  to  prose- 
-cute  them  with  vigor.  If  Ohio  would  take 
the  initiative,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fisheries  that  would  insure  the 
combined  activities  of  all  directly  inter- 
ested toward  that  end.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Canadians,  as  Mr.  Salen  has  pointed 
out,  is  essential,  but  the  best  way  to  obtain 
it  would  be  by  assuring  the  Dominion  au- 
thorities of  a  comprehensive  plan,  on  this 
side  of  the  international  line,  to  achieve 
denfiite  and  far-reaching  results.  As  a 
preliminary,  a  conference  of  the  fish  and 
game  authorities  of  the  several  American 


states  bordering    on   the    lakes,  would  be 
most    desirable,    if     held    under    official 
auspices;  and  from  no  quarter  could  the 
suggestion  of  this  preliminary  step  origi- 
nate better  than  from  Ohio.  After  concerted 
American  effort  had  been  made  a  certainty, 
the  Canadians  might  be  approached  with 
some  assurance   that   all   states   and  both 
governments   interested  would  henceforth 
act    together.      A    word    from    the    right 
source  —  why  not    from   the    governor  of 
of  Ohio  ?  —  would  set  the  ball  in  motion. 
In  a  second  article  in  this  magazine  Mr. 
Salen  will  presently  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  regarding  what  general  policy 
and  what  specific  measures  are  necessary 
to  adequately  preserve  the  fish  in  all  our 
lake  waters.     The  author  is  able  to  speak 
by  authority,  as  one  to  whom  is  due  much 
that  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction;  and  from  such  a  beginning  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  will  go  on, 
until  sportsmen,  commercial  fishermen  and 
the  general  public  will  realize  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  present  abuses  and  thus 
save  the  fisheries  for  future  generations. 


His  Heart  and  Stomach 


A  DELEGATE  to  a  recent  con- 
vention  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  gentler  sex  ex- 
pressed an  old  thought  in  a 
somewhat  new  form.  She  said: 
"You  may  laugh  as  you  like, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  a  man*s  heart ;  and  if  he  finds  a 
nicely  broiled  steak  and  a  good  looking 
salad  and  a  few  other  things  all  ready 
when  he  comes  in  at  night,  he  doesn't  care 
a  cent  whether  his  wife  knows  anything 
about  Shakespeare  or  Ibsen." 

Here  we  have  the  old  assertion  that 
*'the  only  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through 
his  stomach."  Feed  him,  stuff  him,  gorge 
him ;  give  it  to  him  fried,  boiled,  broiled 
and  ballasted.  So,  his  stomach  being  full 
of  provender,  his  soul  will  be  full  of  joy! 
It  is  a  sweet  picture  of  true  happiness,  like 
that  of  a  hog  amid  the  delicacies  of  peren- 
nial swill. 

But,  pray,  if  there  is  a  way  to  a  man's 
heart  through  his  stomach,  is  there  not 
also  a  way    to    his    stomach    through  his 
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heart?  There  are  times  when  the  soft 
glance  of  limpid  eyes  and  the  gentle  touch 
of  a  caressing  hand  will  make  a  biscuit 
apparently  destined  to  sink  a  battleship, 
appear,  to  a  helpless  man,  as  light  as  the 
froth  of  the  ocean's  foam.  There  are 
times,  under  the  suggestions  of  certain  sub- 
tle feminine  influences,  when  a  beefsteak 
that  would  have  effectively  patched  up  the 
fortifications  of  Port  Arthur,  will  seem 
like  the  piece  de  resistance  from  the  table 
of  a  Saxon  king.  There  are  times,  under 
the  spell  which  lovely  woman  knows  so 
well  how  to  exercise,  when  a  cup  of  coffee 
as  thin  as  chicken  soup  without  chicken, 
will  induce  an  exaltation  of  spirit  and  a 
repose  of  mind  comparable  only  to  the 
flavor  of  nectar  on  high  Olympus.  There 
are  times  —  but  what's  the  use? 

These  are  the  times  when  the  way  to 
a  man's  stomach  is  found  through  his 
heart,  not  the  way  to  his  heart  through  his 
stomach.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  femi- 
nine students  of  the  eternal  domestic  prob- 
lem will  consider  this  way,  for  it  is  a  path 
of  roses. 


Corporations  and  LegfisUthre  Bodies 

ITHOUT  denying  the  justice  of 
much     of     the     criticism     now 
aimed  against  corporations   for 
the  methods  they  pursue  in  ob- 
taining    and     retaining     public 
franchises,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  far  the  corporations  are  the 
victims,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  political 
corruption. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  corporations 
are  not  unlike  individuals  and  that  they 
must  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  ap- 
plied to  men.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  may 
be  time  to  recall  the  old  axiom  that  "self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  Nature." 
If  this  is  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is 
equally  so  with  corporations,  and  once 
more  they  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
standards. 

Brute  force  is  not  the  ideal  means  of 
accomplishing  any  object,  but  among  in- 
dividuals it  is  not  only  often  resorted  to 
but  is  held  up  to  public  approval.  If  a 
highwayman  assault  a  wayfarer  and  the 
latter  save  himself  by  any  means  in  his 
power,  he  at  once  becomes  the  subject  of 


congratulations.     If  this  is  the  case  amon^ 
individuals,  why  not  with  corporations? 

It  is  notorious  that  municipal  and  state 
legislative  bodies  often  deliberately  start 
out  to  "hold  up"  corporations.  Bills  that 
would  seriously  hamper  the  latter  in  their 
legitimate  operations,  and  which,  if  en- 
acted, might  cause  their  ruin,  are  intro- 
duced in  city  councils  and  state  legisla- 
tures, with  no  intention  to  pass  them  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  "hold  up"  the  cor- 
poration—  in  a  word,  to  extort  money 
from  it  as  the  condition  of  the  mieasure's 
defeat.  The  corporation,  like  the  indi- 
vidual, reflects,  regardless  of  consequences, 
that  "self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
Nature,"  and  resorts  to  the  only  measure 
of  defense  in  its  power.  It  capitulates, 
succumbs,  "puts  up  the  dough,"  mean- 
while cursing  the  highwayman  for  his  vil- 
lainy and  its  humiliation.  The  manager  of 
a  corporation  placed  in  this  position  may- 
even  argue  that  he  is  the  custodian  of  a 
trust  which  he  has  sworn  to  administer  for 
the  benefit  of  others;  that  he  represents- 
innocent  stockholders  —  widows  and  or- 
phans, helpless  persons  with  their  all  en- 
trusted to  his  care;  and,  so  arguing,  just 
like  the  man  who  thinks  desperately  of  his- 
dependent  ones  when  assaulted  on  the 
public  highway,  this  manager  may  con- 
clude to  fight  with  the  only  power  at 
hand  —  the  power  of  money.  He  and  the 
interests  he  represents  are  being  brutally 
victimized,  and  he  knows  it;  but  what  is- 
he  to  do? 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  general  public  honesty.  Are  the 
corporations,  after  all,  any  worse  than  the 
average  city  council  and  legislature?  We 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  as 
often  sinned  against  as  sinning,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  just  as  much  within  the 
instinct  of  himian  nature  for  them  to  re- 
sort to  the  last  defense,  as  for  a  man  to- 
do  so. 

Without  abating  the  general  denuncia- 
tion of  corporate  misdeeds,  it  is  time  for 
as  much  interest  to  be  taken  in  the  corpo- 
ration victimized  as  in  the  one  victimizing. 
It  is  time  to  turn  the  radiant  searchlight 
of  the  press  on  the  jackals  who  stand  at 
the  door  of  almost  every  corporation  oper- 
ating under  a  public  franchise,  planning 
how  it  may  be  bled.    It  is  time  to  convince 
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these  human  hyenas  that  they  are  as  much 
under  suspicion  as  the  corporation,  and 
that  their  guilt,  when  discovered,  will  be 
as  summarily  dealt  with.  If  such  a  convic- 
tion were  prevalent  in  our  legislative  bodies 
and  among  their  lobbyists,  there  would  be 
far  less  complaint  against  the  corporations 
than  exists  now. 


The  Picttifcsque  in  Politics 

HE  American  people  admire  and 
will  support  the  picturesque 
man  in  politics ;  and  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  how  he 
manifests  the  quality  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  so  long  as  he  eschews 
the  vulgar  and  continues  within  the  line 
of  propriety.  It  is  essential  for  this  kind 
of  admiration  and  support,  however,  that 
its  recipient  should  put  strict  convention- 
ality to  one  side.  He  must  be  original  and 
unique,  and  persistent  in  both. 

Andrew  Jackson  owed  his  popularity 
largely  to  this  picturesque  quality;  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  succeeded  on  account 
of  his  picturesque  campaign;  Abraham 
Lincoln  possessed  an  unique  personality 
that  contributed  as  much  as  his  native 
ability  to  immediate  progress;  and  many 
other  historic  Americans  —  a  list  quite  too 
long  to  mention  in  detail  —  have  been 
acknowledged  great,  in  part  because  they 
were  picttu-esque. 

It  has  been  reported  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  abandoned  bear  hunting 
during  the  remainder  of  his  official  career, 
on  account  of  some  reflections,  pictorial 
and  critical,  regarding  the  presidential 
dignity  thereof,  indulged  in  by  an  unkind 
public.  But  the  President  must  recall  with 
gratitude  the  political  debt  he  owes  to  the 
bear ;  for  while  he  was  trying  to  "bring  it 
down,"  it  was  generously  building  him  up. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ever  would  have  been  president,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  good  sportsman. 

But,  after  the  bear  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion, there  are  substitutes  for  the  chase 
quite  as  valuable  in  politics.  "Messing" 
with  the  "jackies"  of  the  navy,  breaking 
bread  wath  the  laborers  at  Panama,  stoking 
on  board  a  battleship,  offering  advice  for 
the  prevention  of  race  suicide  or  takmg  a 


hand  between  Russia  and  Japan  —  it  is  all 
the  same.  Defying  conventionalities, 
smashing  precedents,  breaking  records  — 
that  is  the  desideratum,  because  it  evolves 
the  picturesque.  The  American  people 
like  a  whole-souled,  able-bodied  man  and 
will  not  listen  to  the  indictment  that  there 
is  "method  in  his  madness."  After  all,  no 
intimation  of  the  latter  is  often  justified 
in  the  case  of  our  public  men.  Benjamin 
Harrison  —  sedate,  reflective,  conventional 

—  was  what  he  was ;  Theodore  Roosevelt 

—  cordial,  sympathetic,  strenuous  —  is 
what  he  is.  It  is  likely  that  Harrison 
could  smoke  a  cigar  without  thinking  of 
votes,  and  quite  as  likely  that  Roosevelt 
can  turn  a  somersault  with  the  same  bliss- 
full  indifference. 

But  where  one  statesman  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  he  essayed  the  picturesque,  an- 
other  succeeds  because  he  is  so. 


The  New  G>ngfressman 


THE  present  is  the  period  of  po- 
litical celebrations  having  the 
flavor  of  conviviality.  The  vic- 
tors meet,  with  feet  under  the 
mahogany,  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  vanquished  do  the 
samie,  to  revive  their  energies  and  their  ex- 
pectations. In  many  districts  the  new 
congressman  —  the  one  just  elected  for  a 
first  term  —  is  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
eloquence  is  exhausted  to  depict  his  com- 
ing entry  into  the  maelstrom  of  legislation 
at  Washington,  while  his  own  heart  tells 
him  that  he  will  make  things  hum  when 
he  strikes  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Alas,  the  disillusion  that  is  to  come! 
There  is  a  popular  fancy  in  this  country 
that  the  national  government  consists  of 
three  co-ordinate  branches  —  the  execu- 
tive, the  judicial  and  the  legislative  — 
represented,  respectively,  by  the  president, 
the  supreme  court  and  congress.  But  the 
man  who  is  after  facts  soon  discovers  that, 
while  the  nimiber  of  branches  before 
named  is  correct  enough,  they  are  in  rea- 
ality  divided  into  the  president,  the  su- 
preme court  and  the  speaker  of  the  house. 
It  is  this  latter  uncrowned  king  who  is 
destined  to  disillusionize  the  new  con- 
gressman. 
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The  first  depressing  observation .  of  the 
new  congressman  in  Washington  is  that  the 
Capitol  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  does 
not  elevate  itself  when  he  steps  on  the 
Treasury  end;  the  second,  that  the  only 
enthusiastic  salutation  he  receives  en  route 
to  the  scene  of  his  coming  trium|)h,  is  a 
greeting  from  a  constituent  who  suggests 
an  appropriation  for  alcoholic  purposes; 
and  the  third,  that,  on  arriving  at  his  des- 
tination, it  appears  that  congress  has  been 
abolished  and  only  the  speaker  of  the  house 
is  left.  Thus  the  new  congressman  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  part  of  the  speaker,  the  only 
governing  power  —  and  a  very  small  part 
at  that.  He  may  be  compared  with  the  fly 
on  his  bald  spot,  provided  the  speaker  is 
blessed  with  such  a  mark  of  distinction; 
but,  as  for  being  more  essentually  related 
to  this  "co-ordinate  branch,"  the  new  con- 
gressman quickly  finds  that  it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  He  undergoes  a  sud- 
den loss  of  ponderosity,  his  importance 
dwindles  like  a  candle  flame  beneath  the 
snuiTer,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  home 
and  mother. 

The  laudable  American  ambition  to  "go 
to  congress"  should  not  be  discouraged, 
but  it  should  be  entertained  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  victim  will  not  be 
able  to  go  at  congress  as  soon  as  he  gets 
there.  Under  our  system  of  government 
by  the  executive,  the  judiciary  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  the  only  hope  for  the 
new  congressman  is  to  tie  to  the  latter  and 
expect  nothing. 


The  Source  of  Millions 

A  RIO  US  propositions  are  ad- 
vanced, looking  to  the  abate- 
ment of  the  growing  daiip;er  of 
immense  individual  fortunes  in 
this  country,  and  the  remedial 
suggestions  made  range  all  the 
wav    from    confiscation    via    socialism    to 


more  conservative  measures.  Of  the  latter 
President  Roosevelt  is  said  to  look  with 
favor  on  a  stiff  inheritance  tax ;  Mr.  Bryan 
and  others  favor  the  income  tax,  and  still 
others,  more  radical,  would  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  an  individual  fortune  be- 
yond a  specific  sum,  although  how  to  ac- 
complish it,  even  if  the  scheme  were  to  be 
tolerated,  is  a  "bird  of  another  feather." 

The  most  popular  method  of  dealing 
with  vast  wealth  is  through  the  income 
tax  and  the  inheritance  tax,  but  neither  of 
these  is  in  any  sense  adequate  to  prevent 
the  very  rich  from  becoming  richer  and 
the  very  poor  poorer.  It  is  well  enough 
that  a  great  estate  should  pay  something 
substantial  to  the  state  for  the  privilege 
of  being  handed  down  intact  from  its 
owner  to  his  descendants,  and  it  is  just 
and  equitable  that  during  the  life  of  the 
former  he  should  pay  a  tax  on  his  annual 
income.  But  such  measures  do  not  look 
to  the  sources  of  great  wealth ;  at  best  they 
are  makeshifts. 

The  country  must  sometime  face  this 
money  problem  in  a  spirit  absolutely  requir- 
ing its  solution.  Fortunes  like  that  of  the 
late  Marshall  Field,  of  $150,000,000 
placed  at  compound  interest  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  are  plain  evidences  that 
something  must  be  done.  There  is  notn- 
ing  really  curative  in  a  policy  toward  these 
fortunes  merely  aiming  to  divert  a  part 
of  them  into  the  public  treasury,  as  is  the 
l)urpose  of  the  income  or  the  inheritance 
tax.  What  is  needed  is  more  justice  in  the 
laws  governing  our  indastrial  life,  and  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  those  now  on  the  statute 
books  relating  to  taxation,  to  the  end  that 
wealth  way  not  be  as  readily  accumulated 
as  now  under  a  system  of  special  privi- 
leges. Some  reforms  suggested  in  the  way 
of  "getting  at"  our  multi-millionaires  are 
worthy  of  support  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  do  not  go  deep  enough.  The  law 
should  try  to  reach  the  source  of  millions, 
rather  than  merely  tap  their  flow. 
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Ohio'ft  Pfosperity 

From  the  Marietta  Register-Leader. 

SECRETARY  of  State  Lewis  C.  Laylin, 
in  his  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  15,  1906,  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  unexampled  prosperity  that  has 
characterized  the  last  twelve  months.  He  will 
point  to  the  increase  in  new  corporations,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  will 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state  treasury 
lias  received  in  fees  from  all  sources  more 
than  $l,0(X>,rM)0  in  excess  of  the  amount  turned 
in   during  1905. 

With  the  state's  finances  in  such  splendid 
condition  from  this  one  office  alone,  the  day 
cannot  .be  far  distant  when  the  revenues  will 
support  the  commonwealth,  and  the  corpora- 
tions will  support  the  expenses  of  government 
without  the  citizen  having  to  contribute  his 
inite.  Indeed,  this  goal  is  almost  reached  at 
the  present  time,  since  the  chief  source  of 
taxation  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
system  and  this  money  is  turned  back  to  the 
counties.  It  has  been  suggested  that  each 
county  be  taxed  simply  for  its  own  schools 
and  that  revenue  raised  in  Franklin  County 
should  not  go  to  other  counties  of  the  state. 

Since  the  double  liability  act  affecting  the 
stockholders  of  corporations  has  been  removed, 
scores  of  new  concerns  which  applied  for 
charters  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  or 
the  Dakotas  have  now  taken  out  their  papers 
of  incorporation  in  Ohio.  New  companies 
have  increased  their  capital  and  altogether  the 
year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

Capitalists  and  manufacturers  from  other 
states  have  been  attracted  to  Ohio  because  of 
good  railroad  facilities,  cheap  fuel,  excellent 
labor  conditions  and  many  other  advantages 
of  a  general  and  special  character. 

Thanksgiving  in  the  state  should  be  a  sea- 
son when  thanks  are  returned  in  bountiful 
measure  to  the  Author  of  All  Being  for  the 
splendid  crops,  the  uninterrupted  activity  that 
has  been  the  reward  of  labor  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  good  times  all  over  the  country. 
It  will   be   a   season  of  general  rejoicing  and 


the  people  of  the  commonwealth  have  good 
cause  to  study  the  figures  contained  in  Secre- 
tary of  State  Laylin's  report,  shake  hands 
with  themselves  and  extend  congratulations  to 
each  other  that  they  are  Buckeyes. 


The  Demand  for  New  Waterways 

From  the  Oeveland  Plain  Dealer. 

THE  convention  in  Chicago  to  boom  the 
project  for  constructing  a  deep  water- 
way from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  gulf 
was,  whether  designedly  or  not,  exceedingly 
well  timed.  Coming  as  it  did,  when  the 
country  was  suffering  from  probably  the  most 
serious  freight  traffic  congestion  in  its  history, 
it  emphasized  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
improving  existing  waterways  and  providing 
new  ones  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  enor- 
mous and  growing  business ;  for  any  complete 
relief  through  the  railways  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected,  since  increase  of  railway  facilities 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  and 
rapidly  increasing  bulk  of  freight  traffic.  The 
railways  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion  and  prevent  its  recurrence, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  by  the  time  the  new 
trackage  and  rolling  stock  can  be  provided  the 
demand  for  freight  carrying  facilities  will 
again  have  outstripped  the  supply. 

In  the  meantime  Congress,  still  lavish  with 
naval  appropriations  intended  to  protect  Am- 
erican commerce,  is  reluctant  to  supply  the 
need  which  at  present  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  that  commerce.  We  must  have  better  har- 
bors if  our  freight  trade  is  to  be  expanded 
and  a  more  complete  system  of  waterways  if 
our  internal  trade  is  not  to  suffer.  Yet  it  is 
like  pulling  teeth  to  secure  a  river  and  harbor 
bill,  while  Congress  cheerfully  votes  three 
times  as  much  for  naval  purposes  as  is  asked 
for  rivers  and  harbors.  In  spite  of  our  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  urgent  commercial  needs 
we  have  lagged  behind  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing facilities  for  transporting  by  water  a  vast 
amount    of    bulky,    cheap    and    nonperishable 
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freight,  which  is  now  a  large  factor  in  clogging 
the  railways  and  which  could  be  sent  by  water 
as  safely,  far  more  cheaply  and  rapidly  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Moreover,  as  Sen- 
ator Cullom  recently  pointed  out,  waterways 
are  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  reduc- 
ing and  regulating  railway  rates.  This  country 
has  spent,  all  told,  more  than  $450,000,000  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  no  small  part  of  which 
has  been  wasted,  while  France  has  expended 
since  1814  no  less  than  $700,000,000.  Every- 
where in  Europe  the  importance  of  waterways 
is  more  fully  appreciated  than  is  the  case  at 
home. 

There  is  now,  and  certainly  will  be  in  the 
future,  room  enough  for  both  railways  and  a 
system  of  linked  lakes,  rivers  and  canals.  An 
extension  of  the  waterways  will  provide  a 
certain  and  permanent  relief  for  congested 
traffic;  and  the  emphasizing  of  this  need  at 
this  particular  time  may  induce  Congress  to 
make  sufficient  annual  appropriations  for  har- 
bor improvements  and  new  inland  transporta- 
tion  facilities. 


Webster  and  the  West 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  made  a  speech   in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1838  on  a 
resolution  to  build  a  post  road  between 
St.    Louis    and    Washington    Territory.      He 
said: 

Fellow  Senators :  Neither  my  voice  nor 
vote  will  be  given  for  this  resolve  before 
this  body.  What  do  we  want  of  that  enor- 
mous tract  of  barren  land,  stretching  to  the 
Westward  for  hundreds  of  miles;  of  those 
gray-clad  mountains,  capped  with  eternal 
snows?  What  do  we  want  with  that  seacoast 
of  1,500  miles  in  extent,  with  scarcely  a  har- 
bor on  it?  No,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  my 
voice  and  vote  are  opposed  to  this  resolve; 
and  more,  I  will  not  vote  to  bring  San  Fran- 
cisco one  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Well,  Daniel  Webster  was  not  to  blame. 
Probably  there  were  many  other  Senators  and 
still  other  well-informed  men  who  agreed  with 
him  that  St.  Louis  was  sitting  ungracefully  on 
the  edge  of  civilization,  looking  darkly  over  a 
country  that  was  positively  wild.  The  time 
of  which  Webster  spoke  was  68  years  ago. 
That  is  a  longer  period  than  a  lifetime.  What 
has  been  done  in  that  time  can  never  cease 
to  be  an   interesting   study.     The  world   was 


wonderful  enough  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
human  hands  and  brains  have  added  to  its 
convenience  and  happiness  and  made  of  the 
people  who  live  on  the  countless  acres  of  this 
great  domain  th©  most  remarkable  and  thrifty. 

Daniel  Webster  and  his  cotemporaries  have 
passed  away,  though  it  doesn't  seem  so  long 
since  they  lived.  They  did  their  part  in  the 
general  development,  but  it  is  almost  painfu! 
to  read  the  evidence  that  they  knew  so  little 
in  comparison  with  the  practical  knowledge 
that  has  been  fairly  knocked  into  the  heads  of 
men  and  women  in  their  maturity  now. 
There  was  a  life  in  the  old  days  as  polite  — 
as  aristocratic,  if  you  please  —  as  there  is  now, 
but  we  have  more  garnishment  and  so  much 
better  means  of  transportation. 

Will  there  be  as  great  a  change  in  the  next 
68  years  as  there  has  been  in  the  68  that  have 
elapsed  since  Webster  made  his  speech  against 
the  post  road? 


Hearst  and  the  Democracy 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

EVERYBODY  will  commend  Mr.  Hearst's 
resolution  never  again  to  be  a  candidate. 
Nothing  in  his  public  life  so  becomes 
him  as  his  retirement  from  it.  It  shows  his 
good  sense,  too.  His  only  qualifications  for 
further  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  his  ability  to  run  sixty  thousand 
behind  his  ticket  in  New  York,  and  it  is  not 
such  a  qualification  as  to  commend  him  to  the 
consideration  of  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. He  has  Mr.  Bryan's  eagerly  con- 
solatory assurance  that  his  ideas  have  tri- 
umphed. Mr.  Hearst  himself  does  not  go  so 
far  as  his  pragmatic  consoler.  He  thinks 
these  ideas  "sufficiently  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public  that  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary" 
for  him  to  be  a  candidate.  If  we  were  to  offer 
any  emendation  we  should  suggest  that  the 
man  as  well  as  his  ideas  are  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  make  his  further  candidacy  super- 
fluous. Still,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  underrate 
Mr.  Hearst.  We  think  he  is  the  most  consid- 
erable figure  in  the  national  Democratic  party, 
its  most  powerful  individual  and  its  most  im- 
possible candidate.  He  will  be  the  Warwick 
of  his  party,  the  maker  of  its  candidates  and 
of  its  presidents,  if  it  ever  elects  any.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  great  Commoner  showers 
him  with  obsequious  attentions. 
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The  "Times"  is  right  when  it  says  that  the 
Democracy,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  It  used  to  be  arrayed  only  in  the  two 
hostile  camps  of  Bryan  and  anti-Bryan.  There 
is  now,  in  addition  to  these,  a  powerful  Hearst 
faction.  Mr.  Hearst  will  have  great  authority 
in  determining  the  future  course  of  his  party 
both  as  to  candidates  and  as  to  policies.  He 
has  the  New  York  state  machine,  and  that  is 
an  important  asset  in  the  eyes  of  the  national 
Democracy.  He  has  his  powerful  array  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  coun- 
sels of  his  party.  He  has  his  own  personally 
conducted  parties  in  various  states,  and  while 
his  purse  is  long  and  open  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  these  as  weapons  to 
whip  the  recalcitrant  Democratic  organiza- 
tion into  line  with  his  wishes.  With  his  for- 
tune and  his  ambition  his  dominancy  in  the 
counsels  of  his  national  party  should  never 
grow  less.  But  he  has  won  his  success  at  the 
cost  of  his  highest  ambition.  He  will  never  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Bosses  are 
seldom  candidates,  and  his  power  and  influ- 
ence in  his  party  are  those  of  a  boss. 


Editors  in  Politics 


From  Leslie's  Weekly. 


THE  year  1906  has  seen  an  unusually  large 
number  of  editors  in  the  role  of  aspir- 
ants to  political  office.  A  contest  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Georgia,  which  raged  over  twelve  months,  and 
which  recently  ended,  had  three  editors  and 
one  ex-editor  as  participants.  The  ex-editor, 
Hoke  Smith,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  Cleveland,  who  was  until  recently  at 
the  head  of  The  Atlanta  Journal,  carried  off 
the  prize.  Clark  Howell,  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  was  the  most  prominent  and 
popular  of  the  successful  as  pirants.  Two 
editors  —  William  J.  Bryan  and  William  R. 
Hearst  —  are  working  actively  for  the  Demo- 
cratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1908. 

Old  timers  remember  the  ambitions  and 
rivalries  of  Horace  Greeley,  of  The  New  York 
Tribune,  and  Henry  Ra>Tnond,  of  The  New 
York  Times,  for  political  office.  Greeley 
started  out  in  active  life  by  condemning  all 
editors  who  sought  or  would  accept  any  polit- 
ical station,  and  he  ended  by  striving  to  get 
several  offices,  two  of  which  he  did  get,  one 


of  them  being  Representative  in  Congress. 
Greeley  was  the  only  editor  ever  nominated 
by  a  great  party  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  Seward's  failure  to  advance  his 
political  ambition,  Greeley  announced,  in  i 
querulous  letter  to  Seward,  that  "the  political 
firm  of  Seward,  Weed  &  Greeley  is  this  day 
dissolved,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  junior 
partner."  Raymond  served  in  the  Legislature,, 
in  Congress,  and  also  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 
His  selection  for  some  of  these  offices  greatly 
angered  Greeley. 

John  Forsyth,  an  editor  of  The  Mobile 
Register  for  many  years,  in  the  days  before 
the  Civil  War,  was,  in  theory,  like  Greeley, 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  office  by  editors,, 
but  he  surrendered  at  last  to  the  seductions- 
of  public  station  and  accepted  an  appointment 
by  Pierce  as  Minister  to  Mexico.  An  equally 
prominent  old-time  Southern  editor,  Thomas 
Ritchie,  who  conducted  The  Richmond  En- 
quirer for  forty  years  and  who  was  even  more 
hostile,  in  the  abstract,  than  was  Forsjrth  or 
Greeley,  to  the  active  mixing  in  politics  by 
editors,  was  coaxed  by  Polk  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  take  charge  of  the  administration's 
organ.  The  Union,  which  made  him  a  member 
of  Polk's  kitchen  cabinet,  but  he  gladly  re- 
turned to  Richmond  at  the  end  of  Polk's 
term  in  1849. 

Henry  Watterson  (like  his  father,  Harvey 
M.)  mixed  office  holding  with  editing  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  at  one  time,  but 
that  lapse  was  long  ago,  and  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  cited  against  him.  He  has  reformed 
in  recent  times,  and  even  the  gift  of  the 
Presidency  would  hardly  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  sanctum  now. 


The  Outlook  for  General  Trade 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 

IN  the  Eastern  financial  centers  there  has 
been  an  easier  tone  for  call  money  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  rates  at  times  were  very 
high.  Time  loans,  however,  command  high 
rates,  though  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  name  any  figure,  as  the  character  and 
necessities  of  the  borrower  figure  largely  in 
fixing  the  rate.  In  brief,  money  is  scarce  and 
not  easy  to  get,  even  for  perfectly  legitimate 
purposes.  Speculators  have  even  harder  times 
to  get  needed  aid  for  stock  movements. 
There    is   nothing   in   the   present   situation 
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to  suggest  lower  rates  for  time  money  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
Money  will  soon  flow  back  to  the  East,  but 
•even  if  it  does,  and  even  if  the  volume  is 
large,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  demand 
at  this  season  is  large  and  especially  strong 
toward  the  end  of  December  and  early  in 
January.    Cheap  money  is  not  in  sight. 

The  situation  in  iron  and  steel  is  practically 
unchanged,  though,  if  anything  can  be  said  as 
to  changes,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  market 
lias  increased  in  strength  and  that  advances 
in  some  special  lines  have  been  noted.  Prac- 
tically pig  iron  is  on  a  basis  of  $25,  and  the 
demand  even  at  the  new  prices  is  amply 
strong  to  justify  sellers  in  adhering  to  top 
prices. 

Again  and  again  is  heard  the  cry  for  more 
-cars.  The  shortage,  while  not  absolutely 
acute  and  dangerous,  is  near  that  point.  The 
•demand  comes  from  all  sources.  Grain  ship- 
ments are  hindered  and  supplies  for  iron  and 
steel  works  are  largely  decreased  simply  be- 
•cause  the  big  railroad  systems  are  overtaxed. 
Prompt  handling  of  laden  cars  is  helping  some 
toward  the  supply,  but  not  enough  to  make 
matters  very  much  better. 

General  trade  is  unusually  good  even  for 
the  season.  From  the  principal  centers,  East 
and  West,  the  movement  of  staples  is  heavy. 
Prices  are  firm  in  every  direction,  and  jobbers 
and  manufacturers  as  well  are  hinting  at 
higher  prices,  which  are  undoubtedly  justified 
by  the  demand  and  by  conditions  which  are  in 
evidence  in  many  directions.  In  short,  in 
almost  every  direction  the  outlook  is  extremely 
promising  for  a  winter  of  great  activity. 


The  Grand  Rapids  Idea 

From  the  Youngstown   (O.)   Vindicator. 

THE  city  of  Galveston  in  Texas  claims  to 
have  solved  the  municipal  problem,  and 
other  Texas  cities  are  following  suit  in 
the  hope  of  securing  better  administration. 
Rut  ideas  arc  not  grown  with  vigor  alone  in 
Texa^,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  which  makes  a  bid  for  fame  other  than 
for  being  the  center  of  the  furniture  industry 
of   the  country. 

Grand  Rapids  has  industry,  it  has  educa- 
tional advantages  and  it  his  ideas  of  its  own 
on  the  ^iubject  of  municipal  government  and 
the  election  of  officials  to  administer  it.  The 
people  of  the  town  believe  in  getting  admin- 


istration that  they  pay  for  and  not  in  pajring 
for  administration  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening political  parties.  They  have  learned  in- 
dependence. 

Grand  Rapids  has  abolished  the  party  em- 
blem in  municipal  elections,  done  away  with 
parties  so  far  as  local  affairs  is  concerned. 
It  was  proposed  and  voted  on  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, that  the  charter  of  Grand  Rapids  be 
amended  so  that  in  future  the  party  emblems 
would  not  appear  upon  municipal  ballots,  and 
the  proposition  carried  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one. 

Under  the  Grand  Rapids  idea,  the  parties 
may  hold  a  primary  election  and  make  a  nom- 
ination. That  is,  the  man  who  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes  at  his  party  primary 
may  have  his  name  printed  on  the  ballot,  but 
not  under  the  regular  emblem.  Thus,  after 
the  poHtical  parties  have  made  their  nomina- 
tions at  a  primary  election,  the  names  of  the 
candidates  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
\\  ill  be  printed  on  the  ballot,  but  there  will  be 
no  way  of  designating  them.  Others  may  also 
have  their  names  printed  upon  the  ballot  by 
petition,  as  at  present. 

!t  if.  a  long  way  around,  this  Grand  Rapids 
idea,  but  it  shows  the  trend  of  municipal  poli- 
tics Giving  the  parties  the  right  to  hold 
piiniary  elections  and  make  nominations  is 
onH'  a  sop,  because  with  no  party  emblem  and 
all  of  the  names  printed  in  a  row  under  each 
ether,  a  party  nomination  is  not  going  to 
amount  to  much.  But  the  parties  are  dying 
hard. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  connection 
v.ith  this  Grand  Rapids  idea,  which  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Ohio  idea  recently  worked  out 
in  the  law  doing  away  with  party  emblems  on 
beard  of  education  tickets,  was  the  majority 
recorded  in  its  favor.  There  was  a  heavy  vote 
upon  the  question,  which  was  fought  by  the 
politicians  of  the  dominant  party  who  claimed 
that  the  triumph  of  the  idea  might  turn  the 
city  over  to  the  opposing  party.  They  filled 
rbe  city  papers  with  cards  calling  upon  mem- 
bers of  their  party  to  vote  down  the  proposi- 
tion, but  for  every  vote  against  it  there  were 
tv.G  for  it,  showing  that  while  politicians  may 
(ippose  the  people  dispose.  The  great  mass  of 
\olers  of  both  parties  registered  their  support 
ct  the  new  idea,  which,  if  it  works  out  suc- 
cessfully when  put  to  the  practical  test,  will 
mean  that  men  and  not  emblems  will  appeal 
to  the  voters. 
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Forging  Ahead -Interesting   Fea- 
tures of  the  Current  Number. 


The  Ohio  Magazine  is  making  long 
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Columbus 
Electric" 


Beats  the  World  for  Erndurance 


The  ••  Columbus  Electric"  MADE  A  RECORD  RUN  in  Detroit, 
Thursday,  June  7th,  to  Orchard  Lake  and  return,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and 
then  around  Belle  Isle  and  back  to  the  garage,  a  distance  of  over  12  miles, 
total  of  over  72  miles  all  on  one  charge  of  batteries.  The  Columbus  Electric 
is  a  handsome  and  Practical  Vehicle,  with  more  speed,  mileage,  style  and 
character  in  it  than  any  other  known  electric  machine.  It  is  equipped  witli 
a  "Willard"  battery,  has  a  speed  up  to  20  miles  per  hour.  Every  single  part 
can  be  replaced  easily  and  quickly. 

A  Handsome  Illustrated  Catale^ue  of  The  Columbus 
E^lectric   Machines   Sent    F  R  £,  £.   Upon   Application 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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Experience    ^m^^ 


is  necessary  in  every  business, 

Especially  so  in  the  Engraving  and 
illustrating  trades. 


We  are  experienced  Engravers  and 
Illustrators  —  our  business  having 
been  established  in  1894. 


Management  the  same  now  as  the 
day  of  organization. 


A  number  of  our  operators  and 
artists  have  been  with .  us  since 
our  organization. 


Our  office  force  is  made  up  of  ex- 
perienced engravers  and  can  be  of 
assistance  to  any  one  in  placing 
their  orders,  preparing  copy,  etc. 
We're  anxious  to  serve  you. 


Bucher  En^ravin^  Co. 

80  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


magazine 


to  Jiavertiicri 

HHE  OHIO  MAGAZINE  occupies  a 
field  exclusively  its  own.  Cosmo- 
politan in  interest,  it  is  nevertheless 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  **long  felt  want" 
of  thousands  of  native  Ohioans,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Buckeye  state. 
Its  contributors  are  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  Ohio,  many  of  them  of 
national  and  more  than  national  reputation 
—  statesmen,  thinkers,  educators,  men  of 
letters  and  men  of  business.  In  artistic  and 
mechanical  excellence  The  Ohio  Magazine 
is  second  to  none  and  easily  ranks  with  the 
best.  In  contents  and  make-up  it  stands  first 
among  magazines  having  a  special  field,  and 
in  general  interest  ranks  with  the  foremost 
of  national  circulation. 

As  an  advertising  medium  The  Ohio 
Magazine  appeals  forcibly  to  the  higher  class 
of  advertisers  because  it  circulates  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  constituencies  and  claims 
a  special  hold  upon  every  reader.  Its  scholar- 
ship, culture  and  broad  humanitarian  interest 
are  recognized  by  the  general  public,  while 
it  comes  straight  home  to  every  man,  woman 
or  child  having  any  special  relation  toward 
the  great  State  which  it  represents  and  in 
which  it  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone  as  a 
chronicler  and  interpreter  of  current  thought 
and  events.     In  short, 

tbe  Oblo  iDagaxine  ofTen 
greater  indMceiieiiu  to  atfomiien, 

at  tbe  e$taMl$bea  rate, 
tban  any  otber  Montblv  verfoOical 

uigitizea  oy  V_5  \^  v^^  iv^ 


Ohio  State  University 

COLUMBUS 

Six  colleges  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  present  the  best  methods  offered  in  modern 
education.    The  following  list  of  departments  will  suggest  the  organization  of  the  institution. 

Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  American  History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Astron- 
omy, Bacteriology,  Botany,  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Domes- 
tic Economy,  Architecture  and  Drawing,  Ec  nomics  and  Sociology,  Education,  Electrical 
Engineering,  English  Literature,  Entomology,  European  History,  French  Language  and 
Literature,  Forestry,  Geology,  German  Language  nd  Literature,  Greek  Language  and 
Literature,  History,  Horticulture,  Industrial  Arts,  Italian,  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
Law,  Mathematics,  Mine  Engineering.  Mechanical  Engineering,  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  Paleontology,  Pharmacy.  Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Political  Science,  Rhetoric,  Sp  nish.  Veterinary  Medicine,  Zoology. 

Consult  the  Catalogue  for  the  particulars  in  any  of  these  departments.  Shorter  courses  in 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  are  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
cannot  pursure  the  full  cours  s.    Superior  opportunity  is  oflFered  for  the  study  of  Dairjdng. 

The  University  aims  to  so  relate  itself  to  the  best  High  Schools  of  the  State  as  to  make 
a  University  Course  within  the  reach  of  all  their  graduates.  The  buildings  are  ample  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  Send  freely  for  information.  Address  all  inquiries  to  the 
president, 

DR.  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  MIDDLE  STATES  .''c^  CO. 

SIXTEENTH   FLOOR,  CAPITOL  TRUST  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,    OHIO  


COLrLrlBRV  OWNERS   AIND    3ALrB3  AQEINTS 

t  t  RRODUCilVa  t  t 

POOAMOINTAS  SiV10K:BLrB33  KAINAWMA  SPLrlINT 

MOCICIINa   VALLEY  ROCAMOINTAS  COKB 

FOR    THE    DOMESTIC,   STEAM,   MALLEABLE  IRON 
AND   STEEL   TRADE 

RIOID    IIVSPBCTIOIV    OF?    SHIPMBINTS 


MIDDLE  STATES  signifies  STANDARD 
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Direct 
Frofn  Factory, 
1       On    ApprovaK 
Freight  Paid 

The  Ltmdstrran  Sec- 
tions! Bookci^c^  ire 
ViMd^  ff*r  and  uruvertaltj 
*i^d  in  the  Rneft  hoiiie$ 
And  <»fficeA  iliroughoyt 
the  country. 

^Artisik   ippeanncet 
iolidjty  of  coiistruction* 
villi  Uteit  {jmcti^J  im- 
provements, combme  to 
toAkt  them  the  lead  Jug 

Sectional  Bookcases 

Solid  Oaksio2:rj;.  t^sl^ 


Rigid  ecrmofiiy.  acfitjiTert  by  tlift  manufacture  of  a  single  prftducl 
in  lirtf*  iiuiniitieip  combined  with  cmr  modern  methods  of  lelling  di- 
rt^cl  to  I  he  u«:r,  enable  u*  to  c>flef  *  lupenor  article  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  cp^t  io  \ht  purLhaser. 

SEND  FOR  €Wlt  LA  TBST  CATALOaUB  ATij,  7S 
..  -■hkli  we  ilSuitnce  rh«  c!incr<ni  jcradei,  from  iHe  iititJy  ndihtn  S^Sid  Oak  casu 
ji  iljfjifc  pnctft,  (0  ihf  Mjhly  poliiFrtJ  SoliH  Mih^ifiiiy  ca<et  for  the  mate  «kbciniie 
Librirn'      t,vei:v  boi^lt  scttiun  jui  non-birdifiK^,  dis4pi»uriQs  t^u  door     Top*  W 

&41*»,  fl.i^  eJETk. 

This  C,  J  LUNDSTflOM  MFG.  CO,.  Little  FoJI*.  N,V. 

Mvoufactur^ri  of  Sectional  Baotccaic?  •nd  FiTiflg  Cibin*?* 
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NOTHING  in  a  business  letter  stands  out  like  a  word 
printed  in  red.     You  get  such  emphasis  in  your  let- 
ters if  written  on 

The  New^Tri-Qiioiiie 
jteriA  nender  lypewrilar 

Simply  moving  a  small  lever  in  front  of   the   machine 
instantly  changes  the  writing  from  black  or  purple  to  red. 

This  machine  permits  not  only  the  use  of  a  three-color  ribbon,  but  also  of  a  two- 
color  or  single-color  ribbon     No  extra  cost  for  this  new  model. 
THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,   '^  W.  Piwrtli  Stratt 

CINCINNATI,  0. 
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COLUMBUS 
ELECTRIC 


44 


The  Car  of  Qualify'' 


STANHOPE  MODEL  1000 


/ 


DHB  most  Artistic  in  Design,  Simplest  in  Operation^  Reliable  and 
built  by  a  Builder  of  Reputation.     Particularly  adapted  to  *'M7 
Lady's  Use."    75  miles  on  one  Battery  Charge,  20  miles  per  hour. 
Be  up  to  date,  ride  in  a   COLUMBUS   ELECTRIC. 


CATALOGUE    MAILED     ON     REQUEST 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  O.       ::  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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